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PREFACE 

TO  THIS  VOLUME. 


This  Volume  is  to  be  considered  as  supplemenlal 
to  the  fuur  publiHlied  by  the  saine  Editor  in  lS4o ; 
the  collecLion  being  now  intended  to  comprise  the 
whole  of  Liord  Chesterfield's  Writings. 

Id  compiUng  thia  Volume,  aa  in  the  other  four,  the 
Editor  has  derived  the  greatest  advantage  from  the 
MS.  drafla  and  pu[>er8  most  kindly  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  his  kinsman,  Evelyn  Philip  Shirley, 
Esq.;  tliese  MSS.  being  inherited  from  Air.  Lovel 
Stanhope,  one  of  tlio  Executors  under  Lord  Ches- 
terfield's Will.  From  this  source  have  been  derived 
the  two  Dialogues,  the  Eesay  on  the  Clergy,  and  the 
Deiache<l  Thoughts,  wbicli  appear  for  tlie  first  time 
in  the  present  publication. 

The  Editor  desires  also  to  express  his  thanks  to 
Lord  Lyttelton  for  eatrusting  to  him,  with  full  per- 
mission to  print  from,  the  original  letters  addressed 
to  the  first  Peer  of  that  name,  by  his  early  friend, 
Lord  Chesterfield.  These  MSS.  had  been  already, 
witli  one  or  two  exceptions,  made  public  by  Robert 
Phillimore,  Esq.,  in  his  Memoirs  of  George  Lord 
Lyttelton,  in  1845;    but  owing,  probably,  to  somo 
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defect  in  the  transcripts,  they  were  then,  as  a  com- 
parison with  the  original  shows,  by  no  means  accu- 
rately printed. 

To  give  only  two  instances :  Lord  Chesterfield 
mentions  the  expected  death  of  Queen  Caroline,  as 
"what  I  take  to  be  the  present  situation  of  affairs." 
As  hitherto  printed,  the  expre^ion  has  been  altered 
to  the  very  unbecoming  one,  "  I  hope."  Thus,  again, 
where  Lord  Chesterfield  speaks  of  the  Koman  His- 
tory "  after  the  ^rgt  five  hundred  years,"  a  change  of 
to  "the  last"  transforms  his  remark  from  an  acute 
into  a  silly  one. 

The  Editor  is  very  far  from  having  any  wish  to 
find  fault  with  other  contemporary  publications,  and 
he  acknowledges  the  difficulty  there  may  often  be  in 
detecting  or  correcting  the  error  of  transcribers,  but 
he  thinks  that,  in  justice  to  Lord  Chesterfield  and  to 
his  readers,  he  was  bound  not  to  leave  unnoticed  the 
variations  which  he  has  observed. 

The  recovery  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  original  M^. 
in  his  letters  to  his  son,  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Water- 
ford,  has  enabled  the  Editor  to  produce  many  im- 
portant passages,  chiefly  political,  which  the  first 
Editors  suppressed.* 

In  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume,  the  Editor  has 
explained  his  reasons  for  omitting  the  early  Letters 
of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  Son,  when  only  seven  or 

*  [In  tho  present  edition  these  passages,  indicated  b;  being  enclosed 
witbin  brackets,  bave  been  inserted  in  tbeir  appropriate  places.] 
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eight  years  old,  these  letters  being  611ed  with  mere 

elementary   instruction.     Since,  however,  it  is   now 

leeircd  to  include  the  whole  of  Lord  Chesterfield's 

'^riiings,  these  omitted  lettei-s  have  been  appended 
to  the  present  Volume  in  small  tyi>e,  80  as  to  occupy 
as  little  space  ns  poesible.  Thus  the  purchaser  of  the 
present  EtUtion  will  hare  the  assurance  that,  besides 
the  large  amount  of  new  or  additional  matter  derived 
irom  other  sources,  it  contains,  without  any  one  ex- 
ception, every  letter  or  other  production  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  which  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  four  quarto, 
or  the  eight  octavo  volumes  of  the  earlier  publica- 
tions. 

The  quarto  Supplement  published  in  1778,  which 
comprieeH  I»rd  Chesterfichrs  Poems,  and  his  Letters 
to  liis  Godson  on  the  Art  of  Pleasing,  has  also  of 
course,  both  in  the  present  volume  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  been  of  great  use  to  the  Kditor.  But 
the  public  should  be  warned  that  tliis  Supplement 
admitted  several  pieces  which  are  certainly  not 

)rd  Chesterfield's — as,  for  instance,  a  "  Letter  to  the 
"  Abb6  de  la  Ville  on  the  Order  against  Publishing 
"  Newspapers  at  Paris  (1745)."  Waving  for  a  moment 
tlie  gross  improbability  that  an  ambassador  at  a  for- 
eign Court  should  enter  into  a  controversy  of  this 
kind  with  one  of  his  colleagues,  a  mere  comparison 
of  dates  will  be  sufRcicnt  to  disprove  the  autlioi'ship 
alleged.  The  writer  of  tliis  letter  mentions  meeting 
Abb^  de  la  Ville,  the  French  Minister,  in  company 
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at  the  HagoCf  and  talking  over  with  him  the  reporte 
corrent  in  Paris  on  the  battle  of  Fontenoy.  Now 
the  bottle  of  Fontenoy  was  fought  on  the  10th  oi 
Hay,  1745,  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  writing  to  Mr. 
DayroUes  on  the  12th  of  that  month,  refers  to  him- 
self ss  already  being  upon  his  joomey  to  Helro^)- 
sluys  for  England. 

Following  on  this  point  the  example  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Dr.  Maty,  the  Editor  has  forborne  from 
inserting  "the  Case  of  the  Hanover  Forces,"  the 
"Vindication  of  the  Case,  Ac," — and  "a  Further 
"  Vindication  of  the  Case,  <&c."  (1742).  Besides  the 
very  great  length  to  which  these  three  pamphlets, 
when  united,  extend — besides  the  entire  cessation  of 
the  political  interest  which  th^  once  possessed — ^they 
are  scarcely,  the  Editor  thinks,  entitled  to  a  place  in 
Lord  Chesterfield's  Works.  They  were,  as  is  stated, 
written  not  by  Lord  Chesterfield  solely,  but  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Waller,  M.P.  for  High  Wycombe, 
while  the  internal  evidence  renders  it  probable  that 
the  mass  of  the  pamphlet  came  from  the  inferior 
hand,  and  that,  in  most  places,  Lord  Chesterfield 
supplied  the  finishing  touches  alone. 

A  few  words  or  sentences  hare  been,  in  one  or 
two  places,  where  the  blank  is  indicated,  unavoidably 
expunged,  as  irreconcilable  with  the  more  decorous 
language  and  the  stricter  rules  of  propriety  that  now 
prevail.  Thus,  also,  the  "  Lines  on  a  Lady  drinking 
"the  Bath  Waters,"  and  the  "Epigram   on    Miss 
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"Eleanor  Ambrose" — notwithstanding  their  wit,  or 
ratlier,  perhaps,  on  account  of  it — could  scarcely  find 
a  ])!aoe  in  any  collection  of  the  present  day. 

lu  couclusiou,  the  Editor  may  be  permitted  to 
observe  that  the  publication  of  1845  proved  to  be  the 
means  of  eliciting  several  very  able  and  discrimi- 
uatiug  sketches  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  not  in  this 
country  alone.     He  would  venture  to  name,  as  most 

specially  deserving  of  attention,  the  articles  in  the 
Quarterly  Keview,  No.  152 ;  in  the  North  American 
Review,  No.  132;  and  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  (by  M.  Philar&te  Chasles),  for  Deramher, 
1S45.     At  a  later  period,  and  in  treating  of  another 

>ok  (September  22,  1849,  upon  Franklin  by  Weld). 

lere  also  appeared  in  the  Spectator  a  pas«ige  which 
the  Editor  will  here  take  leave  to  reproduce,  from  the 
striking  and  curious  parallel  which,  whether  justly  or 
unjustly,  is  there  drawn  between  two  men,  at  first 
sight  so  far  from  similar  as  Chesterfield  and  Franklin. 


Franklin  and  Choetcrfield,  uokoown  to  cAcIi  other,  originated  the 

school  of  martttabte  morality.    Tfa«  gr«at  founders  of  th«  ancient 

sptcnu  of  ettiicM  requlri-d  a  counw  or  action  far  too  lofty  for  the  mau 

of  mankind ;  their  diMclplcs  vettc  to  triumph  over  human  weakneaa 

ud  t^zttminl  i.<Til«,  orwith  u  itect  of  the  'Stoics  (odvuy  that  auch  u  thing 

ext«rnal  ovil  exisiod.    Additton  and  bis  cuaUJuton  stripped  Virtuo 

of  the  repulalro  habit  In  which  she  wm  clothed  hy  a  stem  philosophy 

or  a  priestly  fauatictein,  and  preiwnted  her  in  a  more  attractive  garb; 

but,  though  not  overlooking  the  temporal  bcnuflut  ih»l  Buw  from  a 

liar  life,  they  recommendi>d  Virtue  for  herself,  and  Inculcated  purity 

nd  vlevnliun  of  mind.     As  maltera  ntood,  neither  of  tbe««  schools 

tan  for  iho  worlda  of  pleasure,  fushiun,  and  trade  ;  the  InhabltauU  or 

^Mch  of  which,  a  century  ajifo,  were  of  a  much  coarser  and  Iras  pana- 

ble  kind  tbao  they  are  now.    Cbesterfield  and  Franklin,  in  their  re- 
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spective  Bpheres,  expounded  an  easier  code  of  morale,  by  which  grati- 
fications might  be  indulged,  credit  preserved,  and  money  made. 
Ohesterfield,  impressing  on  his  son  the  importance  of  good  repute, 
repeats  to  him  an  avowal  he  had  heard  Chartres  make,  that  "  Chough 
"  he  would  not  give  one  fig  for  virtue,  he  would  give  ten  thouaand 
"  pounds  for  a  good  character,  as  he  could  make  a  bundred  thousand 
"  by  iL"  Franklin,  having  converted  several  of  his  youthful  com- 
panions to  infidelity,  learns  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  his  course,  or 
the  ute  of  his  creed,  because  he  had  lost  money  by  them.  "My 
"  aiguments,"  he  says,  "  perverted  some  others,  particularly  Collina 
"  and  Ralph ;  but,  each  of  these  having  wronged  me  greatly  without 
"the  least  compunction,  and  recollectiag  Keith's  conduct  towards  me, 
"  and  my  own  towards  Vernon  and  Miss  Bead,  which  at  times  gave 
"  me  great  trouble,  I  b^;an  to  suspect  that  this  doctrine,  though  it 
"  Diight  be  true,  was  not  very  useful," 

Oroivenor  Place, 
April,  1868. 
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LORD  CHESTERFIELD'S  WORKS. 


SPEECHES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


Op  Lord  Cbe»terlicl(l's  rery  namcrous  speeches  in  Uie  Bouw  of 
Lord«,  tbo  tHre«  following  ure  the  ooly  ooea  preaorved  with  kaj 
degree  of  accuracy.  They  are  here  ropHnted  as  they  sund  in  Dr. 
ll»ty"i)  collection. 

Tliu  siilijeci  of  Uio  flnt,  the  PluyhouM  Bill,  wm  introduced  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpote  in  1737,  to  repreu  the  licenttousncM  of  the  stage. 
Ju  more  imoivdiAte  uixosion  wiu  «  farce  abotinding  In  blutphemy  &aA 
Beditloo,  vhlch  had  been  brought  to  Walpolc  in  MS.,  uid  which  bor« 
the  title  of  (he  "Golden  Rump."  The  Rill  of  Wslpole  nuchoriwd 
the  Lord  Chtuitberlsin  for  the  Unie  beiug  to  prohibit  at  bin  diftCretioii 
the  rejirt-Reulaiion  of  any  drama,  and  conipelled  all  HUthore,  under 
forfeiture  of  fifty  pouode  and  of  the  licence  of  the  buuse,  to  send  him 
COfHOB  of  ibeir  playa  fourleen  days  boforu  they  were  acted. 

Tite  riayhouse  Ilill  having  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  was  read 
ID  the  Lords  for  the  second  time  on  the  2nd,  and  for  a  third  time  on 
the  6th  of  June.  There  seemH  Uttlc  doubt  that  Lord  Cliutterfteld's 
speech  must  bare  been  doliTorcd  on  the  second  rendinj^,  that  being 
theonly  wtagein  which  the  contemporary  iiUtemenUi  mention  ndetjate. 
Se«  on  ibifi  point  thp  summary  of  Coxi;  in  his  Memoirs  of  Sir  Rubcit 
Walpole. 

The  subject  of  the  two  latter  speeches,  nanivly,  the  Giu  Act,  was 
brought  in  during  the  Seaiion  of  I74S,  to  repeal  certain  high  dutiea 
upon  spirits  imposed  in  ITSti.  These  dutiea  hud  been  to  high  as  to 
amount  to  a  prohibition,  and  to  afford  both  opportunity  and  tncour- 
a^ijicnt  lo  fraud.  "Though  no  licence  was  obtained,"  says  Smol- 
lett, "and  no  duty  paid,  the  liquor  continued  to  be  sold  in  all  corners 
"of  the  streets.  ....  The  now  Ministers  foresaw  that  •  great  revenue 
"  would  acenie  to  the  Crown  from  the  repeal  of  these  dutiai,  and  thia 
"  measure  they  thought  they  might  the  more  decently  take,  as  the  law 
"  bad  proved  tnellectusl ;  for  it  appeared  that  the  consumption  of  Gin 
**  bad  considerably  increased  every  year  since  thoae  heavy  duties  were 
"impoMd." 
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SPEECH  ON  THE  PLAY-HOUSE  BILL, 

June  2,  1787. 

My  Lords, 

The  Bill  now  before  you  I  apprehend  to  be  of  a 
very  extraordinary,  a  very  dangerous,  nature.  It  seems 
designed  not  only  as  a  restraint  on  the  licentiousness 
of  the  stage ;  but  it  will  prove  a  most  arbitrary  re- 
straint on  the  liberty  of  the  stage ;  and  I  fear  it  looks 
yet  further,  I  fear  it  tends  towards  a  restraint  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  which  will  be  a  long  stride  towards 
the  destruction  of  liberty  itself.  It  is  not  only  a  Bill, 
my  Lords,  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  but  it  has 
been  brought  in  at  a  very  extraordinary  season,  and 
pushed  with  most  extraordinary  dispatch.  When  I 
considered  how  near  it  was  to  the  end  of  the  Session, 
and  how  long  this  Session  had  been  protracted  beyond 
the  usual  time  of  the  year ;  when  I  considered  that 
this  Bill  passed  through  the  other  House  with  so  much 
precipitancy,  as  even  to  get  the  start  of  a  Bill  which 
deserved  all  the  respect,  and  all  the  dispatch,  the 
forms  of  either  House  of  Parliament  could  admit  of; 
it  set  me  upon  inquiring,  what  could  be  the  reason 
for  introducing  this  Bill  at  so  unseasonable  a  time, 
and  pressing  it  forward  in  a  manner  so  very  singular 
and  uncommon.  I  have  made  all  possible  inquiry ; 
and  as  yet,  I  must  confess,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  out 
the  great  occasion.  I  have,  it  is  true,  learned  from 
common  report  without  doors,  that  a  most  seditious,  a 
most  heinous  farce  had  been  offered  to  one  of  the 
theatres,  a  farce  for  which  the  authors  ought  to  be 
punished  in  a  most  exemplary  manner :  but  what  was 
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the  coiisefiuenue  ?  The  master  of  that  theatre  behaved 
as  he  woa  in  daty  bound,  and  as  common  prudence 
directed:  }ie  not  only  refused  to  bring  it  upon  the 
stage,  but  curried  it  to  a  certain  houourabic  geulleman 
in  the  Adminifitration,  an  the  surest  nietliud  of  having 
it  absolately  suppressed.  Could  this  be  the  occasion 
of  introducing  such  an  extraordinary  Bill,  at  such  an 
[tniordinnry  siuison,  and  pushing  It  in  so  cxtraordi- 
iry  a  manner?  Surely  no: — The  dutiful  behaviour 
of  the  players,  tlie  prudent  caution  they  showed  upon 
that  occasion,  can  never  be  a  reason  for  subjecting 
them  to  such  an  arbitrary  restraint:  it  is  an  argument 
in  their  favour ;  and  a  material  one,  in  my  opinion, 
against  the  liill.  Nay,  further,  if  we  consider  all 
circumstances,  it  is  to  me  a  full  proof  that  the  laws 
now  in  being  are  sulHcient  for  j)unishing  those  players 
who  shall  venture  to  bring  any  geditious  libel  upon 
tiie  stage,  and  consequently  sufficient  for  deterring  all 
the  playera  from  acting  anything  tliat  may  have  the 
leaj*t  tendency  towards  giving  a  reasonable  offence. 

I  do  not,  my  Lords,  pretend  to  be  a  lawyer,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  perfectly  the  power  and  extent 
of  our  laws;  but  I  have  conversed  with  those  that  do, 
and  by  them  I  have  been  told,  that  our  laws  are  suffi- 
cient for  puninbing  any  person  that  MliaU  dare  to  rep- 
resent upon  the  stage  what  may  appear,  either  by  the 
words  or  the  representation,  to  be  blasphemous,  sedi- 
tious, or  immoral.  I  must  own,  indeed,  I  have  ob- 
served of  late  a  remarkable  licentiousness  in  the  stage. 
There  have  but  very  lately  been  two  plays  acted, 
which  one  would  have  thought  should  have  given  the 
greatest  offence ;  and  yet  both  were  suffered  lo  be  often 
repruieuled  without  disturbance,  without  ceoBUre.    In 
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one,*  the  author  thought  fit  to  represent  the  three 
great  professions,  religion,  physic,  and  law,  as  incon- 
sistent with  common  sense :  in  the  other,f  a  most 
tragical  story  was  brought  on  the  stage,  a  catastrophe 
too  recent,  too  melancholy,  and  of  too  solemn  a  nature, 
to  be  heard  of  anywhere  but  from  the  pulpit.  How 
these  pieces  came  to  pass  unpunished  I  do  not  know ; 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  it  was  not  for  want  of  law, 
but  for  want  of  prosecution,  without  which  no  law  can 
be  made  effectual :  but  if  there  was  any  neglect  in  this 
case  I  am  convinced  it  was  not  with  a  design  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  make  them  think 
a  new  law  necessary. 

Our  stage  ought  certainly,  my  Lords,  to  be  kept 
within  due  bounds;  but  for  this  our  laws,  as  they 
stand  at  present,  are  sufficient.  If  our  stage-players 
at  any  time  exceed  those  bounds  they  ought  to  be 
prosecuted,  they  may  be  punished :  we  have  prece- 
dents, we  have  examples  of  persons  having  been  pun- 
ished for  things  less  criminal  than  either  of  the  two 
pieces  I  have  mentioned.  A  new  law  must  therefore 
be  unnecessary,  and  in  the  present  case  it  cannot  be 
unnecessary  without  being  dangerous :  every  unneces- 
sary restraint  on  licentiousness  is  a  fetter  upon  the 
legs,  is  a  shackle  upon  the  hands,  of  liberty.  One  of 
the  greatest  blessings  we  enjoy,  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  a  people,  my  Lords,  can  enjoy,  is  liberty ; 
but  every  good  in  this  life  has  its  alloy  of  evil.  Li- 
centiousness is  the  alloy  of  liberty :  it  is  an  ebullition, 
an  excrescence;  it  is  a  speck  upon  the  eye  of  the 
political  body,  which  I  can  never  touch  but  with  a 
gentle,  with  a  trembling  hand,  lest  I  destroy  the  body, 

*  Pasquiu,  a  comedy.  f  King  Charles  I.,  a  tragedy. 
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leet  I  injure  the  eye  upon  which  it  is  apt  to  appear. 
If  the  stage  becomes  at  any  time  licentiotiB,  if  a  play 
appears  to  be  a  libel  upon  the  Government,  or  upon 
any  particular  nian,  the  King's  Courts  are  open,  the 
hiw  is  sufficient  for  punisliing  the  offender;  and  in 
this  case  the  person  injured  has  a  singular  advantage, 
he  can  be  under  no  difficulty  to  prove  who  is  the  pub- 
lisher; the  players  themselves  are  the  publishers,  and 
there  can  I>e  no  want  of  evidence  to  convict  them. 

But,  my  Lords,  suppose  it  true,  that  the  laws  now 
in  being  arc  not  sufficient  for  putting  a  check  to,  or 
preventing,  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage;  suppose 
it  absolutely  necessary  some  new  law  should  be  made 
for  that  purpose;  yet  it  must  be  granted,  that  such  a 
law  onght  to  be  maturely  considered,  and  every  clause, 
every  sentence,  miy,  every  word  of  it,  well  weigheil 
and  examined,  lest,  under  some  of  tliose  methods  pre- 
sumed or  pretended  to  be  necessary  for  restraining 
li(%nliousiiess,  a  power  should  lie  concealed,  which 
might  be  afterwards  made  use  of  for  giving  a  dan- 
gerous wound  to  liberty.  Such  a  law  ought  not  to  be 
introduced  at  the  close  of  a  Session ;  nor  ought  we,  in 
the  passing  of  such  a  law,  to  dejjart  from  any  of  the 
forms  prescribed  by  our  ancestors  for  preventing 
deceit  and  surprise.  There  is  such  a  oounectiou  be- 
|tweeu  licentiousness  and  liberty,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 

>rTCCt  the  one,  without  dangerously  wounding  the 
other;  it  is  extremely  bard  to  distinguish  the  true 
limit  between  them ;  like  a  cbangeable  silk,  we  enn 

sily  see  there  are  two  different  colours,  but  we  can- 

"■not  easily  discover  where  the  one  ends,  or  where  the 

other  begins.     There  can  be  no  great  and  iuuuediate 

danger  firom  the  liceotiousue^  of  the  stage.    I  hope 
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it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  our  Government  may, 
before  next  winter,  be  overturned  by  such  licentious- 
ness, even  though  our  stage  were  at  present  under  no 
sort  of  control.  Why  then  may  we  not  delay  till 
next  Session  passing  any  law  against  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  stage?  Neither  our  Government  can  be 
altered,  nor  our  Constitution  overturned  by  such  a 
delay ;  but,  by  passing  a  law  rashly  and  unadvisedly, 
our  Constitution  may  at  once  be  destroyed,  and  our 
Government  rendered  arbitrary.  Can  we  then  put 
a  small,  a  short-lived  inconvenience  in  the  balance 
with  perpetual  slavery  ?  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  a 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  will  so  much  as  risk  the 
latter,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  former  ? 

Surely,  my  Lords,  this  is  not  to  be  expected,  were 
the  licentiousness  of  the  stage  much  greater  than  it  is, 
were  the  insufficiency  of  our  laws  more  obvious  than 
can  be  pretended ;  but  when  we  complain  of  the 
licentiousness  of  the  stage,  and  the  insufficiency  of  our 
laws,  I  fear  we  have  more  reason  to  complain  of  bad 
measures  in  our  polity,  and  a  general  decay  of  virtue 
and  morality  among  the  people.  In  public  as  well  as 
private  life,  the  only  way  to  prevent  being  ridiculed 
or  censured,  is  to  avoid  all  ridiculous  or  wicked  meas- 
ures, and  to  pursue  such  only  as  are  virtuous  and 
worthy.  The  people  never  endeavour  to  ridicule 
those  they  love  and  esteem,  nor  will  they  suffer  them 
to  be  ridiculed ;  if  any  one  attempts  it,  the  ridicule 
returns  upon  the  author :  he  makes  himself  only  the 
object  of  public  hatred  and  contempt.  The  actions  or 
behaviour  of  a  private  man  may  pass  unobserved,  and 
consequently  unapplauded,  uneensured;  but  the  ac- 
tions of  tliose  in  high  stations  can  neither  pass  without 
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notice  nor  without  eensiire  or  applause ;  and  tliercfore 
an  Administration  without  esteem,  without  authority 
among  ihe  people,  let  their  power  be  never  so  great, 
let  iJieir  i>ower  be  never  so  arbitrary,  will  be  ridi- 
culed :  the  Beverest  edicts,  the  most  terrible  punieU- 
mcnLs  cannot  prevent  it.     If  any   man,  therefore, 
thinlcs  he  has  been  cenaured,  it'  any  man  thinks  he 
kas  been  riilieuled,  ujion  any  of  our  public  theatres, 
let  him  exuniiiie  his  actions,  he  will  tiud  the  cause; 
leL  him  alter  his  conduct,  he  will  find  a  remedy.     As 
no  man  ib  perfect,  as  uo  man  is  infallible,  the  greatest 
may  err,  tlie  most-  circumf^i>ect  may  be  guilty  of  some 
piece  of  ridiculous  behaviour.     It  is  not  licentiousness, 
it  is  an  useful  liberty  always  indulged  the  stage  in  a 
free  country,  tliat  some  great  men  may  there  meet 
with  a  just  reprotif,  winch  none  of  their  friends  will 
be  free  enough,  or  rather  faithful  enough,  to  give  tliem. 
Of  tills  we  have  a  famous  instance  in  the  Roman  his- 
tory.    The  great  Pompey,  after  the  mauy  victories  he 
had  obtained,  and  the  great  oonquestB  he  had  made, 
had  ccrtninly  a  gixjd  title  to  the  esteem  of  the  people 
of  Home:  yet  thai  great  man,  by  some  error  in  his 
conduct,  Ijecame  an  objec^t   of  general    dislike;  and 
therefore,  in  the  representation  of  an  old  jday,  wlieu 
Dijihilus,  the  actor,  came  to  repeat  these  words,  '*  Nos- 
*' tru  mieeriii  tu  esmagnus,"  rhe  audience  immediately 
apjtlied  them  to  Pomjiey,  who  at  that  time  was  as  well 
known  by  the  name  Magnus  as  by  the  name  Pom- 
pey, and  we.re  so  highly  pleased  with  the  satire  that, 
Cicero   says,  they  made  him  repeat   the  words  a 

mudred  times  over.     An  account  of  this  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  Pompey,  who,  instead  of  resenting  it 

aa  an  injury,  was  so  wise  as  to  take  it  for  a  just  re- 
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proof;  he  examined  his  conduct,  he  altered  his  meas- 
iir(«,  he  regained  by  degrees  the  esteem  of  the  people, 
and  therefore  neither  feared  the  wit,  nor  felt  the  satire 
of  ttie  Bttige.  This  is  an  example  which  ought  to  be 
followed  by  great  men  in  all  countries.  Such  acci- 
i\vntn  will  often  happen  in  every  free  country ;  and 
many  kucIi  would  probably  have  afterwards  happened 
at  Home, if  they  had  continued  to  enjoy  their  liberty; 
hut  this  sort  of  liberty  on  the  stage  came  soon  after,  I 
mippose,  to  be  called  licentiousness;  for  we  are  told 
that  Au<j;ustuti,  after  having  established  hia  empire, 
r(!Htorod  order  in  Home  by  restraining  licentiousness. 
Uod  forbid  we  should  in  this  country  have  order  re- 
htoivd,  or  licentiousness  restrained,  at  so  dear  a  rate  as 
the  pt-oplo  of  Konie  paid  for  it  to  Augustus. 

In  tlie  ciieo  I  Iiave  mentioned,  my  Lords,  it  was  not 
Iho  pm't  that  wrotti,  for  it  was  an  old  play;  nor  the 
pliivcrH  that  acted,  for  thoy  only  repeated  the  words 
of  the  play  ;  it  was  tl»>  pco])lc  wlio  pointed  the  satire; 
and  tlu'  case  will  always  be  the  same.  When  a  man 
has  llu'  misfortune  to  incur  the  hatred  or  contempt  of 
tho  piHJple,  when  public  measures  are  despised,  the 
audicMiv  will  apply  wliat  never  was,  what  could  not 
be,  designed  iis  a  satire  on  the  present  times;  nay, 
even  thouj^h  the  ]H\>]de  should  not  apply,  those  who 
aiv  I'tMiseious  i}i'  the  wiekedness  or  weakness  of  their 
oondiui  will  lake  to  themsi'lves  what  the  author  never 
di»si:;ned.  A  public  tiiiof  is  as  apt  to  take  the  satire, 
as  he  is  apt  to  lake  ilie  money,  which  was  never  de- 
signed for  him.  We  hiive  an  instaiKV  of  this  iu  the 
ease  of  a  riunou!*  v\Mni\lian  ot'the  huii  age:  a  comedian 
wih»  was  not  only  a  pv^l  \wu  but  an  honest  man,  and 
a  .piiei  and  jr^wl  suhj^vi.      The  famous  MoHere,  when 
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he  wrote  his  Tartuffe,  wliich  is  certainly  an  excellent 
and  a  good  moral  comedy,  did  not  design  to  satirize 
any  great  man  of  that  age ;  yet  a  great  raan  in  France 
at  thnt  time  took  h  (o  himself,  and  fancied  the  author 
had  taken  him  as  a  model  for  one  of  the  principal,  and 
one  of  the  worst,  characters  in  that  come<ly  :  by  good 
luck  he  Tvaa  not  the  licenser,  otherwise  the  kingdom  of 
France  had  never  had  the  pleasure,  the  happiness,  I 
may  Pay,  of  seeing  that  play  actc<l ;  but,  when  the 
players  first  purposed  to  act  it  at  Paris,  he  had  in- 
terest enough  to  get  it  forbid.  Molic're,  who  knew 
himself  innocent  of  what  was  laid  to  his  charge,  com- 
plained to  his  patron,  the  Prince  of  Conti,  that  as  his 
play  was  designed  only  to  expose  hypocrisy,  and  a 
false  pretence  to  religion,  it  was  very  liard  it  should 
be  forbid  being  acted ;  when  at  tlie  same  time  they 
were  suffered  to  exjKJse  reli^on  itsielf  every  night 
publicly  upon  the  Italian  stage.  To  wliich  the  Prince 
wittily  answered,  "It  is  true,  MoliOre, Uarloquin  ridj- 
"cules  Heaven,  and  exposes  religion;  but  you  have 
"  done  much  worse — ^you  have  ridiculed  the  first  min- 

■"ister  of  religion.'* 
I  am  as  mucii  for  restraining  the  liccntiousnejits  of 
the  stage,  and  every  sort  of  licentiousness,  as  any  of 
your  Lord.shi|i8  can  be;  but,  my  Lords,  I  am,  I  shall 
always  be,  extremely  cautious  iind  fearful  of  making 
the  iea.st  encroachment  upon  liberty:  and  therefore, 
when  a  new  law  is  proposed  against  Hcentiousneiits,  I 
shall  always  be  for  considering  it  deliberately  and 
maturely,  before  I  venture  to  give  my  consent  to  its 
being  pa^ecd.     This  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  my  being 

fiinet  passing  this  Bill  at  so  unseasonable  a  time, 
il  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner;  but  I  have  many 
Vol.  V.  a 
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reasons  for  lieing  against  passing  the  Bill  itself,  i 
of  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to  explain  to  your  Lord- 
ships. 

The  Bill,  my  Lords,  at  firat  view,  may  seem  to  be 
designed  only  against  the  stage;  but  to  me  it  plainly 
ap]ieara  to  point  somewhere  cUe.  It  is  an  arrow  that 
does  but  glance  u[X)u  the  stage;  the  mortal  wound 
Beema  designed  against  the  liberty  of  tJie  preea.  By 
this  Bill  you  prevent  a  play's  being  acted,  but  you  do 
uot  prevent  its  being  pnnted  ;  therefore,  if  a  licence 
shonld  be  refused  for  its  being  iicte<i,  we  may  depend 
upon  it  the  play  will  be  printed.  It  will  be  printed 
and  publishctl,  ray  Lords,  with  the  refusal,  in  capital 
letters,  on  the  title-page.  People  are  always  fond  of 
what  is  forbidden.  lAbri  prohibki  (prohibited  books) 
are  In  all  countries  diligently  and  generally  sought 
after.  It  will  be  much  easier  to  procure  a  refusal, 
than  it  ever  waa  to  procure  a  good  house,  or  a  good 
sale;  therefore  we  may  exi)ect  that  plays  will  be 
wrote  on  purpose  to  have  a  refusnl ;  this  will  certainly 
iflxHiure  a  good  house  or  a  good  sale.  Thus  will 
satires  be  spread  and  dispersed  through  the  whole 
nation;  and  thus  every  man  in  the  kingdom  may, 
and  prolwihly  will,  read  for  sixpence,  what  a  few  only 
could  have  seen  acted,  and  that  not  under  the  ex]Kn8e 
of  half-a-crown.  We  shall  then  he  told.  What  I  will 
you  allow  an  infamous  libel  to  be  pnnted  and  dia-  I 
per8e<l,  which  you  would  not  allow  to  be  acted  ?  You 
have  agreed  to  a  law  to  prevent  its  being  acted ;  can  _ 
you  refug^^ggr  assent  to  a  law  to  prevent  its  being  f 
printed  *  iliahed?     I  should  really,  my  Lord's 

1>e  g]  what  excuse,  what  reason  one  could 

give  Jnst  the  latter,  after  having  agreed 
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to  the  former;  for,  I  protest,  I  cannot  suggest  to  my- 
self the  lea^t  shadow  of  an  excuse.  If  wc  agr««  to 
the  Bill  now  before  us,  wo  must,  perhaps,  uexl  Session, 
agree  to  n  Bill  for  prevtMithig  any  plays  being  printed 
without  a  licence.  Then  satires  will  be  wrote  by  way 
of  novels,  secret  histories,  dialogues,  or  under  some 
such  title;  and  thereupon  wo  shall  he  told,  WhatI 
will  you  allow  an  Infamous  libel  to  be  printed  and 
dispersed,  only  because  it  does  not  hear  the  title  of 
a  play?  Thus,  my  Lords,  from  the  precedent  now 
before  us,  we  shall  be  induced,  nay,  we  can  find  no 
reason  for  refusing  to  lay  the  press  under  a  general 
licence,  and  then  we  may  bid  adieu  to  tlie  liberties  of 
Great  Britain. 

But  suppose,  my  Lords,  it  were  necessary  to  make  a 
new  law  fur  restraining  tlie  licentiousness  uf  the  stngc, 
which  I  am  very  far  from  granting;  yet  I  shall  never 
be  for  establishing  such  a  power  as  is  proiK)sed  by 
this  Bill.  If  poets  and  players  are  to  l>e  restrained, 
let  them  be  restrained  as  other  subjects  are,  by  the 
known  laws  of  their  country ;  if  they  offend,  let  them 
be  tried,  as  every  Englishman  ought  to  be,  by  God 
and  their  country;  do  not  let  us  subject  them  to  the 
arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  of  any  one  man.  A  power 
lodgetl  in  the  hands  of  one  single  man,  to  judge  and 
determine,  without  any  limitation,  without  any  con- 
trol or  appeal,  is  a  sort  of  power  unknown  to  our 
laws,  ineonsistent  with  our  constitution.  It  is  a 
higher,  a  more  aljsolute  power  than  we  trust  even  to 
the  King  himself;  and,  therefore,  I  must  think,  we 
ought  not  to  vest  any  such  power  iu  his  Majesty's 
Lord  Chamberlain.  When  I  say  this,  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  mean  to  give  the  leasts  the  most  distant,  offence 
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to  the  noble  Dulce*  who  now  fills  tlie  post  of  Lord 
Chamberlain  ;  his  natural  candour  and  love  of  justice 
voulil  not,  1  know,  permit  hira  to  exercise  any  power, 
but  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the  rules  of  justice  and 
humanity.  Were  we  sure  his  Buccc^tsora  in  tliiit  higli 
office  wouht  always  be  persons  of  such  distin^uisiied 
merit,  even  the  [X)wer  estahlisheil  by  tliis  Bill  could 
give  no  further  alarm,  than  lest  it  should  be  made  a 
precedent  for  introducing  other  new  powers  of  the 
same  nature.  This,  inde<«l,  is  nn  aliirni  which  cannot 
be  avoided,  wliich  cannot  be  prevented,  by  any  hope, 
by  any  consideration  ;  it  is  an  alarm,  which,  I  think, 
every  man  must  take,  who  bos  a  due  regard  (o  the 
constitution  and  liberties  of  his  country. 

I  shall  admit,  my  Lords,  that  the  stage  ought  not, 
upon  any  ncojision,  to  meddle  with  politics;  and  for 
this  very  reason,  among  the  rest,  I  am  against  the 
Bill  now  Ijcfore  us.  This  Bill  will  l>o  fo  far  from 
preventing  the  stage's  meddling  with  politics,  that,  I 
fear,  it  will  be  the  occasion  of  its  meddling  with 
nothing  else;  but  then  it  will  be  a  political  stage  ex 
parte.  It  will  be  made  eubeerviont  to  the  politics 
and  the  schemes  of  the  Court  only;  the  licentious- 
ness of  tlie  stage  will  be  encounigod,  instead  of  being 
restrained,  but,  like  Court-journalists,  it  will  be  licen- 
tious only  against  the  patrons  of  liberty  and  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  people :  whatever  man,  whatever  party, 
oppoeea  tie  Court  in  any  of  their  most  destructive 
schemes,  will,  upon  the  stage,  be  represented  in  the 
most  ridiculons  light  the  hirelings  of  a  Court  cai 
contrive.     True  patriotism  and  love  of  public  good 

*  Cbu-la  FiUrojr  aeound  Duke  of  Orafton,  bom  1Q8&.  aud  Lord 
Cb*mber1ftin  ainc«  1737. 
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will  be  represented  as  motlness,  or  as  a  cloak  for  envy, 
disappoiutmenl,  and  malice;  whilst  tlie  most  flagitious 
crimes,  the  mast  extravagant  vices  and  follies,  if  they 
are  fashionable  at  Court,  will  be  disguised  and  dressed- 
np  in  the  Imbit  of  the  most  amiable  virtues.  Tliis 
lias  formerly  been  the  case  in  King  Charles  the 
Second's  days;  the  playhouse  wiiu  under  a  licence, 
whiit  was  the  consequence?  The  playhouse  retailed 
nothing  but  the  politics,  the  vices,  and  tlie  follies  of 
the  Court;  not  to  expose  them,  no,  but  to  recommend 
them,  though  it  must  be  granted  their  politics  were 
often  as  bad  as  their  vices,  aiul  much  more  pernicious 
than  their  other  follies.  It  is  true,  the  Court  hud  at 
tliut  time  a  greal  deal  of  wit,  it  was  tlien  indeed  full 
of  men  of  true  wit  and  great  humour;  but  it  wou  the 
more  dangerous,  for  the  courtiers  did  then,  as  thorough- 
paced courtiers  always  will  do,  tlicy  sacrificed  their 
honour  by  making  their  wit  and  their  humour  sub- 
servient to  the  Court  only;  and,  what  made  it  still 
more  dangerous,  no  man  could  up]K!Hr  U{>on  the  stage 
against  them.  We  know  that  Dryden,  tlie  jwet- 
laweate  of  that  rejgn,  always  represents  the  cavaliers 
S3  honest,  brave,  merry  fellows,  aud  fine  gentlemen ; 
indeed  his  6ne  gentleman,  as  he  generally  draws  him, 
in  an  atheistical,  lewd,  abandoned  fellow,  which  was 
at  tliat  time,  it  seems,  the  fashionable  character  at 
Court;  on  the  other  hand,  he  always . reprci«ents  the 
dissenters  as  hypocritical,  dissembling  roguce,  or  etupid 
aeoseless  boobies.  When  the  Court  had  a  mind  to 
fall  out  with  the  Dutch,  he  wrote  his  Amboyna,*  In 
which  he  represents  the  Dutch  as  a  pack  of  avail- 

*  This  U  Dot  quite  exuct.    The  Dutch  war  began  in  1672.    The  plaj 
vaa  acted  uid  priuteit  in  1673.    (Xota  bj  Dr.  iUtj,i 
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cious,  cruel,  ungrateful  rascals;  and  when  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill  was  moved  in  Far]iaiu<?nt,  be  wrote  his 
Puke  of  Guise,*  iu  which  those  who  were  for  pre- 
serving and  securing  the  religion  of  Iheir  country, 
were  exposed  under  the  character  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise  and  his  party,  who  leagned  together  for  ex- 
cluding Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  from  the  throne, 
on  the  account  of  his  religion.  The  city  of  London, 
too>  was  mode  to  feel  the  partial  and  mercenary  licen- 
tiousness of  the  stage  at  that  time ;  for  the  citizens 
having  at  that  time,  as  well  as  now,  a  grciit  deal  of 
property,  tliey  luid  a  mind  to  prcHerve  that  ]>roperty, 
and  therefore  thoy  opposed  some  of  the  arhitrary 
measures  which  were  tlien  hegun,  but  pursued  more 
openly  in  the  following  reign;  tor  which  rwiaon  they 
were  then  always  represented  upon  tlie  stage  as  a 
parcel  of  designing  knaves,  dissembling  hypocrites, 
griping  usurers,  and  cuckolds  into  tlie  burgnln. 

My  Ijords,  the  proper  business  of  the  stage,  and 
tlmt  for  which  only  it  is  useful,  is  to  expose  those 
vices  and  follies,  which  the  laws  cannot  lay  hold  of; 
and  to  recommend  those  beauties  and  virtues,  which 
Ministers  and  courtiers  seldom  either  imitate  or  reward. 
But  by  laying  it  under  a  licence,  and  under  an  arbi- 
trary Court-licenco  too,  you  will,  in  my  opinion,  en- 
tirely pervert  its  Ui>e ;  for  thougli  I  have  the  greatest 
fieteem  for  that  noble  Duke,  in  whose  hantls  this  ])ower 
is  at  present  dc-signed  to  fall,  though  I  have  an  entire 
confidence  in   his  Judgment  and  impartiality,  yet  I 

"  This  wax  ccrtAinl;  r  party-play,  though  tho  occaainn  of  it  maj  be 
doobtcd.  It  made  lla  Apiicaranc*  io  1689,  and  was  violculljr  attaclced 
by  thv  Wliigv.  If  Loril  CliiwterflQld  bad  ini|jlicitly  adopted  \hv  oplD- 
loDi  or  tils  grand rtLlher  llalifax,  he  would  srarcroly  htive  spoken,  a«  he 
does  beT«,  of  Um  ExclusioQ  Bill.     {Kote  by  Ur  Maty.) 
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may  suppose  that,  a  Icatiiug  towards  ibc  fushioiis  of  a 
Court  is  sometimes  hard  to  be  avoiOcd.  It  may  be 
very  difHcuIt  to  make  one,  who  is  every  day  at  Conrt, 
believe  that  to  be  a  vice  or  folly,  which  he  sees  daily 
practised  by  those  he  loves  and  esteems.  By  custom 
even  deformity  itself  becomes  familiar,  and  at  last 
agreeable.  To  such  a  person,  let  his  natural  impar- 
tiality be  never  so  great,  that  may  appear  to  be  a  libel 
against  the  Court,  Tchich  is  only  a  most  just  and  a 
most  necessary  satire  U]>on  the  fashionable  vices  and 
follies  of  the  Court.  Courtiers,  my  Lords,  are  too 
polite  to  reprove  one  another ;  the  only  place  where 
tliey  can  me<?t  witli  any  just  reproof,  is  a  free  though 
not  a  licentious  stage ;  and  as  every  sort  of  vice  and 
folly,  generally  in  all  countries,  begins  at  Court,  and 
from  thence  spreads  through  the  country,  by  laying 
the  stage  under  an  arbitrary'  Court-licence,  instead  of 
leaving  it  what  it  is,  and  always  ought  to  be,  a  gentle 
scourge  for  the  vices  of  great  men  an<I  courtiers,  you 
will  make  it  a  canal  for  propagating  and  conveying 
their  vices  and  follies  through  the  whole  Icingdom. 

From  hence,  my  Lords,  I  thiuk  it  must  appear,  that 
the  Bill  now  before  us  cannot  so  properly  be  called  a 
Bill  for  restraining  Hct^ntiousness,  as  it  may  be  called 
a  Bill  for  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  stage,  and  for 
restraining  it,  too,  in  that  branch  which,  in  all  coun- 
tries, has  been  the  most  useful;  therefore  I  must  look 
upon  this  Bill  as  a  most  dangerous  encroachment  upon 
liberty  in  general.  Nay,  farther,  my  Lords,  it  ie  not 
only  an  encroachment  upon  liberty,  but  it  is  likewise 
an  cncroachntent  upon  property.  Wit,  my  Lords,  is 
a  sort  of  property  ;  it  is  the  property  of  those  who 
have  it,  and  too  often  the  only  property  they  have  to 
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depend  oa.  It  is  indeed  but  a  precarious  dependence., 
Tliank  God  I  we,  my  Lords,  have  &  dependence 
another  kind ;  we  Lave  a  much  leas  precarious  sup- 
port, and  therefore  cannot  feel  tlie  inconveniences  o^ 
the  Uill  now  before  us;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  encourug^ 
and  protect  wit,  whosoever  s property  it  may  be.  Tliose 
gentlemen  who  have  any  such  property,  are  all,  I 
hope,  our  friends.  Do  not  let  us  subject  them  to  any 
uniiecefisary  or  arbitrary  restraint.  I  must  own,  I 
cannot  easily  agree  to  the  laying  of  any  tax  upon  wit; 
but  by  this  Bill  it  is  to  be  heavily  taxed,  it  is  to  be 
excise<l;  for,  if  this  Bill  jiasses,  it  cannot  be  retJiiled 
in  a  proper  way  without  a  j)ermit,  and  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain is  tn  have  the  honour  of  being  chief-ganger, 
8ui>ervisor,  commiasioner,  judge,  and  jury.  But  what 
is  still  moi'e  bard,  though  the  poor  author,  the  pro- 
prietor I  should  say,  cannot  pcrhnps  dine  till  he  has 
found  out  and  agreed  with  a  purchaser,  yet,  before  he 
can  propose  to  seek  for  a  purchaser,  he  must  patiently 
submit  to  have  his  goods  rummaged  at  this  new  ex- 
cise-office, where  they  may  bo  detained  for  fourteen 
days,  and  even  then  he  may  find  them  returned  as 
prohibited  goods,  by  which  his  chief  and  beet  market 
will  be  for  ever  shut  against  him,  and  that  without 
any  cause,  without  the  least  shadow  of  reason,  either 
from  the  laws  of  his  country,  or  the  laws  of  the  stage 

These  hardshi{M,  this  hazard,  which  every  gentle-^ 
man  will  be  exposed  to  who  writes  anything  for  the 
Stage,  must  certainly  prevent  every  man  of  a  gener- 
ous and  free  spirit  from  attempting  anything  in  that 
way ;  aud,  as  the  stage  has  always  been  the  proper 
channel  fur  wit  and  humour,  therefore,  my  Lords,' 
when  I  speak  agauist  this  Bill,  1  must  think,  I  plead 
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tlie  cause  of  wil,  I  pleaU  the  cause  of  humour,!  plead 
the  cause  of  the  BritUh  stage,  and  of  every  geutleman 
of  taste  iu  the  kiagdom.  But  it  is  not,  my  Lords,  for 
the  sake  of  wil  only;  even  for  the  sake  of  his  Maj- 
esty's Lord  ChumlH^rliiin,  I  mu;^t  he  against  litis  fiill. 
The  noble  Duke  who  has  now  the  honour  to  execute 
that  office  has,  I  am  sure,  aa  little  inclinntion  to  dis- 
oblige as  any  man;  hut,  if  this  BUI  [MtKses,  he  must 
diaobUge,  he  may  disoblige  some  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.  It  is  impossible  to  m-ite  a  play,  but  some  of 
the  characters,  or  some  of  the  satire,  may  be  inter- 
preted so  as  to  point  at  some  iierson  or  another,  per- 
luips  at  some  person  in  lui  eminent  station.  When  it 
comes  to  be  acted,  the  i>eople  will  make  the  applica- 
tion, and  the  person  against  whom  the  application  is 
ma<le  will  think  himself  injure<l,  and  will  ut  leust 
privately  resent  it:  at  present  this  resentment  can  Iw 
directed  only  against  the  author;  hut,  wlien  an  author's 
play  aj)[>ears  with  my  Lord  Chaml>erlain'a  {lassport, 
every  such  resentment  will  be  turned  from  the  author, 
and  pointed  directly  again.st  tlie  I^ird  Cliam1>erlaiur 
who  by  his  stamp  made  the  piece  current.  What  an 
untimnkful  office  are  we  therefore  by  this  Bill  to  put 
upon  his  Mujesty'sLordClmmberlain  t  au  ofTice  which 
can  no  way  contribute  to  his  honour  or  profit,  and 
^ch  a  oni:  us  must  iioccsHitrily  gain  him  a  gruit  deal 
of  ill-will,  and  create  him  a  number  of  enemies. 

The  last  reason  I  sball  trouble  your  Lordships  with, 
for  my  being  against  the  Bill,  is  that,  in  my  opinion, 
it  will  in  no  way  answer  the  end  proposed:  I  mean 
the  end  openly  proposed;  and  I  am  sure  the  only 
end  which  your  Lordsliij>B  propose.  To  prevent  the 
acting  of  a  play  which  has  any  tendency  to  blasphemy, 
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immorality,  sedition,  or  private  scandal,  can  signify 
nothing,  unless  you  can  prevent  its  being  printed  and 
published.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  prevent  its  be- 
ing acted,  and  admit  of  its  being  printed,  you  will 
propagate  the  mischief:  your  prohibition  will  prove 
a  bellows,  which  will  blow  up  the  fire  you  intend  to 
extinguish.  This  Bill  can  therefore  be  of  no  use  for' 
preventing  either  the  public  or  the  private  injury  in- 
tended by  such  a  play ;  and  consequently  can  be  of 
no  manner  of  use,  unlesK  it  be  designed  as  a  prece- 
dent, &»  a  leading  step  towards  another  for  subjecting 
the  press  Likewise  to  a  licenser.  For  such  a  wicked 
purpose  it  may  indeed  be  of  great  use;  and  in  that 
liglit  it  may  most  properly  be  called  a  slep  towards 
arbitrary  power. 

Let  ua  consider,  my  Lords,  that  arbitrary  power 
has  seldom  or  never  been  Introduced  into  any  country 
at  once.  It  must  be  introduced  by  slow  degrees,  and 
as  it  were  step  by  step,  lest  the  people  should  perceive^ 
its  approach.  The  barriers  and  fences  of  the  people's' 
lilwrty  must  he  pluckeil  up  one  by  one,  and  some 
plausible  pretences  must  be  found  for  removing  or 
hood-winking,  one  after  another,  those  sentries  who 
are  posted  by  the  constitution  of  a  free  country,  for 
warning  the  people  of  their  danger.  When  these 
preparatory  steps  are  once  made,  the  people  may  then, 
indeed,  with  regret,  see  slaverj'  and  arbitrary  power 
making  long  strides  over  their  land,  bnt  It  will  be  too 
late  to  think  of  preventing  or  av<»itUng  the  impending 
ruin.  The  stage,  my  Lords,  and  the  presB,  are  two  of 
our  oul-sentries ;  if  we  remove  them,  if  we  hood-wink 
them, — if  we  thrfiw  them  in  fetters,  the  enemy  may 
surprise  us.     Therefore  1  must  look  upon  the  Bill 
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now  before  us  as  a  etep,  and  a  most  necessaiy  step  too, 
for  introduciug  arbitrary  power  into  this  kingdom  :  it 
is  a  step  so  necessary,  that  if  ever  any  future  ambi- 
tious King,  or  guilty  Minister,  should  tbrni  to  himself 
so  wicktsl  a  <lesign,  lie  will  have  reason  to  thank  us, 
for  having  done  so  mucli  of  the  work  to  his  hand ; 
but  such  tlianlwH,  or  thanks  from  such  a  man,  I  am 
oonrinccd,  every  one  of  your  Lordshi|)6  would  blush 
to  receive,  and  scorn  to  deserve. 


FIRST  SPEECH  ON  THE  GIN  ACT. 

FeDEtuAity  21,  174S. 
Mr  Ix)RDS, 

The  Bill  now  under  our  consideration  appears  to 
me  to  deserve  a  much  closer  regard  than  seems  to 
have  been  paid  to  it  in  the  otlicr  House,  through 
which  it  was  hurried  witU  the  utmost  prfcipitation, 
and  where  it  passed  almost  without  the  formality  of  a 
debate;  nor  can  I  think  that  earnestness,  with  which 
ftome  Lords  seem  inclined  to  press  it  forward  here, 
consistent  with  the  importance  of  the  consequences 
which  may  with  great  reason  be  expected  from  it. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  where  ao  gi*eat  a  number 
have  formed  ex[«ctations  of  a  national  l>cnefit  from 
any  Bill,  so  much  deference,  at  least,  is  due  to  their 
judgment,  as  that  the  Bill  should  be  considered  iu  a 
Committee.  This,  my  Ijords,  I  admit  to  be  in  other 
cases  a  just  nnd  reasonable  demand ;  and  will  readily 
allow  that  the  j)ruposal  not  only  of  a  considerable 
number,  but  even  of  any  single  Lord,  ought  to  be  fully 
examinodf  and  regularly  debated,  according  to  the 
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usual  forms  of  this  House.  But  in  the  present  case, 
my  Lord»,  nnd  in  all  cases  like  the  present,  thin  de- 
mand is  improper,  because  it  is  uselesa;  and  it  is 
useless,  becniise  we  can  do  now  all  that  we  can  do 
hereafter  in  a  Committee,  For  the  Bill  before  us  is  a 
Money- Bill,  which,  according  to  the  present  opinion 
of  the  Commons,  we  have  no  right  to  amend,  aud 
which  therefore  we  have  no  need  of  considering  in  a 
Committee,  since  the  event  of  all  our  deliberations 
must  be,  that  we  are  either  to  reject  or  jkihs  it  in  its 
present  state.  For  I  suppose  no  Lord  will  think  this 
a  proper  time  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  the 
Commons,  for  the  revival  of  those  privileges  to  wliich 
I  believe  we  have  a  right;  and  such  a  controversy, 
the  least  attempt  to  amend  a  Money-Bill  will  certainly 
produce. 

To  desire  tlicrefure,  ray  Lords,  that  this  Bill  may 
be  considered  in  a  Committee,  is  only  to  desire  that  it 
may  gain  one  step  without  opposition ;  that  it  may 
proeeed  through  the  forms  of  the  House  by  stealth, 
and  that  the  consideration  of  it  may  be  delayed,  till 
the  exigencies  of  the  Government  shall  be  so  great,  ns 
not  to  allow  time  for  raising  tlie  supplies  by  any  otlier 
method. 

By  this  artifice,  groes  as  it  is,  the  {Wtrons  of  this 
wonderful  Bill  hot>e  to  obstruct  a  ])lain  and  open 
detection  of  its  tendency.  They  hope,  my  Ijotd&, 
tliat  the  Bill  shall  operate  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  liquor  which  it  is  intended  to  bring  into  more 
general  use:  and  that,  as  those  wlio  drink  spirits  are 
drunk  before  they  are  well  aware  that  they  are  drink- 
ing, the  effects  of  this  law  shall  be  perceivetl  before 
we  know  that  we  have  made  it.     Their  intent  is,  to 
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give  us  a  dram  of  policy,  which  k  to  be  swallowcrl  be- 
l^re  it  is  tasted,  ami  whidi,  when  once  it  ia  swallowed, 
will  turn  our  heads. 

Bnt,  my  Lords,  I  ho|>e  we  j^hiiH  be  so  cautious  as  to 
examine  the  draught  which  these  gtatc-empirics  have 
thought  propter  fo  oSer  us;  and  I  am  cOD&ileut  tliat  a 
very  little  examination  will  convince  us  of  the  ])erni- 
cions  qualities  of  their  new  preparation,  and  show  that 
it  can  have  no  otlier  effect  than  that  of  jmisouing  the 
public. 

The  law  before  us,  my  Lords,  seems  to  be  the  effect 
of  that  practice  of  which  it  is  intended  likewise  lo  be 
the  cause,  ami  to  be  dictated  by  the  liquor  of  which 
it  80  effectually  promotes  the  use ;  for  surely  it  never 
before  was  conceived,  by  any  man  entrusted  with  the 
Administration  of  public  affairs,  to  raise  taxes  by  the 
destruction  of  tlie  people. 

Nothing,  ray  Ixirds,  but  the  destruction  of  all  the 
most  lalwrious  and  useful  part  of  the  nation,  can  be 
expected  from  the  licence  which  is  now  proposal  to  be 
given,  not  only  to  drunkenness,  but  to  drunkenness  of 
tiic  most  detftstable  and  diingeroua  kind,  to  the  abuse 
not  only  of  intoxicating,  but  of  poisonous  liquors. 

Kolhing,  my  Lords,  is  more  absurd  than  to  assert, 
tliat  the  use  of  spirits  will  be  hindered  by  the  Bill 
now  before  us,  or  indeetl  that  it  will  not  be  in  a  very 
great  degree  promoted  by  it.  For  what  produces  all 
kind  of  wickedness,  but  the  pr<jsp«;t  of  impunity  on 
the  one  part,  or  the  solicitation  of  opportunity  on  the 
other?  Eitlier  of  these  two  have  too  frequently  l>ecn 
sufficient  to  overpower  the  sense  of  morality,  and  even 
of  religion  ;  and  what  is  not  U}  be  fearc<l  from  them, 
when  tbey  eliaU  unite  their  force,  and  operate  to- 
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gethcr,  when  temptatious  eliall  be  iucreased,  and  terror 
taken  away  ? 

It  is  allowed,  by  those  who  have  hitherto  disputed 
on  either  side  of  this  question^  that  the  people  appear 
obstinately  enamoured  of  this  new  liquor ;  it  is 
alluwed  on  both  |Hirts,  that  tliis  li([uor  ourrupta  the 
mind,  and  enervates  the  body,  and  destroys  vigour 
and  virtue,  at  the  same  time  tliat  It  makes  those  who 
drink  it  too  idle  and  too  feeble  for  work;  and,  while 
it  impoverishes  them  by  the  present  expense,  disables 
them  frotn  retrieving  its  ill  consequences  by  subse- 
quent industry. 

It  might  be  imagined,  my  Lords,  that  those  who 
had  thus  far  agreed  would  not  easily  find  any  occa- 
sions of  dispute;  nor  would  any  man,  unacquainted 
with  the  motives  by  whicli  Parliamentary  (iebates  are 
too  often  influenced,  suspect  that  after  the  pernicious 
qualities  of  this  liquor,  and  the  general  inclination 
among  the  people  to  the  immoderate  use  of  it,  had 
been  generally  admitted,  it  could  be  afterwards  in- 
quired, whether  it  ought  to  be  made  more  common, 
whether  tliis  universal  thirst  for  poison  ought  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  legislature,  and  whether  a  new 
statute  ought  to  be  made,  to  secure  dninkurds  in  the 
gratification  of  their  appetites. 

To  pretend,  my  Lords,  that  the  design  of  tluB  Bill 
is  to  prevent  or  diminish  the  use  of  spirits,  is  to  tram- 
ple upon  common  sense,  and  to  violate  the  rules  of 
decency  as  well  as  of  reason.  For  wlicn  did  any  man 
hear,  that  a  commodity  was  prohibited  by  licensing 
its  sale,  or  that  to  offer  and  refuse  is  the  same  action  ? 

It  is  indeed  pleaded,  that  it  will  be  made  dearer  by 
the  tax  which  is  proposed,  and  that  the  increase  of 
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the  price  will  (liminiKli  the  number  of  Llie  purcliasors ; 

but  it  is  at  the  same  time  expected,  that  this  tax  shall 

leupply  the  expense  of  a.  war  on  the  Contincni.     It  \» 

Iftaserted  therefore,  that  the  consumption  of  spirits  will 

be  hindered;  and  yet  that  it  will  be  such  as  may  he 

expected  to  furnish,  from  a  very  small  tax,  a  revenue 

sufficient  for  the  supfwrt  of  armies,  for  the  re-eetab- 

^liiihnient  of  the  Austrian  family,  and  the  repressing 

fai  the  attem])ts  of  France. 

Surely,  my  Lords,  these  expectations  are  not  very 
consistent ;  nor  can  it  be  imagined  that  they  arc  both 
formed  In  the  same  head,  though  they  may  be  ex- 

tprejiwed   by   the  same  mouth.     It  is  luiwever  somo 
recHtmmeuduliou  of  a  statesman,  when,  of  his  asser- 
tions, one  can   be  found  reasonable  or  true;  and  in 
Ibis,  praise  cimnot  l>e  denied  to  our  present  Ministers; 
for  though  it  is  undoubtedly  false,  that  this  tax  will 
lessen  the  eousumptiou  of  spirits,  it  is  certainly  true 
I      ibat  it  will  prwlucc  a  very  large  revenue,  a  revenue 
^pthat  will  not  fail  but  with  the  people  from  whose  de- 
"     bauclieries  it  arises. 

Our  Ministers  will  therefore  have  the  same  honour 

I      with  tiieir  predecessors,  of  having  given  rise  to  a  new 

Bibnd,  not  indeed  for  the  payment  of  our  debts,  but  for 

^BiQuch  more  valuable  purposes,  for  the  cheering  of  our 

^hearts  under  oppression,  and  for  the  ready  support 

of  lliose  debts  which  we  have  lost  hopes  of  paying. 

Tliey  are  resolved,  my  Lords,  that  the  nation,  which 

no  endeavours  can  make  wise,  shall,  while  they  are  at 

its  head,  at  least  be  merry ;  and,  since  public  happi- 

1  nesB  is  the  end  of  government,  tliey  seem  to  imagine 

jUiat  they  shall  deserve  applause  by  an    expedient, 

ivhich  will  enable  evei'y  man  to  lay  his  cares  asleep. 
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to  drown  sorrow,  itiid  loee  in  the  dolights  of  drunken- 
n«a  both  the  public  miseries  and  his  own. 

Luxury,  my  Lords,  is  to  be  tiixetl,  but  vice  pro- 
hibited, let  the  difiiculties  in  executing  the  law  be 
what  they  will.  Would  you  lay  u  tax  upon  a  breach 
of  the  Ten  CommandmeutB?  Would  not  such  a  tax  be 
wicked  and  scandalous;  because  it  would  imply  an 
indulgence  to  all  those  who  could  pay  the  tax?  la 
not  this  a  reproach  most  justly  thrown  by  Proteetante 
upon  the  church  of  Rome?  Was  it  not  the  chief 
cause  of  the  Reformation  ?  And  will  you  follow  a 
preeeilent  which  brought  reproach  anci  ruin  upon 
those  that  introduced  It?  This  is  the  very  case  now 
before  us.  You  are  going  to  lay  a  tax,  and  conse- 
quently to  indulge  a  sort  of  druiifccnnewi,  which  al- 
most necessarily  produces  u  breach  of  every  one  of  the 
Ten  Commandments.  Can  you  expect  the  reverend 
Bench  will  approve  of  this?  T  am  convincetl  they 
will  not,  and  therefore  I  wish  I  had  seen  it  full  upon 
this  occasion.  I  am  sure  I  have  setjn  it  much  fuller 
upon  some  other  occasions,  in  which  religion  had  no 
such  deep  concern. 

We  have  already,  my  Lonls,  several  sorts  of  funds 
in  this  nation,  so  many  that  a  man  must  have  a  good 
deal  of  learning  to  be  master  of  them.  Thanks  to 
bis  MajeHty,  we  have  now  amongst  us  ihe  most  learned 
man  of  I  he  nation  in  this  way.  I  wish  he  would  rise 
up  and  tell  us,  what  name  we  are  to  give  to  this  new 
fund.  We  have  already  the  Civil  List  Fund,  the 
Sinking  Fund,  the  aggregate  Fund,  the  South-sea 
Fond,  and  God  knows  how  many  others.  What 
name  we  are  to  give  to  tliis  new  fund  I  know  not, 
unle^  we  are  to  call  it  the  Drinking  Fund.     It  may 
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perlin[i6  enable  the  people  of  a  certain  foreign  ter- 
ritory to  drink  claret,  but  it  will  diflabie  the  peopio 
of  this  kingdom  from  drinking  anything  uIh;  IniL  gin; 
for,  when  a  man  haa,  by  gin-drinking,  rendereil  liim- 
self  unfit  for  labour  or  biisincas,  he  can  purchfuo 
nothing  else,  and  tlicn  the  IxMt  thing  he  can  do  is  to 
drink  on  till  he  die& 

Surely,  my  Lords,  men  of  euch  unbounded  bonovo- 
lence,  as  our  present  Ministers  deserve  such  honours 
as  were  never  ]>aid  before :  they  deserve  to  bestride  a 
butt  upon  every  sign-post  in  the  City,  or  to  have  their 
figures  exhibited  as  tokens  where  this  lir|uor  is  to  be 
sold  by  the  licence  which  they  have  procured.  TJiey 
must  be  at  least  reniembereil  to  future  ages,  hh  the 
happy  politicians,  who,  after  all  expedients  for  rais- 
ing taxes  had  been  employed,  discovered  a  new 
method  of  draining  the  last  relics  of  the  public 
wealth,  and  added  a  new  revenue  to  the  Government: 
Dor  will  those,  who  shall  hereufler  enumerate  the  sev- 
eral funds  DOW  establiflhod  among  us,  forget  among 
ibe  beoefactors  to  llieir  country  the  illustrious  Mithurs 
of  the  Drinking  Fund. 

May  I  be  allowed,  roy  Lords,  to  oongratnlate  mj 
emmtrrroen  and  fellow-sul^ecte  upon  the  happy  timea 
which  are  now  approaching,  in  which  no  man  will  be 
diflqualifiwi  from  the  privilege  of  being  drunk  ;  when 
an  disooDteot  and  disloyalty  shall  be  forgoiieo,  and 
tbe  people,  tboogfa  now  ooM^dMcd  by  the  nustkOj  u 
enemiea,  akall  acknowledge  the  lenity  of  tlut  gorera- 
nent,  mder  wkicb  all  rauainu  are  taJun  away  ? 

Bat,  to  a  BiB  far  ■KfadeainUeparpoaBB,  it  would 
be  props',  ay  Lords,  lo  prefix  a  preamble,  in  wfajc^ 
lh«  kaadaiB  «f  ovr  iofci  iiliui  ilOTild  be  MMire  loUy 
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explanind,  tlint  tho  imtion  may  not  mistake  our  indnl- 
genoe  for  cruelty,  nor  consider  their  benefactors  oa 
their  persecutors.  If  therefore  this  Bill  be  cotisidered 
and  amended  (for  why  else  shouhl  it  be  considered  ?)  ■ 
in  a  Committee,  I  shnll  humbly  propose,  that  it  shall 
be  introduced  in  thia  manner.  "Whereas  the  designs 
"of  the  jireseut  Ministry,  whatever  they  are,  cannot 
**  be  executed  without  a  great  number  of  mercenaries, 
"  which  mercenaries  cannot  be  liired  without  money ; 
"and  whereas  the  present  disposition  of  this  nation  to 
''drunkenness  inclines  us  to  believe,  that  they  will 
"|itiy  more  cheerfully  for  the  iindistiirbwl  enjoyment 
"of  distilled  liquors,  than  for  any  other  concession 
"  that  can  be  made  by  the  Grovernnient ;  be  it  enacted, 
"by  the  King'a  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  that  no 
"man  shall  hereafter  be  denied  the  right  of  being  i 
"drunk  on  the  following  conditions."  ■ 

This,  ray  Lords,  to  trifle  no  longer,  is  the  proper 
preamble  to  this  Bill,  which  containB  only  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  people  of  thiu  kingdom  are  to  be 
alloweil  henceforward  to  riot  in  debauchery,  in  de- 
bauchery licensed  by  law,  and  countenanced  by  tlie 
magistrates.  For  there  is  no  doubt  but  those,  on 
whom  the  inventors  of  this  tax  shall  confer  authority, 
will  be  directed  to  assist  their  maHtcra  in  their  design 
to  encourage  the  consumption  of  that  liquor,  from 
-which  such  large  revenues  are  exj>e<;ted,  and  to  mul-j 
tiply  witliout  end  thoee  licences  which  are  to  pay  a 
yearly  tribute  to  the  Crown. 

By  this  unbounded  h'cence,  my  Lords,  that  price 
Tfill  be  lessened,  from  the  increase  of  which  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  efficacy  of  this  law  arc  pretended ; 
for  the  number  of  rebiilers  will  leaecn  the  value,  as  in 
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bU  otlier  cases,  and  lessen  it  more  than  this  tax  will 
increase  iL  Besides,  it  is  to  be  coasidered,  that  at 
present  the  retailer  expects  to  he  paid  for  the  danger 
which  he  incurs  by  an  unlawfiil  trade,  and  will  not 
trust  his  repimition  or  his  purae  to  the  mercy  of  his 
customer,  without  a  profit  proportioned  to  the  hazard ; 
but,  when  once  the  restraint  shall  he  tiikcn  away,  he 
will  sell  ibr  common  gaiu,  and  it  can  hardly  be  im- 
agined that,  at  present,  he  subjects  himself  to  infor- 
mations and  penalties  for  less  than  sixpence  a  gallon. 

The  8j>eciou8  pretence,  on  which  this  Bill  is  founded, 
and  indcc<t  the  only  pretence  that  deserves  to  be 
termed  specious,  is  the  propriety  of  taxing  vice;  but 
this  maxim  of  government  has,  on  this  occasion,  been 
either  mistaken  or  perverted.  Vice,  my  Lords,  is  not 
properly  to  he  taxed,  hut  suppressed;  and  heavy 
taxes  are  sometimes  the  only  means  by  which  that 
suppression  can  be  attaine<l.  Luxury,  my  Lords,  or 
the  excess  of  that  which  is  pernicions  only  by  its  ex- 
cess, may  very  ])roperly  Iw  taxed,  tlial  such  excess, 
though  not  strictly  unlawful,  may  be  made  more 
difficult.  But  the  use  of  those  things  which  are 
^mply  hurtful,  hurtful  in  their  own  nature,  and  in 
every  degree,  is  to  be  prohibited.  None,  my  Lords, 
ever  heard  in  any  nation  of  a  tax  upon  thefl  or  adul- 
tery, because  a  tax  implies  a  licence  granted  for  the 
use  of  that  which  is  taxed,  to  all  who  shall  be  willing 
to  pay  it. 

Crunkcnncss,  my  Lords,  is  universally  and  in  all 
circumstances  an  evil;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
taxed,  but  punished,  and  the  means  of  it  not  to  be 
made  easy  by  a  slight  Impost,  which  none  can  feel, 
but  to  he  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  people,  and 
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secured  by  the  heavieet  taxes,  levied  with  the  u(m( 
rigour,  I  hope  those,  to  whose  care  the  religion  of 
the  nation  is  [articularly  consigned,  will  unanimously 
join  with  mo  in  maintaining  the  necessity,  not  of 
ta,xing  vice,  hut  suppressing  it,  and  unite  for  the  re- 
jecting of  a  Bill,  by  which  the  future,  as  well  as 
preeent,  happiness  of  thousands  mu«t  be  destroyed. 


SECOND  SPEECH   ON  THE  GIN  ACT. 

Febbuaby  24,  1743. 

My  LoRne, 

Though  tlie  noble  Lord*  who  haa  been  pleased  to 
excite  us  to  an  unanimous  concurrence  with  himself 
and  his  associates  in  the  Ministry,  in  passing  the  ex- 
cellent and  wonder-working  Bill;  this  Bill  wliich  is 
to  lessen  the  consumption  of  spirits,  without  lessening 
the  quantity  wliich  is  distilled ;  wliiuli  is  to  restrain 
druukardH  from  drinking,  by  setting  their  favourite 
liquor  always  before  their  eyes;  to  conquer  habiut  by 
continuing  them ;  and  correct  vice  by  indulging  it, 
according  to  the  lowest  reckoning,  for  at  least  another 
yoir;  still,  my  Lords,  sucli  is  my  olistinacy,  or  such 
my  ignorance,  that  I  cannot  yet  comply  with  his  pro- 
posal, nor  can  prevail  with  myself  either  to  concur 
with  measures  so  apjiarently  op[)oaite  to  the  intei>eat  of 
tiie  public,  or  to  licar  them  riudicated,  without  declar- 
ing how  little  I  approve  it. 

During  the  course  of  this  long  debate,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  recapitulate  and  digest  the  arguments 
which  have  been  advanced,  and  have  considered  them 

•  The  Duke  of  NtwcMtl*. 
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botb  separately  and  conjointly,  but  find  myself  at  the 
same  di.stance  from  conviction  aa  when  I  first  entered 
the  House. 

la  judication  of  tbis  Bill,  my  Lords,  wc  have  been 
told  that  the  present  law  is  iueficctual ;  that  our  man- 
nfiioture  is  not  to  be  destroyed^  or  not  this  year ;  that 
the  security  offered  by  the  present  Bill  has  induced 
great  numbers  to  subscribe  to  the  new  fund ;  that  it 
has  been  approved  by  the  Commons ;  and  tliat,  if  it 
be  found  inefiecttial,  it  may  be  amended  another  Ses- 
sion. 

All  these  arguments,  my  Lords,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
examine,  because  I  am  always  desirous  of  gratifying 
those  great  men  to  whom  the  administration  of  afikirs 
is  intrusted,  and  have  always  very  cautiously  avoided 
the  odium  of  disMffection,  which  they  will  undoubt- 
edly throw,  in  imitation  of  their  predecessors,  upon 
all  those  whose  way  waixl  consciences  shall  oblige  them 
to  hinder  the  execution  of  their  scfaemes. 

"With  a  very  strong  desire,  therefore,  though  with 
DO  great  ho|>ed,  of  finding  them  in  the  right,  I  venture 
to  begin  my  inquiry,  and  engage  in  the  examination 
of  their  first  assertion,  that  tlie  present  law  against  the 
abase  of  strong  liquois  is  without  eOect. 

I  hojie,  my  Lords,  it  jiortends  well  to  my  inquiry, 
that  (he  first  i>oeition  which  I  have  to  examine  is  true ; 
nor  can  I  forl>ear  to  congratulate  your  Lordships  upon 
having  heard  from  the  new  Ministry  one  assertion  not 
to  be  contradicted. 

It  is  evident,  my  Lords,  from  daily  observation,  and 
demoujitrable  from  the  pajiers  upon  the  table,  that 
every  year,  eiuce  the  enacting  of  the  last  law,  tliat 
vice  has  increased  which  it  wus  intended  to  repress, 
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and  that  no  time  lias  been  so  ftiTourabIc  to  tbc  retailers 
of  spirits  as  tbat  which  has  passed  since  they  were 
prohibited. 

It  may  therefore  be  ex])ected,  my  Lords,  Uiat,  hav- 
ing agreed  with  the  Ministers  iu  their  fundamental 
proposition,  I  ehall  concur  with  them  in  the  conee- 
queuce  which  they  draw  from  it ;  and,  having  allowed 
that  the  present  law  is  inefiectual^  f<houId  admit  tbat 
another  is  neoesBary. 

But,  my  Lords,  in  order  to  discover  whether  this 
consequence  be  necessary,  it  must  first  be  inquinrtl  why 
the  preeent  law  is  of  no  force?  For,  my  LorJa,  it 
will  be  found,  upon  reflection,  that  there  are  certain 
degrees  of  corruption  that  may  binder  the  effect  of 
the  best  laws.  The  magigtmtes  may  be  vicious,  and 
forbear  to  enforce  that  law  by  which  themselrcB 
are  condemned;  they  may  he  indolent,  and  inclined 
ratlier  to  connive  at  widcedueee,  by  which  they  are 
not  injured  themselves,  than  to  repress  it  by  a  labo- 
rious exertion  of  their  authority ;  or  tbey  may  he 
timorous,  and,  instead  of  awing  the  vicious,  may  be 
awed  by  them. 

In  any  of  the»e  cases,  my  LK)rds,  the  law  is  not  to 
be  condemned  for  its  inefficacy,  aiuce  it  only  fails  by 
the  dcfettt  of  those  who  are  to  direct  its  operations. 
The  beet  and  meet  im^iortant  laws  will  cotitrihute 
very  Uttle  to  the  security  or  happiness  of  a  people,  if 
no  judges  of  integrity  and  spirit  can  be  fonnd  amongst 
them.  Even  the  moeit  beueficiul  and  useful  Bill  that 
Ministers  can  possibly  imagine,  a  bill  for  laying  on 
our  estates  a  tax  of  the  fifth  part  of  their  yearly 
value,  would  be  wholly  withoat  eflect,  if  collectors 
oould  not  be  obtained. 
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I  am  tlierefure,  my  Lordti,  }'«l  doubtful  whether  the 
inefficacy  of  the  law  uow  subsistiug  nece&earily  obliges 
us  to  provide  nuother;  for  iko&e  tliat  declared  tl  to  be 
melees,  owned  at  the  same  time  that  no  man  eudeav* 
oured  to  enforce  it;  so  that  perhaps  its  only  defect 
may  be,  that  it  will  not  cxeouLc  itself. 

Kor,  though  1  should  allow  that  the  law  is  at 
present  impelled  by  diSiCulties  which  cannot  be 
broken  throuf;h,  but  by  men  of  more  spirit  and 
dignity  than  the  Ministers  may  be  inclined  to  trust 
with  commisgioiis  of  the  peace,  yet  it  can  only  be  col- 
lected, that  another  law  is  necessary,  not  that  the  law 
now  pn>{>06ed  will  be  of  any  advantage. 

Qreat  use  has  been  made  of  the  ineificacy  of  tlie 
present  law,  to  decry  the  proposal  made  by  the  noble 
Lord,  for  laying  a  lugh  doty  upon  these  pernicious 
liquors.  High  duties  have  already,  as  we  are  iu- 
formed,  been  tried  without  advantage;  high  duties 
are  at  tliis  hour  imposed  upon  those  spirits  which  are 
retailed^  yet  we  see  them  every  day  sold  in  the  streets, 
without  the  payment  of  the  tax  required;  and  there- 
fore it  will  be  folly  to  make  a  second  essay  of  means 
which  have  been  found  by  the  essay  of  many  years, 
unsuccessful. 

It  lias  been  granted  on  all  sides  in  this  debate,  nor 
was  it  ever  denied  on  any  other  occasion,  that  the  con- 
Buraption  of  any  commodity  is  most  easily  hindered 
by  raising  its  price ;  and  its  price  is  to  be  raised  by 
the  imposition  of  a  duty.  This,  my  Lords,  which  is, 
I  suppose,  the  opinion  of  every  man,  of  whatever 
degree  of  experience  or  understanding,  appears  like- 
wise to  have  been  thought  of  by  the  authors  of  the 
present  law;  and  therefore  they  imagined  that  they 
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had  effectually  provided  against  the  increase  of  drnnb- 
enness,  by  laying  upon  thut  liquor  which  shouKI  be 
retailed  iu  small  quantities,  a  duty  which  none  of  the 
inferior  classes  of  dninkards  would  be  able  to  pay. 

Thus,  my  Lords,  they  conceived  that  they  had  re- 
formed the  common  people,  without  infringing  the 
pleasures  of  others;  and  applauded  the  hajipy  con- 
trivance, by  which  spirits  were  to  be  made  dear  only 
to  the  poor,  while  every  miin  who  could  afford  to  pur- 
chase twu  galtoim  was  at  liberty  to  riot  at  his  ease, 
and,  over  a  full  flowing  bumpier,  look  down  with  con- 
tempt upon  his  former  compauions,  now  ruthlessly 
condemned  to  disconsolate  sobriety. 

But,  my  Lords,  this  intention  was  frustrated,  and 
the  project,  ingenious  as  it  was,  fell  ty  the  ground: 
for,  tliough  they  had  laid  a  tax,  they  unhappily  forgot 
this  tax  would  make  no  addition  to  the  price  unlose 
it  wiis  paid ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  jmid  unless  some 
were  empowered  to  collect  it. 

Here,  my  I^rds,  was  the  diiEculty  ;  those  who  made 
the  lavF  were  inclined  to  lay  a  tax  from  which  them- 
selves should  be  exempt,  and  therefore  would  not 
charge  the  liquor  an  it  issued  from  the  still;  and 
whtu  once  it  was  dispersed  in  tlie  hauds  of  petty 
dealers,  it  was  no  longer  to  be  found  without  the 
assistance  of  informers ;  and  informers  could  not  carry 
on  the  business  of  prosecution  without  the  couisent  of 
the  people. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  the 
law,  the  repeal  of  which  is  proposed,  since  it  appears 
already  that  it  failed  only  from  a  partiality  not  easily 
defended,  and  from  tlie  omission  of  what  is  now  pro- 
poeed,  the  coUecling  the  duty  from  the  still-head. 
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If  tliis  method  be  foUoweU,  tliere  will  be  uo  longer 
any  need  of  informations,  or  of  any  rigorous  or  new 
mcu»ure» ;  tlic  same  officers  that  collect  a  smaller  duly 
may  levy  a  greater;  nor  can  tliey  be  easily  deceived 
wilb  regard  to  tlie  quantities  that  are  made ;  the  de- 
ceits at  least,  that  can  be  used,  are  in  use  already ; 
they  are  frequently  detected  and  suppressed,  nor  will 
a  larger  duty  enable  the  distillers  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  officers  with  more  success. 

Against  this  proposal,  therefore,  tlie  inefficacy  of 
the  preseut  law  cau  be  no  objectiou.  But  it  is  ui^ed, 
that  such  duties  would  destroy  the  trade  of  distilling ; 
and  a  noble  Lord  luis  been  pleasetl  to  express  great 
tenderuetis  for  a  mauutucture  so  benclLcial  and  ex- 
tensive. 

That  a  large  duty,  levietl  at  the  still,  would  destroy 
or  very  much  impair,  the  trade  of  distilling,  is  certainly 
supposed  by  those  who  defend  it,  foi*  they  proposed 
it  only  lor  that  eud ;  aud  what  better  method  cau  they 
propose,  when  they  are  called  to  deliberate  upon  a  Bill 
for  the  prevention  of  the  excessive  use  of  distilled 
liquors. 

The  noble  Lord  has  been  pleased  kindly  to  inform 
OS,  that  the  trade  of  distilling  is  very  extensive,  that 
it  employs  great  uumbers,  aud  that  they  have  arrived 
at  exquisite  skill,  and  therefore — uote  well  the  conse- 
quence— the  trade  of  distilling  in  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged. 

Once  more,  ray  L/^rds,  allow  me  to  wonder  at  the 
different  conceptions  of  diffei-ent  understandings.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  Hitico  the  spirits,  which  the  dis- 
ullers  produce,  are  allowed  to  enfeeble  the  limbs,  and 
vitiate  the  blood,  to  pervert  tlie  heart,  and  obscure  the 
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intellect,  that  the  number  of  distillers  ahoulil  be  no 
argument  in  their  favour;  for  I  never  heard  that  a 
law  against  theft  was  repealed  or  delayed  because 
thieves  were  numerous.  It  api>ear8  to  me,  mj  Lords, 
that  if  50  formidable  a  Irody  are  confederated  against 
the  virtue  or  the  lives  of  their  fellow-citizeus,  it  is 
time  to  put  an  end  to  the  havoc,  and  to  interpose 
while  it  is  yet  in  our  power,  to  stop  the  destruction. 

So  little,  my  Lords,  am  I  affected  with  the  merit  of 
the  wonderful  skill  which  the  distillers  are  said  to 
have  attained,  tliat  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  faculty  of 
great  use  to  mankind  to  prepare  palatable  poison  ;  nor 
shall  I  ever  contribute  my  interest  for  the  reprieve  of 
a  murderer,  because  he  has,  by  long  practice,  obtained 
great  dexterity  in  his  trade. 

If  their  liquors  are  so  delicio»i3,  tliat  the  people  are 
tempted  to  their  own  destruction,  let  us  at  length,  my 
Lords,  secure  them  from  these  fatal  draughts,  by 
bursting  the  vials  that  contain  them ;  let  us  crush  at 
once  these  artists  in  slaughter,  who  have  reconciled 
their  countrymen  to  sickness  and  to  ruin,  and  spread 
over  the  pitfallsof  debauchery  such  baits  as  cannot  be 
resisted. 

The  noble  Lord  has,  indeed,  admitted  that  this  Bill 
may  not  be  found  sufficiently  coercive,  but  gives  us 
hopes  that  it  may  be  improved  and  enforced  another 
year,  and  pt^rsuades  us  to  endeavour  a  reformation  of 
drunkenness  by  degrees,  and,  above  all,  to  beware  at 
present  of  hurting  the  manufacture. 

I  am  very  far,  my  Lords,  from  thinking  that  there 
are,  this  year,  any  peculiar  reasons  for  tolerating  mur- 
der; nor  csn  I  conceive  why  the  manufacture  should 
be  held  sacred  now,  if  it  be  to  be  destroyed  herouitcr. 
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We  are,  indeed,  desired  to  try  bow  far  this  law  wiU 
operate,  that  we  may  bo  more  able  to  proceed  with 
due  rej;;ard  to  this  valuable  tnanufactui'e. 

With  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  law,  it  apjteara 
to  me,  tliat  it  will  only  enricli  the  GoTeraiueut,  with- 
out reforming  the  people ;  and  I  believe  there  are  not 
many  of  a  different  opinion.  If  any  diminution  of 
the  gale  of  spirita  be  expected  from  it,  it  is  to  be  oon- 
aidureil  that  this  diminution  will,  or  will  not,  bo  sucli 
as  is  desire<l  for  the  reformation  of  tlie  ]>eople.  If  it 
be  sufficient,  the  manufacture  is  at  an  end,  and  all  tbe 
reasons  against  a  higher  duty  are  of  equal  force 
against  this:  but  if  it  is  not  sulBcient,  we  have,  at 
least,  omitteil  part  of  our  duty,  and  have  neglected 
the  beallli  and  virtue  of  the  people. 

I  cannot,  my  Lords,  yet  discover  why  a  reprieve  ia 
desired  for  this  manufacture;  why  the  present  year  is 
not  equally  propitious  to  the  reformation  of  mankind 
ss  any  will  he  that  may  succeed  it.  It  is  true  we  are 
at  war  with  two  nations,  and  jierhaps  with  more;  but 
war  may  be  belter  prosecuted  without  money  than 
without  men ;  and  we  but  little  consult  the  mllilnry 
glory  of  our  country,  if  we  raise  supplies  for  paying 
our  armies,  by  the  destruction  of  those  armies  that  we 
are  contriving  to  pay. 

We  have  beard  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  na- 
tion by  degrees  urged  as  an  argument  for  imposing 
firet  a  lighter  duty,  antl  afterwards  a  heavier.  This 
complaisance  for  wickedness,  my  Lords,  is  not  so  de- 
fensible as  that  it  should  be  battei-ed  by  arguments  in 
form,  and  therefore  I  shall  only  relate  a  reply  made 
by  Webb,  the  noted  walker,  upon  a  parallel  occasion. 

This  man,  who  must  bo  remembered  by  many  of 
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yonr  Liord8l»i|»,  was  remarkable  for  vigour,  both  of 
mind  and  body,  and  lived  wholly  upon  wuter  for  hia 
drink,  and  cliiefly  ujk>u  vegetables  for  liifi  other  euB- 
lenance.  He  was  one  day  recomniendiug  bis  regimen 
to  one  of  his  friendw  who  loved  wine,  and  who  per^ 
haps  might  somewhat  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of 
this  spirituous  manufacture,  and  urged  him,  with  great 
earnestncsi,  to  quit  a  course  of  hixury,  by  which  his 
health  and  his  intellects  would  equally  be  destroyed. 
The  gentleman  appe:ired  tmnvinced,  and  tolil  hira, 
"that  he  would  conform  to  hia  counsel,  but  tliought 
"  he  could  not  change  hia  course  of  life  at  once,  and 
"would  leave  off  strong  liquors  by  degrees."  "By 
"  degrees!"  says  the  otlier  with  indignation  ;  "  if  you 
"sliould  unhappily  &11  into  the  fire,  would  you  caa- 
"  tion  your  servants  not  to  pull  you  out  but  by 
"  degrees  r 

This  answer,  my  Lords,  is  applicable  to  the  present 
case.  The  nation  is  sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of  cor- 
ruption ;  the  people  are  not  only  vicious,  but  insolent 
beyond  example;  they  not  only  break  the  laws,  but 
defy  them,  and  yet  some  of  your  Lordships  are  for 
reforming  them  by  degrees. 

I  am  not  so  easily  persuaded,  my  Lords,  that  our 
Ministers  really  intend  to  supply  the  defects  that  may 
hereailer  be  discovered  in  this  Bill.  It  will  doubtless 
produce  money,  perhaps  much  more  than  they  appear 
to  expect  from  it.  I  doubt  not  but  the  licen!?od  re- 
tailers will  be  mure  than  fifty  thousand,  and  the  quan- 
tity retaileil  must  increase  with  the  number  of  retailers. 
As  the  Bill  will,  therefore,  answer  all  the  ends  in- 
tended by  it,  I  do  not  expect  to  see  it  altered;  for  1 
have  oerer  observed  Mioisters  desirous  of  amending 
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their  own  errors,  unless  they  are  such  as  have  caused 
a  deBciencT  in  the  revenue. 

Besides,  my  Lords,  it.  \s  not  certain  that^  when  this 
fond  is  raortguged  to  the  public  creditors,  tliey  can 
prevail  upon  the  Commons  to  change  the  security. 
They  may  couLinue  the  Bill  in  force,  for  the  reasous, 
whatever  they  are,  for  which  they  liave  passed  it ;  and 
the  good  intentions  of  our  Ministers,  however  sincere, 
mny  be  defeated,  and  drunkenness,  legal  drunkenness 
eetablisiied  in  the  nation. 

This,  my  Lords,  is  very  reasonable ;  and  therefore 
we  ought  to  exert  ourselves  for  the  safety  of  the  nation, 
while  the  power  is  yet  in  our  own  hands ;  and  without 
r^ard  to  the  opinion  or  proceedings  of  tlie  other 
House,  show  that  we  are  yet  the  chief  guardians  of  the 
people. 

The  ready  compliance  of  the  Commons,  with  the 
measures  proposed  in  this  Bill,  has  been  mentioned 
here,  with  a  view,  I  sup[»ose,  of  influencing  us ;  but, 
aurely  by  those  who  had  forgotten  our  independence, 
or  resigned  their  own.  It  is  not  only  the  right,  but 
tlie  duty  of  either  House,  to  dtdiberate,  witliout  re- 
gard to  the  determinatiouB  of  the  other :  for  how  should 
the  nation  receive  any  benefit  from  the  distinct  powers 
that  oomjHJse  the  Legislature,  unless  the  determina'r 
tions  are  without  influence  upon  each  other?  If 
either  the  example  or  authority  of  the  Commons  can 
divert  us  from  following  our  own  convictions,  we  are 
no  longer  part  of  the  Legislature;  we  have  given 
op  our  Iionuurs,  and  our  privileges;  fin<l  wliat  then  is 
our  eoncurreucc  but  slavery,  or  our  sufirage  but  an 
eclio? 

The  only  argument,  therafore,  that  now  remains,  is 
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the  expediency  of  gratifying  those,  by  whose  ready 
subscription  the  exigencies  our  new  slatesracn  have 
brought  upon  ua  have  been  supported,  and  of  continu- 
ing the  econrity  by  which  they  have  been  encouraged 
to  such  liberal  contributions. 

Public  cr€<lit,  my  Lords,  is  indeed  of  very  gre&t 
importance;  but  public  credit  can  never  be  long  sup- 
ported without  public  virtue;  nor  indeed,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment could  mortgage  the  morals  and  health  of  the 
people,  would  it  be  just  and  rational  to  confirm  the 
bargain.  If  the  Ministry  can  raise  money  only  by 
the  destruction  of  their  fellow-subjecta,  they  ought  to 
abandon  those  schemes  for  which  the  money  is  neces- 
Bary  ;  for  what  calamity  can  be  equal  to  unbounded 
wifketlnesB? 

But,  my  Lordi!,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  choice 
which  may  cost  us  or  our  Ministers  eo  much  r^ret; 
for  the  lutmc  euhBcriptious  may  be  procured  by  an 
offer  of  the  same  advantages  to  a  fund  of  any  other 
kind;  and  the  Sinking  Fund  will  Cflsily  supply  any 
deficiency  that  might  be  8usitecte<l  in  another  Rcheme. 

To  confesB  (he  truth,  I  ahonld  feel  very  little  pain 
from  an  account  tliat  the  nation  was  for  some  time 
determined  to  be  less  liberal  of  their  contributions; 
antl  that  money  was  withheld,  till  it  was  known  in 
what  expeditions  it  was  to  be  employed,  to  what 
princes  subsidies  were  to  be  paid,  and  what  advan- 
tages were  to  be  purchased  by  it  for  our  country.  I 
should  rejoice,  my  Lords,  to  hear  that  tl»c  lottery,  by 
wliich  the  deficiencies  of  this  duty  are  to  be  8U]>pUed, 
was  not  filled ;  and  that  the  people  were  grown,  at 
last,  wise  enough  to  discern  the  fraud,  and  to  prefer 
honest  commerce,  by  which  all  may  be  g&iners,  to  ft 
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game  by  wliicli  the  greatest  number  must  certainly  be 
lowrs. 

The  lotteries,  my  Lords,  which  former  Ministers 
have  proposed,  have  always  been  ctmsured  by  those 
that  tyiw  their  nature  aijd  tlieir  tendency  ;  they  have 
been  considered  as  legal  clieatn,  by  which  the  ignorant 
and  the  rash  are  defrauded,  and  the  subtle  and  ava- 
ricious often  enriched ;  they  have  been  allowed  to 
divert  the  people  from  trade,  and  to  alienate  them 
from  useful  induatry.  A  man  who  is  uneasy  in  hU 
drcumstances,  and  idle  In  his  disposition,  collects  the 
remains  of  his  fortune  and  buys  tiekels  in  a  lottery; 
retired  from  business,  indulges  himself  in  laziness,  and 
wails  in  some  obscure  place  the  event  of  his  adven- 
ture. Another,  instead  of  employing  his  stock  in 
trade,  rents  a  garret,  and  makes  it  liis  business,  by 
false  Intelligence  and  chimerUral  alarms,  to  raise  and 
sink  the  price  of  tickets  alternately,  and  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  lies  which  he  has  himself  invented. 

Such,  my  Lords,  is  the  traffic  that  is  produced  by 
ibis  scheme  of  getting  money ;  nor  were  these  incon- 
veniences unknown  to  the  present  Ministers  In  the 
time  of  tlieir  predecessors,  whom  they  never  ceased  to 
pursue  with  the  loudest  clamorB,  whenever  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  Government  reduced  them  to  a  lottery. 

If  I,  my  Lords,  might  presume  to  recommend  to 
our  Ministers  the  most  probable  method  of  raising  a 
large  sum  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  of  the  Elec- 
torate, I  should,  instead  of  the  tax  and  lottery  now 
proposed,  advise  them  to  establish  a  certain  number  of 
licenwed  wheel-barrowa,  on  which  the  laudable  trade 
of  thimble  and  button  might  be  carried  on  for  the 
support  of  the  war,  and  shoe-boys  might  contnbute 
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to  the  defence  of  the  House  of  Austria  by  raffling  for 
appleB. 

Having  now,  my  Xx>rd8,  examined,  wilb  the  uliiioRt 
candour,  all  the  reasons  which  have  been  offered  in 
defence  of  the  Bill,  I  cannot  conceal  the  result  of  mjy 
inquiry.  The  arguments  have  had  so  little  effe 
uiJon  my  understan<iing,  that,  as  every  man  judges  of 
others  by  himself,  I  cannot  believe  that  they  have  any 
influence,  even  upon  tliose  that  offer  them ;  and  there- 
fore I  am  convinced  that  this  Bill  must  be  the  result 
of  coaaiderations  which  have  been  hitherto  concealed, 
and  is  intended  to  promote  designs  which  are  never 
to  be  discovered  by  the  authors  before  their  ew 
cution. 

Witli  regard  to  these  motives  and  designs,  hoivereij 
artfully  concealed,  every  Lord  in  this  House  is 
liberty  to  offer  his  conjectures. 

When  I  consider,  my  Lords,  the  tendency  of  thia 
Bill,  I  find  it  calculated  only  for  the  propagation  of 
diseases,  the  suppres.sion  of  industry,  and  the  de-, 
strucfciou  of  mankind.  I  find  it  tlie  most  fatal  engine 
that  ever  was  pointed  at  a  people ;  an  engine  by  which 
those  who  are  not  killed  will  be  disabled,  and  tlitwe 
who  preserve  their  limbs  will  be  deprived  of  their 
senses. 

This  Bill  therefore  appears  to  be  designed  only  to 
tlun  the  ranks  of  mankind,  and  to  disburden  th( 
world  of  the  multitudes  that  inhabit  it,  and  is  perhai 
tlie  strongest  proof  of  political  sagacity  that  our  new 
Ministers  have  yet  exhibited.  They  well  know,  my 
Iiords,  that  they  are  universally  detested,  and  that, 
whenever  a  Briton  is  destroyed  they  are  freed  from 
an  enemy  ;  they  have  tlicrcfore  opened  the  fiood-gates 
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of  gin  upon  the  nation,  that,  when  it  is  less  numerous, 
it  may  be  more  (asily  governed- 

Otiier  Ministers,  my  Lords,  who  had  not  attained  to 
so  great  a.  knowledge  in  the  art  of  making  war  upon 
their  country,  when  they  found  their  enemies  clamor- 
ous and  bold,  used  to  awe  them  with  prosecutions  and 
penaUies,  or  destroy  them  like  burglars  with  prisons 
and  with  gibbets.  But  every  age,  ray  Lords,  produces 
some  improvement;  and  every  nation,  however  de- 
generate, gives  birth  at  some  happy  period  of  Lime, 
to  men  of  great  and  enterprising  genius.  It  is  onr 
fortune  to  be  witnesses  of  a  new  discovery  in  politics; 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  being  contempo- 
raries with  those  men  who  have  showed  that  hangmen 
and  halters  are  unnecessary  in  a  state,  and  that  Min- 
isters may  escape  the  rcproiicli  of  destroying  their 
enemies,  by  inciting  them  to  deiitroy  themselves. 

This  new  method  may,  indeed,  have  upon  dtifereni 
constilntiouB  a  diiferent  operation ;  it  may  destroy  the 
lives  of  some  and  the  senses  of  others ;  but  either  of 
these  effects  will  answer  the  purposes  of  the  Ministry, 
to  whom  it  is  indifferent,  provi<led  the  nation  Ix'comes 
insensible,  whether  pestilence  or  lunacy  prevails  among 
them.  Either  mad  or  dead  the  greatest  part  of  the 
people  muet  *iuickly  be,  or  there  is  no  hope  of  the 
continuance  of  the  present  Ministry. 

For  this  purpose,  my  Lords,  what  could  have  been 
invented  more  efficacious  than  an  establishment  of  a 
certain  niimW  of  fihope,  at  which  poison  may  be 
vended ;  |XiL?on  so  prepared  as  to  please  the  pahtte, 
while  it  wastes  the  strength,  and  only  kills  by  intoxi- 
cation?    From   the  first   instance  that  any  of  the 

enemies  of  the  Ministry  shall  grow  clamorous  and 
Vol.  V.  < 
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turbulent,  a  crafty  hireling  may  lead  him  to  tlic 
Miuislerial  slaugliler-liouse,  aud  ply  him  with  their 
wonder-working  liquor,  till  he  us  no  longer  able  to 
8i>eak  or  lliiuk;  and,  my  Lords,  uo  man  can  be  more 
agreeable  lo  our  MiniHten*  than  he  that  can  neither 
8i>eak  nor  think,  except  those  who  speak  without 
thinking. 

But,  my  Lords,  the  Ministers  ought  to  reflect,  that 
though  all  the  jieopleof  tlie  prcHent  age  are  their  ene- 
mie8,  yet  they  have  made  no  trial  of  the  temper  and 
inclinations  of  ]K)sterity.  Our  suceessoi'S  may  be  of 
opinions  very  difierent  from  ours ;  ttiey  may,  ])erhap8, 
approve  of  wars  on  the  C\)ntiuent,  while  our  plauta- 
tions  are  insulted  and  our  tra<le  olxatnicted;  they  may 
think  the  support  of  the  House  of  Austria  of  more 
importance  to  im  tlian  our  own  defence;  and  may 
{lerhaps  so  far  differ  from  their  fatherB,  as  to  imagine 
the  treasures  of  Britain  very  projwrly  employed  in 
BUpporthig  the  troops  and  iucreasiug  tlxe  splondourof 
a  foreign  Electorate. 

Whatever,  my  Lords,  Imi  the  true  reasons  for  which 
tliis  Bill  is  80  warmly  promoted,  I  think  they  ought, 
at  least,  to  be  deliberately  examined  ;■  and  therefore 
cannot  tliink  it  cousisteiit  with  our  regard  for  the 
nation,  to  suffer  it  to  be  precipitated  into  a  law.  The 
year,  my  Lords,  is  not  so  far  advanced,  but  that 
Supplien  may  be  raised  by  some  other  method,  if  this 
should  be  rejected ;  nor  do  I  think  that  we  ought  to 
consent  to  this,  even  though  our  refuel  should  hinder 
the  Supplies,  eiuoe  we  have  no  right,  for  tlje  sake  of  any 
advantage,  however  certain  or  great,  to  violate  all  the 
laws  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  to  fill  the  Exchequer 
with  the  price  of  the  livee  of  our  fellow-subjects. 
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Let  U8  therefore,  my  Lords,  not  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  driven  forward  with  such  haste,  as  may  hinder  us 
from  observing  whither  we  are  going.  Let  us  not  be 
persuaded  to  j^recipitatc  our  counsels,  by  those  who 
know  that  all  delays  are  detrimental  to  tlielr  designs, 
because  delays  may  produce  new  information;  and 
they  are  conscious  tliat  the  Bill  will  be  the  less  ap- 
proved, the  more  it  is  understood. 

But  every  reason  which  they  can  offer  against  the 
motion  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  reason  for  it;  and  there- 
fore I  shall  readily  agree  to  postpone  the  clause,  and 
no  lees  readily  to  reject  the  Bill. 

If,  at  last,  reason  and  evidence  are  vain,  if  neither 
justice  nor  compassion  can  prevail,  but  the  nation 
must  be  destroyed  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  let  us  at  leaat,  my  Lords,  confine  our  asser- 
tions, in  the  preamble,  to  truth.  Let  ua  not  affirm 
^^bat  druukeuneai  is  eBtabti»hed  by  the  advice  or  con- 
it  of  the  Lonla  Spiritual,  since  I  am  couEdent  not 
one  of  them  will  so  far  contradict  his  own  doctrine,  as 
to  vote  for  a  Bill  which  gives  a  sanction  to  one  vice, 
and  ministers  opportunities  and  temptations  to  all 
others,  and  which,  if  it  he  not  speeilily  reixuilcd,  will 
overflow  the  whole  nation  with  a  deluge  of  wickedness. 


LOKDS'  PROTEST. 

TuraOAT,  FEBBlTAmT  1,  1741 

The  Order  of  the  Day  being  read,  for  taking  into 
consideration  the  estimates  and  amount  laid  before 
this  House  the  11th  of  January,  from  the  office  of 
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Secretary  at  War,  pursuanl  to  tbeir  LorJaliips*  Ad- 
dress to  his  Majesty  of  the  15tli  of  December  Iiist: — 

It  was  moved  to  resolve,  that  an  Immble  Address 
be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  beseech  and  advise  his 
Majesty,  that,  eousideriug  the  excessive  and  grievous 
expenses  incurred  by  the  great  number  of  foreign 
troops  now  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain  (ex|>enBcs  so 
increased  by  the  extraordinary  manner^  as  ne  appre- 
hend, of  making  the  estimates  i-elating  thereunto,  and 
which  do  not  appejkr  to  us  conducive  ix>  the  ends  pro- 
posed) his  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased,  in 
compassion  to  his  people,  loaded  already  with  such 
numerous  and  Iieavy  taxes,  such  large  and  growing 
debts,  and  greater  annual  expenses  than  tbls  nation 
at  any  time  ever  before  sustained ;  to  exonerate  his 
subjects  of  the  charge  and  burden  of  those  mercena- 
ries, who  were  taken  into  our  service  last  year,  without 
the  advice  or  consent  of  Parliament. 

After  long  debate  thereupon,  the  question  was  put 
upon  the  said  motion,  and  it  was  resolved  in  the 
negative.     Contents,  35.     Non-contents,  90. 

DissevUieiU — 

1.  Because  we  apprehend,  that  the  assembling  an 
army  in  Flanders  last  year,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  States-General,  was  a  measure  not  only  unwar- 
ranted by  any  advice  or  consent  of  Parliament,  but 
directly  repugnant  to  the  declared  sense  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  their  Kesolution  of  the  23rd  of  March 
last;  it  not  ap[)earing  to  us,  iJiut  any  one  power,  en- 
gaged by  treaty,  or  bound  by  interest  to  support  the 
Queen  of  Uuugary,  except  England  alone,  had  come 
in  to  give  her  any  assistance,  or  to  co-operate  with  us 
in  any  plan  to  which  an  army  in  Flanders  could  be 
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supposed  to  conduce;  and  therefore  the  aupport  then 
promised  by  that  House  to  his  Majesty,  upon  an  ex- 
press conditionnl  supposition  of  being  joined  by  such 
other  fHjwers,  is  so  far  from  authorising  a  measure 
entered  upon  in  circumstances  totally  different,  that 
it  pbiinly  points  otit  the  opinion  of  Parliament  against 
ich  an  undertaking. 

2.  Because  the  taking  16,000  Hanoverians  into  the 
service  of  Gre-iit  Britain,  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  English  forces  assembled  in  Flaudei's,  without 
consulting  the  Parliament  upon  an  affair  of  such 
ao  important  and  delicate  nature  (although  it  was 
foreseen  and  pointed  out  by  the  King  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  at  the  close  of  tlie  last  Session,  and  is 
expresBly  referred  to  iu  his  Majesty's  Si»eecli  at  the 
opening  of  this)  seems  to  us  highly  derogatory  to  the 
riglitSf  honour,  and  dignity  of  the  great  Council  of  the 
nation,  and  a  very  dangerous  precedent  to  future 
times. 

3.  Because  the  restoring  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  by  raising  the  House  of  Austria  to  its  former 
condition  of  influence,  dominion,  and  strength,  is  an 
object  quite  unattainable  by  the  arms  of  Grciit  Britain 
alone.  And  for  the  attaining  of  which,  no  other 
power  has  joined,  or  is  likely  to  join  with  us  In  any 
offensive  engagements,  either  against  the  Emperor,  or 
against  France. 

4.  Because  such  assistance  to  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
^ury,  as  the  situation  of  her  affairs,  and  that  of  all 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  particular  interest  and  policy 
of  this  island  require,  would  have  been  more  pro|>erly 
given  in  money,  with  much  less  expense  and  danger 
to  us,  with  much  more  effect  and  advantage  to  our 
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ally.     The  38,000  raeu,  now  said  to  be  paid  for  It 
service,  cost  thia  nation  1,400,000^,  one  half  of  whio! 
sum  would  have  enabled  her  to  maintain  a  greate; 
number  of  men,   capable  of  acting   wherever  her 
affairs  might  require;  so  that  above  7(X),000/.  seem  to 
be  wantonly  lavished  away  uj>on  thin  ixuumion,  besides 
the  lives  of  many  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

5.  Because  we  apprehend,  that  the  tnxrpe  of  tlie 
Elector  of  Hanover  cannot  be  employed  to  act  in 
Gerranny  against  the  head  of  tlie  empire,  whose  title 
and  cause  have  been  avowed  by  the  whole  body,  in 
granting  him  an  aid  of  fifly  Koman  months  for  his 
support  in  this  very  war,  without  ineurring  the  ris' 

^of  Bueh  conwetpiences  ujwn  any  ill  success,  as  neither 
'consists  with  tlie  safety  of  Hanover,  nor  with  the  pru- 
dence of  England;   in  which  apprehension  we  are 
strongly  oonlirmed  by  those  troops  not  having  octe 
in  opposition  to  Marshal  Maillebois,  at  a  juncture  ol 
time  when  such  an  assistance,  given  to  the  Queen  o 
Hungary,  might  have  been  decisive;   and  for  losing 
which   opportunity,   no  other   natuiul   or    probable      i 
reason  ap{)ear8.  ^M 

6.  Because  the  assembling  an  army  in  Fhtnders,™ 
not  tlien  attacked  by  the  French,  nor,  as  it  aj) 
to  us,  in  any  <langer  of  being  attacked,  (»uld  be  of  n 
use  to  the  power  we  designed  to  assist,  nor  give  an 
hindrance  or  terror  to  Fninee,  with  regard  (o  tlie  d 

-giguB  she  was  then  pursuing;  but  may,  in  its  future 
^sequences,  probably  tend  to  draw  the  arms  of  that 
Crown  into  those  parts,  where  they  can  act  witl»  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  engage  this  naliou  as  priuci 
pals  in  a  laud  war,  tlie  expcnRC  and  danger  of  whieh; 
are  much  more  certain  and  evident,  than  the  suppo 
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wc  shall  find  in  it  from  other  powers,  or  the  means 
we  sball  have  of  carrying  it  on, 

7.  Beainee  we  obaervtf,  with  tlie  utmost  concern, 
tliat  while  Great  Britain  is  exhausting  itself,  iilniogt 
to  ruin,  in  pursuance  of  8chcm(w  pretended  to  be 
founded  on  our  engagements  to  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  though  under  the 
same  engagements,  as  well  as  under  the  same  Prince, 
does  not  appear  to  contribute  anything  as  an  ally  to 
her  assistimcx-,  hut  is  jmid  by  Great  Hritaia  for  all 
the  forces  it  has  now  in  the  field,  and  the  bargain 
made  for  those  forces,  is  much  more  disadvantageous 
to  us.  than  wlint  we  concluded  with  that  Electorate 
m  the  year  1702.  For  in  the  Convention,  then 
agned,  there  is  no  stipulation,  cither  for  Icvy-monoy, 
or  for  recruit-money,  with  Itoth  which  we  are  charged 
in  the  present  demand,  besides  other  extraordinary 
articles;  and  we  conceive  that  the  article  of  levy- 
money,  amounting  alone  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
139,313/.,  is  a  more  particular  hardship  upon  us,  be- 
eaose  it  is  known  to  all  the  world,  that  the  16,000 
men  were  nut  levied  at  the  request,  nor  for  the  ser- 
vice of  England ;  but  that  the  only  addition  made  to 
the  usual  establinhment  of  tlie  Electoral  forces  in 
lime  of  peace  was  6,000  men  raised  some  time  before, 
upon  the  death  of  the  late  Emperor,  and  for  the 
service  of  hia  Majesty's  German  dominions;  nor  can 
we  help  observing,  that  when  we  contracted  for  Han- 
over troope  in  June,  1702,  their  pay  did  not  com- 
mence until  the  banning  of  that  very  month  in 
which  some  had  already  taken  the  field,  and  tlie  rest 
were  actually  upon  the  march;  ao  that  the  contract 
being  only  to  the  first  of  January  following,  England 
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received  the  benefit  of  the  service  of  those 
during  a   whole  campaign,  for   the   pay  of  seven 
mouths  only ;  whereas,  by  now  taking  those  troops 
into  our  pay,  on  the  Slet  of  August,  1742  (that  is,  a 
mouth  before  they  begau  their  march  into  Flandere), 
until  the  2Gth  of  December,  1743,  we  shall  give  them 
sixteen  months'  pay  for  the  service  of  one  campaign 
only,  if  they  should  ever  make  a  cami)aign  at  all ;  so 
that  Hanover  not  only  receives  the  great  and  imm 
diate  pi-ofit  of  this  ndvantageotiH  burgiiin,  but  is  al 
exonerated  of  above  half  the  number  of  forces,  which 
it  used  to  maintain  in  times  of  the  most  profound 
fti-anquillity. 

8.  Because  the  making  so  unnecessary  a  bargain,  inSJ 
so  very  unthrifty  a  manner,  when  this  nation  is  groan^^ 
ing  under  so  heavy  a  load  of  debts  and  taxes,  engHged 
in  a  maritime  war,  at  a  mighty  expense,  and  with 
doubtful  success,  maintaining  a  great  national  army 
,  abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  burthened  at  home  with 
'23,CHXt  men  (the  use  of  which  we  cannot  discover) 
over  and  above  11,550  marines,  excites  in  our  minds 
the  most  alarming  and  melancholy  apprehensions  of 
rthe  dissatisfaction  and  jealousy  that  may  arise  in  the 
breasts  of  his  Majeaty's  most  faithful  Bubjectfl,  If  ever 
the  servile  ambition  of  any  Minister  should  attempt 
gain,  and  to  tjiint  the  Royal  ear,  by  a  mistaken  ad- 
ulation to  an  imagined  partiality  (which  we  are  per- 
suaded does  not,  and  cannot  exist)  in  the  behalf  of  an 
interest,  foreign  to  that  of  tJiis  kingdom,  were  it  ever 
to  be  BU82>ected  from  any  such  new  and  surprising  ap- 
pearances, that  this  nation  could  be  engaged  in  the 
most  cx^>enHive,  chimerical,  and  dangerous  schem 
entered   into  without    tlie  advice   or  approbation 
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Parliament;  that  iu  treasure  could  be  exhausted,  its 
bouour  exposed,  and  its  safety  risked,  for  no  other 
end  than  to  advance  that  foreign  interest,  and  make 
such  a  compliance  the  price  of  favour  and  power;  we 
are  convinced  it  would  be  attended  with  more  aliena- 
tioD  of  the  hearts  of  the  people  from  his  JTujesty's  per- 
son and  family,  than  almost  any  other  mismanagement 
conid  ever  produce.  We  therefore  think  it  the  high- 
est duty  we  owo  to  our  King  and  country,  to  enter 
oor  timely  protest  against  tlie  appi-oacli  of  so  fatal  a 
mischief,  to  deprecate  the  pernicious  effects  of  it  in 
the  most  sok>mn  manner  we  can,  and  to  express  our 
earnest  desire,  that  this  motion  had  been  complied 
with,  in  order  to  stop  an  evil  in  its  beginnings,  by  the 
prudent  and  salutary  intervention  of  one  House  of 
Parliament,  which  by  the  increasing  corruption  of 
^[inisLers,  may  be  extended  so  far,  as  either  to  throw 
this  nation  into  the  greatest  disorder,  or  reduce  it  to 
ft  Btate  of  the  meanest  dependency. 
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DiSOOVRS  DE  SON  ExCELLE>-CE,  LE  COMTE  I>F.  CUES- 
TKRFIELD,  AOX  £tAT3  GtNirKAUX,  EN  PKENANT 
OONOfe   DB   LEVBS   HaUTES   PuIS8AKCK9  : 

A  LA  Havb,  us  12  Mai,  k.b.  KiC^ 

Hauts  et  Poissans  Seigneubs, 

Le  Roi  mon  niaitre>  en  me  permettaot  dc  rctourner 
en  AiigleteiTP,  m'a  cxpresa<''nieat  ordonnfi  de  renou- 
veller  A  vos  Hautes  Puissances  lea  assurances  )t?8  plus 
fortes  de  son  csiime  et  de  sou  aniiti^. 

II  est  lieiireux  pour  moi  qu'uue  comniissioa  si  hoa- 
orabte  ni'impoee  un  devoir  si  facile. 

Inicrprttedessentimens  d'uac  amiti<''  sinciircjen'ai 
garde  d'eiuprunter  \e»  ex[>ressiojis  flatteuses,  dout  ime 
amiti^  simul^c  a  bcsoin  dc  bo  parcr. 

Qu'uiie  politique  rus^e  employe,  pour  eouvrir  sea 
deSBeins  ambilieux,  tout  ce  que  Tart  a  de  plus  s&lui- 
saot.  Qu'elle  nietle  tout  on  osuvro  pour  surprendre 
votre  confiuDce,  ou  du  moins  pour  vous  eudormir  dans 
une  funeste  8<5curit^;  lu  vraie  amtti^,  telle  qne  celle 
qui  unit  Ic  Roi  raon  niattre  avec  vos  Hautes  T^iis- 
sauces,  mt^prise  ces  artifices,  et  dt^tcste  ees  dolours. 
EUe  est  simple,  ct  son  lungage  lui  ressemble. 

L'^troite  union  dea  deux  nations  n*est  ni  I'efiet  del 
quelques  vues  passagcres,  ni  le  fruit  de  quelque  situ- 
ation accidentcllc ;  mais  une  suite  r^fl^cbie  de   nos 
int<!rets  rtVriproijues  et  invariables.     Ijii  nature  nous 
I'a  iunrqu(?e,  en  nous  plajant  corame  elle  a  fait,  et  une' 

*  llie  date  ajuiig:ued  to  tliu  AddrcM  bj  Dr.Hntj'  U  tlie  IStli  of  M«y, 
but  there  seems  little  doQbl  tliat  ibU  muat  be  an  error  Tor  tlis  IStfa. 
since  Lord  Cheeterfidd,  writing  on  tlie  earlier  dajr  to  the  Buhop  i 
Waterford,  msoUoos  lilmwir  u  tetUag  out  upoo  bis  journey  to  Bug- 
Und.    See  ToL  iU.  p.  167. 
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Frience  non  interrompiie  de  prPs  criin  8i^cle,  ne 
iioua  permet  pas  d'ignorer  que  notre  proapfrit^  mu- 
tuelle  (U'|>en(l  tie  notre  uiiir>n.  Cetto  vf^rit^'  rait  s! 
iDConU}£tul)1o,  que  nous  devons  I'egnriler  unnnie  doh 
ennemis  commuiis  tous  ceux  qui  prvtendonl  lu  t6vq- 
quer  en  doute. 

Le  Toisinage  n'cst  poor  la  pidpart  dcs  petiples 
qn'une  source  funeste  dc  jaloiiRio  (ki  dc  disoorde;  aa 
lieu  que  nous  avons  le  boniieur  eingulicr  d'etre  vniHinM, 
d'une  mani^re  proprc  A  nous  procurer  des  avanlagea 
infinig,  sans  qu'il  en  puisee  naitre  ni  defiance  ni  om- 
brage,  si  nous  n'oublions  pas  nos  grandH  intf^rf-la. 

Telles  sont  les  id^-cs  du  Roi»  cl  sur  ce  que  j'ai  vu 
de  pr&,  j'oserai  Tassurer  que  vos  ilnutes  PuiManoei 
pensent  de  mf^me.  Qui  peat.  l*ignorer7  No*  alli^ 
leeaveat;  nos  ennemls  le  senlenL  L'Karope  a  di^jA 
eoavent  recueilH  des  iruite  pr<^ieux  de  notre  barmonie. 
Que  u'eu  doit-elle  pu  eep^rer  encore? 

L'smonr  de  la  liberty,  qui  fonda  cette  K^-publique, 
ec  qui  I'a  d^jd  tn  eouroDt  signal^«  depuiA ;  cet  amour  si 
noble  et  si  g^'u^reitx,  unit  encore  anjnurd'hoi  von  force* 
ec  voe  conseilg  A  oeux  du  Roi  inou  mailre.  Aniro^« 
d*aa  meme  esprit,  el  tendant  au  m^-me  but,  voe  efifjrtii 
n'ont  poor  objec  que  de  r^blir  et  d'anKurer  la  libertii 
eC  la  tranquillity  pabliqne.  Quel  dcmein  plus  loa- 
able?  Quel  oarrage  plos  digne  d'on  £&!«  joite  ct 
nagnanime? 

Poanoirea;  Hants  et  PoinaiM  Seignean,  ee  devcio^ 
svee  Tocre  fennet^  et  rotre  flagnwiii  (ntUnaire  f  conti- 
Baeiee»dfcfft^ia»TOQ«liifi  d&ajuiiyi ;  ctTcnilU 
le  Gid  ciwinMW  vw  tntnpntm  6a  moth  qu'elUa 
m^riteoc! 

Poor  ce  9D  Be  nprde,  Hmi  cc  PofaHM  BeignaDi^ 
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rien  ne  pouvoit  m'arriver  de  phis  flnitcur  que  d'fitre 
cliargiS,  pour  la  seconde  fois,  dea  ordrea  du  Roi  auprte 
de  vos  HntitCK  Puissanceg,  siirtout  dans  une  occasion  od 
il  e'agiBSoit  de  coucerter  les  moyens  de  salififaire  aux 
engagciQcns  que  je  contribuai  u  former  il  y  a  quelques 
aun^. 

Je  u'oublierai  jamais  le  gracieux  accueil  dout  vos 
HauU^  Puisstmtps  in'ont  honoW?  alors  et  d  pn'-aent;  et 
ma  recouaoissance  ne  fiuira  qu'avec  mes  jours.  Mais 
81  vos  ITautes  Puifisances  daignent  se  souvenir  de  moi, 
ne  lu'envisugez,  Hauls  et  Puissaus  SeigueurB,  que  du 
cot^  de  mon  zdle  sincere  pour  le  bien  commun  des 
deux  nations;  de  ma  v*?n^ration  respectueuse  pour 
votre  Gouvernement,  et,  »l  j'ose  me  servir  de  cette 
expression,  de  mon  tendre  attachcment  pour  cette 
B^X>ulllque. 

Chestebfteld. 


Tee  Speech  of  his  ExcEtLEXcr,  Philip  Eaal  op 

CUESTEEFIELD,  LORO    LiEUTENANT-GeSEEAL    AND 
GeXERAI,  -  GOVEBNOB      OF      IRELAND,      TO      BOTH 

Houses  of  Pabliament,  at  Dublin, 
Ox  TuBSDAT,  October  8, 1746. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

I  AM  honoured  with  the  King's  commands  to  meet 
yon  here  in  Parliament,  and  to  co-operate  with  you  in 
whatever  may  tend  to  eetablisli,  or  promote,  the  true 
interest  of  this  kingdom.  His  Majesty's  tender  con- 
cern for  all  his  subjects,  and  your  zeal  and  duty  for 
him,  have  mutually  been  too  long  experientNMl  for 
me  now  to  represent  the  one,  or  recommend  the  other. 
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Your  own  reflections  will  best  suggest  to  you  the 
Ivaulages  you  hare  enjoyed  tindor  a  succession  of 
'ProtesUnt  Princes,  by  Nature  inclined,  and  by  legal 
authority  enabled,  to  preserve  and  protect  you;  as  your 
own  history,  and  even  the  experience  of  some  still 
alive  among  you,  will  best  paint  the  miseries  and 
calamiticg  of  a  people  scourged,  rather  than  governed, 
by  blind  zeal  and  lawless  power. 

These  considerations  must  necessarily  excite  your 

highest  indignation  at  the  attempt  now  carrying  on 

■in  Scotland,  to  disturb  his  Majesty's  Government,  by 

la  Pretender  to  his  Crown  :  one  nursed  up  in  civil  and 

[religious  error ;  formal  to  persecution  and  oppression, 

tlie    seat  of   superstition   and   tyranny ;    whose 

indlees  claim  is  as  contrary  to  the  natural  rights 

of'mankind,  as  to  the  jwrticular  laws  and  constitutions 

tof  these  kingdoms  ;  whose  only  hopes  of  support  are 
placed  in  the  enemies  of  the  liberties  of  Europe  in 
general;  and  whose  success  would  consetfuently  de- 
etroy  your  liberty,  your  property,  and  your  religion. 
But  this  success  is  little  to  be  feared,  his  Majesty's 
Bubjecta  giving  daily  and  distinguished  proofs  of  their 

I  zeal  for  the  support  of  his  Government,  and  the  de- 
fence of  his  person ;  and  a  considerable  number  of 
national  trooje,  together  with  six  thousand  Dutch 
choorftilly  furnishecl  to  his  Majesty  by  his  good  allies 
the  States-General,  being  now  upon  their  march  to 
Scotland,  a  force  more  than  sufficient  to  check  the 
progress,  and  chastise  the  insolence,  of  a  rebellious 
uid  undisciplined  muUttude. 
^  The  measures  that  have  hitherto  been  taken,  to  pre- 
■  Tent  the  growth  of  Popery,  have,  I  liope,  had  some, 
and  will  still  Iiave  a  greater,  effect;  however,  I  leave 
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it  to  your  consideration,  whether  nothing  farther  cani 
be  done,  eitlier  hy  new  laws,  or  by  tlie  more  efTticttmlj 
execution  of  those  in  being,  to  secure  this  natioal 
against  tlte  great  number  of  Papists,  whose  specula-] 
tive  errors  would  only  deserve  pity,  if  their  pernicioua 
influence  upon  civil  society  did  not  both  require  ondj 
authorize  restraint. 


Gentlfmen  of  the  Hodse  of  Commons, 

I  HAVE  ordered  the  proper  officers  to  lay  before  you ' 
the  several  accounts  nnd  estimates;  and  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  aajuaint  you,  that  I  have  nothing  to  ask 
but  the  usual  and  necessary  supplies  for  tlie  support] 
of  the  Establishment. 

The  King,  having  thought  it  necessary,  at  this  time,' 
to  semi  for  two  battalions  more  irom  hence,  has  or- 
dered that,  immediately  upon  their  landing  in  Eng- 
land, they  should  be  put  upon  the  British  establish-' 
ment:  and  that  the  supplemental  increase  of  regular 
forces,  for  your  defence  here,  shall  be  made  in  the 
least  expensive  manner,  by  additional  companies  only; 
after  whicli  augmen tuition,  the  number  of  troops  will 
still  be  within  the  usual  military  establishment 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  I  hear  of  tl 
present  flourishing  state  of  the  linen  manufacture; 
and  I  most  earnestly  recommend  to  you  the  care  and 
improvement  of  so  valuable  a  branch  of  your  trade.^ 
het  not  its  prosperity  produce  negligence ;  and  let  it 
never  be  supposed  to  be  brought  to  its  utmnet  extent 
and  perfection.  Trade  has  always  been  the  support; 
of  all  nations,  and  the  pi'incijiat  care  of  the  wisest. 
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I  penmade  myself  that  the  bnsinoes  of  this  Session 
will  be  carried  on  with  that  temper  and  unanimity, 

hich  a  true  and  unbiassed  regard  for  tlie  public  nat- 
urally produces,  and  which  tlie  prcaeiit  state  of  afliiirs 
more  particularly  demands.  For  my  own  part,  I 
make  no  profeesions ;  you  will,  you  ought  to,  judge  of 
me  only  by  my  actions. 


ris   Excellency   the   Eabl   of   Chesterfield's 
Speech   to   both   HoDsna   op   Parliament   at 
DuBLiy, 
Ok  Friday,  April  11.  1740. 
«xV  Lords  and  GEyiLEMEN, 
TiiK  business  of  the  Session  being  now  concluded, 
^I  believe  you  cannot  be  unwilling  to  return  to  your 
^^espcctivc  counties,  as  you  must  be  sensible  that  the 
Hniany  good  iawa  which  yoii  have  passed  will  receive 
^additional  weiglit  by  your  authority  Jn  executing,  and 

by  your  example  in  observing,  them. 

H    The  almost  unprecedented  tem{>er  and  unanimity 

with  which  you  have  carried  on  the  public  business, 

your  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  King,  your  inviolable 

Btlachment  to  the  present  happy  coaatitulion,  and  your 

.    just  indignation  at  the  attempts  lately  made  to  subvert 

^Bt,  will  advajitageously  distinguish  this  Session  in  the 

journals  of  Parliament;  and  the  concurrent  zeal  and 

activii  loyalty  of  all  his  Majesty's  Protestant  Bubjects, 

^of  all  dcnomi nations,  throughout  this  kingdom,  prove 

Hit  once  how  sensible  and  how  deserving  they  are  of  his 

^^^^  and  proCectioo.     Even  tliose  deluded  [>eoplc,  who 

^^Rody  acknowledge  his  government,  seem,  by  their 

gCooduet,  tadtly  to  hare  confessed  the  advantages  they 
Vou  T.  6 
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eujoy  iimler  it.     At  my  return  to  liis  ifajesty' 
ence,  I  sliall  not  fail  moat  faithfully  to  report  tliese 
truths,  since  the  most  faithful  will  be,  at  the  same  tiTiio>   , 
the  mo^t  favourable  representation.  ^M 

The  Rebellion,  which  rntlier  disturbed  than  eniJnn^^ 
gerod   tJie  King's  Government,  haa   been   defcalet 
though  not  yet  totally  suppressed;  but  as  those  flf 
gitious   parricides   who   were  abandoned  enough 
avow,  and  desperate  enough  to  engage  in,  the  cause 
Popery  and  tyranny,  have  already  i3ecn  repulsed  and 
pursued,  by  the  valour  and   activity  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke,  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to 
believe  tliat  he  will  soon  complete  tlie  work  wliich  he 
has  80  gloriously  begun,  and  re8tore  the  tranquillity  of 
the  kingdom.     This  attempt,  therefore,  to  shake  his 
Majesty's  throne,  will  servo  to  estiibliali  it  the  more    , 
firmly,  since  all  Europe  must  know  the  unanimou^^ 
zeal  and  affection  of  his  subjects  for  the  defence  aa^^ 
support  of  his  perron  and  Government;  and  those 
hopes  are  at  last  extinguished,  with  which  the  Pre- 
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tender  has  so  long  flattered,  and,  as  it  now  app 
deceived  himself.    Even  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
been  nssisted  by  those  powere  who  encouraged  him  to 
tlic  attempt,  must  convince  him  that  he  haa  now  bee 
what  he  ever  will  be,  only  the  occasional  tool  of  the 
politics,  not  the  real  object  of  their  care. 

Gextlemen  of  the  Hotjse  of  Cohmojts, 

I  HAVE  the  King's  commands  to  thank  you,  in  hi^i 
name,  for  the  unanimity  and  dispatch  witii  which  yo^| 
have  granted  the  necessary  Supplies  for  the  support    ' 
of  the  B^tablishment ;   you  may  depend  upon  their 
being  applied  with  the  utmost  cxactuess  and  frugalltyj 
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I  must  not  omit  ray  own  acknowledgineuta  for  the 
partjcniar  confideucc  you  have  [iluced  in  me,  by  leav- 
ing to  my  care  and  management  the  great  8um  that 
you  voluntarily  voted  for  national  arms,  and  for  the 
fortifying  the  harbour  of  Cork.  The  considerable 
saving  which  will  appear  upon  those,  as  well  in  the 
interest  upon  the  loan,  as  in  the  application  of  the 
princijjal,  will,  I  hope,  prove  that  1  have  been  truly 
seusible  of  the  trust  reposed  in  me. 

The  aesislance  which  you  have  given  to  the  Protes- 
lant  Charter  SchooU,  is  a  most  prudent,  as  well  as  a 
meet  compassionate,  charity ;  and  I  do  very  earnestly 
recommend  to  your  constant  protection  and  encour- 
agement that  excellent  institution,  by  which  such  a 
considerable  number  of  unhappy  children  are  annu- 
ally rescued  from  the  misery  that  always,  and  the 
guilt  tliat  commonly,  accompanies  uoinstructed  pov- 
erty and  idlcnoi%s. 

Mt  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Though  Great  Britain  has,  in  the  course  of  this 
century,  been  often  molested  by  insurrections  at  home, 
and  invasions  from  abroad,  thia  kingdom  lias  happily, 
and  deservedly,  enjoyed  that  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillity, which  trade  and  manufactures,  arts  and 
scdences,  require  for  their  improvement  and  perfection. 
Nature  too  lias  been  peculiarly  favourable  to  this 
country,  whose  tem]>erate  climate  and  fruitful  soil  do 
invite,  and  would  reward,  care  and  industrj*.  Let 
me,  tlierefore,  most  seriously  recommend  to  you,  in 
your  private  as  well  as  in  your  public  capacities,  the 
utmoflt  attention  to  those  important  objects,  which  at 
oiiec  enrich,  strengthen,  and  adorn,  a  nation.     They 
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will  flourish  wherever  they  ore  cultivated;  and  they 
are  alwuys  l)est  ctiltivattMl  hy  the  indulgence,  the  en- 
couragement, and  above  all  by  the  example,  of  persona 
of  superior  rank. 

I  cannot  conclude,  without  repeating  my  heartiest 
thanks  to  you  for  your  kind  addresses,  in  which  you 
express  your  ii])probatit>n  of  my  conduct.  My  duty 
to  the  King,  who  wishes  the  interest  and  happiness  of 
all  bis  subjects,  cctlled  for  my  utmost  eudeavonrs  to 
promote  yours;  and  my  inclinations  conspired  with 
niy  duty.  These  sentiments  shall,  I  assure  you,  be 
the  only  motives  of  all  my  actions,  of  which  your  in- 
terest must  consequently  be  the  only  object. 


AN   APOLOGY   FOR   A 
NATION. 


LATE    RESIG- 


The  ODce  celebrated  tract  whicti  follom,  h  hero  reprialed 
Uie  originftl  odiiion  of  174$,  tlie  only  change  (bet*i()e.i  Bome  slight  t«- 
tUiod  of  tbcMjiclliiig  of  Uie  nRineii]  l>cing  tliuE  Ui«  bUnks  initicat«(i 
by  capital  letlcre  and  ikuhct,  nre  now  filled  up  for  tlie  coDTcnienco  of 

the  reader.  Thus  iosteiul  of  M y  aod  M ra,  he  will  find  Mi^esty 

and  Minislen. 

On  ibe  disputed  quntion  of  Ibo  autbor^bip,  tbo  Editor  will  here 
addacc  some  itcute  nnd  able  obiicrTatioos  from  an  article  in  tlio  Qumt'- 
t«rly  Review,  upon  tbo  previoua  volumea  (art.  6,  in  Ho,  CLll.  which 
appeared  in  September,  l&lfi). 

"Aa  to  Ibc  autbonliip  of  tfao  Apology,  Cnxe,  on  the  niitborityof 
"Bisbnp  Dougliw,  mcribex  it  t»  MallvL  (Life  of  Lord  Wntpolr,  vol.  li. 
"p.  S06).  Lord  MiLbuD  (vol.  iii.  p.  2M  [2$$])  ilon  uoi  allude  to  Uiia 
"claim,  but  secmittu  attach  more  weight  to  a  letlcrof  Horace  Walpola 
"to  8ir  11.  Maim  (Drc,  1748),  where  tbo  pumpblet  is  givoa  to  Lord 
^'Harchmoni,  who,  Horace  add«,  bad  nearly  lost  libi  own  place  in 
"conM<qucoce.  To  this  piece  of  evidence,  wo  can  oppose  the  optnioo 
"of  Horace  Walpole  liiniaelf  at  a  latordalv;  for  in  bis  MomotrB  of 
"O«oise  tbe  Second,  be  expreaoly  calls  It  *Cbestcr6eld'B  Book;'  and 
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"motfovtr,  we  biiv«  now  bdbre  ub  ■  copy  of  tbo  '  Apology,'  sold  at 
**tli«  Strawberry  Hill  ntidion,  urid  on  iU  title  pa^e,  iti  Hnroce't  *utA- 
"gripli,  «ro  tlics«  words,  *  Lord  Chesler field'*.'  It  U  possible,  how- 
"ever,  that  Iiord  Mahon  placed  more  rclisncA  on  Chraterfletd'H  own 
"disclaimer  at  the  tim?  to  Mr.  Duvrollc*,  namely — '  Upon  my  word 
"'of  honour,  «o  far  am  I  from  baviugaoy  baud, directly  or  indirectly 
"'in  it,  that  [  do  not  so  nioch  ai  frnem  the  author,  though  I  have  done 
"'all  I  could  to  Bsb  him  out'  (Aprils,  17-18).  Ruty  in  th«  Qnt  place, 
"the  very  formality  and  eolemnUy  of  lbl>  dlgclaimor  addrawed  to  hla 
"intimate  friend,  'The  Ro«ldent  at  the  Hague.'  would,  to  oa,  have 
*'  Memed  very  suspicious ;  tor  it  i»  clc«r  from  not  a  few  pauagMi  ( now 
"  fimt  published)  in  bia  correripoDdencs  wkh  tbhi  very  gentleman,  that 
*' Cbeat»rficld  bad  no  faith  in  liie  Tost  OflSc*.  He  says  U*  DnyrolI«, 
"shortly  beTore  his  rwiffnation  (Januiiry,  1748),  'Write  to  me  from 
" '  time  to  time  aa  u'ual,  hut  remember  I  Hhnll  be  no  longer  ilaster  of  the 
•"Poat,  therefore  lot  no  letter  thai  cornea  by  it,  conUin  anytliinR  but 
"*  wbat  will  bear  au  openinf;  previous  to  mine'  (vnl.  iii,  p.  233  [21M]], 
"And  In  April  after  he  bad  mif^M  ho  sAya:— '  Do  not  tend  mo  the 
" '  name  in  a  letter  by  the  post,  for  t  know  that  mnnt  letCcn  to  me  and 
"•from  me  are  opened'  (ibid.  p.  257  1270]).     Wc  put  CliwterBeld's 

!enifl1  toDayrnlle^,  in  a  word.on  the  aaitut  foot  with  Swiff's  denial  of 

lil  concern  in  Quiliver  to  E'ope  and  Arbuthnot,  nnd  accdiint  for  it  in 
"the  same  way.  Secondly,  it  in  iuiponsible  to  read  the  pamphlet,  and 
"believe  that  Lord  Cbertterfield  read  it  wilhouc  a  aiupicion  who  wrote 
"it.  It  could  have  come  from  do  man  but  one  intimately  conversant 
'^with  the  interior  atateof  the  Cabinet,  and  with  secret  occurrencea  of 
"Chesterfield's  own  vexed  career  as  Secretary. 

"  We  have  no  doubl  the  pauiphlet  was  dictated  by  CbesterSelJ,  and 
"thipk  it  mofit  likely  that  Mallet,  not  Marchnumt,  held  tlio  pen, 
"Some  few  inelej^anciea  in  the  language  are  probably  marln  of  Dial- 
"Jet'a  hand;  but  these,  and  even  certain  inflated  compliments  to  Lord 
"  Chesl<^rfield'K  wit^  may  have  been  fltudioualy  introduced  by  the  maiiter 
"Iiimnelf— part*  of  bis  blind." 

To  Ibeae  observations  the  Editor  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  in  his 
jadgment  several  pasaagea  at  leaat  of  the  pamphlet  bear  ntmni;  internal 
«videiice  of  Lord  Cbaiterfield'*  pen. 

At  all  eventA,  it  baa  been  declared  br  Lord  Chesterfield  hlmaelf,  Id 
hii  letter  tn  Mr.  Dayrolles  of  April  19,  1748,  that  although  he  could 
not  gums  the  author,  "  it  miut  be  somebody  pretty  well  iufornied,  all 
"  the  facta  being  very  near  true ;"  and  on  thin  ground  atone,  eveu  war- 
tng  the  strong  MiHpicions  aa  to  the  real  writer,  the  tract  (which  bad 
now,  moreover,  become  extremely  rare)  might  be  deemed  well-deeerv- 
Ing  of  a  place  in  the  preaent  collection. 
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Since  yon  are  ho  desirous  to  know  why  ray  Loi 
lias  luade  it  liis  choice  to  quit  the  Secretary's  olllceti 
and  to  retire  fi^m  business  at  so  delicate  a  erlm  as 
this,  I  shall  make  no  diificulty  to  comply  with  your 
request.    But  then  how  great  will  be  your  surprise, 
when  I  set  out  with  a  declaration,  that  the  same  event 
which  gives  you  so  much  {>aiu,  gives  me  as  mucl 
pleasure?    And  that  however  warmly  and  siucorel] 
botii  you  and  I  have  wished  to  see  him  in  a  station 
eminent  as  his  abilities,  1  have  since  its  sincerely  anc 
warmly  wished,  that  he  had  never  suffered  himfiell'  to 
be  ensnared  into  such  a  station,  witliout  a  sufficiency 
of  power  or  favour  to  render  those  abilities  useful 
his  King  and  c^juntry. 

And  that  neither  of  these  fell  to  his  share,  I  shal 
render  manifest  by  a  chain  of  undeniable  facls^ 
also,  that,  as  long  us  he  continued  to  act  under  th( 
who,  with  e(]ual  absurdity  and  disingenuity,  at  om 
made  it  their  business  to  decry  and  3up|>ort  the  meas-^ 
ures  of  the  Cabinet,  instead  of  gracing  his  office  he 
was  disgraced  by  it ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  only 
method  he  could  take  to  retrieve  his  character  was  to 
turn  his  back  on  such  company.  ^d 

Though  you  are  no  stranger  to  my  I-»ord*8  senti^^ 
ments  concerning  the  ruinous  war  which  is  still  raging 
on  the  Continent,  it  is  ncce^ary,  for  method's  sake, 
that  I  should  put  you  in   mind  of  bis  conduct  in 
Parliament  relating  to  it,  in  the  years  ll-iZ  and  1744, 
when  he,  eo  freely  and  fatally,  foretold  the  calamitie^i 
which  it  would  bring  upon  this  nation,  in  caae  we  p6K^| 
Bisted  on  pushing  it  on  at  so  vast  an  expense,  and 
under  so  wild  a  management;  and  that  if  Holland 
should  ever  be  induced,  or  obliged  to  become  a  joint 
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Bdvcnturcr  in  the  same  project,  her  HufferingH  would 
be  BO  much  the  greater,  as  Bhe  was  more  exposed  to 
the  strength  and  fury  of  the  enemj-. 

And  thus  much  having  been  premised,  the  point 
that  lies  next  lieibre  ue  in  order  of  time,  is  the  fumoui* 
Treiity  of  Coulitioii,  or  as  it  waa  called  more  famil- 
iarly, the  Broad-Bottom  Treaty.  Tliis,  it  is  true,  had 
been  an  agitiition  some  time  before,  bnt  us  it  was  not 
perfected  till  the  close  of  the  year  1744,  it  is  not  to  be 
ate«med  a  measure  till  it  had  taken  eflTecL 

At  the  meetings  held  upon  this  occiision,  the  Pelham 
parly  were  pleased  to  adopt  the  pacific  sentiments  of 
his  Lordship  above-mentioned  ;  and  expressly  desired 
the  aiiststuiice  of  him  and  his  associates  in  Parliament, 
id   their  concurrence  at  Court,  to  drive  out  the 
common  enemy  under  these  pretences;  that  he,  the 
said  commou  enemy,  had  got  possetsion  of  the  Iloyal 
ear  by  advising  the  war,  and  by  persevering  in  that 
|ialfl.l  measure;  and  that,  on  tho  contrary,  their  views 
[and  purposes  had  ever  been  to  get  rid  of  it  at  any 
3,  and  tliat  as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  strong 
igh  for  the  experiment,  they  would  not  fail  to  take 
advantageof  the  clamours  of  the  people,  their  inability 
[to  support  the  expense,  and  the  backwardness  of  Hol- 
land to  act  as  principal  in  the  quarrel,  to  prevail  with 
tkis  ^lajesty  to  change  his  measures  as  well  as  his 
[Ministers. 

Tlius  instead  of  his  Lordship's  going  first  to  Court, 
[lie  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  the  Court  desirous  of 
[coming  to  him.  At  least  he  could  not  but  think, 
[that  this  was  a  very  considerable  advance  towards  it. 
id  88  he  was  far  from  being  intractable,  as  he  knew 
le  Court  too  well  to  insist  on  too  many  points  at 
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once,  before  he  Imd  got  any  ground  there  to  warrant 
Ills  farther  endeavours,  and  as  it  belonged  more  prop- 
erly to  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Comtnons  tliun 
to  him  to  ojnnidtre  tboee  other  points,  which  they  had 
go  often  undertaken  to  procure  in  belialf  of  the  Con- 
etitutlou»  be  thought  fit  to  close  with  the  Pelbauis  ou 
this  proposition,  because  the  purpose  it  was  to  answer 
80  nearly  answered  his  own. 

The  coalition  being  tlius  made,  the  next  great  point 
was  to  obtain  the  fruits  of  It,  by  persuading  his  JIajisty 
to  give  up  the  war;  but  when  that  came  under  con- 
sideratioa^  the  whole  cabal  affected  to  entertain  such 
a  distrust  of  their  own  abilities,  that  not  one  would 
make  trial  of  them  in  so  desperate  a  service.  The 
only  method  that  remained  then,  was  to  raise  such 
di0icuUie:i  and  discouragements  in  the  proseeutlou  of 
the  war,  as  to  prepare  his  Majesty  for  an  uoproaperous 
issue ;  and  to  make  siich  an  ui^e  of  tliat  issue  when  it 
actually  arrived,  as  should,  by  degreed,  put  him  out 
of  conceit  with  his  own  fevourite  measure,  and  the 
person  who  became  a  favourite  by  esjiousing  it. 

But  though  this  was  the  expedient  agreed  u{H>n, 
it  was  also  agreed  to  use  such  language  in  the  Cabinet 
as  sliould  lead  his  Majesty  into  a  belief,  that  they  were 
as  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  will  and  pleasure,  as  the 
Minister  whom  they  had  obliged  him  to  part  with. 

Accordingly,  they  made  no  difiicnlly  to  assure  his 
Majesty,  that  they  were  not  only  ready  to  take  up  the 
pursuit  where  he  had  left,  it  ofl',  but  that  by  the  dint 
of  their  superior  address,  they  had  prevailed  with 
their  new  allies  to  do  the  same:  and  in  practising  tills 
fraud  upon  their  Royal  Master,  we  arc  to  suppose 
them  sufliciently  justified,  because   it  was  the  only 
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cour»  they  could  take  to  their  own  journey's  onJ: 
auil  because  they  couhi  uo  otherwleo  induce  him  to 
forget  the  violence  he  had  undergone,  or  to  bear  with 
pulieuce  the  new  fuc^s  which  they  had  surrounded 
him  with. 

Having  succeeded  thus  far,  their  next  endeavour 
was  to  reconcile  his  M.HJeaty,  an  far  aa  it  appeared 
couvenieut  for  their  interests,  to  the  jierson  of  my 
Lord ;  and  the  method  they  chose  to  follow  was  by 
representing,  first,  the  necessity  of  sending  an  Ambas- 
sador to  Holland  to  settle,  amongst  other  things,  the 
quotas  which  their  High  Mightinesses  were  to  furnish, 
and  which,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  nation,  had 
been  hitherto  totally  neglected ;  and  secondly,  the 
expediency*  of  employing  his  Lordslii()  in  that  affair, 
28  being  of  all  men  the  raost  popular  on  our  side  of 
the  water,  and  the  most  welcome  on  yours ;  but  more 
especially  as  his  Lordship's  acceptance  of  that  employ 
"woold  be  understood  by  the  world  as  an  argument, 
that  he  had  undergone  a  political  regeneration,  and 
that  he  was  not  only  satislied  with  his  Majesty's  meas- 
ures, but  ready  to  fuither  them  to  the  utmot^t  of  his 
power. 

But,  plausible  as  these  suggestions  were,  it  must  be 
owned  his  Majesty  was  not  over  easily  prevailed  upon 
to  admit  them  as  the  rule  of  his  oouducl ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  demurred  for  some  time,  and  when  he  did  at 
last  comply,  it  was  in  such  a  way  as  served  to  show, 
that  it  was  rather  to  be  rid  of  the  importunity,  than 
for  the  sake  of  the  recommendation. 

This  apparent  reluetnnce  on  his  side,  did  not,  how- 
ever, mortify  our  Ministers  so  much  as  their  successes 
pleased  them.     Delicacy  of  sentiment  Imving  no  place 
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iu  their  system,  they  were  satisfied  with  carryiii,'  iheir 
point,  without  once  reflecting  on  the  means  tue>'  had 
used,  tlie  displeasure  tliey  hud  given,  or  the  resent- 
ment they  had  incurred.  Politicians  of  the  firet  rank 
they  now  appeared  in  tlieJr  own  eyes;  and,  in  truth, 
to  little  minds  like  theirs,  it  might  very  well  seem 
strange,  that  tliey  should  Hud  ability  enough  to  master 
the  passions  of  u  great  King,  and  to  make  a  dupe  of 
the  most  eminent  wit  of  the  age.  And  eurely,  he 
could  never  have  l>een  induced  to  act  under  their  in- 
structions, or  seem  to  give  the  least  counteuauce  to  a 
plan  which  he  had  so  openly  condemned,  if  he  had 
not  flattered  himself,  that  the  difficulty  of  talking 
Frenchified  Dutchmen  out  of  their  prejudices,  or  any 
Dutcliman  into  sentiments  of  generosity  and  disinter- 
estedness, would  have  wearied  out  our  expectations  at 
home;  and  that  disappointment  upon  disappointment 
would  at  length  have  convinced  us  of  the  folly  of  pur- 
suing an  unsucce^ful  war,  and  brought  us  back  to  a 
right  sense  of  our  true  interest. 

For  the  Ministers,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  they 
never  once  desired  his  negotiations  should  have  suc- 
cess ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  so  far  true  to  their 
Broad-Bottom  engagements,  tliat  they  purposed  only 
to  gain  time,  to  be  furnished  with  matter  of  complaint 
against  the  Dutch,  and  to  be  enabled  from  thence  to 
draw  such  inferences  as  might  dispose  his  Majesty  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war. 

But  an  unforeseen  and  unexpected  incident  for  this 
once  broke  their  measures,  and  produced  such  aa 
alteration  iu  the  face  of  aSairs,  that  they  thought  fit 
to  alter  their  conduct  with  it ;  for,  in  a  few  days  after 
his  Lordsliip*8  arrival  at  the  Hague,  iutelligence  waa 
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received  of  the  Emperor's  death,  ami  a  uew  field  of 
eater})rise  being  lliiireby  opened  to  the  sanguine  pro- 

ectors  of  tbe  times,  both  nations  were  easily  induced 
to  redouble  their  efforts,  in  hope  to  denve  suitable 
tidvantjigea  from  tliis  grcjit  event.  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief; 
and  by  the  indefatigable  industry,  and  refined  addi'ess 
of  his  Lordship,  their  High  Mightinesses  were  induced, 
to  compliment  his  lioyal  Highness  with  the  like  pre- 
eminence over  the  troops  of  the  Republic;  and  this 
was  the  most  acceptable  service  that  his  Lordship  was 

,ble  to  aocorapliah  during  the  time  of  his  Embassy. 
me  other  points  he  also  made  a  shifl  to  settle,  but 

lOt  on  ducli  a  footing  as  he  desired,  or  as  the  nation 

lad  a  right  to  expect,  or  as  would  have  been  granted 
by  the  Dutch  themselves,  had  they  been  sincerely  and 
heartily  disposed  to  co-operate  in  the  war. 

When,  therefore,  his  Lordship  returned,  with  the 
merit  of  having  done  all  the  little  good  tliat  was  done, 
or  could  be  done,  he  had  a  right  to  require  his  uew 
allies  to  take  advantage  of  the  experiment  he  hiid 
made,  and  the  impossibility  which  ai>peared  of  brlug- 
g  the  Dutch  to  reason ;  as  also,  agreeable  to  their 

iipulution.%  to  make  use  of  tlieir  omuipoteiiee  to  bring 
ut  a  peace;  and  surely,  they  had  now  very  suffi- 

ieut  rej»i-oti8  to  aftiign,  by  way  of  colour,  for  tlieir  so 

biug.     The  Dutch,  they  might  have   alleged,  had 
in  every  way  tried  by  one  of  the  most  able  men  in 

iuropc,  and  one  who  bud  the  most  interest  in  them  ; 
that,  nevertheless,  all  his  pains  and  all  his  address  liad 
been  thrown  away,  and  they  had  been  found  inaccessi- 
ble to  every  consideration,  but  such  as  regarded  their 
own  immediate  interests ;  that  as  a  new  Emperor  would 
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be  chose  in  October;  as  the  most  eflfeetual  raeaaui 
had  been  taken  to  turn  the  scule  ofelceLion  ouce  more 
in  favour  of  the  House  of  Austria;  as  an  oquivaleiit 
for  Silei^ia  was  to  be  looked  uj)on  us  the  most  roiuauti- 
cal  of  all  the  Statc-Qulxotisms  of  these  Quixote  times; 
as  England  lay  under  no  visible  obligation  to  procure^ 
or  to  assist  in  procuring  any  such  equivalent,  and  as 
every  pretence  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  resolved  into 
the  wild  and  drunken  promise  of  a.  wild  and  drunken 
Minister,*  no  tolerable  reason  could  be  urged  for  con- 
tinuing the  quarrel  any  longer. 

This  was  the  language  they  might  and  ought  to 
have  used  at  this  crisis,  instead  of  which  they  put  a 
stop  to  his  Lordship's  farther  remonstrances,  by  send- 
ing him  out  of  the  way  lo  Ireland ;  and  when  Cape 
Breton  was  taken  by  the  New-Eo glanders,  assirted 
by  Sir  Peter  Warren,  u  double  portion  of  the  late 
favourite's  spirit  seemed  to  have  taken  possesion  of 
those  who  had  ejected  him.  Nothing  wouhl  now 
satisfy  them  but  the  keeping  the  conquest  they  had  so 
unexpectedly  made,  and  which  in  the  most  flourishing 
state  of  our  affairs,  France  would  scarce  have  suffere<l. 
The  coldne.4S  of  the  climate,  the  expense  of  tlie  gar- 
rison and  fortifications^  the  little  likelihood  that  in 
twenty  years  the  profits  of  the  place  would  balance 
the  cost  of  oite,  were  then  never  ao  much  as  men- 
tioned ;  on  the  contrary,  a  certain  noble  Duke,  at  that 
time  the  protector  of  it,  in  the  ardour  of  bin  xeol,  was 
pleased  to  declare,  that  if  France  was  master  of  Ports- 
mouth, be  would  hang  the  man  who  should  give  up 
Capo  Breton  in  exchange  for  iu 

In  a  word,  this  was  the  style  which  our  steady 
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lioisters  were  pleas&l  to  use  durinp;  tlint  whole  year, 

ItOQgli  hia  Majesty  waa  absent,  lliough  a  Rebellion 

i\  in  the  bowels  of  the  kingdom,  and  though  the 

dangers  and  mischiefs  arising  from  it,  through  their 

own  negligence,  or  auimosities,  or  Ireaeliery,  .called 

aloud,  tiie  one  for  remedies,  the  other  for  prevention, 

to  which  a  treaty  seemed  to  be  the  most  natural  and 

y  road. 

All,  indeed,  were  not  of  the  same  mind  ;  his  Lord- 
hip  from  Irelauii,  and  Lord  Harrington  here,  till  the 
very  moment  that  he  surrendered  the  Secretary's 
Seals,  were  continuat  advocates  for  peace;  and  were 
only  considered  as  so  much  the  worse  oourtiere  on  one 
hand,  and  met  with  evasive  answers  on  tlie  other. 

But  tliougli  they  were  thus  backward  to  fulfil  their 
ogflgements  to  their  new  Allies,  and  so  fearful  to  un- 
it, and  show  tlieir  true  complexion  in  the  Court, 
erisis  at  last  arrived,  when  for  a  measure  of  their 
wn,  ill  tiie  midst  of  a  Session,  when  the  whole  ser- 
ice  of  the  8uccee<ling  year  was  at  strike,  they  insulted 
»e  King  with  resignation  upon  resignation,  and  by 
the  dint  of  distress  obliged  him  to  surrender  almost  at 
discretion. 

Tliis  WHS  callwl  a  factious  measure  by  some,  who 
mpared  it  to  the  violence oflered  to  their  Kings  by  the 
rons  of  old,  and  was  universally  condemned  by  all, 
when  it  appeared  that  the  public  had  no  concern  in 
the  dispute;  that  instesul of  obtaining  a  second  Magna 
Charta  to  bespeak  the  favour  and  good-will  of  the 
pie,  they  had  only  made  n  new  provision  for  them- 
selves and  their  creatures;  and  that  the  same  men 
were  employed,  and  the  same  measures  pursued  as 
before. 
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Yes,  sir,  after  the  ferment  liad  Issted  three  days, 
every  man  resumed  \m  post  and  proceeded  as  before ; 
that  is  to  saVt  tliey  continued  to  grumble  at  the  war, 
and  yet  continued  to  support  it;  tbey  retarded  every 
operation  in  debating  the  expediency  of  It,  yet  agreed 
to  all  at  last,  but  so  late  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
seldom  failed  to  render  all  ineffectual,  which  will  seiTe 
to  account  in  a  good  degree  for  the  loss  of  the  battle 
of  Raucoux,  and  tlie  feeble  attempts  which  were  made 
towards  a  diveraion,  by  the  Allies  on  the  side  of  Pro- 
vence, and  by  ourselves  on  that  of  Brittany,  which 
were  the  sun)  of  our  exploits  in  the  year  1746. 

But  I  cannot  dismiss  the  last  of  these  undertakings 
without  laying  before  you  some  particulurs  winch  may 
be  necessary  to  justify  the  hints  which  I  have  dropped 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 

When  the  Broad-Bottom  Treaty  was  concluded,  the 
only  stipulation  in  favour  of  the  public  was  compre- 
hended in  two  words,  English  measures,  which  were 
understood  to  mean  an  English  peace.  And  to  this 
the  noble  Xhike,*  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  old  lA'in- 
isterH,  had  explicitly  agree*l,  as  well  as  his  brother. 
But  by  this  time  his  Grace  had  discovered,  that  though 
he  bad  got  possession  of  the  Cabinet  he  could  not  be 
easy  in  it,  unless  he  offered  up  the  same  incense  which 
the  late  favourite  had  done  before  him ;  and  as  favour 
was  the  sole  object  he  had  in  view,  lie  rcsolvetl  to  fol- 
low it  the  nearest  way.  What,  therefore,  his  brother 
unwillingly  submitted  to,  and  often  protested  against, 
he  openly  espoused  and  sedulously  promoted  to  the 
extent  of  his  credit  and  abilities,  and  with  such  suc- 
ocBB,  that  the  new  Ministers  (bis  Lordship  excepted, 
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who  was  still  in  Trelond)  thought  it  their  wisest  way 
to  trim  between  their  present  interest  and  their  former 
profeusioim ;  that  is  to  saj,  to  subetituto  what  they 
called  au  Engli^th  war  instead  of  an  English  }>eaoe. 

Accordingly,  they  pro|>osed  sending  a  squadron  of 
our  men-of-war,  together  with  a  Ijody  of  our  foot,  to 
reduce  Canada,  in  concert  with  another  bodj'  of  forces 
that  were  to  be  raised  in  bis  Majesty's  American 
colonies,  which  they  undertook  to  show  wouKl  give 
the  finishing  stroke  to  the  French  interest  and  com- 
merce in  those  parts,  and  thereby  render  tlie  war  as 
serviceable  to  the  people  as  it  was  agreeable  at  Court. 

Bnt  tliis  sage  proposal  of  theirs  (which,  by  the  way, 
was  utterly  inwmsistent  with  the  Im-sis  of  the  coali- 
tion) was  not  made  till  the  beginning  of  Apnl,  whereas 
tlie  8(|iindron  ought  to  have  been  at  sea  before  the  end 
of  March ;  and  when  made,  was  to  be  debated  by  a 
motley  cabal  of  new  and  old  Ministers,  soldiers,  sea- 
men, and  lawyers,  men  of  different  factions,  different 
interests,  and  irreconcilable  understandings ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  such  a  multiplicity  of  racctingB 
were  held,  what  had  been  once  settled  with  great  dif- 
Bculty  was  so  easily  unsettled;  so  much  time  was 
spent  in  scolding,  and  so  little  effect  did  this  scolding 
produce,  that,  thank  God  and  contrary  winds,  the 
folly  of  the  advisers  and  directors  saved  us  from  the 
folly  of  the  expedition,  and  {xjsslbly  prevented  such 
another  sacrifice  as  might  have  countenanced  that  of 
Carthagena. 

The  new  Jlinisters,  however,  to  the  last,  insisted  on 
having  their  folly  as  well  as  the  old,  insomuch,  that 
when  the  month  of  September  came,  and  hardly  any- 
thing but  disappointments  and  destruction  could  have 
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been  the  consequence  of  the  tidvcntiiro,  they  contir 
to  roar  out  Canada  as  before,  and  to  maintain,  Lbat 
since  t\wy  hiul  given  way  to  the  war,  they  had  a 
right  to  set  apart  one  province  of  it  to  themselTee. 
And  this  they  did  in  a  vain  imagination,  that  the 
people  would  mistake  an  adtlitional  measure  for  a 
change  of  measures,  and  continue  to  be  their  dupes  as 
formerly,  thougli  th<?y  saw  the  war  not  only  continued, 
but  continued  in  a  madder  way  than  ever. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  admitted  in  their  behalf,  that 
since  the  old  Ministers,  in  breach  of  the  Broad-Bot- 
tom  Treaty,  and  all  their  own  reiterated  professions, 
had  chose  to  make  their  court,  by  adopting  the  war  o& 
the  very  plan  they  had  so  much  decried,  and  had 
established  their  ascendancy  thereby,  they  (tlie  new) 
had  no  other  resource  than  to  give  such  a  turn  to  the 
conduct  of  it,  as  should  render  it  as  ])alatnble  to  their 
own  consdences,  or  rather  to  the  expectations  they 
had  raised,  as  the  humour  of  the  Court  would  allow. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  this  refinement  only  served 
to  expose  the  fluctuating  state  of  our  |>olitics;  for  as 
the  King  himself  would  never  have  given  way  to  tlie 
removing  bo  considerable  a  body  of  troops  so  far  out 
of  reach,  so  neither  would  liis  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  have  willingly  consented  to  a  measure,  which 
mast  have  weakened  his  efforts  in  the  next  canipuign. 

There  was,  therefore,  a  necessity  for  the  new  Min- 
isters in  thiB  instance  to  truckle  to  the  old  ;  but  while 
the  controversy  lasted,  the  troops  were  harassed  and 
the  officerH  jierplexed  with  orders  imd  counter-orders, 
with  embarkations  and  debarkations ;  and  when  the 
public  bad  given  over  all  attention  to  an  object  so 
variable,  of  a  sudden  both  parties  agreed  in  an  expe- 
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dient  which  was  not  only  to  save  appearances,  but  to 
vipe  out  tlie  miscarriage  of  the  year,  by  making  au 
addition  to  our  national  fltock  of  gfory.  This  was  the 
expedition  to  Brittany,  wliich  was  spawnwl  out  of  the 
abortion  of  the  otUer,  and  what  the  event  was  I  have 
no  need  to  specify ;  some  windows  were  broke  on  the 
French  side,  some  heads  on  ours  ;  and  as  to  the  glory 
in  question,  instead  of  acquiring  any  from  the  enemy, 
we  left  the  little  we  had,  behind  us. 

8uch  a  series  of  inconsistencies  in  Council,  and  mis- 
adreatures  in  action,  one  would  have  thought  would 
have  opened  every  eye  and  affected  every  heart,  and 
yet,  except  Lord  Harrington,  not  one  of  the  Ministers, 
old  or  new,  seemed  at  all  affected  by  it;  he,  like  a 
wise  and  honest  Englishman,  perceiving  that  he  was 
not  in  the  secret  of  hia  own  office,  and  being  convinced 
that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  prevent  tlie  ruin  he 
foresaw,  refused  to  serve  any  longer  with  a  colleague, 
who,  with  abilities  far  inferior  to  those  of  his  prede- 
cessor, out-run  him  in  the  same  desperate  course,  and 
after  a  suitable  remonstrance,  besought  and  obtaine<l 
his  dismission  from  the  Cabinet. 

Had  his  example  been  followed  by  other  Cabinet 
Councillors,  who  affected  to  entertain  the  same  senti- 
ments, it  id  probable  that  the  versatile  Duke,  who  had 
veered  from  peace  to  war,  would  liave  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  have  vtfcred  again  from  war  to  peace.  But 
those  who  had  so  implicitly  followed  the  two  brothers, 
on  factious  considerations  only,  could  not  prevail  ou 
themselves  to  stir  a  single  step  for  the  sake  of  the 
public;  even  Mr.  Pelham,  who  had  refused  to  rush 
headlong  with  his  Grace  into  the  war,  and  still  ex- 

pr^sed  all  imaginable  regard  for  his  furmcr  engnge- 
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mente,  did  not  chooee  to  reflign  for  tbe  sake  of  peace, 
but  plciided  in  excuse  his  attaeliment  to  hia  brotlier, 
as  what  ought  to  outweigb  every  other  consideration. 

As,  therefore,  their  family  connections  held  them 
so  inseparably  united,  that  fw  long  as  one  was  in  the 
wrong,  the  other  resolved  not  to  be  in  the  right,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  agree  at  Inst,  in  iilling  up  the 
vacancy  winch  Lord  Harrington  had  made  with  all 
possible  expedition.  The  favourite,  that  l>oth  appre- 
hended KO  much,  was  still  within  call,  and  tliere  was 
nobody  in  the  whole  kiugtlom  so  fit  to  outweigh  him 
in  all  respects  as  my  Lord  Chesterfleld.  My  Lord 
Chesterfield  was  therefore  pitched  upon,  and  for  this 
once  both  the  brothers  were  of  a  mind,  though  for 
diflerent  rcjisons;  the  younger  expected  in  him  a  firm 
ally,  and  an  able  assistant  to  forward  the  great  work 
of  peace  when  time  should  serve ;  the  elder  was  suffi- 
ciently convinced  how  utterly  impossible  it  was  for 
him,  with  all  his  art  and  address,  to  supplant  him  in 
his  new-acquired  favour,  and  both  fluttered  themselves, 
tliat  by  admitting  him  into  their  co-partnership  they 
sliould  partake  of  his  popularity,  for,  though  the 
people  could  not  discover  that  they  had  derived  the 
smallest  advantage  from  the  coalition,  they  were  far 
from  imputing  their  disappointment  to  his  Lordship, 
on  the  contrary,  among  all  tlie  subdivisions  of  a  divided 
party,  none  made  the  least  exception  to  the  choice 
which  had  been  made;  and  as  to  iKX)plc  in  general, so 
complete  was  their  satisfaction,  and  so  intemperate 
their  manner  of  expressing  it,  that  the  only  difficulty 
which  lay  upon  his  Lordship,  was  to  answer  the  ex- 
pectations his  merit  had  rai.^e<l. 

That,  indeed,  his  Lordship  should  quit  an  employ- 
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meot  of  the  niost  ease,  dignity,  lustre,  and  profit  in 
the  whole  estiibliBhrnent,  wliicb  lie  hod  filled  in  so 
amiable  a  manner  as  had  procured  him  not  only  the 
love,  l)(it  almost  the  adoration,  of  the  pftople  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  to  assist  in  piloting  a  ship  so 
leaky,  eo  ilUrigge<),  manned,  and  officered,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  fury  of  such  a  storm,  created  wonder  in 
BOnie;  but  then  this  very  wonder  drew  along  with  it 
a<lditional  compliments  to  his  matchless  merit,  for  it 
waa  always  replied,  that  he  could  have  no  other  mo- 
tive for  making  such  an  exchange,  but  the  pleasure 
aod  the  glory  of  saving  a  sinking  State. 

And  this,  no  doubt,  was  his  real  motive,  though  he 
bad  not  the  good  tbrtune  to  tiiifil  his  purpose,  or  to 
explain  it  by  any  such  signal  action,  as  might  put  the 
matter  of  fact  out  of  the  reach  of  contPOYorsy  or 
CMvil. 

I  have,  at  least,  sufficient  authority  to  assure  you, 
sir,  that  he  accepted  of  this  new  office  on  the  same 
principle  that  be  concluded  the  Broad-Bottom  nego- 
tiation, for  the  sake  of  delivering  his  poor  country 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  destroyer,  and  of  expediting 
a  aafe  and  honourable  peace. 

This,  I  say,  was  still  the  great  object  of  his  atten- 
tion ;  but  then  he  had  scarce  taken  possession  of  his 
office,  before  he  was  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  attaining  it;  for  hie  colleague,  with 
his  usual  moderation,  had  reserved  thepower  of  filling 
up  all  tlie  employments  in  his  Lordship's  department 
as  well  as  his  own ;  and  as  to  the  young,  ambitious, 
notable  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Hague,*  which  was  the 
great  centre  of  all  negotiation,  though  be  had  once 
*  Lord  Saodwjcb. 
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followed  hie  Lonlship  as  his  acknowledged  leader,  and 
the  naval  Duke*  as  his  acknowledged  friend,  he  had 
by  thin  time  set  up  for  himself,  and  manifested  that  be 
had  no  attacliment  but  to  power,  and  to  those  who  bad 
the  largest  sliare  of  it  to  distribute.  His  secret  cor» 
respondence  with  bis  Grace  of  Newcastle,  though  he 
was  in  the  province  of  Lord  Harrington,  and  (be  just 
offence  it  gave  to  hia  Lordship,  were  no  swTcts  to  the 
world.  The  declarations  he  bad  formerly  made  against 
the  war,  which  were  delivered  with  more  warmth  and 
in  stronger  terms  than  those  of  any  other  Peer,  were 
now  forgot;  and  if  any  impertinent  monitor  put  him 
in  mind  of  them,  he  made  no  difficulty  to  say,  that 
as  both  the  object  and  measures  were  changed,  he 
had  a  right  to  change  his  opinion,  which  was  just  as 
conclusive  as  if  he  bad  said,  ihiit  as  long  as  he  con* 
tinned  to  follow  a  Duke,  it  was  no  matter  whether  it 
was  he  who  presided  at  sea,  or  he  who  directed  by 
land ;  in  short,  no  principles  could  fix  Idm,  no  friend- 
ship could  hold  hira,  no  sense  of  gratitude  could  bind 
him  ;  and  for  all  these  reasons,  ray  Xiord  resolved  not 
to  trust  him. 

That,  however,  he  might  not  bo  wanting  in  bis  duty 
to  his  King  and  country,  nor  lose  sight  of  any  oj>por- 
tunity  to  facilitate  his  great  point,  he  sent  over  to  the 
Hague  a  dependent  of  his  own,  on  whom  he  could 
rely,  with  proper  instructions;  and,  in  the  meantime 
applied  all  the  art  and  address  he  was  master  of,  to 
cultivate  a  proper  diapoeitioii  at  home. 

But  all  hi^  art  and  address,  though  diversifietl  into  a 
gi-cater  variety  of  shapes  and  colours  than  the  Proteua 
of  the  poets  was  supposed  capable  of  assuming,  were 

•  or  Bedford. 
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without  efifect.  Tlie  hot  fit  still  raged  at  Court,  and 
every  medicine  of  every  kind  was  rejected  j  for  no 
veliicle,  no  gilding  could  render  them  grateful. 

His  Koyal  Highness  the  Duke  was  again  sent  over 
to  Holland  to  settle  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 
Tlie  troops  to  be  employed  in  it,  upon  paper,  amounted 
to  140,000  men.  The  necessary  conventions  were  soon 
adjusted ;  and  thus  the  new  SecretJiry  was  liurried 
away  by  the  torrent,  into  the  very  measure  which  he 
had  most  opposed,  most  disapproved,  and  which  it  was 
most  his  study  to  terminate.  But  then  he  did  not  fail 
to  protest  against  it  in  the  strongest  terms;  he  had 
also  the  consolation  to  be  assured  by  the  whole  cabal, 
that  if  lliis  one  eSbrt  more  did  not  prove  efiectual,  it 
should  be  the  last,  and  that  they  would  accept  the 
next  offers  which  either  France  or  f^paiu  should 
make.  And  it  was  not  unknown  to  him,  that  a  sort 
of  nt^otiation  with  the  Inst  of  these  powers  was  then 
depending,  and  had  been  so  for  above  half  a  year 
before. 

It  was  in  this  manner,  sir,  the  winter  passed  over; 
and  es  tlie  spring  came  forward,  the  year  iLsclf  was 
ot  so  forward  as  our  hopes.  We  were  first  in  the 
leldj  and  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  snatching  some 
insiderable  advantage  before  the  enemy  couhl  have 
a  in  a  condition  to  oppose  us.  But  advantages  iu 
the  field  were,  it  seems,  what  was  most  apprehended 
by  those  who  had  tlie  munugement  of  the  revenue  at 
home.  Thoy  were  not  only  for  a  peace  upon  any 
terms,  but  by  any  means,  and  were  wholly  indifferent 
whether  it  arose  by  the  ruin  of  their  friends  or  their 
foes.  Agreeable,  therefore,  to  these  equally  strange 
and  destructive  notions,  they  treacherously  made  it 
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their  biiaincias  to  starve  the  cause  they  undertook  to 
support ;  for,  Hccording  to  the  ridiculous  economy  of 
the  present  times,  which  consUla  in  saving  hnndreds 
and  wasting  thousands,  m  ridiculously  thrifty  were  the 
contracts  they  made,  and  so  scantily  were  the  maga- 
zines supplied,  that  this  army,  which  in  the  be^nuiog 
of  April  was  strong  enougli  to  act  ofi'ensively,  was  dis- 
abled from  acting  at  all,  till  it  was  too  late  to  do  bO| 
except  at  their  own  expense. 

And  what  was  the  calamitous  event?  Why  tlie 
Dutch,  either  in  despair  of  succour,  or  in  conformity 
to  the  factious  purpoees  of  those  who  were  then  upper- 
most,  or  perhaps  instigated  alike  by  their  parlisatis, 
both  in  England  and  France,  became  feto-de'se ;  and 
with  a  treachery  not  to  bo  paralleled  in  history,  de- 
livered up  part  of  iheir  country  to  their  enemies  to  be 
avenged  of  their  friends;  and,  as  you  know,  were  on 
the  point  of  concluding  a  neutrality  for  the  rest,  if  the 
people  had  not  come  to  a  resolution  to  provide  for 
their  own  safety,  by  declaring  the  Prince  of  Orange 
Stadtlioliler. 

And  such  a  turn  did  that  great,  seasonable,  and 
important  incident  give  to  the  face  of  affairs,  that  if 
the  abilities  of  our  Cabinet  Ministers  had  been  equal 
to  the  management  of  it,  or  if  they  had  embraced  any 
principle  of  union  which  might  have  enabled  tliem  to 
exert  such  abilities  as  they  had,  or  if  the  action  of 
I/auSetd  had  uot  happened,  or  had  proved  fortunate 
to  the  Allies,  or  even  if  a  sensible  use  hiul  been  made 
of  our  misfortuue,  tliis  campaign  had  been  the  last  of 
the  war ;  and  my  Lord  would  have  had  the  8U]>reme 
satia&ctioD  of  contributing  to  the  rc-eslablishmcut  cf 
the  peaoe,  on  a  solid  and  lasting  basis. 
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ni  sensible  that  some  of  those  particulars  require 
an  expltinuliou,  buL  yuu  must  excuse  ma  if  I  do  not 
enter  into  a  discusaiou  of  the  action  itself,  or  wlietlier 
it  was  worth  while  to  run  the  rUk  of  such  a  misfor- 
tune ;  whether  it  would  not  have  been  more  eligible 
to  lie  on  the  defensive,  and  to  make  it  the  great  object 
of  the  residue  uf  the  (^LinjKiign  to  cover  Muetitrichtaud 
Bergen-op-Zoom;  and  if  I  confine  all  I  have  to  say 
on  those  heads  to  what  followed  the  action,  and  the 
opportunity  thereby  thrown  in  our  way  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  happy  issue,  which  had  hitherto  produced 
nothing  but  unhappiness,  though  conducted  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  the  two  Princes,  who  had  alone  been 
thought  wortliy  of  the  trust  by  the  common  voice  of 
the  Allies. 

It  is  known  to  all  Europe  that  General  Ligonier 
W88  made  a  prisoner  at  Laufield,  but  not  so  universally 
how  much  honour  he  acquired  in  exchange  for  his 
liberty.  It  has  been  said  that  he  owed  his  misfortune 
to  his  rashne:w,  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  u  man  who 
with  but  thirty  squadrons  ventures  to  charge  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  doeSj  at  first  sight,  seem  liable  to 
8uch  an  imputation.  But  the  characters  of  actions 
cannot  be  fairly  given,  unless  a  due  regard  be  shown 
to  the  circumstances  which  attend  them.  Now  the 
whole  body  of  infantry  under  the  command  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  were  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  these  hundred  and  fifly  squadrons,  and  uotliing 
but  the  desperate  attack  in  question  could  have  saved 
them  from  being  cut  to  pieces,  or  secured  tlie  person 
of  his  Royal  Highness,  or  preserved  Muestricht,  whicl| 
had  otlierwise  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  the 
same  evening ;  whereaa  they  were  so  surprised  and  so 
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disordered  by  tlie  diversion  whicli  the  General  had 
thus  gallantly  and  seasonably  made,  that  his  Royal 
Highness  bad  suQicient  time  to  recover  Maestricht, 
and  to  post  his  troojis  in  safety  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Meuse. 

You  will  pardon  this  digression  I  hope,  sir ;  less 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  disculftate  the  brave 
inan  I  am  speaking  of,  and  much  more  would  scarce 
be  sufficient  to  do  him  justice.  Nor  have  I  taken  the 
hint  to  discourse  of  him  merely  in  his  own  capacity  of 
a  soldier,  but  also,  as  the  catastrophe  of  that  day  made 
him  a  princi]>al  actor  in  a  scene  of  a  very  different 
kind,  which  I  am  now  going  to  display,  and  which  in 
the  issue  will  likewise  serve  to  display  the  perfidy  of 
the  two  brothers,  with  whom  my  Lord  Cumberland 
was  80  unhappily  connected. 

When  the  action  was  over,  General  Ligouier  was 
presented  with  all  the  regard  that  was  due  to  hia 
rank  and  merit,  to  the  Most  Christiau  King  by  the 
Count  de  Saxe;  and,  among  many  other  gracious 
and  condescending  things  which  his  Majesty  had  the 
goodness  to  say  ujwn  that  occasion,  he  was  pleased  to 
ask,  in  a  style  and  manner  becoming  so  great  a  Prince, 
wlten  he  might  hope  to  obtain  peace  from  the  King 
his  Sovereign  ?  As  also,  whether  England  was  not  as 
yet  weary  of  the  harden  she  had  taken  upon  her 
shoulders?  insinuating,  withal,  that  it  was  more  than 
time  she  should,  since  she  alone  was  at  the  expense 
of  all ;  and  yet  of  all  the  Allies,  none  fought  but  his 
Majesty's  Royal  and  Electoral  subjects.  And,  lastly, 
he  dismissed  him  with  a  signification  to  this  effect,  tliat 
the  Count  de  t?axe,  and  the  Duke  de  Noailles  should 
confer  with  him  more  particularly  ou  the  same  subject. 
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Accortlingly,  the  very  next  day  the  conference  eo 
promieeU  was  held,  and  the  two  Generals  above- 
named  gave  him  to  understand,  tliat  it  wiis  tlie  King's 
pleasure  he  aUould  be  sent  back  to  Ids  Royal  Higli- 
UC88  Upon  his  parole,  with  a  proposal  to  this  eftect, 
that  his  Maji'isty  was  witling  to  declare  the  penoe  at 
the  head  uf  the  two  armies,  an  soon  as  the  necessary 
powers  Irom  England  eonld  be  obtained,  on  the  fol- 
lowing conditions,  viz. ; — 

On  tlie  part  of  France. 

To  acknowledge  the  Emperor,  and  to  return  all 
Flanders,  except  Fumes,  in  case  we  insistwl  on  the 
demolition  of  Dunkirk,  or,  together,  with  Fumes,  in 
case  we  consented  that  Dunkirk  should  continue  in 
its  present  stale. 

And  on  tlie  part  of  the  Allies. 

That  England  should  x-estore  Cape  Ureton ;  and  the 
Emprcfts  and  the  Ring  of  Sardinia  provide  an  estab- 
lishment for  Don  Philip. 

The  French  Generals  adding,  that  the  King  did  not 
insist  on  a  splendid  one,  and  that  what  they  did  insist 
on  was  to  be  considered  in  no  other  light,  than  as  a 
aalvo  for  their  master's  honour. 

Kow  one  would  have  thought,  that  in  the  circum- 
Btanoes  we  were  reduced  Ut,  these  conditions  would 
have  been  thought  reasonable  enough  by  any  set  of 
people  who  had  not  quite  lost  their  senses,  or  who 
even  affected  to  have  any  regard  to  their  former 
declarations;  and  yet,  after  they  had  been  debated 
louaand  times  over  in  his  Majesty's  Cabinet,  and 
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fn  the  Cabinet  of  every  one  of  the  Ministers  and  aub- 
MiniBtera,  tliey  were  finally  referred  to  a  Congress, 
for  the  tiume  reaBOn  that  mysterious  points  of  faith 
are  referred  to  Gkueral  Councils,  tliat  is  to  say,  to  be 
frittered  away  in  stjuabble-s  witkotit  end. 

What  ifi  still  more  astonishing,  even  the  loss  of 
Bergen-op-Zoom  made  no  abutetueut  in  our  frenzy ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  invited  over  a  great  nobleman 
from  Holland,*  who  was  equally  touched  with  the 
same  disease,  and,  band  over  head,  formed  a  new  con- 
cert with  hira  for  the  ensuing  year,  wearing,  indeed, 
a  more  formidable  face  than  that  of  the  year  {>reced- 
ing,  because  reinforced  with  many  additional  legions, 
which  by  their  uncouth  names  might  be  very  easily 
mistaken  for  Lucifer's  body-guards,  but  encumbered 
also  with  an  atUlitiunal  charge,  which  we  had  already 
articled  to  defray,  though  they  should  never  reach  the 
ecGne  of  action,  or,  at  least,  not  till  the  United  Prov- 
inces were  lost;  and  our  national  troofis,  with  his 
lioyal  Highness  at  their  head,  were  on  their  march 
towards  the  Elbe,  there  to  embark  for  England,  and 
never  to  revisit  the  Continent  any  more. 

My  Lord,  however,  dJd  not  fail  to  remonstrate,  as 
before,  against  tJiis  fatal  obstinacy ;  nor  to  challenge 
the  performance  of  the  promises  which  had  been  made 
him,  nor  to  manifest,  as  well  to  his  colleague  in  par- 
ticular, fls  to  the  Cabinet  in  general,  tlial  they  would 
be  held  inexcusable  in  letting  slip  this  greitt  opportu- 
nity ;  that  ihey  wei*e  never  to  hope  for  a  better,  though 
they  should  repeat  the  same  frantic  experiment  for  tea 
years  to  come ;  that  in  all  probability,  every  such  rep- 
etition would  redouble  our  difficulties  and  danj 
"  Count  BeQtinck. 
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that  though  Holland  should  at  last  inclme  to  co-oper- 
ste  ia  earnest,  they  had  demurred  till  we  were  ex- 
hausted; that  having  done  so  much  already  without 
the  aseiBtance  of  tJie  Dutch,  they  could  neither  wonder 
nor  complain  that  we  did  no  more;  that  for  his  part 
he  had  undertnken  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  war 
only  for  one  campaign,  or  till  either  France  or  S]>ain 
should  be  brought  to  reason;  and  that  ho  would  take 
care  to  be  no  longer  answerable  for  the  issue  of  a 
measure  which  he  had  never  approved.  To  all  which 
his  Gmoc  wtts  pleased  to  answer,  with  all  that  coni- 
{>0Bure,  deliberdtion,  and  solidity,  which  is  so  natural 
to  him : — 

I"  We  most  stay  to  see  what  Spain  will  do.  The 
"  thing  mofit  to  be  wished,  ia  a  separate  peace  with  that 
"  Crown.  If  France  and  S^iain  were  once  to  separate, 
"the  bnyich  could  never  be  closed;  it  would  be  the 
'* greatest  stroke  that  France  ever  received.  A  MJn- 
"  ister's  ounduct  ought  not  to  regard  months  or  Ses- 
"sions  only,  but  all  futurity.  I  would  have  mine  tried 
l" by  that  standard  only;  and  X  expect  to  have  the 
■  "blessings  of  my  country  for  it,  yet." 

Thus  an  ovei-ture  is  no  sooner  made  hy  France, 
tlian  we  are  led,  in  a  surprising  manner,  back  to 
the  negotiation  with  Spain,  which  I  touched  upon 
above,  and  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  explaiu  more 
at  large. 

^The  person  by  whose  means  a  correspondence  had 
been  opened  with  the  Court  of  Madrid,  was  a  Spanish 
gentleman*  residing  in  this  capital,  whose  fortune  in 
part  resembled  that  of  a  late  great  Minister,  whom  I 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  allude  to;  for  at  the 

*  MarquU  d«  TaberDiga. 
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same  tiaie  that  he  had  the  honour  to  he  a  sort  of  Ta- 
vourite  to  his  pi-esent  Catholic  Majesty,  lie  had  the 
mtsfortuuc  to  lahoiir  under  a  puhlie  disgrace.  Of  His 
abilitii«,  his  depth,  his  sagacity,  his  prudence,  and  all 
his  other  eminent  qualificatioos  for  a  negotiator,  I 
need  not  enlarge;  for  he  himself  has  sufficiently  ex- 
posed thorn  to  the  whole  world.  And  yet  on  thia  reed 
did  our  ull-sulBcientMiQiBters  choose  to  rest  the  whole 
weight  of  thia  afiUir.  Ou  all  einergeuciee  relatino;  to 
S[>ain  he  was  consulted;  on  nil  points  whatever  his 
advice  wa-s  followed,  and  yet,  though  no  visible  success 
accompanied  his  endeavours,  and  all  the  produce  of 
his  credit  at  Madrid  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  cere- 
monious letter  now  and  then  from  some  great  man  or 
other,  aignifying  a  great  willingness  to  promote  a  peace, 
witliout  any  power  to  bring  it  about ;  so  great  was 
their  credulity,  so  little  their  penetration,  that  they 
appeared  perfectly  satisfiod  with  them. 

At  length,  however,  without  any  providence,  or  even 
foresight  of  theirs,  the  prospect  mended  a  little  on  that 
side;  for,  by  the  connivance  of  France,  and  with  a 
permit,  in  the  sha[>e  of  a  passport,  from  the  Count  de 
Saxe,  arrived  here  one  Mr.  Wall,  an  Irish  Major- 
General  in  the  Spanish  service,  and  produced  powers 
to  open  a  treaty  with  us  in  form. 

And  now,  after  such  ardent  longings  expressed  by 
our  Ministers  for  a  peace  with  Spain,  such  unreserved 
declarations  of  the  utility  of  that  measure,  such  a  ct>ld- 
ness  shown  to  the  offers  of  France  on  that  account, 
and  such  florid  pretences  so  to  pursue  the  welfure  of 
the  present,  as  to  deserve  the  blessings  of  all  future 
ages,  one  would  have  imagined  that  Mr.  AVall  and  his 
proposals  would  have  been  received  like  an  aogel  from 
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Heaven  with  a  new  revelation  ;  instead  of  wlii<;h  lie 
had  tlic  mortification  to  be  told,  by  the  eanie  person 
who  had  talke<l  in  so  pompous  a  strain  before,  that 
we  could  do  notliing  without  our  Allies.  Aud  yet 
fiirther,  when  he  spoke  of  the  establishment  of  Don 
Pliilipt  that  ill  lieu  of  the  cessions  to  be  made  by  the 
Emprees-Queeu  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  for  that 
end,  Spain  muf^t  iidmit  her  Imperial  Muji«ty  to  the 
possession  of  La  Terra  de  Presidii,  and  also  the  King 
of  8ardiuia  to  that  of  the  Riviera  de  Ponent;  to 
wbich  Wall,  like  an  honest  man,  briskly  replied, — 
'*  that  his  master  could  not  iu  honour  comply  with 
"  that  demand  ;  nor  would  l>c  induced  to  give  up  his 
"  Allies  any  more  than  we." 

Thus,  sir,  the  negotiation  so  much  desired,  and 
which  dropped  so  unexpectedly  into  our  very  mouths, 
as  one  may  say,  was  at  a  stand  almost  as  »oon  as 
opened  1  And  our  wise  and  able  Ministers  had  no 
better  expeilient  at  hand  to  keep  it  depending  by  way 
of  amuseiuent,  tlian  to  commit  their  concern  iu  it  to 
the  muuageiuent  of  the  gentleman  who  Iiad  served 
them  so  ably  and  so  successfully  before.  Whence  it 
followed,  ridiculously  enough,  that  as  a  British-bom 
subject  wiis  employed  to  n<^o(iate  the  interests  of 
Spain  at  the  British  Court,  bo  a  native  Spaniard  was 
employed  by  that  Court  to  negotiate  the  interests  of 
Qrcat  Britain. 

The  affair,  however,  succeeded  no  better  under  this 
direction  than  it  had  done  before.  The  two  agents 
had  many  meetings,  and  after  as  many  debates  could 
agree  in  nothing,  but  to  refer  a  state  of  the  [)ointa  in 
controversy  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  which  was  done 
accordiugly ;  and  in  consequence  thereof.  Wall  re- 
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oeivcd  full  powers  to  sign  upon  the  following  condi- 
tions, namely ; — 

That  England  should  prevail  with  her  Allies,  either 
to  cede  Parma  and  Placentia  to  Don  Philip,  or  leave 
him  in  possesaion  of  Savoy. 

Or  by  way  of  alternative,  if  that  could  not  be  at 
present  obuiincd,  thut  the  pence  should  be  restored 
between  the  two  nations,  both  by  land  and  sea,  on 
the  best  and  most  solid  footing,  with  an  exception  to 
Italy,  where  it  should  atill  be  lawful  for  both  nations 
to  continue  the  war,  in  such  manner  as  should  be  heh 
most  conducive  to  their  several  interests. 

Now,  sir,  one  would  have  thought  that  the  time 
was  come,  when  the  two  Ministerial  factions,  which 
had  so  long  divided  the  Cabinet  on  the  opposite  points 
of  war  and  peace,  might  have  joined  issue;  for  by 
espousing  the  last  of  these  proposals,  the  former 
might  have  continued  their  career  with  as  much  fury 
as  ever,  and  the  latter  would  have  been  enabled  to 
lurniHh  out  sufhcicnt  ways  find  means  to  support  them 
in  it.  For  the  immediate  consequences  of  our  em- 
bracing it,  would  have  been  that  separation  of  the 
two  Crowns  which  had  been  represented  as  such  a 
killing  stroke  to  France,  and  our  becoming  once  more 
the  favourite  nation.  The  recovery  of  the  Spanish 
trade  wotild  besides  have  given  new  life  to  our  mann* 
factures  and  commerce;  wealth  would  have  flowed  in 
on  one  side,  as  it  ebbed  out  on  the  other.  Our  annual 
gains  would  have  supplied  our  annual  waste;  we 
should  liave  had  the  French  West- India  trade  at  our 
mercy ;  even  on  the  Continent  we  should  have  been  able 
to  have  faced  them  on  equal  terms ;  and  wiien  the 
general  aspect  of  our  affairs  had  taken  so  agreeable  u 
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turn,  there  is  not  a  man  in  England,  who  has  the 
honour  of  his  King  and  country  at  heart,  that  would 
lOt  have  contributed  any  reasonable  proportion  of  his 
means  to  liave  raised  it  as  high  as  ever  it  had  been 
raised  in  any  reign  before. 
It  18  not  without  the  roost  sensible  concern,  that  I 

I  proceed  to  tell  you  the  rest.  These  proposals  so  de- 
sired, 80  reasonable,  so  beneficial,  were  laid  before  the 
Select  part  of  the  Council,  and  after  a  due  time  had 
been  taken  for  deliberation,  they  were  rejected  on  the 
point  of  honour,  which,  as  it  was  al]ege<l  by  the  new 
FAVOURITE,  would  not  suffer  his  Majesty  to  do  any- 
thing without  his  Allies. 

Sow  it  is  diiBcult  to  conceive,  how  the  interest  of 

the  Allies  couhl  l)c  affected  by  our  acceptance  of  the 

last  of  these  proposals;  on  the  contrary, as  every  link 

of  the  chain  which  held  them  together,  seemed  to  he 

forgwl  of  English  gold,  every  measure  which  had  a 

tendency  to  enable  England  to  keep  it  annually  in  re- 

pttirs,  ought  to  have  heen  eateemed  a  common  measure, 

becauRe  manifestly  conducive  to  the  common  interest 

H     But  the  word  Allies  ought  to  have  been  used  in  the 

"singular  number  Instead  of  the  plural.    For,  in  truth, 

II     Sardinia  was  the  only  power  comprehended  under  it 

BAnd  it  was  purely  in  compliment  to  the  Gondamar  of 

Btbat  Court  residing  here,  and  in  subserviency  to  his 

^view9,  that  his  Gmce  both  then  and  at  all  times,  has 

^been  induced  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 

Bivhensoever  they  interfered,  or  but  seemed  to  interfere 

with  those  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty. 
H     How  a  foreign  Minister  came  to  attain  such  an 
^ascendancy  in  the  British  Cabinet,  and  for  what  con- 
siderations a  British  Secretary  condescends  to  be  his 
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tool,  18  very  well  understood  at  Court  and  might  be 
very  easily  and  fully  explained  here,  but  that  I  am 
fearful  of  trespftssing  upon  your  jmtience,  and  for  that 
reason  hasten  to  a  close. 

Many  people  have  objected  to  the  Treaty  of  "Worms, 
on  account  of  the  provision  that  was  made  in  it  to 
gratify  the  King  of  Sardiuia  with  tho  Murquisate  of 
Final.  Tliey  thought  it  was  not  over  equitable  to 
oblige  n  neutral,  if  not  a  friendly  power,  to  part  with 
a  Province  it  was  lawfully  poescsscti  of,  though  for  a 
valuable  consideration.  And  they  thought  it  was  not 
over  politic  to  Buffer  that  clause  to  be  made  public, 
because  it  was  easy  to  foresee  what  use  the  enemy 
would  make  of  it,  to  spirit  up  the  Genoese  boUi 
against  the  Emj)ress-Queen  and  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
But  then  they  gave  way  to  the  uecessities  of  the  times ; 
and  witli  regard  to  the  subsidy  which  his  Sardinian 
Majesty  at  the  same  time  received  from  hence,  and 
which  was  known  to  be  equal  to  his  whole  revenue, 
Dot  a  single  murmur  e6cai>ed  from  any  quarter  what- 
soever; on  the  contrary,  the  whole  nation  seemed 
pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  est«em 
for  a  Prince,  who  wils  even  more  illustrious  for  his 
high  qualities  thau  his  high  birth. 

But  even  friendship  and  generodty  ought  to  have  a 
bound.  Ah  far  as  we  stand  obliged  by  the  Treaty  of 
Worms,  no  doubt  we  are  bound  in  honour  to  assist 
him  to  the  utmost  of  our  power ;  but  why  new  condi- 
tions should  be  imposed  on  us,  and  why  we  should  ^ 
not  be  Buffered  to  embrace  such  offers,  as  so  mauifeelly  fl 
regard  our  own  well-being,  unless  we  procure  Savona 
for  him,  together  with  the  whole  Riviera,  surpasses 
all  imagination.     It  will  be  answeredj  I  know 
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his  merits  and  serviceB  deserve  all  this  and  more,  and 
nobody  will  dispute  the  eminence  of  eitlier.  But 
tnerilit  and  services  do  not  use  to  hare  so  much  weight 
with  his  Grace;  and  beliere  me,  sir,  if  the  Gondamar 
above-mentioned  had  not  been  ahamefully,  I  will  not 
say  traitorously,  intrusted  with  so  many  secrets,  his 
Minister  would  not  have  been  so  much  hia  fiivuurite. 

In  short,  sir,  as  in  the  couj^e  of  these  proceedings 
my  Lord  had  abundant  conviction  that  he  had  been 
cheaited  with  false  promises;  that  neither  the  over- 
tures of  France  or  Spain  were  attended  to;  that 
unless  Genoa  was  destroyed  in  compliment  to  his 
Majesty  of  Hardinia,  and  by  way  of  hush-money  to 
his  Minister,  no  peace  was  to  Ix;  obtained,  and  that, 
coneetjueutly,  neither  jwace  or  war  would  be  prose- 
cuted upon  an  English  plan,  and  that  all  hope,  with 
respect  to  the  public,  was  at  an  end ;  he  once  more 
adopted  that  delicate  sentiment  of  Mr.  Addison's, — 


When  vice  prevaiU  snd  tmpioua  men  bear  bwaj. 
The  p<Mt  of  bonoar  la  »  }trivatc  aUtioo, 


V  and  resigned  on  Saturday. 

H       Happy,  at  least,  in  so  getting  rid  of  the  uneasiness 

B  and  disgrace  of  being  no  belter  than  a  clerk  in  his 

W  own  office,  and  as  the  tenure  of  that  office,  of  being 

obliged  to  sign  and  seal  against  his  conscience  and  his 

country,  under  the  direction  of  those  whom  he  neither 

loved  or  cstcemeil.  and  who  had  only  drawn  him  into 

o  seeming  participation  of  iheir  inic^uities,  that  they 

II       might  deprive  him  of  his  popularity,  and  establish  a 

H  ^^   belief,  that  what  difierence  soever  nature  had 

^  made  in  the  c^iacitieB  of  men,  all  in  their  hearts  were 

corrupt  and  prostitute  alike  I 

You  V.  7 
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Tbus,  sir,  I  have  doue  my  beet  to  answer  your  ex- 
pectation, and  hope  I  have  succeedetl  in  it.  Why  his 
Lordship,  who  had  bo  many  followers  when  he  went 
into  Court,  had  none  when  he  went  out,  you  do  not 
think  it  worth  your  while  to  Inquire,  nor  I  to  explain. 
He  thai  has  honour  and  virtue  ibr  his  companiona 
needs  no  other;  and  for  tliose  his  Lordahip  has  lefl 
behind  hiiu,  they  are  satisfied  with  the  profits  and 
emolumeuts  of  their  places,  which  it  is  now  manifest 
was  all  they  meant  by  those  captivating  words, — Old 
England !  and  the  Constitution ! 


CONSIDERATIONS  UPON  THE  REPEAL 
OF  THE  LIMITATION,  RELATIVE  TO 
FOREIGNERS.  IN  THE  ACT  OF  SETTLE- 
MENT. 

Tais  ohort  political  tract  has  btllierto  been  pablialiod,  togetlier  with 
othor  amall  miaoellBaeoug  piecn,  in  the  last  rolume  of  Lord  Chester- 
field's L«ttert  to  bu  Son. 

The  nieaiure  wbtcb  it  ioipugos  paiwd  In  tbe  spriog  of  1706,  and  If 
entitled,  "  An  Act  to  ennbte  his  Majniy  to  grant  commiMloDa  to  a 
"certnin  number  of  Toreign  ProtesttuiitK  wlio  hare  ««rvcd  abroad  as 
"«ffic«ra  or  CDgiDoera,  io  America  only,  uoder  certaiu  rntrictiuDS  and 
"qaaltflcaUon»." 

A  Protest  against  Ibis  Act  appearw  on  tbe  LortU'  Joiu-ds]*,  mgned 
by  Lords  Temple  aad  Talbot. 

The  particular  Limitation,  relative  to  Foreigners, 
ID  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  now  to  be  repealed,  was 
marked  out  as  peculiarly  sacred,  by  the  first  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  no  unoompkisant  one,  of  tbe  late 
King,  by  enacting,  that  tluit  Liiuitiition  should  lie  in- 
serted in  all  future  Acta  of  Naturalization ;  and  it 
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vae  so,  ev^en  iu  tlie  Act  for  naturalizing  the  Prince  of 

(Orange,  the  King's  son-in-law. 
But,  it  seems,  Messieurs  Prevot,  Bouquet,  and  otbera, 
are  uow  to  receive  a  mark  of  distinction,  which  the 
King*8  son-in-Iiiw  eould  not  then  obtain  :  but,  can  the 
Bame  indulgence,  hereafter,  ever  he  refused  to  foreign 
Protestant  Princes,  of  the  liighest  birth,  and  greatest 
merit,  and,  many  of  them,  nearly  related  to  his  Maj- 
esty and  the  Royal  Family ;  who  may,  very  probably, 
P prefer  the  British  service  to  any  other? 
The  pc»or  military  arguments,  urged  in  justification 
of  the  re[>eal  of  this  most  sacred  law,  are  too  trifling 
to  he  the  true  ones,  and  too  wretched  to  bo  seriously 
answered,  unless  by  the  unfortunate  British  ofiloers; 
who  are  hereby,  in  a  manner,  declared  and  enacted  to 

Rbe  incaitable  of  doing  the  duty  of  Captains,  Majors,  &c. 
8ome  other  reason,  therefore,  must  be  sought  for ; 
and,  perhaps,  it  is  but  too  easily  found. 

May  it  not  be  pericufum  faciamus  in  animd  vilif 

|lf  this  goes  down,  it  shall  he  followed ;  some  foreign 

prince,  of  allowed  merit,  shall  make  the  first  applica^ 

lion  to  the  Crown,  and  to  the  Parliament,  for  the  samo 

^fiivour  which  was  shown  to  Messieurs  Prevot,  Bou- 

Hquet,  and  Company.     Can  either  of  them,  in  common 

Hdeoency,  refuse  it?     Besides  that,  [)erhaps  a  time  may 

oorae,  when  Grcnerals,  and  superior  officers,  may  be  as 

much  wanted  iu  Englantl,  as  great  Captains  and  Ma- 

^jora  are  uow  wanted  in  America. 

H    Great  evils  have  always  such  trifling  beginniugs,  to 

■  smooth  the  way  for  them  iusensibly ;  as  Cardinal  de 

Retz  most  justly  observes,  when  he  says,  that  he  is 

persnadod,  that  the  Romans  were  airricd  on  by  such 

^ades  and  gradations  of  mischief  and  extravagancy, 
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aa  not  to  have  been  mncb  finrpn'scd  or  nlarmed,  when 
Caligula  declared  his  hitention  of  making  his  horee 
Consul.  So  that,  by  the  natural  progression  of  pre- 
ocilcnts,  the  next  generation  may  probably  see,  and 
even  without  surpriae  or  abhorrence,  foreigners  com- 
manding your  troops,  and  voting  the  Supplies  for  them 
in  both  Houses  oT  Parliament. 

As  to  the  pretended  utility  of  these  foreign  heroes, 
it  ift  impoeBible  to  ausiver  euch  arguments  seriously. 
What  experience  evinces  the  necessity  ?  Cape  Bre- 
ton, the  strongest  place  in  America,  was  very  irregu- 
larly taken,  in  the  last  war,  by  our  irregular  American 
troops.  Sir  William  Johnson  lately  beat,  and  took 
raoet  irrcgiihirly,  tlie  regular  General  Dicskau,  at  the 
head  of  his  regular  forces :  and  General  Brnddocfc, 
who  was  most  judiciously  selected  out  of  the  whole 
British  army,  to  be  our  St^pio  Americanm^  was  very 
irregularly  destroyed,  by  unseen,  and  to  tliia  day 
unknown  enemies. 

How  will  these  foreign  heroes  agree  with  the  Eng- 
lish ofhcers  of  the  same  oor[58,  who  are,  in  a  manner, 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  declared  unfit  for  their  busi- 
ness, till  instructed  in  it  by  the  great  foreign  masters 
of  homicide?  Will  they  not  even  be  more  inclined 
to  advise,  than  to  obey  their  Colonel ;  to  interpret, 
than  to  execute  his  orders?  Will  they  co-operate 
properly  with  our  American  troops  and  officers,  whom 
tliey  will  crerlainly  look  upon,  and  treat,  aa  au  inex- 
perienced and  undifccipline«i  rabble?  Can  it  possibly 
be  otherwise  ?  or,  can  it  be  wondered  at,  when  those 
gentlemen  know,  tliat  they  are  ap{N>in(ed  officers  by 
one  Act  of  Partiameut,  and  at  the  expense  of  another, 
the  raoet  sacred  of  the  Statute-book  ? 
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O!  but  tbere  ia  to  be  but  one  half  of  tltc  officers,  of 
tliiB  Tbutulering  Legion,  who  are  to  be  foreiguers.  So 
much  the  worse:  for  theu,  according  to  the  principle 
laid  down  it  c»n  be  but  half  disciplined.  Besides, 
the  less  the  object,  to  which  a  very  great  object  is  sac- 
rificed, the  more  abaurd,  and  the  more  auspicious  such 
a  sacrifice  becomes.  At  first,  this  whole  legion  was  to 
consist  of  all  foreigners,  field-officers  and  all ;  which, 
upon  the  principle  of  the  al»olute  utility  and  necessity 
of  foreign  officers,  was  much  more  rational  j  but,  thus 
mitigated,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  thousand  times  more  ab- 
surd. And  how  docs  it  stand  now?  Why,  truly, the 
sacred  Act  of  Settlement  is  to  be  repealed,  and  iu  the 
teuderest  part,  for  the  sake  of  some  foreign  Captalna 
and  Majoru,  who  are  to  be  commanded  by  British  su- 
perior officers,  who,  by  this  Act  of  Parhameut,  are 
supposed  not  to  know  their  trade. 

One  h.as  heaid  (but  one  heais  a  thousand  false  re- 
ports), that  this  absurd  scheme  was,  some  time  ago, 
quashed  by  his  Majesty's  own  prudence  and  goodness ; 
and,  from  the  rightncss  of  the  thing,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  tbat  it  is  true :  and  I  am  sure  I  will  not  sup- 
pose, that  ever  that  might  be  among  the  reasons  for 

umiug  it  iu  this  shape,  and  forcing  it  down  the 
throats  of  the  reJuctant  natioa:  but  this  is  certain, 
that  it  was  once  dropped,  and  at  some  expense  too. 
The  foreign  heroes  were  contented  with  money  instead 
of  laurels,  and  were  going  away  about  their  own  busi- 
oesB ;  but,  |>erha|w,  a  condescension  to  the  unanimous 
wishes  of  the  whole  people  of  England^  at  leasts  was 
looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  the  rc^>eal 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement  as  an  useful  one.  But, 
however,  I  will  have  candour  enough  to  believe,  that 
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this  was  merely  «n  absurd,  wrong-headed  mciisure; 
for,  if  I  did  uot,  I  must  tliiuk  it  the  wickedi's^t  that 
ever  was  puslied. 


PREFACE    TO    LOVE   ELEGIES.  BY  WII^ 
LIAM  HAMMOND,  ESQ. 

Ptblished  in  174S." 

Tub  following  elegies  were  wrote  by  a  young  gen- 
Ucmiin  lately  dead,  and  ju«tly  lamented. 

As  he  had  never  declared  Iiis  intentions  conceruing 
their  publication,  a  friend  of  his,  into  whose  hands 
they  fell,  determined  to  publish  them,  in  the  persaa- 
sion  tliat  they  would  neither  be  unwelcome  to  the 
public,  nor  injurious  to  the  memory  of  tlieir  author. 
The  reader  must  decide,  whetlier  this  determinution 
was  the  result  of  just  judgment  or  partial  frieudsbip; 
for  the  Editor  feels,  and  avows  so  much  of  the  tatter, 
that  he  gives  up  all  pretensions  to  the  former. 

The  author  composed  tliem  ten  years  ago,  before  he 

*  AcoordiDg  to  the  Memoirs  b^  3Jr.  Bobert  rhillimore,  LjrlteltOD 
Mtit  to  Mi«  Lucj  FortNcue,  the  Udy  whom  ho  uJtcnviirda  married, 
Himmond's  Eli-gie«,  wilh  these  HnM: — 

"Alt  thiit  of  love  C4tn  b«  ucpremed 

"  In  tfaaee  aoft  Qumben  see ; 
"Bat,  Lacj*,  would  you  know  thereat, 

"It  niiut  he  read  ia  me." 

William  [or,  as  called  bj  Dr.  JohnsoD,  Jamea)  llsmmond  was  as 
fatimate  pereonfil  frtood  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  who,  in  his  tetter  to 
l.ytt«ltat],  of  December  12,  1737,  meutioiia  him  ax  hia  aawiciRtti  at 
Bath,  but  OS  loo  much  drawa  away  by  female  society.  Dr.  Jolioaoo 
■ayaof  Rammood,  in  his  "Livis  of  the  Poeu,"  that  he  waa  tliaa 
"  well  remembered  as  a  man  «steemed  and  careued  by  the  elegant 
"aod  the  great." 
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was  I wo-and -twenty  years  old ;  an  age,  when  fancy 
and  imagination  commonly  riot,  at  the  expense  of 
judgment  and  correctocas,  neither  of  which  seem 
wanting  here.  But,  sincere  in  his  love  as  in  his 
friendship,  he  wrote  to  his  mistresses,  as  he  spoke  to 
his  friends,  nothing  but  the  trae  genuine  sentiments  of 
faia  heart ;  he  sat  down  to  write  what  he  tliouglit,  not 
to  think  what  he  should  write ;  it  was  nature  and 
sentiment  only  that  dictated  to  a  real  mistress,  not 
youthful  and  poetic  fancy  to  an  imaginary  one. 
Elegy  therefore  speaks  here  her  own,  proper,  native 
language,  the  unal!ecte<l  plaintive  language  of  the 
tender  passions ;  the  true  elegiac  dignity  and  simplicity 
ore  preserved  and  united  ;  the  one  without  pride,  (he 
other  without  meanness.  Tibulltis  seems  to  have  been 
the  motlel  our  author  judiciously  preferred  to  Ovid; 
the  former  writing  directly  from  the  heart  to  the 
eart ;  the  latter  too  of^en  yielding  and  addressing 
himself  to  the  imagination. 

The  undiKiipated  youUi  of  the  author  allowed  him 
time  to  apply  himself  to  the  best  masters,  tlie  an- 
cients; and  his  parts  enabled  him  to  make  the  best 
of  them ;  for,  upon  those  great  models  of  solid 
sense  and  virtue,  he  formed  not  only  his  genius,  but 
his  heart,  both  well  prepared  by  nature  to  adopt  and 
adorn  the  resemblance.  He  admired  that  justness, 
that  noble  simplicity  of  thought  and  exprtssion,  which 
have  distinguished  and  preserved  their  writings  to  this 
day ;  but  he  revered  that  love  of  their  country,  that 
contempt  of  riches,  that  sacredness  of  friendship,  and 
all  those  heroic  and  social  virtues,  which  marked  them 
out  as  the  objects  of  the  veneration,  though  not  the 
imitation,  of  succeeding  ages;  and  he  looked  back  with 
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a  kind  of  reli^oiis  awe  and  delight  ii[K)n  those  glori- 
ous aad  happy  times  of  Greece  aud  Kotne,  when  wis- 
dom, virtue,  and  liberty  formed  tlie  only  triumvirates, 
ere  luxury  invited  corruption  to  taint,  or  corruption 
introduced  slavery  to  destroy,  all  public  and  private 
virtues.  In  these  sentiments  he  lived,  and  would 
have  lived  even  in  these  times;  in  these  sentiments  be 
died — but  in  these  times  too — Ut  rion  erepla  d  diis 
immoriaii&us  vUa^  sed  donala  mors  egse  tndeahir. 


ESSAYS  IN  PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


FOG'S  JOURNAL. 


This  waa  a  wecklj  publication,  which,  from  the  printer's  name,  had 
been  called  hI  tint  "  Mist's  Joaraal,"  but  which,  eiuc«  1728,  had  be«a 
continued  under  the  punning  title  of  Fog's.  Dr.  Maty  observeM.  "  [ 
"  gaBpectthat  Lord  Ch«At«rfield  had  seTeral  times  b«fore  lent  hia  hand 
"  to  the  writen  of  tbia  wittv  paper,  but  I  bsTe  no  authority  to  assort 
"  It.  This  and  the  two  following  Easajra  were  generally  allowed  to  ba 
"hie." 

SATtTBSAT,  J  AS.  17, 17S6.  No.  S7S. 

I  AM  not  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  our 
ancestors  were  in  every  respect  wiser  than  we,  aud 
who  reject  every  new  invention  as  chimerical,  and 
brand  it  with  the  name  of  project.  On  the  coutraiy, 
I  am  persuaded,  that  most  things  arc  still  capable  of 
improvement;  for  which  reason  I  always  give  a  fuir 
and  impartial  hearing  to  all  new  proposals,  and  have 
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often,  in  tlie  coufec  of  my  life,  found  great  advantage 

b;  80  doing. 

i"       I  very  early  took  Mr.  Wurd's  Drop,  notwithstaad- 

^Kng  tlie  great  discouragement  it  met  with,  in  its  in- 

^Huicj,  from  an  honourable  author,  eminent  for  his 

"^political  sagacity,  who  aiserted  it  to  be  liquid  Pojiery 

and  Jiicobitism.     I  reaped  great  benefit  from  it,  and 

recommended  it  to  so  many  of  my  friends,  that  I 

question  whether  the  author  of  that  great  specific  is 

more  obliged  to  any  one  man  in  the  kingdom  than 

myself,  excepting  one. 

I  have  likewise, aa  well  as  ray  brother  Caleb,*  great 
hopes  of  public  udvanUige,  arising  from  the  skill  and 
discoveries  of  that  ingenious  operator.  Dr.  Taylor; 
uotvt'ithstandiug  the  late  objections  of  Mrs.  Osborne.f 
and  her  most  subtle  distinctions  between  the  eye 
II     politic,  and  the  eye  natural. 

H^  Some  inventions  have  been  improved  ages  after 
^their  first  discovery,  and  extended  to  uses  so  obvious, 
and  80  nearly  resembling  those  for  which  they  were 
at  OrHt  intended,  that  it  is  surprising  how  they  could 
have  so  long  escaped  the  sagacity  of  mankind.  For 
instance,  printing,  though  used  but  within  these  few 
oeoturies,  has  in  reality  been  invented  thousands  of 
years;  and  it  is  astonishing,  that  it  never  occurred  to 

*  "Caleb  Danren"  wa«  the  usual  ligoature  of  Lord  Bolinj^broke 
and  other  nriters  iu  the  CradomBii,    It  in  part  of  SvrilV'a  ironical 

IadTic«  to  a  jroUDg  Court  poet — 
"  Aad  tliODgh  70a  never  learned  to  aciui  rerw, 
"Gomv  out  with  Honio  lampoon  <>n  Danvera." 
t  F.  Obborue,  Eeq.,  one  of  the  most  frequent  contribatotB  to  the 
Mioitftarial  press,  being  a  man  of  more  years  and  gni\-ity  than  talenl. 
wat  by   bia  opponeota  commonly  called  an  oM   woman,  and  nick- 
named "Mother  Osbnme."     Pope  in  hia  t>UDciiul  haa  conferred  on 
bim  no  very  enviable  immortality. 
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those,  wlio  first  stamped  images  and  inscriptionft  ujwn 
metals,  to  stamp  likewif^e  Oieir  thoughts  upou  wax, 
barks  of  tr«s,  or  whatever  else  they  wrote  upon. 

This  example  should  hinder  one  from  thinking 
anything  brought  to  its  nc  plm  ultra  of  perfeclioo, 
when  80  plaiu  an  improvcmcut  lay  for  mnny  ages 
undiscovered. 

The  scheme  I  am  now  going  to  offer  to  the  public 
is  of  this  nature,  m  very  plain,  obvious,  and  of  such 
evident  emolument,  that  I  am  convinced  my  readers 
will  both  be  surprised  and  concerned,  that  it  did  not 
occur  to  everybody,  and  that  it  was  not  put  In  practice 
many  years  ago. 

T  took  the  first  hint  of  it  from  an  nwHiiint  a  friend 
of  mine  gave  me  of  wliat  he  himself  liad  seen  practised 
with  success  at  a  foreign  court ;  but  I  have  extended 
it  considerably,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  it  will,  upon 
the  Birictest  examination,  appear  to  be  the  most  prac- 
ticable and  useful,  and,  at  this  time,  necessary  project 
that  has,  it  may  lie,  ever  liet^n  8uhmitte<l  to  the  public. 

My  friend,  having  resided  some  time  at  a  very  con- 
siderable Court  in  Germany,  had  there  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  a  CSermau  Prince,  whose  dominions  and 
revenues  were  as  small  as  his  birth  was  great  and  illus- 
trious ;  there  are  some  few  such  in  the  august  Germanic 
body.  This  Prince  made  him  promise,  that  whenever 
he  should  return  to  England,  he  would  take  him  in 
his  way,  and  make  him  a  vi»it  in  his  princii>aHty. 
Accordingly,  some  time  afterwards,  about  two  years 
ago,  he  waited  upon  his  Serene  Highness,  who  being 
apprized  a  little  l)cforehand  of  his  arrival,  resolved  to 
receive  him  with  all  pcesihle  marks  of  honour  and 
distinction. 
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My  frionJ  wjia  not  a  little  surprigwl,  to  find  himself 
conducted  to  the  palace  through  a  lane  of  soldiers 
resting  their  firelcekSf  and  the  drums  beating  a  march. 
His  Highness,  who  observed  his  surprise,  and  who,  by 
the  wiiy,  was  a  wag,  after  the  first  compliments  usual 
upon  such  occasions,  spoke  very  gmvely  to  him  thus : 

'*  I  do  not  wonder,  that  you,  who  are  well  informed 
"of  the  narrowness  both  of  my  territories  and  ray 
"  fortune^  nhould  be  n.stonished  at  the  number  of  my 
" standi u<;  forces;  but  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  the 
"present  critical  situation  of  my  afiairs  would  not 
"allow  me  to  remain  defenceless,  while  all  my  neigh- 
"  hours  were  arming  around  me.  There  is  not  a  prince 
"near  me,  that  has  not  made  an  augmentation  in  his 
"  forces,  some  of  four,  some  of  eight,  and  some  even  of 
^'twelve  men,  60  that  you  must  be  sensible  thnt  it 
"would  have  been  consistent  neither  witli  ray  honour 
"nor  safety,  not  to  have  incressed  mine,  I  have 
"  therefore  augmented  my  army  up  to  forty  etfective 
"men,  from  but  eight  and  twenty  that  they  were 
"before;  but,  ju  order  not  to  overburden  my  subjects 
"  with  taxes,  nor  oppress  them  by  the  quartering  and 
"insolence  of  my  troops,  as  well  aa  to  remove  the 
"least  suspicion  of  my  desiguiug  anything  agaiust 
"their  liberties,  to  tell  you  tlie  plain  truth,  my  men 
"  arc  of  wax,  and  exercise  by  clock-work.  You  ejisily 
"perceive,"  added  he  smiling,  "  that  if  I  were  in  any 
"  real  danger,  my  forty  men  of  wax  are  just  as  good  a 
"security  to  me,  ns  if  they  were  of  the  very  best  flesh 
"and  blood  in  Christendom:  aa  for  dignity  aud  show, 
"tiiey  answer  those  purposes  full  as  well;  and  in  the 
meantime  they  cost  me  so  little,  that  our  dinner  will 
"be  much  the  better  for  it." 
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My  friend  respectfully  signified  to  lilm  liisfiiDcere 
approbaltoii  of  his  wlae  and  prudent  measures,  and 
assured  me  tliat  he  had  never  in  hh  life  seen  finer 
bodies  of  men,  better-sized,  nor  more  irarlike  counte- 
nances. 

The  ingenious  contrivance  of  this  wise  and  warlike 
jwteutate  struck  me  immediately,  ob  a  hint  that  might 
be  greatly  improved  to  the  public  advantage,  and 
without  any  one  inconvenience,  at  least  that  occurred 
to  me.  I  have  turned  it  every  way  in  my  thoughts 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  sholl  now  present  it  to  my 
readers,  willing,  however,  to  receive  any  furtiier  lights 
and  assistance  from  those  who  are  more  skillixl  in 
military  matters  than  I  am. 

I  ask  but  two  pustulata,  which  I  think  cannot  be 
denied  me;  and  then  my  pro]x>sal  demonstrates  its 
own  utility. 

First,  That  for  these  last  five  and  twenty  years,  our 
laud  forces  have  been  of  no  use  whatsoever,  nor  even 
employed,  notwitli»tanding  the  almost  unuiterrupted 
disturbances  that  have  been  in  Europe,  in  which  our 
interests  have  beeu  as  nearly  couceraed  as  ever  they 
ai-e  likely  to  be  for  these  five  and  twenty  years  to 
come. 

Secondly,  Thai  our  present  army  is  a  very  great 
expence  to  the  nation,  and  has  raised  jealousies  and 
discontents  in  the  minds  of  many  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects. 

I  therefore  humbly  propose,  that  from  and  ailer  tlie 
25th  day  of  March  next,  1736,  the  present  uumcrons 
and  expensive  army  be  totally  disbanded,  the  com- 
miasion  officers  excepted  ;  and  that  pro]>cr  persons  be 
autliorised  to  contract  with  Mrs.  isalmun,  fur  raising 
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tlie  same  number  of  men  in  the  best  of  wax.  That 
the  said  persons  be  likewise  authorised  to  treat  with 
that  ingenious  mecbanic,  Myn  Heer  Von  Pinchbeck, 
for  the  clock-work  necessary  for  the  said  number  of 
land-forces. 

It  appears  from  my  first  postulatum,  that  this  future 
army  will  be,  to  all  intents  and  pur{>oses,  as  useful  as 
erer  our  present  one  baa  been ;  and  how  much  more 
beneficial  it  will  be  is  what  I  now  beg  leave  to  show. 

The  curious  are  often  at  great  trouble  and  expence 
to  make  imitations  of  things,  which  things  are  to  be 
had  easier,  cheaper,  and  in  greater  perfection  them- 
selves. Thus  infinite  pains  have  been  taken  of  late, 
but  alas  in  vain,  to  bring  up  our  present  army  to  the 
nicety  and  j)erfection  of  a  waxen  one :  it  has  proved 
impossible  to  get  such  numbers  of  men,  all  of  the 
seme  height,  the  same  make,  with  their  own  linir, 
timing  exactly  together  the  several  motions  of  their 
excrciee,  and,  above  all,  with  a  certain  military  fierce- 
ness, that  ia  not  natural  to  Britiah  countenances :  even 
some  very  considerable  officers  have  been  cashiered, 
for  wanting  souk  op  tjie  rnoPEKTiES  of  wax. 

By  my  scheme,  all  these  inoouveniencies  will  be  en- 
tirely removed  ;  the  men  will  be  all  of  the  same  size, 
EUid,  if  thought  necessary,  of  the  same  features  and 
complexion :  the  requisite  degree  of  fierceness  may  be 
given  them,  by  the  proper  application  of  whiskers, 
Bfxrs,  and  such  like  indications  of  countge,  according 
to  the  tastes  of  their  respective  officers ;  and  their  ex- 
ercise will,  by  the  skill  and  care  of  Myn  Heer  Von 
Pinchbeck,  be  iu  the  highest  German  taste,  and  may 
possibly  arrive  at  the  one  motion^  that  great  dcmder- 
atum  in  our  discipline.      The  whole,  thus  ordered, 
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niu8t  certainly  furniHli  a  more  delightful  Rpectacle 
iban  any  liitlierto  exliibiteJ,  to  such  as  are  curious  of 
reviews  and  military  esercitatione. 

I  am  here  aware  that  the  grave  Mrs.  Osborne  will 
seriously  object,  that  this  army,  not  being  alive, 
cannot  lie  useful;  and  that  the  more  lively  and  in- 
geiiiouH  Mr.  Walsingliam*  may  {HKsibly  insinuate, 
that  a  waxen  army  is  not  likely  to  stand  fire  well. 

To  tbe  lady,  I  answer  thus  beforehand,  that  if,  in 
the  late  times  of  war,  oar  present  army  has  been  of 
uo  more  use  than  a  waxeu  one,  a  waxen  one  will  now, 
in  time  of  peace,  be  as  useftil  as  they  ;  and  as  to  any 
other  reasons  that  she  or  her  whole  sex  may  have,  for 
preferring  a  live  standing  army  to  this,  they  arc  con- 
siderations of  a  private  nature,  and  muat  not  weigh 
against  so  general  and  public  a  good. 

To  the  pleasant  'squire  I  reply,  that  this  array  will 
stand  its  own  fire  very  well,  which  is  all  that  seems 
requisite. 

But  give  me  leave  to  say  too,  tlmt  an  array  thus 
constituted  will  be  very  far  from  being  without  its 
terror,  and  will  doubtless  strike  all  the  fear  that  is 
consistent  with  the  liberties  of  a  free  j^eople;  wax,  it 
is  well  known,  being  the  most  natural  and  expressive 
imitation  of  life,  as  it  unites  in  itself  tbe  different 
advantages  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

Our  British  monarclis  in  the  Tower  are  never  be- 
held but  witli  the  profouudest  respect  and  reverence; 

*  The  Fr««  Briton,  «  periodical  paper  piib1isb«d  under  the  direc- 
Uoa  of  Sir  llol>ert  Wnl|Mle,  bore  Um  sigimturv  of  Francis  Walsing* 
ban),  but  In  tact  woa  written  by  William  Arnall,  wbo  tras  bred  an 
Attorney,  and  commenced  party-writer  nt  twenty  years  of  age.  It  hn« 
been  alleged  that  for  Fro*  Brttom  aud  i>tlior  wrilugB,  AtoaU  obtained 
of  public  money,  In  Tour  yeua,  the  »um  of  10,997/.  6(.  itL 
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an<l  that  boH  and  nmnlj  rc])ruflenUition  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  never  fails  to  raise  ihe  strongest  images  of  one 
kind  or  anotlier  hi  ila  beholders  of  both  sexes.  Such 
is  the  force  of  Divine  Kight,  though  but  in  wax,  upoa 
the  minds  of  all  good  and  loyal  subjects. 

NolxxJy  ever  saw  the  Court  of  France,  lately  ex- 
hibited here  in  wax-work^  ntthout  a  due  regard,  inso- 
mucli  that  an  habitual  good  courtier  was  observed 
respectfully  bowing  to  their  Most  Chi-istian  ^lajesUes, 
and  was  at  last  only  convinced  of  his  error  by  the 
silence  of  the  Court  An  army  of  the  same  materials 
will  certainly  have  still  a  stronger  effect,  and  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  keep  the  peace,  without  the  power 
of  breaking  it. 

My  readers  will  observe,  that  I  only  propose  a  re- 
duction of  the  private  men,  for,  upon  many  accounts, 
I  would  hy  no  moans  touch  the  commis.^ions  of  the 
officers.  In  the  first  place,  they  moat  of  them  deserve 
very  well  of  the  public;  and  in  the  next  place,  as 
they  are  all  iu  Parliament,  I  might,  by  projiosing  to 
doprivB  them  of  their  commissions,  be  suspected  of 
political  views,  which  I  protest  I  have  not,  T  would 
therefore  desire,  that  the  present  set  of  officers  may 
keep  the  keys,  to  wind  up  their  several  regiments, 
troops,  or  companies;  and  that  a  master-key  to  the 
whole  army  be  lodged  in  tlie  hands  of  the  General  in 
Oiief  for  the  time  being,  or,  in  default  of  such,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

From  my  second  postuiatum,  that  the  present  army 
is  expensive,  and  gives  uneasiness  to  many  of  hia 
Majesty's  good  subjects,  the  fiirther  advantages  of  my 
scheme  will  appear. 

The  chief  expense  here  will  be  only  the  prime  cost ; 
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and  T  even  question  whether  tliat  will  exceeil  the  price 
of  live  men,  of  the  height,  proportions,  and  IrBiimn- 
dou8  aspects,  that  I  propose  these  should  be  of.  But 
the  annual  saving  will  be  so  considerable,  that  I  will 
appeal  to  every  sensible  and  impartiiil  man  in  the 
kingdom,  if  he  docs  not  sincerel}'  think  that  this 
nation  would  have  been  now  much  more  flourifihing 
and  powerful,  if,  for  these  twenty  years  last  past,  we 
had  hml  no  other  army. 

Another  considerable  advantage  consists  in  the  great 
care  and  convenience  with  which  these  men  will  be 
quartered  in  the  counties,  where,  far  from  being  an 
oppression  or  disturbance  to  the  public-houses,  they 
will  be  »  gtmtocd  ornament  and  decoration  to  tlieaii 
and,  instead  of  being  inflicted  as  a  punishment  uj>oii^ 
the  disaffected,  will  probably  be  granted  as  a  favour 
to  such  inn-keepers  as  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  in 
the  interest  of  the  administration,  and  that  too 
eibly  with  an  exclusive  privilege  of  showing  them," 
80  tliat  I  question,  whether  a  certain  great  city  may 
not  be  eloquently  threatened  with  having  no  troops 
at  all. 

As  I  am  never  for  carrying  any  project  too  far,  I 
would,  for  certain  reasons,  not  extend  this,  at  present, 
to  Gibraltar,  but  would  leave  the  garrison  there  alive 
as  long  as  it  can  keep  so. 

Let  nobody  put  the  Jacobite  npon  me,  and  sny  that 
I  am  paving  the  way  for  the  Pretender,  by  di-slmnd- 
ing  this  army.  That  argument  is  worn  threadbare; 
besides,  let  those  take  the  Jacobite  to  themselves,  who 
would  exchange  the  affections  of  the  {leople  for  the 
fallacious  security  of  an  unpopular  standing  army. 

But,  U8  I  know  I  am  suspected  by  some  people  to 
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be  no  friuncl  to  the  present  Ministry,  I  would  most 
carefully  avoid  inserting  anything  iu  this  project  that 
might  Im^k  peevish,  or  like  a  design  to  deprive  them 
of  any  of  the  necessary  means  of  carrying  on  the 
government.  1  have  therefore  already  declared,  that 
I  did  not  proiKjBC  to  aflTfct  the  commissions  of  nny  of 
the  officers,  though  a  very  great  saving  would  arise  to 
the  public  therehy.  And  I  would  further -provide, 
that,  iu  the  ditibaudiug  the  present  army,  an  exact  ac- 
count should  be  taken  of  every  soldier's  right  of  voting 
iu  elections,  and  where;  and  that  the  like  number  of 
votes,  and  for  the  same  places,  shall  be  reserved  to 
every  regiment,  troop,  or  company,  of  this  new  array, 
these  votes  to  be  given  collectively,  by  the  officers  of 
the  said  regiment,  troop,  or  company,  in  as  free  and 
Tminfluenced  a  ronnncr  as  hath  at  any  time  been 
practised  within  these  last  twenty  years. 

Moreover,  I  would  provide,  that  Mann  and  Day* 
shall,  OS  at  present,  have  the  entire  clothing  of  this 
new  armvt  so  scrupulous  am  I  of  distressing  the 
admini^tnition. 

People  are  generally  fond  of  their  own  projects, 
and,  it  may  be,  1  look  \i\ton  this  witli  the  partiality  of 
&  parent,  but  I  protest  I  cannot  find  any  one  objection 
to  it.  It  will  save  an  immense  ex|)ensc  to  the  nation, 
remove  the  fears  that  at  present  disturb  the  minda  of 
many,  and  answer  every  one  of  the  purposes  to  which 
oar  present  array  has  been  applletl.  The  numbers 
will  sound  great  and  formidable  abroad,  the  individ- 
uals will  be  gentle  and  peaceable  at  home;  and  there 
will  be  an  increase  to  the  public  of  above  fifty  thou- 

*  Two  rer^r  couaidermble  noollco-drapcre,  in  tbe  Strand ;  tlie  first  of 
Uieta  wu  grKodfather  to  Sir  Horaoo  Mono. 
Vot.  V.  8 
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saud  1ian<1t<  for  labour  and  manufactDres,  wlacU  at 
present  are  either  idle,  or  but  scurvUy  employed. 

I  cannot,  I  own,  help  flattering  myself,  that  this 
scheme  will  prevail,  and  the  more  so  from  the  very 
great  protection  and  success  wax-work  baa  lately  met 
with,  whiel),  I  imagine,  was  only  as  on  eenay  or  letUmwen 
to  some  greater  design  of  this  nature.  But,  whatever 
be  the  event  of  it,  thia  alternative  I  will  venture  to 
assert,  that  by  the  25th  of  March  next,  either  the 
army  or  another  body  of  men  must  be  of  wax. 
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HuMAX  nature,  though  everywhere  tlie  same,  is  so 
seemingly  diversified  by  the  various  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  different  countries,  and  so  blended  with  the 
early  impressions  we  receive  fi'om  our  education,  that 
they  are  often  confounded  together,  and  mistaken  for 
one  another.  This  makes  us  look  with  ustjonisbmeDt 
upon  all  customs  that  are  extremely  different  from 
our  own,  and  hardly  allow  those  nations  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  with  ourselves,  if  they  are  unlike  in  tlieir 
manners;  whereas  all  human  actions  may  be  traced 
up  to  those  two  great  motives,  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
and  the  avoidance  of  pain :  and  upon  a  strict  exam- 
ination, we  shall  of^cn  fmd,  that  thoee  customs,  wbicli 
at  first  view  seem  the  most  different  from  otir  own, 
liave  in  reality  a  great  analogy  with  them. 

What  more  particularly  suggested  this  thought  to 
me,  was  an  account  which  a  gentleman,  who  wns  lately 
returned  from  China,  gave,  in  a  company  where  1 
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happened  to  be  present,  or  a  pleasure  held  in  high 
eBteem,  and  extremely  practised  by  that  luxurious 
nation.  He  told  us,  tliat  the-Ug^igg^f  the  ears  was 
cue  of  the  moct  exquisite  sensatioDS  knon-n  in  China, 
and  that  the  delight,  administered  to  the  whole  frame 
through  this  organ,  conld,  by  an  able  and  skilful 
tickler,  be  niiscd  to  whatever  degree  of  ecstasy  the 
patient  should  desire. 

The  company,  struck  with  this  novelty,  expressed 
their  surprise,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  &rst  by  a 
silly  silence,  and  then  by  many  silly  questions.  The 
account,  too,  coming  from  so  far  as  China,  raised  both 
their  wonder  and  tlieir  curiosity,  much  more  than  if 
it  had  come  from  any  European  country,  aud  opened 
a  larger  field  for  {>ertinenl  questions.  Among  others, 
the  geutlemaa  was  asked,  whether  tlie  Cliinesc  ears 
and  fingers  liad  the  least  resemblance  to  ours?  to 
which,  having  auswered  in  the  affirmative,  he  went 
on  thus : 

**I  perceive,  I  have  excited  your  curioeity  so  much 
"by  mentioning  a  custom  so  unknown  to  you  here, 
"  that  T  l)elieve  it  will  not  be  disagreeable,  if  I  give 
"  you  a  |)articular  account  of  it. 

"Thig  pleasure,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  is  in 
"  China  reckoned  almost  equal  to  any  that  the  senses 
"afford.  There  is  not  an  ear  in  the  whole  country 
"unlickled;  the  ticklers  have,  in  their  turn,  others 
"wlio  tickle  them,  insomuch,  that  there  is  a  circula- 
**  tion  of  tickling  throughout  that  vast  empire.  Or 
"  if,  by  chance,  there  be  some  few  unhappy  enough 
"not  to  find  ticklers,  or  some  ticklers  clumsy  enough 
"not  to  find  business  they  comfort  themselves  at  least 
*with  self-titillation. 
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"This  profession  is  one  of  the  most  lucrative  and 
'  consideniUle  ones  in  Ciiinn,  the  most  eminent  per- 
'  formers  being  either  bandsoraely  requited  in  mouey, 
or  fitill  better  rewarded  by  the  credit  and  inBuenco  it 
gives  them  with  the  ]>arty  tickled,  insomuch,  that  a 
'  man's  fortune  is  made  as  80on  as  he  gets  to  be  tickler 
'  to  any  conaidernble  Mandarin. 
"  The  Emperor,  as  in  justice  he  ought,  enjoys  tliis 
pleasure  iu  its  highest  perfection  ;  and  all  the  con- 
siderable people  contend  for  the  lionoiir  and  advan- 
tage of  this  employment,  the  person  who  succeeds 
'  the  best  in  it  being  always  the  first  favourite,  and 
'  cliief  dispenser  of  his  Im|>erial  power.     The  princi- 
pal Mantlarins  are  allowed  to  try  their  hands  upon 
'his  Majesty's  sacred  cars,  and  according  to  their 
'  dexterity  and  agility,  commonly  rise  to  tlie  posts  of 
'first  Ministers.    His  wives,  too,  are  admitted  to  try 
their  skill ;  and  she  among  them,  who  lioldfi  hira  b] 
'  the  ear,  is  reckoned  to  hare  tlie  surest  and  most  laat*^ 
ing  liold.     His  j^resent  Imj>erial  Majesty's  ears,  as  I 
'am  informed,  are  by  no  means  of  a  delicate  texture, 
and  consequently  not  quick  of  sensiitiou,  so  that  it 
'has  proved  extremely  difTicult  to  nick  the  tone  of 
'  them :  tlxe  lightest  and  finest  hands  have  utterly 
'  failed ;  and  many  have  miscarried,  who,  from  either 
fear  or  respect,  did  not  treat  the  Royal  ears  so  ronghly 
'  as  was  necessary.     He  began  his  reign  under  the 
hands  of  a  bungling  operator,  whom  for  his  clumsi- 
nc^  he  soon  iliKini^wetl ;  he  was  aflcrwards  attempted 
by*  more  skilful  tickler;  but  lie  aonietiuies  failed 
too,  and  not  being  able  to  hit  the  humour  of  lua 
'  Majesty's  ears,  his  own  have  often  puffered  for  it. 
"In  this  public  distress,  and  wliile  Majesty  laboured 
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"under  the  prjvatiou  of  auricular  joys,  the  Empress, 
"who,  by  loug  acquaintance,  and  frequent  little  trials, 
"judged  preUy  well  of  the  texture  of  the  Royal  ear, 
**  reeolved  to  undertake  it,  and  succeeded  perfectly,  by 
"  means  of  a  much  stronger  friction  thau  others  durdt 
"either  attempt,  or  could  imagine  would  please. 

"In  the  meantime,  the  skilful  Mandarin,  far  from 
"being  discoursed  by  the  ill  success  he  had  some- 
"  times  met  with  in  liis  attempts  upon  the  Emperor's 
■**ears,  rcsolvetl  to  make  liini.self  amends  uiwii  his 
"Imperial  consort's:  he  tried,  and  he  prevailed;  he 
**  Uckled  her  Majesty's  ear  to  such  perfection,  that  as 
"  the  Emperor  would  trust  bis  car  to  none  but  the 
"  Empretw,  slie  would  trust  hers  to  none  but  this  light- 
"  fingered  lilandarin,  who,  by  these  means,  attained  to 
"anbonndcd  and  uncontrolled  power,  and  governed 
"  car  by  ear. 

"But  as  all  the  Mandarins  have  their  ear-tlcklers 
"  ttx),  with  the  same  degree  of  iullueuce  over  llieni, 
'*and  as  this  Mandarin  was  particularly  remarkable 
"  for  his  extreme  sensibility  in  those  parts,  it  is  hard 
'*  to  say  from  what  original  titillation  the  Imperial 
"power  now  flows." 

The  conclusion  of  tlie  gentleuiau's  story  was  at- 
tended with  the  usual  interjections  of  wonder  and  sur- 
prise fi-om  the  company.  Some  called  it  strange,  some 
odd,  and  some  very  comical :  and  those  who  thought 
it  the  most  improbable,  I  found  by  their  questions 
were  the  most  desirous  to  beliovc  it.  I  observed,  too, 
that  while  the  story  lasted,  they  were  most  of  them 
tryln*:;  the  experiment  u|K)n  their  own  ears,  but  with- 
out any  viwible  effect  that  I  could  perceive. 

Soon  afterwards  the  company  broke  up ;  and  I  went 
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home,  where  I  could  not  help  reflecting,  with  some' 
degree  of  wonder,  at  the  wonder  ot"  the  rest,  because 
I  could  see  nothing  extraordiuary  in  the  power  wliich 
the  car  exercised  in  Cliina,  when  I  considered  the  ex- 
tensive influence  of  that  important  organ  in  Europe. 
Here,  as  in  China,  it  is  the  source  of  both  pleasure  and 
power;  the  manner  of  applying  to  it  is  only  different. 
Here  the  titillation  is  vocal,  there  it  ia  manual,  but 
the  effects  are  the  same ;  and,  by  the  by,  European 
cars  are  not  always  unacquainted  neither  with  manual 
application. 

To  make  out  the  analogy  1  hinted  at  between  tlie 
Chinese  and  ourselves  in  this  particular,  I  will  offer 
to  my  readers  some  instances  of  the  sensibility  and 
prevalency  of  the  ears  of  Grent  Britain. 

The  British  ears  seem  to  be  as  greedy  and  sensible 
jof  titillation  as  the  Qiinese  can  possibly  be;  nor  is 
the  profession  of  an  ear-tickler  here  anyway  inferior, 
ior  less  lucrative.  There  are  of  three  sorts,  the  private 
'tickler,  the  public  tickler,  and  the  self-tickler. 

Flattery  is,  of  all  methods,  the  surest  to  produce 
that  vibratimT'of  the  air,  which  afiecta  the  auditory 
nerves  with  the  most  exquisite  titillation ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  thinner  or  thicker  texture  of  tlioee  organs, 
the  flattery  must  be  more  or  less  strong.  This  is  the 
immediate  province  of  the  private  tickler,  and  his 
great  skill  consists  in  tuning  his  flattery  to  the  car  of 
his  patient ;  it  were  endless  to  give  instances  of  the 
influence  and  advuntagCH  of  those  artists  who  excel  in 
this  way. 

The  business  of  a  public  tickler  Is  to  modulate  his 
voice,  dispose  his  matter,  and  enforce  his  arguments 
in  aach  a  manner  as  to  excite  a  pleasiog  sensation  ii 
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tbe  ears  of  a  number  or  asBembly  of  people :  this  is 
the  must  tliilieult  bninch  of  tKe  professiou,  aud  tbat 
in  wliich  tbe  fewest  excel ;  but  to  tlie  few  who  do  it,  is 
the  most  lucrative,  and  the  most  considerable.  The 
bar  \ius  at.  present  but  few  proficients  of  this  sort,  the 
pulpit  none,  the  ladder'*'  alone  seetos  not  to  decline. 

I  must  not  here  omit  one  public  tickler  of  great 
emineacy,and  whose  titillative  faculty  must  be  allowed 
to  be  singly  confined  to  the  ear;  I  mean  the  great 
Signor  Farinelli,  to  whom  such  crowds  resort,  for  the 
ecBtasy  he  administers  to  them  through  that  organ, 
and  who  so  liberally  requite  his  labours,  that  if  he 
will  but  do  them  the  favour  to  stay  two  or  three  years 
longer,  and  have  two  or  three  beneiits  more,  they  will 
have  nothing  left  but  their  cars  to  give  him. 

Besides  the  pi-oofs  abovementioned,  of  tlie  influence 
of  the  ear  in  this  country,  many  of  our  most  common 
pbrutk^  and  expressions,  from  whence  the  genius  of  a 
people  may  always  be  collected,  demonstrate,  that  the 
ear  is  reckoned  the  principal  and  most  predominant 
part  of  our  whole  mechanism.     As  for  instance : — 

To  have  the  ear  of  one's  Prince  is  understood  by 
everybody   to   mean    having  u  good   share   of    his 

The  kUusioo  here  is  probably  to  auctioDeere.  "  Tou  eee  my  state; 
'**it«ill  be  impoasible  lor  me  to  mowif,"  says  the  sick  suclioneer  ia 
"  The  Minor"  of  Foote.  It  i&  possible,  however,  that  Lord  Chc«ter- 
neld  may  hare  had  in  view  tbe  polite  and  facetious  speeclies  which, 
in  his  lime,  were  nol  iint^mmun  fn>m  higbwuyniifn  at  their  executinn. 
The  imcea  of  this  sboclciag  Jocularity  are  appareut  all  through  the 
"Beggar's  Opera"  of  Gay;  and  still  more  so,  perhaps,  io  SwiAr'sUaea 
apoo  "  Tom  Clincl)  going  to  be  banged.'* 

"  Ab  clcrer  Tom  Clinch,  while  the  rabble  was  bawling, 
"  Kode  stately  through  Holborn  to  die  in  his  calling, 
"  Be  stopped  at  the  Qeorge  for  a  bottle  of  sack, 
"  Aod  promised  to  pay  for  it  when  he  came  back,"  Ac. 
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autliority,  if  not  the  whole,  which  plainly  hints  how 
that  influence  is  acquired. 

To  have  the  (>ar  of  the  first  Minister  is  the  next,  if 
not  an  equal  advantage.  I  am  therefore  not  surprised, 
that  so  considerable  it  jioBsesaion  aliould  be  so  fre- 
quently attempted,  and  bo  eagerly  solicited,  as  we  may 
always  observe  it  is.  But  I  must  caution  the  person, 
who  would  make  his  fortune  in  this  way,  to  confine 
his  attempt  strictly  to  the  ear  in  tlie  singular  number; 
a  design  upon  the  cars,  in  the  plural,  of  a  first  Minis- 
ter being  for  the  most  part  rather  difilcuk  and  dan^ 
gerous,  however  just. 

To  give  ear  to  a  ]>erson  imjdies  giving  credit,  being 
convinced,  and  being  j^uidcd  by  that  person;  all  this 
by  the  i^ucoess  of  his  endeavours  upon  that  prevailing 
organ. 

To  lend  an  ear  is  something  less,  but  still  intimates 
a  willingness  and  tendency  in  the  lender  to  be  pre- 
Tailed  u[K}u  by  a  little  more  tickling  of  that  ]>arL 
Thus  the  lending  of  an  car  is  a  sure  presage  of  success 
to  a  skilful  tickler.  For  example,  a  person  who  lends 
an  ear  to  a  Minister,  seldom  fails  of  putting  them 
both  in  his  power  soon  afterwards;  and,  when  a  fine 
woman  lends  an  car  to  a  luvcr,  slie  shows  a  dispoijilion 
at  least  to  further  .... 

To  he  deaf,  and  to  stop  one's  cars,  are  oommou  and 
known  expressions,  to  signify  a  total  refusal  and  re- 
jection of  a  person  or  proposition ;  in  which  case  I 
have  often  observed  the  manual  application  to  succeed 
by  a  strong  vellication  or  vigorous  jwrcussion  of  the 
outward  membranes  of  tlie  ear. 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  instance  of  the  great 
value  that  has  always  been  sot  upon  these  parte,  than 
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tlie  coustant  uiaaner  of  expreesiug  tlie  utmost  uud 
most  ardeuL  dci^irc  ptKiplc  can  have  for  any  tbing,  by 
saying  they  would  "give  their  ears*'  for  it;  a  price  so 
great,  that  it  is  seldom  either  paid  or  required.  Wil- 
nesa  tlie  nurabers  of  people  nctMnlly  wearing  their 
ears  still,  who  in  justice  have  long  since  forfeited 
them. 

Over  head  and  eara  would  be  a  manifest  pUonasmu^t 
the  head  being  higher  tliau  the  ears,  were  not  the  ears 
reckoned  so  much  more  valuable  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  head,  as  to  make  it  a  true  climax. 

It  were  uDnecesiary  to  mention,  as  farther  proofs  of 
the  importance  and  dignity  (if  those  organs,  that  pull- 
lUg,  boxing,  or  cutting  00*  the  ears,  are  the  highest 
iusolts  that  choleric  men  of  honour  can  either  give  or 
receive ;  which  shows  that  tlie  ear  is  the  seat  of  honour 
89  well  as  of  pleasure. 

The  anatomists  have  discovered,  that  there  is  an  in- 
timate correspondence  between  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  the  ear,  and  that  a  previous  application  to  the 
hand  communicates  itself  instantly,  by  the  force  and 
velocity  of  attraction  to  the  ear,  and  agreeably  pre- 
pares tliat  part  to  receive  and  admit  of  titillation.  I 
must  say  too,  that  I  have  known  this  practiseil  with 
success  upon  very  considerable  persons  of  both  sexes. 

Having  thus  demonstrated,  by  many  instances,  that 
the  ear  is  the  moat  material  part  in  the  whole  mech- 
anism of  our  structure,  and  that  it  is  both  the  seat 
and  source  of  honour,  power,  pleasure,  and  pain,  I 
cannot  conclude  without  au  earnest  exhortation  to  all 
my  country-folks,  of  whatsoever  rank  or  sex,  to  take 
the  utmost  care  of  their  ears.  Guard  your  ears,  O  ye 
princes,  for  your  power  is  lodged  in  your  ears.     Guard 
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your  ears,  ye  nobles,  for  your  honour  lies  in  your  ears. 
Guard  your  ears,  ye  fair,  if  you  would  guard  your 
virtue.  And  guard  your  cairs,  all  ray  fellow-subjects, 
if  you  would  guard  your  liberties  and  properties. 


FOG'S  JOURNAL. 

Satubdat,  April  10,  17S6. 


No.  S88. 


Hatino  in  a  former  pai>er  set  forth  the  valuable 
privileges  and  prerogatives  of  the  ear,  I  should  be 
very  roucli  wanting  to  another  material  part  of  our 
composition,  if  I  did  not  do  justice  to  the  eyus,  and 
show  tlie  influence  they  either  have,  or  ought  to  have, 
in  Great  Britaiu. 

While  the  eyes  of  my  couutrynien  were  in  a  great 
measure  the  part  that  directed,  the  whole  ])eople  saw 
for  themselves;  seeing  was  called  l)€lieving,  and  was 
a.  sense  so  much  trusted  to,  that  the  eyes  of  the  bmly 
and  those  of  the  mind  were,  in  speaking,  indifferently 
made  use  of  for  one  another.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  case  is  now  greatly  altered ;  and  I  olwerve 
with  concern  an  epidemical  blindness,  or,  at  least,  a 
general  weakness  and  distrust  of  the  eyes,  scattered 
over  this  whole  kingdom,  from  which  we  may  justly 
apprehend  tlie  worst  consequences. 

This  observation  must  have,  no  douht,  occurred  to 
all  who  fnnpient  public  places,  wheu,  instead  of  seeing 
so  many  eyes  employed,  as  usual,  either  in  looking  at 
one  anotlier,  or  in  viewing  attentively  the  object  that 
brings  them  there,  we  iind  them  modestly  delegating 
their  faculty  to  glasses  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  to  see  for 
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tliem.  I  remarked  this  more  particularly  at  an  opera 
I  was  at,  tlie  Iwginning  of  this  winter,  where  Poly- 
pheme  was  ahno^t  the  ouly  persou  in  the  house  that 
bad  two  eyes ;  the  rest  had  but  one  a-piece,  and  that 
a  glass  one. 

As  I  cannot  account  for  this  general  decay  of  our 
optics  from  any  natural  caase,  not  having  ol^served 
any  alteration  in  our  climate  or  manner  of  living, 
considerable  enough  to  have  brought  so  suddenly 
upon  nH  thif;  universal  ghort-Kightedness;  I  cannot 
but  entertain  some  suspicions  that  their  pretended 
helps  to  the  sight  are  rather  deceptions  of  it,  and  the 
inventions  of  wicked  and  designing  persons,  to  repre- 
sent objects  in  that  light,  8liaj>e,  size,  and  number,  in 
which  it  is  their  inclination  or  intertst  to  liave  tliem 

tbelield.    I  shall  commntiicate  to  tlie  public  the  grounds 
of  my  suspicion. 
The  honoH^t  plain   spectacles  and   reading- glasses 
were  formerly  the  refuge  only  of  aged  and  decayed 
eyes;    they   accompanied   grey   hairs,  and   in   some 
measure  shared   tlieir   respect:    they  magnified   the 
object  a  little,  but  still  they  represented  it  in  its  true 
light  and  figure.    Whereas  now  the  variety  of  refine- 
ments uiH>n  this  first  useful  invention  liave  pereuaded 
the  youngest,  the  strongest,  and  the  finest  eyes  in  the 
world  out  of  their  faculty,  and  convinced  them  that, 
for  the  true  discerning  of  objecLs,  they  must  Iiave  re- 
course to  some  of  these  medm;  nay,  into  such  disi-e- 
I     pate  is  the  natural  sight  now  fallen,  that  we  may 
Hohservef  while  one  eye  is  employed  in  the  glass,  the 
"other  is  carefully  covered  with  tlie  hand,  or  painfully 
shut,  not  witliout  shocking  distortions  of  the  counte- 
ce. 
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It  ia  very  well  kuowii  tbat  there  are  not  obove 
tliree  or  four  eminent  operators  for  these  portiible  or 
pocket-eyes,  and  that  they  engross  that  whole  busi- 
nees.  Now^  as  these  persons  are  neither  of  them 
people  of  quality,  who  are  alwai/s  above  such  infamoiu 
and  dirty  motives,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  may  be  liable  to  a  pecuniary  influence;  nor 
consequently  is  it  improbable  that  an  adinluistration 
Bhoultl  think  it  worth  its  while,  even  at  a  large  ex- 
IMjnse,  to  secure  those  few  that  are  to  see  for  the  bulk 
of  the  whole  nation.  This  surely  deserves  our  at- 
tention. 

It  is  most  certain  that  great  numbers  of  people 
already  see  objeeta  in  a  very  different  light  from  what 
they  wei*e  ever  seen  in  before  by  the  nake<!  and  unde- 
luded  eye;  which  can  only  be  ascribed  tu  the  misrep- 
resentations of  some  of  these  artificial  media,  of  which 
I  Bhull  enumerate  the  different  kinds  that  have  come 
t»  my  knowledge. 

The  looking-glass,  which  for  many  ages  was  the 
minister  and  counsellor  of  the  fair  sex,  has  now  greatly 
extended  its  jurisdiction ;  everybmly  knows  that  tlist 
glass  is  backed  with  quicksilver  to  hiuder  it  from 
being  diaphanous;  so  that  it  stojw  the  beholder,  and 
presents  him  again  to  himself.  Here  Uis  views  centre 
all  in  himself,  and  dear  self  alone  is  the  object  of  hia 
contemplations.  This  kind  of  glass,  I  am  assured,  is 
now  the  moat  common  of  any,  e«|>ecially  among  j^eople 
of  distinction,  insomuch  that  nine  in  ten  of  the  gloaaee 
tliat  we  daily  see  levelled  at  the  public  are  in  reality 
not  diaphanous,  but  agreeably  return  the  looker  to 
himself,  while  hia  attention  seems  to  be  employed 
upon  others. 
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The  rcflt'cung  telescope  has  of  late  gained  ground 
C0ii3ideral)ly,  not  only  among  the  Indies,  who  chiefly 

kiew  one  another  through  that  medium,  but  has  even 
nmd  its  way  into  the  oabinetfi  of  princes ;  in  both 
vhich  cases  it  suggests  roflectioos  to  those  who  before 
were  not  apt  to  make  many. 

I  The  raicroBco]>e,  or  magnify ing-glasg,  is  an  engine 
of  dangerous  consequence,  though  much  in  vogue:  it 
Swells  Ltio  miuutcet  object  to  a  moet  monstrous  size, 
Ilieightens  the  deformity,  and  even  deforms  the  beau- 
jtiee  of  nature.  When  the  6ne8t  hair  api>ears  like  a 
tree,  and  the  finest  pore  like  an  abyss,  what  di?iigrec- 
&ble  representations  may  it  exhibit,  and  what  fatal 
TnistJikes  may  it  mutually  occasion  between  the  two 
eexetj!  Nature  has  formed  all  objects  for  that  point 
of  view  in  which  they  appear  to  the  naked  eye ;  their 
perfection  lessens  In  proportion  as  they  leave  out  that 
^point,  and  many  a  Veuus  would  cease  to  api>ear  one, 
Beven  to  her  lover,  were  she,  by  the  help  of  a  micro- 
Becope,  to  be  viewed  in  the  ambient  cloud  of  her  in- 
Bsensible  [mrspi ration.  I  bar  Mrs.  Osborne'H  returning 
Hiny  microscope  upon  me,  since  I  leave  her  in  quiet 
Bpoeaesftion  of  tlie  sf^ecl-acles,  and  even  of  the  reading- 
glasses,  if  she  can  make  use  of  them. 
■  There  is  another  kind  of  glass  now  in  great  use, 
^which  is  the  oblique  glass,  whose  tube,  levelled  in  a 
straight  line  at  one  object,  receives  another  in  at  the 
side,  so  that  the  beholder  seems  to  be  looking  at  one 
rsou,  while  anotlier  entirely  engrosses  his  attention. 
This  is  a  notorious  engine  of  treachery  and  deceit; 
and  yet,  they  say,  it  is  for  the  most  part  made  use 
of  by  Ministers  to  their  friends,  and  ladies  to  their 
husbands. 
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Tbe  smoked  glasi,  that  darkens  even  the  lustre  of 
ilie  sun,  must  of  eouriie  throw  the  blackest  dye  upon 
all  other  objects.  This,  though  tbe  most  iafernal  in- 
vention of  all,  is  far  from  being  unpractised;  and  I 
knew  a  gentlewoman,  who,  in  order  to  keep  her  bus- 
band  at  home,  and  in  her  own  power,  had  his  whole 
houHe  glazed  with  it,  so  that  tlie  poor  gentleman  shut 
up  his  door,  and  neither  went  abroad  nor  let  anybody 
in,  for  fear  of  conTereing,  as  he  thought,  with  so  many 
devils. 

The  dangers  tliat  may  one  day  threaten  our  consti- 
tution in  general,  as  well  as  particular  persons,  from 
the  variety  of  these  mischievous  inventions,  are  so 
obvious,  that  they  hardly  need  be  pointed  out :  how- 
ever, as  my  countrymen  cannot  be  too  much  warned 
against  it,  I  shall  hint  at  those  that  terrify  me  the  most, 

Sup]x>i5e  we  should  ever  have  a  short-sighted  prince 
upon  the  throne,  though  otherwise  just,  brave,  and 
wise;  who  can  answer  for  his  glass-grinder,  and  con- 
sequently who  can  t<'II  through  what  medium  and  in 
what  light  he  may  view  the  most  important  objects? 
or  who  can  answer  for  the  persons  that  are  to  take 
care  of  his  glasses,  and  present  them  to  him  upon 
occasion  ?  may  not  they  change  them,  and  slip  a 
wrong  one  upon  him.  as  their  interest  may  require, 
and  thus  magnify,  lessen,  multiply,  deform,  or  blacken, 
as  they  think  proper;  nay,  and  by  means  of  the  ob- 
lique glass  above  mentioned,  show  him  even  one  object 
for  anotlier?  Wliere  would  the  eye  of  the  master  be 
then?  where  would  be  that  eye  divinely  deputed  to 
watch  over,  but  shrunk  and  contracted  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  a  deceitful  tube? 

On  the  other  hand,  should  future  Parliaments,  bj 
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ads  of  a  designing  Minister,  with  the  help  of  a  cor- 
nipted  glass-griuder,  Imve  delusive  and  j>erverfflve 
glasses  slipped  upon  them,  what  might  thoy  eeo?  or 
what  might  they  nofc  see?  nobody  can  tell.  I  am 
Bnre  everybody  ought  to  fear  they  might  possibly 
behold  u  numerous  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  as 
an  inoffensive  and  pleasing  object,  nay,  &a  a  security 
to  oar  liberties  and  properties.  They  might  see  our 
riches  increase  by  new  debts,  and  our  trade  by  high 
duties;  and  they  might  look  upon  the  corrupt  sur- 
render of  their  own  power  to  the  Crown,  as  the  best 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  Sliould  this 
ever  happen  to  be  tlie  case,  we  may  be  sure  it  must  be 
by  the  interposition  of  some  strange  medium,  since 
these  objects  were  never  viewed  in  this  light  by  the 
naked  and  unassisted  eyes  of  our  aneeptors. 

In  this  general  consideration  there  is  a  particular 
one  that  affects  me  more  than  all  the  rest,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  it  would  be  the  worst.  There  is  a  l>ody 
of  men  who,  by  the  wisdom  and  for  the  happiness  of 
our  constitution,  make  a  considerable  jwrt  of  our 
Parliament;  all  or  at  least  most  of  these  venerable 
persons  are,  by  great  age,  long  study,  or  a  low  morti- 
fied way  of  living,  rcducwl  to  have  recourse  to  glasses. 
Now  should  their  media  be  abused,  and  j)oIitical 
translative  ones  be  slipped  upon  them,  what  scandal 
would  their  innocent  but  misguided  conduct  bring 
upon  reli^on,  and  what  joy  would  it  give,  at  this 
time  particularly,  to  the  dissenters?  Such  as  I  am 
sure  no  true  member  of  our  Church  can  think  of 
without  horror  I  I  am  the  more  apprehensive  of  this 
from  the  late  revival  of  an  art  tlrnt  flourished  with 
idolatry,  and  that  had  expired  with  it,  I  mean  the 
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staining  of  glass.  That  mediam,  which  throwsstrange 
and  various  colours  ujHjn  all  objecLs,  was  formerly 
sacred  to  our  churches,  and  consequently  may,  for 
ought  I  know,  in  the  intended  revival  of  our  true 
church  discipline,  be  thought  n  candidate  wortljy  of 
our  favour  and  reception,  and  so  a  stained  roc<liuai  be 
establislied  as  the  true,  orthodox,  and  canonical  one. 

I  have  found  it  much  easier  to  point  out  the  mis- 
chiefa  I  apprehend,  than  the  means  of  obviating  or 
remedying  them,  though  I  have  turned  it  every  way 
in  my  thoughts. 

To  have  a  certain  number  of  persooB  ap|>ointefl  lo 
exaraiueand  Liceuseall  the  glasses  that  should  be  used 
in  this  kingdom,  would  be  lodging  so  great  a  trust  in 
those  |)erBons  that  the  temptations  to  betray  it  would 
be  exceedingly  great  too ;  and  it  is  lo  be  feared  that 
people  of  quality  would  not  take  the  trouble  of  it,  so 
that  QttU  custifdiat  ipsos  citstodeaf  (By  whom  will 
these  keepers  be  kept  ?) 

I  once  thought  of  proposing  that  a  Committee  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  should  be  vested  with  that 
power:  but  I  imme<Hately  laid  that  aside  for  reasons 
which  I  am  not  obliged  to  communicate  to  the  public. 

At  last,  despairing  to  tind  out  any  legal  method 
that  should  prove  eifectual,  I  resolved  to  content  my- 
self with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  all  my  country 
folks^  of  whatsoever  rank  or  sex,  to  see  with  their 
own  eyes,  or  not  see  at  all,  blindness  being  preferable 
to  error. 

See  then  with  your  own  eyes,  ye  Princes,  though 
week  or  dim:  they  will  still  give  you  a  fairer  and 
truer  representation  of  objects,  than  you  will  ever 
have  by  the  iuterposition  of  auy  medium  whatsoever. 
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"Yotir  Bubjects  are  placed  in  their  proper  point  of  view 
for  your  natural  sight;  viewing  them  iii  that  point 
yon  will  eee  that  your  hiippincss  consists  in  theirs, 
yoiir  greatness  in  their  riches,  and  your  power  in  their 
afiectioDs. 

See  likewise  with  your  own  eyes,  yo  people,  and 
reject  all  proffered  media:  view  even  your  Princes 
with  your  natural  sight;  the  true  rays  of  Majesty  are 
friendly  to  the  weakest  eye,  or,  if  they  dazzle  and 
scorch,  it  is  owing  to  the  interposition  of  burning- 
glasses.  Destroy  those  pernicious  media,  and  you  will 
be  pleased  with  the  sight  of  one  another. 

In  short,  let  the  natural  retrieve  their  credit,  and 
resume  tlieir  power ;  we  shall  then  see  things  as  they 
really  are^  which  must  end  in  the  confusion  of  thoee 
wUoee  hopes  and  interests  are  founded  upon  mierepre- 

ita lions  and  deceit. 


n. 
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Tins  publicjition,  Id  which  sererAl  persons  of  eminence  were  con- 
cemeil,  tris  partly  polilicKl,  xiid  oii  tli«  *ide  of  oppOiiiUaD,  but  mostly 
onaubji-cti!  tUflUncl  from  politio<,  and  designed  for  the  improTcmeat 
of  mnuDeri  and  taste.  Lord  Ljrttclton  wiia  one  of  the  irritcn;  nnd 
th«  ptipen  which  wore  lnkc«>)  to  !ii»  pen  ttare  been  inserted  in  tlie 
oollectioD  of  bii)  works. 

With  respect  to  Lord  Cheoteriield's  share  in  thia  pablicatioD,  the 
fullowiog  ar«  the  reicarlu  of  Dr.  Umty.  "The  papera  which  are  here 
"eItoh  KuCBcIciilIy  show,  by  the  original  turn  and  admirable  mao- 
**ag«fnentof  iTony  discernible  in  tiiem,  the  niMterlj  hand  fmm  which 
"Lbey  cmme.  Our  authority,  however,  for  prwluciug  them  as  Lord 
"Ghc*t«r6eld's,  is  that  of  one  of  his  particular  friends,  to  whom  bis 
"Lordship  ga^e  lh«  list,  which  we  have  followed." 
Vol.  V.  a 
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Batubday,  FKasDABT  6, 17S7.  No.  I. 

Jianu  mim/crmi  tenttu  commimU.—JjjY. 
Notbiug  so  rare  as  cunicnon  naote, 

A  PBEPACE 19,  by  long  custom,  become  so  necessary 
a  jmrt  of  a  book,  tbat  should  an  author  now  omit  that 
previous  ceremony,  he  would  be  accused  of  presum])- 
tion,  and  be  supfH)se<l  to  inuiginH  that  his  i^rfonu- 
ance  was  above  wanting  any  recommendation.  By  a 
preface  an  author  presents  himself  to  the  public,  and 
begs  their  friendship  and  protection;  if  he  doea  it 
gracefully  and  genteelly  he  is  well  received,  like  many 
a  fine  gentleman  upon  the  strength  of  his  tirst  ad- 
dress. Besides,  were  it  not  for  the  mwleat  encomiums, 
which  authors  generally  l)e8tow  upon  themselves  in 
their  prefaces,  their  works  would  often  die  unpraised 
and  sometimes  unread. 

A  weekly  writer,  I  know,  is  not  of  a  rank  to  pre- 
tend to  a  preface ;  but  an  humble  introduction  is  ex- 
pected from  bim.  He  must  make  his  bow  to  the 
]}ublic  at  his  first  ap^iearance,  let  tlicm  a  little  into 
bis  design,  and  give  them  a  sample  of  what  they  are 
to  ex|>e(;t  from  him  afterwards. 

In  this  case  it  may  be  equally  unhappy  for  him  to 
give  himself  out,  like  /flop's  fellow-slave,  for  one 
that  can  do  everything,  or,  like  ^Esop,  for  one  that 
can  do  nothing;  for,  if  he  speaks  too  assumingly,  the 
worlil  will  revolt  against  him,  and,  if  too  modestly,  be 
apt  to  take  bim  at  his  word. 

These  considerations  determined  me  to  make  tliia 
first  paper  serve  as  an  introduction  to  ray  future 
labours,  though  I  am  sensible  that  a  weekly  author  is 
in  a  very  different  situation  from  an  author  in  the 
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jump. — If  ii  wholc^ile  dealer  can,  by  an  insinuating 
■preface,  prevail  with  people  to  buy  the  whole  piece, 
Im  husinrefi  is  done,  and  it  is  too  late  for  the  deluded 
pure hi 


but: 


laser  to  repent,  be  the  goods  never  so  ilimsy ;  Dut  a 
weekly  reUiiler  is  constantly  bound  to  liisgood  behav- 
iour. He,  like  some  others^  holds  both  his  honours  and 
» profits  only  durante  bene  piacito  ;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  suc(u?ss  of  his  first  endeavours,  a^  soon  as  he 
flags  ill  his  painful  hebdomadal  course  lie  iH  rigorously 
Btruck  off  at  onee  from  his  two(ienny  establishment. 

Auother  difljculty  that  occurred  to  nie  was  t]ie 
preeeut  great  number  of  my  weekly  brethren,  with 
whom  all  people,  except  the  stationers  and  the  Stamp- 
office,  think  themselves  already  overstocked;  but  this 
difficulty  upon  farther  consideration  lessenod. 

Ar  for  the  Tjondon  Journal  it  cannot  possibly 
interfere  with  me^  as  appears  from  the  very  title  of 
my  paper;  moreover,  I  was  informetl  that  paper  of 
the  same  size  and  goodness  as  the  London  Journal, 
being  to  be  had  much  cheaper  unprinted  and  un- 
BtAmpcd,  and  yet  as  useful  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 

I  was  now  universally  preferred. 
Fog*s  Journal,  by  a  natural  progression  from  Mist 
to  Fog,  is  now  condensed  into  a  cloud,  and  only  use<l 
"by  way   of  wet-brown  paper   in   case  of  falls  and. 
contusions. 

*The  Craftsman  was  the  only  rival  that  gave  me  any 
concern  ;  that  being  the  only  one,  I  thought  there  waa 
worltl  eninigb  for  us  lx)th,  and  ^>ersuadiHl  myself  that, 
wiser  than  Cffisar  and  Pom|>ey,  we  should  content 
■  ourselves  with  dividing  it  between  us;  besides  that  I 
never  observed  Mr.  B'Anvers  to  be  an  enemy  to 
common  sense. 
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Being  a  man  of  great  learning,  I  have,  in  cliooaing 
tlie  name  of  my  paper,  had  heforc  my  cyea  tiint  ex- 
cellent precept  of  Horaee  to  authors,  to  l>egin  motlestly, 
and  not  to  promise  more  tlian  they  are  able  to  per- 
form, and  keep  up  to  the  hist. — I  have  therefore  only 
entitled  it  Common  Sense,  which  is  all  1  pretend  to 
myself,  and  no  more  than  what,  I  dare  say,  the 
liumhlest  of  my  readers  pretends  to  likewise. 

But,  as  a  farther  encouragement  and  invitation  to  the 
^public  to  try  mc,  I  dcelnre  that  though  I  only  promise 
them  common  Bense,  yet  if  I  have  any  wit  they  shall 
have  it  into  the  bai^ain.  Wherefore  I  desire  my 
customers  to  look  upon  this  weekly  expense  as  a  two- 
penny ticket  in  a  lottery:  it  may  possibly  come  up 
wit,  and  if  a  blank,  at  worst,  common  sense. 
f  But,  as  modesty  is  the  beet  recommendation  to 
great  minds,  on  the  other  side  it  is  apt  to  prejudice 
little  ones,  who  mistake  it  for  ignorance  or  guilt; 

t  therefore,  that  I  may  not  suffer  by  it  with  the  latter. 
I  must  repeat  a  known  observation,  that  common 
Bense  is  no  such  common  thing.  I  could  give  many 
instances  of  this  truth,  if  I  would,  hut  decline  it  at 
.present,  and  choose  to  refer  my  readers  to  their  several 
friends  and  ac^^uaintauce. 

Should  I  here  be  asked  then  what  I  mean  by  com* 
mon  sense,  if  it  is  so  uncommon  a  thing,  I  confess 
uld  be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  define  it.     I  take 
imon   sense,  like   common    honesty,  rather   to  be 
called  common  because  it  should  b<;  so,  than  because 

I  it  is  so.  It  is  rather  that  rule  by  which  men  judge  of 
Other  people's  actions,  tlian  direct  their  own ;  the  pluQ 
result  of  right  reason  admitted  by  all  and  practised 
by  few. 
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An  ingenious  dramiitit:  author  has  comidered  com- 
mon sense  as  so  extraordinary  a  thing,  that  he  has 
latj^y,  with  great  wit  and  humour,  not  only  persool- 
fied  it,  but  dignified  it  too  with  the  title  of  a  Queen. 
Tliougli  I  am  not  sure  that  had  I  been  to  ]>er8onify 
common  sense,  I  should  have  borrowed  ray  figure  from 
that  ser,  yet  as  he  has  added  the  Regal  dignity,  which 
by  the  law  of  the  land  removes  all  defectH,  I  wave  any 
objection. — Tlie  fair  sex  in  general,  Queens  excepted, 
infinitely  above  plain  downright  common  sense; 
'spi'ightly  fancy  and  shining  irregularities  are  their 
favourites,  lo  which  despairing  to  satisfy,  though  de- 
sirous to  please  them,  I  have,  in  order  to  be  of  some 
use  to  them,  stipulated  with  my  stationer,  that  my 
pai>er  shall  be  of  the  propereat  sort  for  pinning  up  of 
their  hair.     As  the  new  French  fashion  is  very  favour- 
able to  me  in  this  particular,  I  flatter  myself  they  will 
not  disdain  to  have  some  common  sense  about  their 
heads  at  so  easy  a  rate. 
H      Should  I  ever,  as  possibly  I  often  may,  be  extremely 
"  dull,  I  will  not,  as  some  of  ray  predecessors  have  done, 
pretend  that  it  was  by  design,  for  I  protest  tliat  I  do 
not  intend  it ;  but  in  that  case  I  claim  my  share  iu  the 
present  gencnd  indulgence  to  dnlness  of  being  tliought 
b  the  wiser  for  it,  and  hope  to  meet  with  sympathetic 
■  nods  of  approbation  from  the  most  solid  of  my  read- 
^^ers.     Moreover,  I  shall  go  on  the  longer  and  the  safer 
^pibr  it,  dulneea  being  the  ballast  of  the  mind,  that  fits 
it  for  a  long  voyage,  keeps  it  steady,  and  secures  it 
from  the  gusts  of  fancy  and  imagioation. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  how  very  advantageous  it 
may  be  to  a  great  many  people  to  purchase  my  j>aper, 
were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the  title.    Have  you  read 
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common  sense?  Have  you  got  common  sense?  are 
questioua  which  one  should  be  very  sorry  not  to  be 
able  to  answer  in  the  affirmative ;  and  yet,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  do  it  with  truth,  a  |>recaution  of  this  kind  may 
possibly  not  be  unnecessary,  at  least  it  can  do  no  hurt 

As  to  the  design  of  my  paper  it  is  to  lake  lu  all 
subjects  whatsoever,  and  try  them  by  the  standard  of 
conimou  sense.  I  shall  erect  a  kind  of  tribunal,  fur 
the  crimina  /twi  senHU  communU,  or  the  pleas  of  com- 
mon sense.  But  the  method  of  proceeding  must  be 
different  from  that  of  other  courts,  or  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  meaning  and  institution  of  this.  The 
cause  of  common  sense  Bliall  be  pleaded  in  common 
sense.  Let  not  the  guilty  hope  to  escape,  or  the  inno- 
cent fear  being  puzzled,  delayed,  ruined,  or  condemned. 

It  would  be  endless  for  mc  to  enumerate  the  various 
branches  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  since  every- 
thing, more  or  less,  falls  under  its  cognizance.  The 
possession  or  the  want  of  common  sense  appears  pro- 
portionably  in  the  lowest,  as  well  as  in  the  highest, 
transactions;  and  a  King,  and  a  cubbier,  without  it, 
will  equally  bungle  in  their  respective  callings.  The 
quicquid  agunt  homine9  (actions  of  men)  is  my  prov- 
ince; and  homin€»  comprehends  not  only  all  men  Iwt 
all  women  too,  that  is,  as  far  as  they  are  to  be  compre- 
hended. The  conduct  of  the  &ir  sex  will  therefore 
come  under  my  consideration;  but  with  this  indul- 
gence, which  is  due  to  them,  that,  in  trying  their  ac- 
tions by  the  straight  rule  of  common  sense.  1  shall 
make  ]>roper  allowiinces  for  tliose  pi"etty  obliquities 
and  deviations  from  it,  which  great  vivacity,  lively 
passions,  and  const^ious  beiiuty,  frequently  uccnsion, 
and  in  some  measure  justify. 
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The  fine  gentlemen  cannot  hope  to  escape  trial,  were 
it  only  as  accctaarics  to  their  fair  princii>a1s.  I  am 
aware  that  they  will  cavil  at  the  jurisilictiou  of  the 
court,  and  will  allege,  if  tJtey  know  how,  that  they 
are  brought  coram  n&n  judice  (before  an  iucooipeteut 
judge).  I  acknowledge  too,  that  they  have  a  pre- 
sumptire  kind  of  excniptiou  from  inquiriea  and  prose- 
cutions of  this  nature;  but  as  thia  connivance,  if  too 
long  indulged,  might  grow  into  a  right,  I  must  insist 
upon  their  ap])caring  sometimes  in  court,  where  they 
ahall  me«t  with  all  the  lenity  that  is  due  to  their  birth 
and  education. 

But  let  all  authors,  from  Right  Honourable,  or 
Right  Reverend,  down  to  the  humblest  inhabitant  in 
Grub-street,  respect  and  tremble  at  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court.  With  them  I  disclaim  all  leuity,  as  they 
are  generally  the  most  daring  and  boldest  offenders. 
I  shall  try  tliem  by  my  rule,  as  the  tyrant  Procrustes 
tried  his  subjects  by  his  bed,  and  will,  without  mercy, 
stretch  out  tlioee  that  fail  short  of  it,  and  cut  off  from 
those  who  go  beyond  it 

I  am  eeuaible  that  common  sense  has  lately  met 
with  very  great  discouragement  in  the  noble  science  of 
pohtics;  our  chief  professors  having  thought  them- 
selves much  above  those  obvious  rules  that  had  been 
followed  by  our  ancestors,  and  that  lay  open  to  vulgar 
understandings;  they  have  weiglied  the  interests  of 
Europe  in  nicer  scales,  and  settled  tliom  in  so  delicate 
a  balance  that  tlie  lea^t  blast  aficcts  it.  For  my  part, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  bring  them  back  to  the  old  solid 
EngUsli  standard  of  common  sense ;  but  if  by  that 
meaoa  any  gentlemen,  who  distinguish  themselves  in 
that  sublime  sphere,  should  be  at  a  loss  for  business, 
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and  api>ear  totally  unqualified  for  it,  I  hope  they  will 
not  lay  their  misfortnucs  to  my  oharge,  since  it  is 
none  of  my  fault  if  their  interests  aud  those  of  com- 
mon sense  happen  bo  be  incompatible. 

If,  in  domestic  afl^irs  too,  I  should  find  that  com- 
mon sense  has  been  neglected  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  as»?rt  its  rights,  and  represent  the  justice  as  well  as 
the  expediency  of  restoring  it  to  its  former  credit  and 
dignity.  Our  constitution  is  founded  upon  common 
sense  it«clf,  and  every  deviation  from  one  in  a  viola- 
tion of  the  other.  The  several  degrees  and  kinds  of 
power,  wisely  allotted  to  the  several  couslituent  parts 
of  our  legislature  ca^i  only  be  altered  by  those  who 
have  uo  more  common  sense  than  common  honesty. 
Such  offenders  shall  be  proceeded  against  as  guilty  of 
high-li-eason,  and  suffer  the  severest  punishment. 

I  foresee  all  the  difficulties  I  am  to  struggle  with  in 
the  course  of  this  undertaking ;  and  see  the  improb- 
ability, if  not  the  impossibility,  that  common  sense 
should  singly,  by  its  own  weight  and  merit,  make  its 
way  into  tlie  world  and  retrieve  its  lost  empire.  But 
as  many  valuable  things  in  themselres  have  owed 
their  reception  and  eKtabliahment  not  to  their  own  in- 
trinsic worth,  but  to  some  lucky  hit  or  favourable 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  so  some  such  accident 
in  my  favour  is  what  I  more  rely  upon  than  the  merit 
of  my  paper,  should  it  have  any.  Fashion,  which 
prevails  nobody  knows  how,  can  introduce  what  rea- 
son would  in  vain  recommend;  and  as,  by  the  circu- 
lation of  fashions,  the  old  ones  revive  after  a  certain 
interval,  the  iaahion  of  common  sense  seems  to  have 
been  laid  aside  long  enough  to  have  a  fair  chance  now 
for  revival. 
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If  therefore  any  fine  woman,  la  good  humour  on  a 
Saturday  morning,  would  be  pleased  to  drop  a  word 
in  my  favour,  and  say,  "It  is  a  good  comical  paper;" 
or  any  man  of  quality,  at  the  head  of  taste,  be  W)  kind 
as  10  eay,  "  It  id  not  a  bad  iluug;"  I  should  become 
the  fasliion,  and  be  universally  bought  up  at  least :  and 
kas  for  being  read  or  not,  it  is  other  people's  business, 
Bot  mine. 

As  I  am  scrupulous  even  to  delicsicy  in  all  my 
engagements,  I  must  premise  that,  in  entitling  my 
paper  Common  Sense,  I  only  mean  the  first  half- 
sheet,  or  it  may  he  a  column  of  the  next;  the  rest  of 
the  pa|)er,  which  will  contain  the  eventa  foreign  and 
domestic,  I  am  very  far  from  promising  shall  have  any 
relation  at  all  to  common  sense.  But,  as  the  chief 
profits  of  a  weekly  writer  arise  from  thence,  the  world, 
which  at  IcaHt  reasons  very  justly  upon  that  subject, 
would,  I  am  sure,  tliiiik  that  I  wanted  common  sense 
myself  if  I  neglected  them. 

Upon  tlie  whole,  my  intention  is  to  rebuke  vice, 
rect  errors,  reform  abuses,  and  shame  folly  and 

ejudice,  without  regard  to  anything  but  common 
sense;  which,  as  it  implies  common  decency  too,  I 
ahall  confine  myself  to  things,  and  not  attack  pei-sons ; 
it  being  my  desire  to  improve  or  amuse  everybody, 
witJiout  shocking  anybody. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  at  least  yet,  to  give  the 
public  any  information  as  to  my  ])erson  ;  let  my  paper 
stand  upon  its  own  legs.  My  present  resolution  is  to 
keep  my  name  concealed,  unluss  my  success  should 
some  day  or  other  tempt  ray  vanity  to  discover  it. 
All  I  will  say  at  present  is,  that  I  never  appeared  in 
print  before;   and  if  I  should  not  meet  with  some 
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encouragement  now,  I  shall  withdraw  myself  to  my 
former  retiremeuU?,  and  there  indulge  those  oddoessea 
that  compose  jny  charactLT;  the  description  of  which, 
if  I  go  on,  may  some  time  or  other  entertain  my 
readers. 


COMS[ON  SENSE. 
SATnttDAV,  Februabv  1.9.  I7S7.  No.  8. 

Berkikr  informs  us  of  a  very  extraordinary  custom, 
wliich  prevails  to  this  dtty  lit  the  empire  of  the  Mogul. 
His  Imperial  Majesty  is  annually  weighed  upon  his 
birth-day ;  and  if  it  appears  that,  since  his  former 
weighing,  he  has  made  any  considerable  acquiBltiou 
of  flesh,  it  is  matter  of  public  rejoicings  thmughout 
his  whole  dominions.  Upon  that  great  day  too,  bis 
subjects  are  obliged  to  make  Mm  pt-eseuts,  which 
seldom  amount  to  less  than  thirty  millions. 

This  seems  to  be  a  custom  which,  like  many  customs 
in  other  countries,  is  merely  observed  for  antiquity  or 
form-Kakc  ;  but  the  original  purj)0se,  for  which  it  was 
at  first  wisely  established,  is  either  neglected  or  quite 
forgotten :  for  it  is  impoa}»ibIe  to  imagine,  that  his 
Mogul  Majesty's  good  and  loyal  subjects  should  find 
such  matter  of  joy  in  the  literal  increase  of  tlieir 
sovereign's  materlalitj',  which  must  of  course  render 
him  lees  qualified  for  the  functions  and  duties  of  his 
government,  so  that  it  is  more  reasonably  to  be  pre- 
sumed, that  as  all  the  Oriental  nations  choose  to 
convey  their  precepts  of  religion,  morality,  and  gov- 
ernment, through  hieroglyphics,  types,  and  emblems, 
this  custom  was  originally  allegorical,  and  signified 
the  political  increase  of  his  M{^e8ty*s  weight  as  to 
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credit,  power,  and  dominion,  which  might  justly 
Bclnnnisler  greiit  joy  to  his  faithful  subjects. 

Or,  to  carry  my  conjecture  a  little  farther,  is  it  Im- 
possible that  his  now  ab:3oLute  empire  might  formerly 
have  been  a  limited  one,  the  equal  balance  of  which 
it  might  be  necessary  oflen  to  examine,  in  order  to 
preserve  it  in  iLsjusL  e<iuilibrium?  In  which  cuae,  it 
is  highly  probable,  that  his  Majesty  was  weighed 
against  some  oounterpuiHe;  or,  tu  6j)euk  plainer,  the 
prerogative  of  the  Prince  might  be  examined  with 
relation  to  the  rights  and  privile^;es  of  the  subject. 
Wliat  confirms  me  the  more  in  this  opinion,  is  the 
clioice  of  tlie  day  for  the  ojreraliou.  It  was  Iub  sacred 
M^esty's  birth-day,  a  day  in  which  he  was  supjio^itl 
to  be  in  good  humour;  and  the  presents  were  of  a 
nature  to  put  him  in  good  humour,  in  caee  they  had 
Dot  found  him  so:  whicli  circimistjtnces  seem  to  be 
meant  as  preparatory  eweetenei-s  to  a  ceremony,  that 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  very  agreeable  to  him. 

It  will  be  no  objection  to  my  conjecture  to  allege 
the  ])re!ieut  absolute  form  of  that  government,  since  a 
very  little  knowledge  of  history  will  show  us,  that  the 
most  absolute  governments  now  in  the  world  have 
been  originally  free  ones,  and  only  bought,  bullied,  or 
beaten  out  of  their  liberties. 

Thirf  may  very  probably  have  been  the  vaae  in  In- 
tlostan,  where  the  nobles  and  representatives  of  the 
poople  might  think  it  both  civil  and  prudent  not  to 
weigh  quite  fair  against  his  Majesty,  but  to  lighten 
their  own  scale,  tliat  he  might  preiwnderate  a  little. 
This  little  by  degrees  increased  the  bulk  of  tiieir 
successors,  by  continually  adding  more  and  more 
to  it 
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The  superiority  of  weight  probably  pleased  Lis 
MHJcsiy,  and  gave  him  a  rcHsIi  for  more,  whicli  t]i<»e 
great  aiiuual  pre^eutj},  swelling  up  his  Civil  List,  en- 
abled him  the  better  to  gratify,  by  having  whei-ewithal 
to  corru])t  the  weighers  ou  the  paj-t  of  the  uobles  and 
the  people,  till  by  degrees  the  whole  weight  was 
thrown  into  the  Royal  scale  without  any  coiuiterpoise. 
By  such  gradations  this  custom,  originally  cstablUhed 
for  the  security  of  the  constitution,  may  have  dwin- 
dled into  a  mere  |)Oiiipou8  ceremony,  and  an  expensive 
rareeshow  annually  exhibited  to  a  cozened  people  in 
exchange  for  their  lilwrtles. 

Would  I  follow  the  example  of  the  most  eminent 
critics,  I  could  support  these  my  criticisms  and  coo* 
jectures  by  innumerable  authorities,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  and  pi*ove  beyond  contradiction,  from  the 
natural  hii^tory  of  fat,  that  it  \s  imjiossible  a  aovereigu 
can  desire  that  great  increase  of  his  corj)oral  bulk,  or 
a  good  subject  rejoice  in  it.  But  I  shall  c-ontent  my- 
self with  a  few. 

Fat  and  stupidity  are  looked  upon  as  such  iosepa- 
rable  companions,  that  they  are  used  as  synonymous 
terma;  and  all  the  properties  of  corporal  materiality, 
when  applied  to  the  miad^  intimate  Blowness,  heavi- 
ness, dulncss,  and  such  like  qualities. 

The  jfint/uU  Minerva  of  the  ancients  bIjowb  us  their 
opinion,  that  if  even  the  goddess  of  arts  and  wisdotn 
herself  were  to  grow  fat,  she  would  grow  stupid  too, 
which,  if  sauce  for  a  god  or  go<idess,  may  surely,  with 
all  due  regard,  be  sauce  for  a  King  or  Queen. 

Horace's  pingue  ingenium^  or  fat  head,  means  by 
the  same  figure  a  puzzled,  dull,  impenetrable  one. 

The  very  air  the  Boeotians  breathed  was,  from  their 
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etupklity,  calle<l  a  fat  one ;  and  at  this  day,  a  neigh- 
bouring nation,  not  le^  eminent  than  the  Bccotians 
for  the  sedalenesH  and  tranquillity  of  their  genius,  are 
likewise  distinguished  by  the  weight  and  circumfer- 
enoe  of  tlieir  bodies. 

After  these  instances,  it  would  not  only  be  uncan- 
did,  but  indecent,  to  suppose  that  any  sovereign  would 
desire  to  clog  and  encumber,  by  a  load  of  Hesh,  those 
faculties  upon  whose  clearness  and  quickness  the  wel- 
fare of  his  subjects,  and  his  own  glory,  so  much  de- 
pend ;  besides  ihat  even  bodily  agility  is  highly  neces- 

ry  for  a  prince.  A  light,  clover,  active  momireh  can 
with  more  frequency  and  celerity  visit  hia  remotest 
dominions,  where  his  presence  may  often  be  required. 
His  military  operations,  too,  may  receive  great  lustre 
and  advantage  from  the  agility  of  his  person,  not  to 
mention  what  u  fiital  hindnince  a  prominent  abdomen 
would  prove  to  his  Koyal  exercltatious  .... 

Having  thus  proved  that  this  custom  must  origi- 
nally have  been  only  emblematical,  and  never  meant 
literally  as  an  annual  register,  or  rather  bill  of  fare, 
of  the  real  pounds  of  flesh  his  Indian  Majesty  may 
get  or  lose  in  the  course  of  a  year,  let  us  examine  a 
little  whether  this  custom  may  not  desen-e,  in  future 
times,  adoption  here,  and  be  advantageously  intro- 
duced into  our  constitution. 

Methinks  even  our  constitution  itself  points  out  to 
as  this  very  method  of  preserving  it.  The  three  con- 
stituent ^MirtB  of  the  supreme  legislative  power  form  a 
kind  of  a  political  trOanx,  to  each  scale  of  which  a 
due  sort  and  proportion  of  weight  is  wisely  allotted, 
that  they  may  all  hang  even,  and  yet,  with  all  sub- 
missioa  to  a  Kight  Hevereud  prelate,  independent  of 
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each  oilier.  What  tlien  more  natural  than  an  annual 
examination  and  ius|)ectiou  of  thU  trUanx  f 

That  this  metliod  of  weighing  states  and  empires i« 
very  ancient,  appears  from  Homer,  who  tells  us,  that 
Jupitttr  himself  weighed  the  fates  of  Greece  and  Troy : 
by  what  kind  of  scale  he  weighed  them,  1  do  not 
find  either  in  Eustathius,  or  any  other  commentator; 
but  it  is  only  evident  by  the  side  that  prevailed,  that 
it  could  not  be  Troy  weight. 

Such,  I  acknowledge,  is  the  happiness  of  our  present 
times,  such  the  wisdom  and  Int^'grity  of  all  thode  who 
uow  eompo&c  the  legislative  power,  and  such  the  nice 
equality  ot  the  scales,  that  any  caution  of  tliis  nature 
would  be  altogether  unnecessary;  but  common  sense 
looks  farther,  and  wisely  provides  against  future,  re- 
mote, and  possible  dangers. 

As,  therefore,  I  apprehend  no  danger  this  century,  I 
only  projiose  tins  measure  to  commence  in  the  year  of 
our  Ijord  1800,  when,  as  it  is  naturally  to  be  prcauraetl 
that  all  the  persons,  of  which  the  legislative  i>ower 
shall  he  cou][H>sed,  will  be  such  as  are  now  unhom. 
nobody  can  tell  what  may  happen,  nor  how  necessary 
it  may  be  to  weigh  them  frequently,  and  with  the 
greatest  cxactnras.  This,  too,  is  the  more  pracLicahle 
here,  because  we  have  the  balance  of  Europe  now 
ready  in  our  hands  for  the  ])urp08e :  we  have  held  it 
with  vast  credit  and  suocees,  and  infinite  advantage  of 
late,  and  no  doubt  shall  continue  long  in  possession  of 
it,  so  that  the  legislature  may  certainly  borrow  it 
of  the  Ministry  a  couple  of  days  in  the  year  for  this 
domestic  purpose. 

In  the  performing  of  this  operation,  it  seems  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  all  interchangeable  present^  be- 
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RrJxt  tilt*  ]'arlios  to  be  weigbed,  be  strictly  probibited, 
ae  they  migbt  give  au  undue  sbare  of  weight  to  the 
ec«1e  in  which  they  may  be  thrown,  and  have  the 
same  fatal  consequences  here,  that,  in  my  opinion, 

|lhcy  have  already  had  in  Indostan  ;  and  sliould  it 
iver  happen  that,  througli  politeness,  or  any  other 
lotive,  grains  and  drachms  slioidd  be  annually 
thrown  into  the  Kegal  scale,  it  must  in  the  end  so  far 
jpondei'ate,  that  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  irapossi- 
3le,  to  retrieve  it:  nay,  another  case  might  hapjicn, 
that  would  be  very  ridicuioua,  which  is,  if  the  Kegal 
scale  and  the  popular  scale,  at  the  two  extremities  of 
the  beam,  should  both  be  loaded  witli  tlie  6{>oil8  of 

^tlie  middle  one,  that  middle  one  would  still  keep 
Jangling,  though  quite  empty. 

What  htis  been  said  hitherto  relates  only  to  meta- 
phorical weight,  and  is  meant  to  recommend  to  the  seri- 

kptia  cairc  and  attention  of  posterity  the  preservation  of 
our  happy  constitution,  and  to  advise  them  tnbe  wateh- 

[iul  of  any  the  least  innovation  in  any  part  of  it.    But  I 
not  sure,  whetlier  the  real  literal  weighing  of  many 

[individuals  may  not  greatly  contribute  to  this  good 
end  ;  and  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by 
an  exjieriment  of  that  kind,  wlitcli,  I  am  infnnne<], 
ha£  been  for  some  years  last  past  tried  with  great  suc- 
CCBB.  I  sm  assured  that  in  a  great  hall}  at  the  country 
Beat  of  a  very  considerable  person  in  Christendom,* 
there  is  a  very  magnificent  pair  of  man  scales,  where 
the  master  of  the  house  and  his  numerous  guests  are 
annually  weighed,  and  are  as  annually  found  to  in- 
crease  immensttly.    This  hint,  I  think,  may  admit  of 

*  The  alltuiuu  sppcan  to  be  to  Sir  Kobert  WiJpulo  al  Hougiiton, 
"ikBtumsoJ  meetings  at  that  place  used  to  1)e  called  hU  Cbttgreuet, 
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great  improvements;  something  or  this  kind,  whether 
scales  or  stecl-ytirds,  can  be  most  advantageously  made 
use  of  the  first  and  la^t  day  of  every  Session  of  Par- 
liament, thout;li,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  scale  must 
be  found  the  more  decent  of  the  two,  because  it  must 
appear  ludicrous,  and  consequently  turn  the  whole 
ceremony  into  a  kind  of  farce,  to  see  the  people  of 
the  first  rank,  both  in  Churcli  find  State,  dangling 
and  sprawling  at  tbe  end  of  a  steel-yard. 

But  it  is  certain,  that  to  come  some  way  or  other  at 
the  intrinsic  weight  of  the  individuals  who  compoee 
our  legislature,  and  to  distinguish  exactly  betwixt  that 
intrinsic  weight  an<l  the  extraneous  weight  they  may 
be  apt  to  acquire,  would  greatly  tend  to  preserve  a 
due  oiuilibrium  between  the  collective  bodies  tliat 
form  our  constitution. 

I  must  own,  many  difficulties  occur  to  me  in  th^ 
undertaking;  but  as  I  am  unwearied  in  my  endeavours 
for  the  good  of  my  country,  I  will  turn  this  matter 
in  my  thought,  till  I  have  reduced  it  to  some  method 
that  may  appear  to  me  to  be  practicable,  when  I  sliall 
not  fail  communicating  it  to  the  world  for  the  good  of 
posterity.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  think  myself 
obliged  to  any  ingenious  person  who  shall  send  me 
his  thoughts  upon  this  subject,  and  help  me  to  ascer- 
tain the  due  weight  of  every  individual,  as  well  as  a 
true  method  of  coming  at  it. 
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COMMON  SENSE. 

SATrRDAY,  Pebudasy  26,  1787. 


So,  4. 


The  Romans  used  to  say,  ex  pede  Herciilem,  or,  you 
may  know  Hercules  by  his  foot,  intimating,  that  one 
may  commonly  judge  of  the  whole  by  a  part  I  con- 
feae,  I  am  myself  very  apt  to  judge  in  this  manner, 
sod  may,  without  preteuding  to  an  ancommou  share 
of  sagacity,  say  that  I  liave  very  seldom  found  myself 
mistaken  in  it.  It  is  impossible  not  to  form  to  one's 
self  some  opinion  of  people  the  first  time  one  sees 
them,  from  their  air  and  dress;  and  a  suit  of  clothes 
has  oflen  informed  me,  with  the  utmost  certainty,  that 
the  wearer  had  not  common  sense.  The  Greeks  (to 
display  my  learning)  said  i^drMv  A^p,  or  the  drees 
shows  the  man ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  of  all  trifling 
things,  there  is  none  by  which  people  so  much  dis- 
cover their  natural  turn  of  mind,  as  by  their  dress. 
In  greater  matters  they  proceed  more  cautiously,  nature 
is  disguised,  and  weaknesses  are  concealed  by  art  or 
imitation;  but  in  dress  they  g^ve  a  loose  to  their 
fancy,  and  by  declaring  it  an  immiiterial  thing, 
thoDgh  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  think  it  so, 
promise  themselves  at  least  impunity  in  their  greatest 
odduesses  and  wildest  excesses.  1  shall  therefore,  In 
this  paper,  cooaider  the  subject  of  dre-ss  by  certain 
plain  rules  of  common  sense,  which  I  shall  strictly 
cliarge  and  require  all  persons  to  olwerve. 

A»  dress  is  more  immediatt^ly  the  province,  not  to 
say  the  pleasure,  not  to  say  the  care,  not  to  say  the 
whole  study,  of  the  fair  sex,  I  make  my  first  applica- 
tion to  ihem ;  and  I  humbly  beg  their  indulgence,  if 
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the  rules  I  shall  lay  down  shoiilil  prove  a  little  con- 
trary to  those  they  have  hitherto  practised.  There  is 
a  proper  drese  for  every  rank,  age,  and  figure,  which 
those  who  deviate  from  are  guilty  of  petty-treason 
against  oonimon  sense,  to  prevent  wliich  crime  for  the 
fiiturc,  I  have  some  thoiighta  of  disposing,  in  projier 
parts  of  the  town,  a  certain  number  of  babies  in  the 
statutable  dress  for  each  rank,  age,  and  figure,  which, 
like  the  2oth  of  Edward  III.,  shall  reduce  that  matter 
to  a  precision. 

Dress,  to  be  sensible,  must  be  properly  adapted  to 
the  person ;  as,  in  writing,  the  style  must  be  suited  to 
the  subject,  which  imsge  may  not  unaptly  be  carried 
on  through  the  several  branches  of  It.  I  am  far  from 
objecting  to  the  magnificence  of  apparel^  in  those 
whose  rank  and  fortune  justify  and  allow  it;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  useful  piece  of  luxury,  by  which  the 
poor  and  the  industrious  are  enabled  to  live,  at  the 
expense  of  the  rich  and  the  idle.  I  would  no  more 
have  a  woman  of  quality  liressed  in  <loggrel,  than  a 
farmer's  wife  in  heroics.  But  I  hereby  notiiy  to  the 
profuse  wives  of  industrious  tradesmen  and  honeet 
yeomen,  that  all  they  get  by  dressing  above  themselves 
is  the  envy  and  hatred  of  their  inferiors  and  their 
equals,  with  the  contempt  and  ri<liculo  of  their  su- 
periors. 

To  those  of  the  first  rank  in  birth  an<l  IxMuty,  I 
recommend  a  noble  simplicity  of  di-ess;  the  subject 
supports  itself,  and  wants  none  of  the  born>wed  liel])e 
of  external  ornaments.  Beautitul  nature  may  be  dis- 
figured, hut  cannot  be  improved  by  art;  and  as  I  look 
upon  a  very  liandsome  woman  to  be  the  fiuest  subject 
in  nature,  her  dress  ought  to  be  epic,  modest,  noble, 
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and  eotirely  free  from  the  luoderu  lluseL  1  tlierefore 
prohibit  ull  concetti,  and  luxuriances  of  fancy,  which 
only  depreciate  80  noble  a  subject;  and  I  must  do  the 
tmndsoniuHt  women  I  know  the  justice  to  say,  that 
they  keep  the  clearest  from  these  extravagances. 
Delia 'ti  good  sense  appears  even  in  her  dress,  which 
she  neither  studies  nor  neglects ;  but,  by  a  decent  and 
modest  couforiuity  to  the  lasliiou,  eipially  kIiuub  the 
Lrinniphant  pageantry  of  an  overbearing  beauty,  or 
the  insolent  negligence  of  a  conscious  one. 

Afl  for  thocse  of  an  inferior  rank  of  beauty,  such  an 
are  only  pretty  women,  and  whose  charms  result 
rather  from  a  certain  air  and  je  ne  snU  quoi  in  their 
whole  composition,  than  from  any  dignity  of  figure, 
or  symmetry  of  features,  I  allow  them  greater  licences 
in  their  own  ornaments,  because  their  subject,  not 
being  of  the  subliraest  kind,  may  receive  some  ad- 
vantages from  the  el^ancy  of  style,  and  the  variety 
of  images.  1,  tiierefore,  permit  them  to  dress  up  to 
all  the  Hights  and  fancies  of  tlie  sonnet,  die  madrigal, 
and  such-like  minor  compt^sitions.  Flavia  may  serve 
for  a  model  of  this  kind ;  her  ornaments  are  her 
amusement,  not  her  care;  though  she  shines  in  all 
the  gay  and  glittering  images  of  dress,  the  prettineHS 
of  the  subject  warrants  all  the  wantonness  of  the 
fancy.  And  if  she  owes  them  a  lustre,  which,  it  may 
be,  she  would  not  have  without  them,  she  returns 
Uiem  graces  they  could  find  nowhere  else. 

There  is  a  third  sort,  who,  with  a  perfect  neutrality 
of  &ce,  are  neither  handsome  nor  ugly,  and  who  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them,  but  a  certiun  smart  and 
genteel  turn  of  little  iigure,  quick  and  lively.  These 
I  cannot  indulge  in  a  higher  style  than  the  epigram, 
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which  BhouM  be  neat,  clever,  and  unadorned,  the 
wLolc  to  lie  in  the  sting;  and  where  th»t  lies,  is 
unnecessary  to  mention. 

Having  thus  gone  through  tlie  important  nrticle  oi 
drese,  with  relation  to  the  three  clawses  of  my  country- 
women, who  alone  can  bo  permitted  to  dress  at  alt, 
namely,  the  handsome,  the  pretty,  and  the  genteel,  I 
must  add,  that  this  privilege  is  limited  by  common  | 
sense  to  a  certain  nuraljer  of  years,  beyond  which  no] 
woniim  can  be  any  one  of  the  three.     I  therefore  re- 
quire, that,  when  turned  of  thirty,  they  abate  of  the 
vigour  of  their  dress ;  and  tliat,  when  turned  of  forty, 
they  utterly  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  it.     And,  as  ani 
inducement  to  them  so  to  do,  I  do  most  solemaly 
assure  them,  that  they  may  make  themwlves  ridicu- 
lous, but  never  desirable  by  it.     When  they  are  once 
arrived  at  the  latitude  of  forty,  the  propitious  gales 
are  over;  let  them  gain  the  first  port,  and  lay  audej 
their  rigging.* 

I  come  now  to  a  melancholy  subject,  and  upon  which 
the  freedom  of  my  advice,  1  fear,  will  not  be  kindly 
taken;  but,  as  the  cause  of  common  sense  is  most! 
highly  concerned  in  it,  I  shall  proc<M>(l  without  regard 
to  the  consequences :  I  mean  the  ugly  t  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it,  so  numerous  a  part  of  my  country-women.^ 

*  F&r  difTerent  was  the  opinion  on  Uiissabjectof  one  ofljonl  Chcfr 
t«rfl«ld'ii  c(>ut«iiipurariea,  and  in  soni«  respects  li»  rivftl.  We  find,  in 
1737,  Lord  Hervey  writes  to  Lady  Mnry  Wonley  ax  foIloTs : — 

"  I  ever  did,  and  I  believe  ever  ihall,  like  woman  beat 

"  Jiut  ID  theooon  of  life— thone  golden  dajn, 
"  When  Ute  mind  ripens  we  the  fonu  decays." 

Mr.  Croker  adda  {Preface  lo  Uenoin,  ]>.  5S) — "Lady  Hory  waa 
"  Aill  ripe,  being  then  forly-eeren,  six  years  older  than  he.  The  llns 
"ore  from  a  poem  of  his  own." 
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I  must,  for  their  own  sakes,  treat  them  with  some 
rigour,  to  save  them  not  only  from  the  public  ridicule, 
bat  iaclignation.  Their  dresa  must  not  rise  above 
plaiu  humble  prose;  and  any  attempts  beyond  it 
amount  ut  best  to  the  mock-heroic,  aud  excite  laugh- 
ter. An  ugly  woman  should  by  all  means  avoid  any 
ornament  that  may  draw  eyes  upon  her  wliich  she 
will  entertain  so  ill.  But  if  she  endeavours,  by  dint 
of  dress,  to  cram  Iicr  deformity  down  mankind,  the 
tiu>oIencc  of  llie  undertiiking  is  resented;  and  when  a 
Qorgon  curls  her  snakes  to  charm  the  town,  she  would 
have  no  reason  to  complain  if  she  lost  head  and  all  by 
the  hand  of  some  avenging  Perseus.  Ugly  women, 
who  may  more  properly  be  called  a  tliird  sex  than  a 
part  of  the  fair  one,  should  publicly  renounce  all 
thoughts  of  tlieir  per»)ns,  aud  turn  their  minds  another 
way ;  they  should  endeavour  to  be  honest  good-hu- 
moured gentlemen;  they  may  amuse  themselves  with 
field-sjXfrts,  aud  a  cheerful  ghiss,  and,  if  they  could  get 
ioto  Parliament,  I  should,  for  my  own  part,  have  no 
objection  to  it.  Should  I  be  asked  how  a  woman  shall 
know  she  is  ugly,  and  take  her  measures  accordingly ; 
I  answer,  that^  in  order  to  judge  right,  she  must  not 
believe  her  eyes,  but  her  ears,  aud,  if  they  have  not 
heard  very  warm  addresses  and  applications,  she  may 
depend  upm  it,  it  was  the  deformity,  and  not  the 
severity,  of  her  countenance,  that  prevented  them. 

There  is  another  sort  of  ladies,  whose  daily  insults 
upon  common  sense  call  for  the  strongest  curreetion, 
and  who  may  meet  properly  be  styled  old  ofieudera. 
Tbese  are  the  sexagenary  fair  ones,  aud  upwards,  who, 
whether  they  were  handsome  or  not  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, ought  at  least  in  this  to  reduce  themselves  to  a 
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decency  and  gravity  of  dress  suited  t-o  tbeir  years. 
These  offenders  are  exceedingly  numerons:  witncRS 
all  the  public  jilaoes,  where  they  exhibit  whalcver  art 
and  drcsB  can  do  to  make  them  completely  ridiculons. 
I  have  often  observed  aepluagenary-great-graud- 
roothers  adorned,  aa  they  thought,  with  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  while  in  reality  they  looked  more 
like  the  decayed  worms  in  the  midst  of  their  own 
silks.  Nay,  I  have  Been  them  proudly  display 
withered  necks,  shrivelled  and  (lecaye<l  like  their 
marriage-eettleraenls,  and  which  no  hand,  but  the  cold 
hand  of  time,  had  visited  these  forty  yenra.  The 
utmost  indulgence  I  can  allow  here,  is  extreme  clean* 
linees,  that  tliey  may  not  oflend  more  eensee  thau  the 
sight;  but  for  the  dress,  it  must  be  confined  to  the 
elegy  anti  the  iristiMu!. 

What  has  been  said  with  relation  to  the  fair  sex, 
holds  true  with  relation  to  the  other,  only  with  still 
greater  restrictions,  as  such  irregularities  are  lees  par- 
donublc  in  men  than  in  ladies.  A  reasonable  compli- 
ance with  the  fashion  is  no  disparagement  to  the  best 
understanding, and  an  affected  singularity  would;  but 
an  excess,  beyond  what  age,  rank,  and  characUT  will 
justify,  is  one  of  tiie  worst  sigUH  the  body  ram  hang 
out,  and  will  never  tempt  people  to  call  in.  I  see 
with  indulgence  the  youth  of  our  nation  finely  Iwund, 
and  gilt  ou  the  back,  and  wish  they  were  lettered  into 
the  bargain.  I  forgive  them  the  unnatural  scantinese 
of  their  wigs,  and  the  immoderate  dimensions  of  their 
Imgs,  in  consideration  that  the  tauhion  has  prevailed, 
and  that  the  opposition  of  a  fow  to  it  would  be  tb6 
greater  affectation  of  the  two.  Though,  by  the  way, 
I  very  much    doubt  whether  they  are  all  of  them 
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guners  by  ehowing  their  ears;  for  it  is  said  that 
Midas,  after  a  certain  accident,  whs  tlie  judicious  in- 
veutor  of  long  wigs.  But  then  these  luxuriences  of 
fancy  must  su1>Rtde,  when  age  and  rank  call  upon 
judgment  to  check  its  excrescences  and  irregularities. 

I  cimnot  conclude  this  paper  without  an  aniina<iver- 
sioD  upon  one  prevailing  folly,  of  which  both  sexes 
are  equally  guilty,  and  which  is  attended  with  real 
ill  consequences  to  the  nation  ;  I  mean  that  rage  of 
foreign  fopperies,  by  which  m  considerable  a  sum  of 
ready  money  is  annually  exported  out  of  the  kingdom, 
for  things  which  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  be  im- 
ported even  ^ratU.  In  order  therefore  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  I  am  able,  this  absurd  nnd  mischievous  practice, 
I  hereby  signify,  tliat  I  will  show  a  greater  indul- 
gence than  ordinary  to  those  who  only  expose  them- 
selves in  the  manufactures  of  their  own  country ;  and 
that  they  sliall  enjoy  a  connivance,  in  the  nature  of  a 
drawback,  to  those  excesses,  which  otherwise  1  shall 
not  tolerate. 

I  most  add,  that  if  it  be  so  genteel  to  copy  the 
French,  even  in  their  weaknesses,  I  should  humbly 
hope  it  might  be  thought  still  more  so,  to  imitate  them 
where  ihey  really  deserve  imitation,  which  is,  in  pre- 
ferring everything  of  their  own  to  everytliing  of  other 
people's.  A  Frenchman,  who  happened  to  be  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  last  total  eclipse  of  the 
Bun,  assured  the  people,  whom  he  saw  looking  at  it 
with  attention,  that  it  was  not  to  be  compared  to  a 
French  ecli]>ee.  Would  some  of  our  6ne  women 
emulate  that  spirit,  and  assert,  as  they  might  do  with 
much  more  truth,  that  the  foreign  manufactures  are 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  English,  such  a  declaration 
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would  be  wortb  two  or  three  hundred  thousaad  poundi 
a  year  to  the  kingdom,  and  operate  more  effectunlly 
than  all  the  laws  ma<le  for  that  purpose.  The  Roman 
ladies  got  the  Oppian  Law,  which  restrained  their 
dress,  repealed,  in  spite  of  the  unwearietl  oppoBiiiou 
of  the  elder  Cato.  I  exhort  the  British  ladies  to 
exert  their  power  to  better  purposes,  and  to  revive,  by 
their  credit,  tbe  trade  aud  manufactures  of  tlieir  own 
country,  in  spite  of  the  supine  negligence  of  those 
whose  more  immediate  core  it  ought  to  be  to  cultivate 
and  promote  them. 


COMMON  SENSK 
Satprday,  April  80, 1787. 


Kali. 


,  say 

ra^H 
len? 


Those  who  attack  the  fundamental  laws  of  virtue 
and  morality,  urge  the  umrnrtuinty  of  them,  and 
allege  their  variations  in  different  countries,  and  even 
in  different  ages  in  the  same  coimtries.  Morality,  sa 
they,  is  local,  and  consequently  an  imaginary  thi 
since  what  is  rejected  in  one  climate  as  a  vice,  is  p 
tiscd  in  another  as  a  virtue;  and,  according  to  th 
the  voice  of  uature  speaks  as  many  dififei-eut  lauguagea 
as  there  are  nations  in  the  world. 

The  dangers  and  ill  consequences  of  this  doctrine 
are  obvious,  but  surely  the  falsity  of  it  is  not  lees  bo; 
and  the  most  charitable  opinion  one  can  entertain  of 
those  who  propagate  it,  is,  that  they  mistake  fashion 
and  custom  for  nature  and  reason.  The  invanable 
laws  of  justice  and  morality  are  the  6rst  and  universal 
emanations  of  human  reason,  while  unprejudiced  and 
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ODCOrnipted ;  and  we  may  as  well  say,  that  sickness 
ts  the  natural  state  of  the  body,  as  that  injustice  and 
immorality  are  the  natural  situation  of  the  mind. 
We  contract  most  of  the  distempere  of  the  one,  by 
the  irregularity  of  our  nppittites,  and  of  the  other,  by 
yielding  to  the  impetuosity  of  our  passions ;  but,  in 
both  cases,  reason,  when  consulted,  speaks  a  different 
language. 

1  admit,  that  the  prevailing  customs  and  fashions  of 
most  countries  are  not  founded  upon  reason,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  are  too  frequently  repugnant  to  it:  but 
then  the  reasonable  people  of  tliose  countries  condemn 
and  abhor,  tliougli,  it  may  be,  they  too  wittingly  com- 
ply with,  or,  at  least,  have  not  courage  enough  openly 
to  oppose,  them. 

The  people  of  rank  and  distiuction,  in  every  coun- 
try, are  properly  called  the  people  of  fashion ;  because, 
in  truth,  tliey  settle  the  fashion.  Instead  of  subject- 
ing themselves  to  the  laws,  they  take  measure  of  their 
own  appetites  and  pateious,  and  then  make  laws  to  6t 
them ;  wluch  laws,  though  ueitiier  founded  in  justice, 
nor  enacted  by  a  legal  authority,  too  often  prevail 
over,  and  insult,  both  justice  and  authority.  This  is 
fashion. 

In  this  light,  I  have  oflen  considered  the  word 
Fr  in  its  fashionable  acceptation  in  tliis  country, 
must  confess,  tliat,  were  that  the  universal  mean- 
ing of  it  throughout  this  kingdom,  it  would  very  much 
con  Jirm  the  doctrine  I  endeavour  to  conftite ;  and  would 
be  so  contrary  to  that  honour  which  reason,  justice, 
and  common  sense,  point  out,  that  I  should  not  wonder, 
if  it  iuoliued  people  to  call  in  question  the  very  exist- 
ence of  honour  il£elf. 
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The  character  of  a  man  of  honour,  aa  received  in 
the  beau  monde,  is  something  so  very  singular,  that  it 
deserves  a  particular  examination  ;  and,  tliough  easier 
obaerved  than  described,  I  shall  endeavour  to  ^ive  my 
renders  a  deecriptinn  of  it,  illustrated  with  some  urigi* 
nal  pieces,  which  Imve  luckily  fallen  into  my  hands. 

A  man  of  honour  is  one,  who  peremptorily  aOirnu 
himself  to  be  so,  and  who  will  cut  anybody's  throat 
that  questions  it,  though  upon  the  best  grounds.  He 
is  infiniU'ly  nhnvo  the  r<«traints  which  the  lawa  of  God 
or  man  lay  upon  vulgar  minds,  and  knows  no  other 
ties  but  those  of  honour ;  of  which  word  he  is  to  be 
the  sole  expounder.  He  must  strictly  adhere  to  A 
party  denomination,  though  he  may  be  utterly  regard- 
less of  its  principles.  His  expense  should  exceed  his 
income  considerably,  not  for  the  necessaries,  but  for 
the  8ui>crtluities  of  life,  tliat  the  debts  lie  coatracts 
may  do  him  honour.  There  should  be  a  haughtiness 
and  insolence  in  Ins  deportment^  which  is  supposed  to 
result  from  c^n»«iou8  honour.  If  he  be  choleric,  and 
wrong-headed  into  the  bargain,  with  a  good  deal  of 
animal  courage,  he  acquires  the  glorious  character  of 
a  man  of  nice  and  jealous  honour:  and.  If  nil  these 
qualificutioiiH  are  duly  seasoned  with  the  genteelest 
vices,  the  man  of  honour  is  complete;  anything  his 
wife,  children,  servants,  or  tradesmen,  may  think  to 
the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 

Belville  is  allowed  to  be  a  raau  of  the  most  coneum- 
male  honour,  that  this  or  any  age  ever  pro<luced.  The 
men  are  proud  of  his  acquaintance,  and  the  women 
of  his  protuction ;  his  party  glories  in  being  oounte^ 
nanced  by  him,  and  his  honour  is  frequently  quoted 
as  a  sanction  for  their  conduct.     But  some  original 
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vhicb  I  sliall  give  my  readers,  will  let  tliem 
more  intimately  into  llie  particulars  of  so  eliiiiiiig  a 
character,  than  mere  description  would  do. 

He  hnd  run  out  a  considerable  fortune  by  a  life  of 
pleasure,  particularly  by  gaming ;  and,  being;  delicately 
scrupulous  in  point  of  honour,  he  wrote  the  followiug 
letter  to  his  attorney  after  an  ill  run  at  play : — 

"8m, 

"  I  HAD  a  d tumble  last  night  at  hazard,  and 

*'  must  raise  a  thousand  within  a  week ;  get  it  rae  ui>on 
"any  terms^  for  I  would  rather  suflbr  the  greatest 
"incumbrance  UjKin  my  fortune,  tlian  the  least  blem- 
"whupon  mybonour.  As  for  those  clamorous  rascals 
"the  trad(»men,  insist  upon  my  privilege,  and  keep 
"  them  off  as  long  as  possible ;  we  may  chance  to  ruin 
*'some  of  them,  before  they  can  bring  us  to  trial. 
^  "Yours,  <fec. 

k 

I        nr< 


I 


"To  Mr.  Thnmu  Goosetree,  Atlorney, 
"fo  FumiTHl'v  Inn." 


But,  lest  the  endeavours  of  Mr.  Goosetree  should 
prove  ineffectual,  Belville,  from  the  same  principle  of 
honour  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  secure  tliat  sum  col- 
laterally and  therefore  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
the  First  Minister : — 

"SlE, 

"I  WAS  applied  to  yesterday  in  your  name  by 
"•  *  *  to  vole  for  the  point  which  is  to  come  into  our 
•*  House  to-morrow ;  but,  as  it  was  extremely  contrary 
"to  my  opinion  nnd  principles,  I  gave  him  no  explicit 
"answer,  but  took  eome  time  to  consider  of  it.    I  have 
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"  therefore  the  honour  now  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  am 
"determined  to  give  my  concurrence  to  this  nffiiir; 
"but  must  degtre,  at  the  same  time,  that  you  vrill  im- 
"  mediately  send  *  *  *  to  me,  with  tlio  fifteen  hundred 
"pounds  he  offered  me  yesterday,  and  for  which  I 
"  have  a  pressing  occasion  this  morning,  lam  per- 
"suiuled  you  know  mo  too  well  to  scruple  this  pay- 
"  menl  beforehaud,  and  that  you  will  not  be  the  ilrat 
"person  tlmt  ever  questioned  the  honour  of, 

"SiK, 

"  Your  mo6t  faithfiil  humble  servant, 

"  Belvxlle." 

I  find  another  letter,  of  the  ts&mv  date,  to  a  lady, 
who  appears  to  be  the  wife  of  his  most  intimate  friend. 

"My  deak, 

"I  HAVE  just  now  received  yours,  and  am  very 
"sorry  for  the  uneasiness  your  husband's  behaviour 
"  has  given  you  of  late ;  though  I  cannot  be  of  your 
"  opinion,  that  he  suspects  our  connection.  We  have 
"  been  bred  up  together  from  children,  and  have  lived 
"  iu  the  strictest  friendship  ever  since ;  so  that  I  dare 
"  say  he  would  as  soon  suspect  me  of  a  design  to  mur- 
"  der,  as  wrong  him  this  way.  And  you  know  it  is  to 
*'  that  confidence  and  security  of  his  that  I  owe  the 
"  happiness  that  I  enjoy.  However,  in  all  events,  be 
"convinced  that  you  are  in  the  hamlt>  of  a  man  of 
"  honour,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  ill-used  ;  and^ 
"  shouhl  my  friend  procee<l  to  any  disagreeable  cx- 
"tremities  with  you,  depend  upon  it,  1  will  cut  the 

"o 's  throat  for  hira. 

"  Yours  meet  tenderly." 
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The  fourth  and  last  letter  is  to  a  friend,  wlio  had, 
probably, as  high  notions  of  honour  as  himself, l>y  the 
nature  of  the  affair  in  which  he  requires  his  assistance. 

•'Dr-\R   ClIAULKS, 

"  Petthze  oome  to  me  immediately,  to  serve  me  in 

"  an  affair  of  honour.   You  must  know,  I  told  a  d 

"lie  hist  night  in  a  mixed  company;  and  a  formal 
"  odd  dog,  in  a  manner,  insinuated  tliat  I  did  so :  upon 
"  which.  I  whispered  him  to  be  in  Hyde  Park  this 
*'  uioruiug,  and  to  bring  a  friend  with  him,  if  he  had 
"giich  a  tiling  in  the  world.  The  booby  was  hardly 
"  worth  ray  resentment ;  but  you  know  my  delicacy 
"  where  honour  ia  concerned.  "  yours, 

"  Belville.'* 

It  appears,  from  these  authenlie  pieces,  that  Mr. 
Belvillc,  tilled  with  the  noblest  sentiments  of  honour, 
paid  all  debts  but  his  just  ones;  kept  his  word  scru- 
pulously in  the  tiagitioua  sale  of  his  conscience  to  a 
Minister ;  was  roiidy  to  protect,  at  the  expense  of  his 
friend's  life,  his  frit^nd's  wife,  whom,  by  the  oppor- 
tunities that  fricudship  had  given  him,  lie  had  cor- 
rupt(^;  and  punished  truth  with  death,  when  it 
intimated,  however  justly,  the  want  of  it  in  himself. 

This  person  of  refined  honour,  conscious  of  his  own 
merit  and  virtue,  is  a  most  unmerciful  censor  of  the 
lea^r  vices  and  failings  of  others ;  and  lavishly  be- 
stows the  epitlicts  of  scoundrel  and  rascal  upon  all 
those  who,  in  a  subordinate  rank  of  life,  seem  to  aspire 
to  any  genteel  degree  of  immorality.  An  awkward 
country  gentleman,  who  sells  his  silent  vote  cheap,  is 
with  him  a  sad  dog.    The  industrious  tradesmen  are 
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a  pack  of  cheating  rnscals,  who  should  he  Inciter  r^U' 
luttij]  ami  not  sufiered  to  impose  u|>ud  people  of  condi- 
tion ;  and  servants  are  a  parcel  of  idle  scoundrels,  that 
ought  to  be  used  ill,  and  not  paid  their  wages,  io  order 
to  check  their  insolence. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  peruicions  the  example 
of  such  a  creature  ia  to  society ;  he  is  admired,  and 
consequently  imitated:  he  not  only  immediately  cor- 
rupts his  own  circle  of  acquuintance,  but  the  coatagiou 
spreads  itself  to  infinity,  as  circles  in  water  produce 
one  another,  though  gradually  less  marked  out,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  remoter  from  the  cause  of  the 
first. 

To  such  practice  anil  such  examples  in  higher  life, 
may  justly  be  imputed  the  geuenil  corruption  and  im- 
morality which  prevail  through  this  kiugdom.  But, 
when  such  is  the  force  of  fashion,  and  when  the  ex- 
amples of  people  of  the  iirst  rank  id  a  country  are  so 
prevalent  as  to  dignify  vice  and  immoraiity,  in  spite 
of  all  laws  divine  and  human,  how  paj)uhir  might 
they  make  virtue,  if  they  would  exert  their  power  in 
its  cause!  and  how  must  they,  in  their  cooler  mo- 
ments, reproach  themselves,  when  they  come  to  reflect 
that,  by  their  fatal  examples,  they  have  beggared, 
corrupted,  and  it  may  be,  enslaved  a  whole  nation  I 
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I  HAVE  lately  read  with  great  pleasure  Father  Da 
Halde'e  account  of  China,  where  1  have  found  several 
rules  of  morality  and  good  goverumeut,  which  tlte 
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poHtost  nations  in  Europe  might  adopt  with  honour, 
Hnd  ftractise  with  advaiitiige.  Many  of  them  are  cou- 
%'eyeil,  aocording  lo  tlie  Oriental  cuaton),  in  iillegoriea 
and  fables,  so  that  they  strike  one  moi*e  sensibly,  and 
imprint  themselves  deei>er  in  the  memory,  by  their 
connexion  with  »ame  futniliar  image.  Among  otliers. 
I  observed  this  remarkable  one,  which  I  shall  now 
give  my  readers. 

Hoen  Kong  asked  his  Minister,  Koan  Tchong, 
*'  What  was  the  most  to  be  feared  in  a  Government  ?" 
Koftn  Tchong  answered,  "  In  my  mind,  sir,  nothing  is 
"more  to  be  dreaded  than  what  they  call  Uie  i-at  in 
*'thr  statue.**  Hoen  Kong  not  understanding  the 
all^ory,  Koan  Tchong  explained  it  to  him.  "  You 
"  know,  sir/'  said  he,  "  thai  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
"  erect  statues  to  the  genius  of  the  place :  these  statues 
*'arc  of  wooii,  hollow  within,  and  piiinte<l  without.  If 
"a  rat  gets  into  one  of  them,  one  does  not  know  how 
"to  get  him  out:  one  does  not  cure  to  make  use  of 
"fire,  for  fear  of  burning  the  wood;  one  cannot  dip 
"it  in  water,  for  fear  of  washing  off  tiie  colours;  so 
**that  the  regard  one  has  for  the  statue  saves  the  rat 
"that  is  got  into  it.  Buch,  sir,  are  in  every  Gov- 
"eruraent  those,  who,  wiUxoui  virtue  or  merit,  have 
"gained  the  favour  of  t/ieir  priTice :  they  rxdn  every' 
**■  thing;  one  sees  U^  one  lamerUa  it,  but  does  not  know 
**  htne  to  remetly  iL" 

I  approve  of  the  moral  of  the  story,  and  am  very 
much  of  Koan  Tchong's  mind,  that  nothing  is  to  be 
dreaded  more  in  a  Governoieat  than  this  rat  in  the 
sUitue  ;  but  how  he  came  to  be  of  tltat  mind  himself, 
I  cannot  easily  comprehend,  for  our  author  says  he 
was  &  Minister,  and  consequently  of   Use  rat  kind. 
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But  as  he  does  not  Indeed  eay  that  he  was  the  first, 
or  sole  MiniBter,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  wa4 
only  one  of  those  who  have  the  name  and  salary  oi 
Ministers,  without  any  of  the  power,  and  who  ara 
often  glad  to  give  a  glap  hy  the  bye  lo  the  First  Min- 
ister, though  they  have  not  courage  enough  openly  U} 
attack  liim. 

After  tliis  short  remark,  I  return  to  the  al1^;or7 
itself,  which  I  cannot  say  i»  bo  apt  as  I  expected,  from 
a  people  so  much  versed  in  that  manner  of  instruc- 
tion. The  parallel  Jrawn  between  the  Emperor  and 
a  wooden  statue  is  eo  disrespectful  and  uncourtly, 
that  I  could  have  wished  our  author  had  informed  us 
how  his  Chinese  Majesty  had  relished  the  similitude, 
that  is,  in  case  he  took  all  the  force  of  it;  for,  in  re- 
ality, it  was  making  no  difTcrence  between  en  anointed 
bead  and  a  wooden  one.  A  rat  may  very  wcU  eat 
his  way  into  a  statue  unseen.  unfclt,and  unsmcit;  hot 
can  a  Minister,  especially  such  a  one  as  is  here  de- 
scribed, without  virtue  or  merit,  nibble  himself  into 
a  Prinoe*8  favour,  and  the  Prince  not  smell  a  rat?  It 
is  impossible;  and  the  bare  supposition  of  it  waa 
higlily  injurious  to  his  Royal  wisdom  and  penetration. 
I  will  admit,  in  favour  of  Koan  Tchong,  that  the 
Eastern  monarcbs  have  not  that  degree  of  sagacity, 
which  80  eminently  distinguishee  and  adorns  the 
Euro|>eau  ones ;  and  I  will  allow  that  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  surprised  and  imposed  upon  by  the  arti- 
fices of  a  det^igniug  Minister;  their  indolent  and  re- 
tired way  of  life,  soaking  in  the  arms  of  tlieir  Im|)erial 
consorts,  or  wantoning  in  the  embraces  of  their  concu- 
bines, nut  giving  them  the  some  opportunity  of  seeing, 
or  being  informed.     But  stUl,  when  this  general  rule 
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U  nairersally  seen  and  lamented,  as  Koan  Tchong 
expresses  it,  the  uaauimous  voice,  the  just  complaints, 
the  groans,  and  the  de«oIatiou,  of  a  ruined  and  op- 
pressed people  must  re^ich,  must  affect, and  must  rouse 
his  Majeaty,  if  he  be  hut  ever  so  little  above  a  t^Uitue. 
If  not,  if  such  an  impossibility  could  be  mippoBcd,  I 
rou»t  then  confess,  that  tlie  allegory  of  the  painted 
wood  ia  80  far  just,  as  that  the  King's  head  would 
properly  be  but  the  9ign  of  the  Government. 

The  conclusion  Koau  Tchong  draws  from  this  alle- 
gory is  no  leaa  false  and  absurd ;  for,  says  he,  wheu 
the  rat  is  gut  into  the  statue,  one  does  not  know  how  to 
get  him  out.  One  does  not  dare  to  make  use  of  fire, 
for  fear  of  burning  the  wood ;  one  cannot  dip  it  in 
for  fear  of  washing  off  the  colours  ;  so  that  (he 
one  has  for  the  statue  saves  tJie  rat  that  has 
got  into  it  This  tender  regard  for  the  statue  wouhl, 
with  all  submission  to  Koan  Tchong,  in  my  opinion, 
much  better  have  become  an  Hibernian  courtier,  than 
a  Chinese  one;  for  it  is  saying,  in  very  good  Irish, 
that  the  statue,  from  regard  one  has  for  it,  shall  be 
entirely  devoured,  for  fear  of  being  a  little  damaged 
or  defaced.  Whereas  I  sliould  rather  think,  that  the 
best  way  of  showing  that  regard  for  the  statue  would 
be,  by  saving  as  much  as  ever  one  could  of  it  from 
Llie  further  depredations  of  the  rat;  even  though  it 
were  to  cost  a  limb  or  two,  as  is  frequently  practised 
npon  human  bodies.  But,  to  do  Koan  Tchong  justice, 
I  do  not  impute  his  reasoning  to  want  of  parts;  I 
rather  think  it  was  a  piece  of  Minietcrial  logic,  which 
Itas  been  used  in  other  countries  besides  China.  Here 
the  Minister  breaks  out,  and  the  Minister  too,  who 

seems  to  have  no  opinion  of  the  distinguishing  faculty 
Vol.  V.  n 
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of  his  Priuce,  when  he  trlofl  such  a  p\e<x  of  sopliistiT^ 
upon  liim,  which,  I  ilarc  Bay,  he  would  not  have  ven- 
tured in  any  other  company.  For  he  so  closely  con- 
nects the  rat  and  the  statue,  and  consequently  the 
King  and  the  Minister,  that,  in  efl'ect,  he  makes  tliem 
but  one  (lesh,  and  one  wonid  think  they  grew  Uiguthar 
like  the  two  Hungarian  girls  ;*  by  this  way  of  reason- 
ings whoever  attacked  this  all-dcTouring  rat,  alias 
Minister,  was  an  enemy  to  the  statue,  a/uu  King; 
and,  vice  vers^,  those  that  were  friends  to  rat  and 
Minister  were  frientls  to  statue  and  King. 

This  indissoluble  union  would,  I  own,  be  most  ex- 
cellent doctrine  for  a  Minister  to  inculcate,  could  he 
find  either  King  or  nation  weak  enough  to  believe  it; 
but  I  can  never  imagine  that  anything  so  absurd  could 
be  received  by  the  Chinese,  who  are  a  wise  and  sensi- 
ble people:  at  Icaat,  it  could  not  extend  itself  Ixtyond 
the  walls  of  the  palace. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  allegory  literally.  These 
sacred,  painted,  tawdry  images  are  erected  to  the  geuii 
of  the  place:  they  are  the  productions  of  su|Krstition, 
and,  probably,  the  creatures  of  the  Bonzes,  who  dub 
them  sacred,  and  exhibit  them  as  representations, 
wooden  ones,  alas  t  of  the  Divinity.  Sncrilegionsrats 
eai  their  way  into  them,  and  endanger  their  wooden 
existence.  What  is  to  be  done?  Why  truly  they 
are  to  devour  with  impunity,  for  fear  tlie  s>tatue  slionld 
receive  some  small  damage  In  the  rescue ;  as  if  there 
were  not  a  thousand  ways  of  coming  at  the  rat,  with 
little  or  no  danger  to  the  atjitue.     For  instance,  shaking 

*  Two  girli  from  Hungur  who,  norne  yoan  previoutlj-,  b«tl  bees 
tbown  ad  a  sight  in  Loadoo,  not  uollke  tbe  SltncM  twins  of  ibe  pn» 
eat  age. 
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it  souadly  mlglit  probably  make  the  dwelltug  of  tbe 
rat  80  UDeaey,  that  he  might  be  willing  to  quit  it,  for 
fear  of  something  worse  afterwards. 

There  is  another  obvious  expedient  that  occure,  which 
is  tJiuL  of  sending  a  cjit  up  after  him;  but  to  this,  I 
own,  X  have  some  objection  myself,  because,  tliough 
the  cat  would  kill  the  rat,  he  would  possibly  remain 
in  bis  place,  aud  be  as  nuwilling  to  quit  it  But  is  it 
possible  Uiat  tlie  useful  urt  of  rat-catching  should  be 
unknown  to  so  ingenious  a  people  as  the  Chinese  ?  If 
it  19,  I  would  advise  our  East  India  Company  to  send 
them  a  rat-catcher  or  two  next  voyage,  for  whom  they 
miglit  exptiut  as  cunsidenible  returns,  and  advantages, 
as  Whittington  is  reported  to  have  made  by  hts  cut. 
Though,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  it,  the  noble  art  and 
myMtery  of  rat-catching  has  greatly  declined  even  here 
of  late ;  and  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  find  an  honest 
and  skilful  artist  to  recommend  to  them. 

But  caji  one  suppose,  that  the  religion  and  piety  of 
tbe  Bonzes  would  suflTer  them  to  remain  indifferent 
spectators  of  such  sacrilegious  outrages;  and  that  tboy, 
who  can  dislodge  a  devil,  cannot  get  out  a  rat;  unless 
one  has  little  charity  enough  to  believe,  that  the  Bou- 
MB,  by  a  sort  of  eommutJition,  are  not  unwilling  to 
let  the  rata  take  sanctuary  in  their  statues,  to  be  rid 
of  them  themselves,  and  so,  by  an  interested  and  im- 
pious connivance,  give  up  their  gods  to  save  Llieir 
bacon? 

To  come  now  to  the  allegorical  sense,  which  Koan 
Tchoug  had  such  a  mind  to  establish.  A  Minister 
without  virtue  or  merit  gains  the  favour  of  bis  Prince : 
he  ruins  everything;  one  sees  it,  one  laments  it,  hut  one 
does  not  know  how  to  remedy  it.    To  me  the  remedy 
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seems  very  easy  and  obvious ;  take  (^e  Minister  away 
from  him,  and  prevent  the  ruin,  that  threatened  both 
him  and  his  country.  I  do  not  doubt,  indeed,  but  the 
Minister  would,  during  the  operation,  cry  out,  like 
Koan  Tchong ;  you  attack  the  King,  you  deface  the 
King,  you  wound  the  King  through  my  sides,  and 
would  plead  the  King,  as  women  do  their  bellies,  to 
respite  execution:  but,  surely,  upon  examination,  a 
degree  of  sagacity,  much  inferior  to  that  of  matrons, 
would  be  sufficient  to  bring  him  in  not  quick  with 
King,  but  a  distinct  and  separate  body,  easily  removed, 
without  the  least  danger  to  the  Sovereign. 

Having  iuUy  discussed  this  allegory,  I  shall  con- 
clude with  adopting  one  {>art  of  it,  which  is,  that 
nothing  is  so  much  to  be  dreaded  in  a  Grovemmoit,  as 
a  Minister  without  virtue  or  merit,  who  gains  the 
fevour  of  his  Prince ;  but  with  entirely  rejecting  the 
latter  part,  that  one  sees  and  laments  it,  but,  out  of 
regard  to  the  Prince,  one  does  not  know  how  to 
remedy  it;  since  that  very  regard  for  the  Prince 
should  excite  one  to  endeavour  it,  and  common  sense 
points  out  the  means  of  doing  it,  if  there  be  but  com- 
mon honesty  enough  to  put  them  in  practice. 
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Satuhday,  Jukb  4, 17S7. 


Ko.  19. 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  COMMON  SENSE. 

"  Vocem  Cbinffidia  tollit."— Hos. 

CoDi«dj  lifla  her  voice. 

\8  the  cause  of  common  sense  and  the  stage  are 
joiody  concerned,  some  obeervatious  on  tlie  Bill  de- 
pcndiTig  at  present  for  the  regulation  of  the  latter* 
cannot  be  thought  improper  for  your  paper;  cspe- 
sUlly  since  I  believe  it  will  appear  by  them  to  be 
Inefitictual  to  the  end  propt^ed,  aud  injurious  to  the 
iPoet,  the  player,  and  the  public. 

The  end,  proposed  by  this  Bill,  is  the  regulation  of 
[theatrical  eutertaiumenid,  which,  from  their  excess,  till 
both  town  and  country  with  idleness  and  debauchery; 
and,  from  U'ing  under  no  restraint,  exhibit  to  the 
public  encomiuiufi  on  vice,  and  laugh  uway  tlie  sober 
piinciplcs  of  modesty  and  virtue. 

A  design  of  this  kind  is  certainly  worthy  the  care 

jf  the  legislature;  since  every  one,  wbo  tbinks  iu  the 

jost  mean  between  libertinism  and  severity,  must  be 

wvinced  that  a  well-governed  stage  is  an  ornament 

to  the  society,  an  encouragement  to  wit  and  learning, 

^Hnd  a  school  of  virtue  and  good  manners;  while  a 

^KoentiouB  one  is  the  parent  of  loose  deuires,  a  nursery 

^Bf  vice,  e0eminacy,  and  irreligiou. 

^^^*Fbr  tbe  riftf'boDM  Bill  of  1737,  see  the  IntroducdoQ  to  Lord 
Clinlerflald'B  PirlUtncntdrf  &p«cchea  at  the  commencemeat  of  ttua 
ilumc. 
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But  let  oa  examine  the  present  Bill  by  the  end 
proiwaed. 

Will  it  tend  to  a  regulation  by  decrea»ing  the 
number? 

I  think  it  is  plain,  that  it  will  have  the  contrary 
effect ;  since,  while  a  discretionary  power  of  licensing 
them  remains  in  any  one  person  whatsoever,  a  vay  is 
left  open  for  api'licatios,  which,  it  cannot  he  tiiouglit, 
will  be  always  unsuccessful.  And  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  is  not  as  well  worth  the  cliargo  of  a  Ministry  to  send 
COmiianie«  of  strollers  round  to  the  corjKirutions,  to 
entertain  them  gratis  with  political  plays  before  an 
election,  as  it  has  been  to  circulate  political  newspa- 
pers upon  the  Mice  occasion.  For  it  may  very  well  be 
presumed,  that  Caleb*  hanged  in  effigy,  and  dn)pping 
limb  from  limb  like  Harleipiin,  will  (»)iiducc  as  much 
to  render  him  unpopular  in  a  country  audience,  as  the 
wit  and  satire  of  a  Gazetteer.  And  no  one  can  doub^ 
but  that  common  sense  will  be  exposed  U[>nn  such 
stages,  and  ridiculed,  for  the  diversion  of  a  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  with  great  success.  Nor  can  this  conject- 
ure of  mine  he  thought  improbable,  from  any  difficulty 
to  supply  such  a  number  of  inferior  play-houses  with 
actors  and  poetry ;  since,  in  the  present  state  of  trade, 
the  excise  officers  may,  at  their  leisure  hours,  supply 
the  first,  and  the  several  ingenious  authors  of  the  Gax- 
etteer  Club  for  the  other.  The  miraculous  Sir  A.  B. 
must  have  an  excellent  head  for  a  political  panto- 
mime; and  Mrs.  Osborne  herself  can  condescend  to 
be  waggish  for  the  service  of  the  Government, 

This  scheme,  in  lime,  must  aScct  the  freedom  of 
election,  since  a  purse-proud  Court-can didat«  might 

*  Oal«b  DBQTen  in  the  Cnftsniao. 
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17  draw  into  his  interest  the  governing  part  of 
most  corpora t ions,  I  mean  tlie  women,  by  this  terrible 

menace^  "  D me,  maduiu,  if  you  do  not  make  Mr. 

"  Slayer  return  me,  you  shall  have  no  more  plays,  by 
"G ," 

As  it  is  plain  therefore  that  this  scheme  rawst 
increase  llie  number,  will  it  produce  any  good  effect 
by  any  restraint  that  will  probably  be  laid  on  the 
pieces  |xjrformed  ? 

The  answer  that  will  be  given  to  this  question  is, 
that  they  must  all  undergo  my  Lord  Chamberlain's 
ini<pection.  Is  then  every  Lord  Chamberlain  a  wit 
and  a  critic,  just  as  every  Merry  Andrew  is  a  physi- 
cian, by  his  office?  or  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
one  man  can  peruse  all  the  dramatic  poetry  that  is 
produced  in  this  scribbling  kingdom  of  Great  Britain; 
or  even  in  that  small  retreat  of  the  Muses,  where  most 
of  these  pieces  are  generated,  and  from  whence,  for 
the  future,  we  must  exi>ect  a  supply  ?  As  this  is  in  its 
nature  impossible,  my  Lord  will  probably  delegate  his 
authority  to  some  of  his  domestics ;  the  cliapluiu,  fur 
bvgedy;  the  cook,  or  the  porter,  may  execute  the 
office  of  comedy-inspector.  And  when  that  is  the 
case,  besides  the  abuse  of  justice,  which  is  always 
seeu  in  inferior  jurisdictions,  nobody  can  suppose 
these  delegates  can  have  equal  taste  in  the  jioliter 
studies,  or  be  as  good  judges  of  wit  and  morality,  as 
my  Lord  himself:  nor  will  they  be  inclined  to  men 
of  merit  in  the  profesion  of  ]ioetry,  who  are  so  little 
versed  in  the  proper  methods  of  making  court  to  their 
TOperiors, 

Besides,  if  the  scheme  above-mentioned  is  put  into 
execution,  wit  and  satire  will  be  postponed  for  party 
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reflection  and  abuse.  Tlie  comic  glass,  instead  of  €3? 
posing  vice  and  folly,  will  be  made  a  corrupt  use  of, 
magnify  the  featuree  of  some  honest  country  squire 
tlie  opposition  into  a  Papist  or  s  Saracen,  to  the  aHViglit 
of  himself  and  his  neighbours;  while  the  curiosity  of 
the  vulgar,  and  the  opjwrtunitios  of  indulging  it  at 
these  entertainments,  will  still  continue,  and  have  the 
same  tendency  to  produce  idleness  and  luxury  as  they 
have  at  present;  though  it  rniiy  be  presumed  that  the 
taste  for  these  entertainments  will,  by  this  nieihod> 
gradually  deaty. 

I  tliiuk  I  have,  by  these  few  observations  above,  de- 
monstrated tliat  this  Bill  cannot  have  its  desired  effect. 
I  shall  now  endeavour  to  prove  that  it  will  be  inju- 
rious U)  the  poet,  the  player,  and  the  public  in  general. 

It  is  very  well  known  how  difficult  it  is  at  present 
for  merit,  without  interest,  to  bring  any  play  upon 
the  stage :  and  will  the  pride  and  self-conceit  of  the 
manager  be  abate<I  by  this  regulation  ?  or,  can  a  poet's 
teui{>er  be  brought  to  submit  to  strike  out  whatever 
offends  so  many  critics,  as  will  have  a  judicial  au- 
thority to  blot  by  virtne  of  this  Act?  The  necessi- 
tous indeed  will,  perha|]8  with  reluctance,  comply: 
but  what  can  bo  cxi>ected  from  that  band,  who  prefer 
solid  pudding  to  empty  praise?  Can  it  be  thought 
that  a  man,  who  has  sense  and  learumg  enough  to 
write  a  play  tit  for  the  stage,  and  who  has  stood  the 
judgment  of  a  play-house  monarch  and  his  privy- 
council  of  critics,  will  he  induced  to  cringe  to 
chaplain,  a  porter,  a  cook,  or  a  secretary? 

If  I  might  presume  to  s]>eak  my  judgment,  formed 
on  experience,  I  scarce  believe  he  would  submit 
mv  Lord  himself. 


tfPOX  THR   PLAY-BOIJBE   BIU^ 

Here,  tiieo,  is  a  manifest  diBcouragcmeni  to  tliat 
&pecl«H  of  learning  wliicli  iu»tructe  ^^outh,  and  ilelighte 
in  sge;  which  is  au  ornament  to  tlie  man  of  fortune, 
A  comfort  and  Hupport  of  necesisity ;  whicli  euterlains 
in  the  cloeet,  and  diverts  abroad  ;  shortens  the  journey 
of  the  traveller,  and  is  a  cheerful  companion  in  soli- 
tude and  exile.* 

As  this  IB  a  discouragement  to  poetry,  so  it  lays 
such  a  restraint  ou  the  actor,  and  so  subjects  him  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  an  insolent  patentee,  that  few,  I 
believe,  will  think  it  worth  their  while  to  leave  the 

»l«w,  the  counter,  or  Ireland  itself,  to  get  a  poor  tawdry 
Buhsisteace  on  the  stage. 
If  dramatic  poesy  is,  under  proper  r^ulations,  a 
benefit,  the  diticouragemeutof  it  in  general,  which,  from 
what  has  been  observe^l  above,  will  be  effected  by  this 
Act.  must  be  injurious  to  the  public;  and  if  this  Bill 

I  should  pass  into  a  law,  a  Wycherley  or  Oongreve  will 
berer  rise  again  on  the  Knglish  stage:  for  there  will 
be  always  foots  enough  to  fill  the  licensed  play-houses, 
that  delight  in  farce,  noise,  and  show ;  and  while  that 
Ls  the  case,  no  manager  will  run  the  hazard  of  en- 
deavouring to  refine  the  taste  of  the  vulgar,  by  com- 
plying with  that  of  the  learaed. 

Besides  the  loss  of  the  little  wit  still  remaining 
among  us,  I  urn  afraid  that  the  Bwarm  of  iiisiguiticant. 
_    mortals,  who  are  now  employed  in  the  study  of  this 
^Kkind  of  poetry,  will,  upon  the  disadvantage  this  Bill 
"will  lay  them  under,  desert  this  only  fertile  spot  of 
Parnassus,  and  join  in  an  insurrection  with  the  dis- 
tillers, or  turn  from  robbing  the  dead  to  the  plunder 
of  the  living. 

*  Cioero,  OraL  pro  ArchiA  PofitA. 
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I  need  not  here  mention  the  infringement  ttttempl 
by  this  Act  on  the  liberty  of  the  ])re83. 

But  if,  notwithstiinding  thtisc  few  hiisty  objcctioafi,] 
the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  should  think  proper  to 
IJOHs  this  Bill,  I  would  beg  leave  to  submit  the  two] 
following  amendments  to  their  consideration. 

First,  that  the  strolling  companies,  licensed,  be! 
restrained  to  some  particular  number,  and  not  boi 
permitted  to  act  in  any  borough  or  corporation. 

Secondly,  since  wit  and  modesty,  morality  and  re- 
ligion, ought  chiefly  to  be  regardeil  in  thusc  entertain- 
mentit,  that  everything  destructive  of  eitlier  may  be 
sure  to  be  expunged;  and  since  the  fair  sex  have 
lately  shown  so  Inudable  a  zeal  for  wit,  that  ihey  may 
have  a  share  in  the  administi*ation  of  it;  I  propose 
that  the  Lord  Cliamberlain's  power,  given  by  this 
Act,  be  transferred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Maids  ofl 
HoDonr  and  Bishops,  who  shall  act  in  joint  commia^ , 
sion  in  thitK  important  affair,  since  the  fir»t  arc  the 
best  judgea  of  wit  and  modesty,  the  latter  of  morality^ 
and  religion  in  this  kingdom.  Yours, 

A.  Z. 


COMMON  SENSE. 

Batdrdat,  Jdlt  16, 17S7. 


No.  85. 


It  is  the  complaint  of  most  men,  who  have  Ut( 
any  time  in  the  world,  that  the  present  age  ia  much' 
degenerated  in  its  morals  within  the  memory  of  man. 
I  am  afraid  this  complaint  is  not  altogether  wiUiont 
foundation.     That  there  has  been  a  gradual  decay  ofj 
public  spirit  for  some  years,  caaoot  be  denied,  and 
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whicli  owes  its  original,  if  I  am  not  very  mud)  mis- 
taken, to  our  party  divisions. 

Tliere  is  a  particular  nmxim  aruoug  parties,  which 
alone  is  snfficicnt  to  corrupt  a  whole  nation,  which  is, 
lo  countenance  and  protect  the  most  infaraou;*  fellows 
who  happen  to  herd  amongst  them.  There  is  no  man, 
let  his  private  character  be  ever  so  scandalous,  that 
be  of  some  use  to  serve  a  turit,  but  immediately 
^;row8  to  be  a  man  of  consequence  with  his  party. 

It  IB  eoincthing  ijhouking  to  common  sense,  lo  see 
the  man  of  honour  and  the  knave,  the  man  of  parts 
and  the  blockhead,  put  upon  an  equal  foot,  which  is 
often  tlic  case  amongst  parties.  In  the  struggles  tliat 
hapjieu  about  elections,  when  some  candidate  of  a  fair 
character  haK  been  set  up  on  one  side,  how  often  have 
you  seen  the  most  abandoned  knave  of  the  other 
party  put  up  to  oppose  him,  and  Ijoth  supported  with 
equal  zeal  I  Parties  will  always  Gnd  something  or 
other,  in  the  worst  of  men,  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
obooxious  parts  of   their  characters.     He  that  has 

190  enough  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong  can 
a  noise  ;  nay,  the  less  sense  the  more  obstinacy, 
illy  in  a  bad  cause;  and  the  greater  knnve,  the 
more  obedient  to  his  leaders,  es[>ecial]y  when  they  are 
playing  the  rogue.  These  are  the  best  tools ;  and  such 
are  the  qualities  necessary  for  putting  in  execution 
the  bad  measures  whicli  the  corrupt  leaders  of  parties 
intend  to  carry  on,  if  they  are  uppermoeL 

Party  seal  changes  the  name  of  things ;  black  is 
white,  vice  is  virtue,  a  bribe  in  an  office  is  called  a 
perquisite,  and  the  most  studied  and  concerted  fraud, 
that  can  enter  into  the  head  of  the  most  thorough- 
knave,  shall  be  voted  a  little  uegligenoe.     Id 
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fine,  party  niorit  takes  away  all  lilote  and  eUiins  out 
of  the  blackest  cliaracters;  and  he  that  deserves  to  be 
hanged,  by  all  laws  human  and  divine,  for  his  con- 
duct in  private  life,  may,  at  the  same  tune,  be  an  angel 
witli  his  party. 

Afendax,  while  he  held  an  office  in  the  state,  is  de- 
tected iu  a  little  mean  fraud;  for  Mendax  was  of  a 
complexion  so  delicate,  and  had  something  in  his 
conscience  so  scrupulously  nice,  that  he  fancied  he 
wronged  Iiis  family,  if  he  did  not  play  the  rogue 
whenever  anything  was  to  be  got  by  it;  but,  however, 
Meudax,  iu  a  public  capacity,  has  been  always  true  to 
the  troop.  The  chiefs  of  the  party  having  met,  to 
consider  how  to  behave  witlx  rei^pect  to  Meudax  in  this 
critical  juncture,  all  the  men  of  honour  amongst  them 
were  tor  giving  him  up,  and  even  joining  in  any 
punishmeut  that  might  be  laid  upon  liim,  in  order  to 
convince  the  world,  that  they  would  not  protect  the 
man  that  had  wronged  hLs  country ;  but  a  viHemn, 
who  was  grown  old  iu  all  the  iuiijuiious  practicet^  of 
party,  and  who  had  acquired  authority  by  his  experi- 
ence, was  quite  of  another  opinion.  "  Mendax,"  says 
he,  "  has  alwavs  been  an  active  member  of  the  cause: 
"and  what  have  we  to  do  with  his  morals,  or  his 
"honour?"  adding,  "The  man  tliat  is  true  to  the 
"troop  must  always  be  screened,  let  him  be  guilty  of 
"what  he  will." 

Thus,  by  the  detestable  politics  of  party,  Mendax 
was  count«nanoed  and  caressed  under  the  infamy  of  a 
most  scandalous  fraud;  and  lived  to  do  his  country 
more  mischief,  by  the  corruption  which  he  atlerwards 
spread  thntugh  it,  than  a  famine,  a  plague,  or  a  war, 
could  have  done. 
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'we  look  back  iuto  the  history  of  a  few  yeai-spast, 
we  shuli  finj  that  the  immense  estates  that  have  been 
made,  by  tlie  numerous  fraudulent  projects  witii  which, 
this  virtuous  age  has  abounded,  have  been  by  persons 
who  pretended  to  be  zealous  party  men,  and  have  gone 
great  lengths  in  party;  nay,  eomc  have  been  so  cun- 
ning as  to  fihiii  sidee,  and  go  over  to  the  strongest,  Just 
before  they  hare  resolved  to  strike  some  bold  stroke, 
wisely  securing  a  goo<l  retreat  before  tliey  enter  upon 
action ;  so  that  I  have  oflen  thought,  that  a  strong 
party  is  the  same  thing  to  a  cheat,  that  a  strong  island 
in  the  Wt«t  Indies  is  to  a  pirate,  a  place  of  safety  to 
lay  up  all  he  has  stolen. 

As  I  have  intitlcd  my  paper,  Common  Sense,  the 
public  may  dopend  upon  it,  that  I  shall  not  write  the 
sense  of  a  party,  because  common  sense  must  be  free 
from  all  prejudice,  and  party  sense  is  oliserved  to  be 
rarely  so.  I  will  farther  add,  that  I  take  common 
sense  and  common  honesty  to  be  so  near  akin,  that, 
whenever  I  see  a  man  turn  knave,  I  shall  not  t^tick  to 
pronounce  him  a  fool.  I  have  the  experience  of  the 
times  in  which  I  have  lived,  to  justify  me  in  this 
opinion.  I  never  knew  a  man,  tliat  set  out  witli  good 
principles,  and  afterwards  became  a  prostitute  to  men 
in  [)Ower,  but  some  creature  of  a  little,  narrow,  mean 
understanding.  A  piece  of  ribbon,  or  a  word  added 
to  a  name,  shall  reconcile  a  fool  to  the  most  destructive 
measures  that  the  most  corrupt  Minister  or  Ministers 
can  enter  upon  :  but  common  sense  has  some  modesty ; 
it  has  a  sense  of  shame,  and  cannot  act  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  truth  and  honour. 

But  I  am  farther  of  opinion,  that,  if  a  writer  should 
at  this  time  expect  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  and 
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to  become  popular,  by  running  violently  into  all  the 
prejudicvB  of  »  party,  he  would  meet  with  a  reception 
from  the  public  very  different  from  what  he  ei|jecled. 
Party  prejudice  is  not  the  same  thing  it  was.  The 
malignity  of  the  distemper  is  worn  out;  and  it  muat 
be  a  singular  pleasure  to  a  roan  who  loves  his  country, 
to  fiud  that  tliose  two  wlious  distinctions  of  Whig  and 
Tory,  with  which  we  formerly  reproached  one  another, 
are  used  no  moi-e.  All  men  unplaced,  and  unpen- 
sioned,  talk  and  think  alike;  and  we  see  gentlemen, 
who  were  bred  up  Ju  opi>06ite  principles,  and,  though 
in  other  respects  men  of  honour,  had  imbibed  all  the 
prejudices  of  their  respective  parties,  now  meet  and 
shake  hands,  and,  upon  comparing  notes,  wonder  that 
they  had  ever  differed  :  and  what  makes  it  more  ex- 
traordinary is,  that  all  this  should  happen  witliout 
tKelr  being  reproached,  either  by  their  country,  or 
their  particular  friends,  of  changing  their  principles^ 
which  shows  there  is  something  in  an  honest  and 
upright  conduct,  that  will  carry  it  through  the  world; 
and  sup|iort  it  against  all  the  suggestions  that  calumny 
can  invent. 

I  will  not  say,  that  it  is  prosperity  that  has  wrought' 
this  great  change.  I  am  afraid  this  union  of  miudci 
is  not  owing  to  a  nnircrsal  content  of  the  nation :  tbo^ 
causes  of  it  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  explaai 
tion  ;  but,  be  it  as  it  will,  it  is  ceruiin  that  the  cure  ol 
any  grievances  that  may  fall  upon  us  can  come  from 
notliing  else  but  (his  union,  Tliis  is  not  only  ray 
opinion ;  it  is  certainly  tlie  opinion  of  those  whow 
safety,  next  to  the  corruption  of  the  times,  depends 
upon  our  divisions. 

When  a  nation  is  divided  against  Jtselti  bow  great 
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^pnust  be  the  providence  that  must  save  it  from  sink- 
ing I     AVhen  the  people  are  broken  into  parties  and 
■diictiuns,  worrying  and  reviling  one  another,  what  a 
Hfine  harvoet  it  yields  to  the  common  enomy !     If  X 
^liioiihl  be  linked,  who  is  that  common  enemy  ?  I  sliall 
only  answer,  that  there  are  Ijanditti  in  time  of  peace 
as  well  as  in  time  of  war;  there  are  frce-booters,  who 
nre  nut  regularly  llsteJ  on  either  side,  and  who,  while 
both  aides  are  engaged  against  each  other,  will  cer- 
.     tainly  plunder  the  nation. 

H     I  will  only  say,  beware  of  those  who  are  labouring 

"to  keep  alive  the  animosities  of  party.    It  is  true,  they 

^bavc  laboured  in  vain ;  and  Providence  has  so  con- 

Hfounded  their  devices,  that  they  have  united  us  by  the 

Hrery  method.s  they  took  tu  keep  us  ai^under;  but  tfaey 

have  not  yet  given  up  the  game  for  losL     They  arc 

continually  throwing  out  Ixmes  of  contention  ;  ihey 

ai'e  raking  up  the  dyiug  embers  of  party,  in  hopes  of 

I     kindling  a  new  flame. 

H     There  is  a  set  of  men,  who  are  governed  by  no 

"principles,  and  have  no  friends  or  followers  but  such 

as  are  attached  to  them  for  mercenary  ends.     These 

L    aasome  to  themselves  the  name  of  a  party,  though 

■they  do  not  carry  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  it:  it 

is  they  who  are  for  fomenting  divisions,  in  hopes  that, 

when  the  madness  of  piu-ty  shall  again  seize  the  peo- 

Lple,  both  sides  will  by  turns  fail  in  with  them,  in 

^^rder  to  be  revenged  and  undo  each  other,  which  will 

^^bp  a  great  deal  in  bribes ;  a  metliod  of  doing  busi- 

neas,  which  must  hare  an  end,  when  there  is  no  mouey 

left  in   the  nation.     But  it  happens,  that  they  have 

been  so  awkward  in  concealing  their  foul  play,  that 

all  the  world  has  seen  through  it;  and  it  looks  as  if 
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Providence  had  infatuated  llieir  cunning,  with  a  kind 
intention  of  putting  us  upon  our  guard,  and  of  rous- 
ing that  ancient  spirit  of  our  people  which  has  pre- 
served this  nation  when  any  encroachments  have  been 
made  upon  its  lil)erties. 

But  though  there  may  be  no  dangerous  designs  at 
present,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  muy  enter- 
tain the  same  opinion  of  the  good  intentions  and  of 
the  great  abilities  of  our  present  set  of 'Ministers  as 
they  really  merit,  yet  it  is  not  amiss  to  have  our  eyes 
about  U8.  Political  jealousy  is  inseparable  from  the 
minds  of  good  i>at.riot« ;  it  is  their  duty  to  be  watchful 
for  the  public,  and  suspicious  of  the  designs  of  men  in 
power.  A  certain  degree  of  this  jealousy  is  ab8oIut«ly 
necessary  to  be  kept  up  at  all  times,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty.  This  jealousy,  1  say,  is  our  great 
security ;  and  it  cannot  decay  till  public  spirit  decays. 

The  individuals  of  that  grtsit  body  called  ifw  people-, 
are  so  taken  up  with  their  sevei-ai  avocations,  that  they 
arc  not  always  at  leisure  to  examine  well  the  designs 
of  men  in  power,  and  to  see  through  those  disguises 
which  they  endeavour  to  throw  over  bad  measures; 
therefore  it  is  the  dnty  of  every  private  man  to  give 
the  alarm  whenever  he  perceives  anything  doing 
which  must  have  a  tendency  to  alter  and  impair  tliat 
plan  of  Government  under  which  we  and  our  ances- 
tors have  lived  free. — And  this  we  propose  shall  be 
partly  the  businoss  of  this  paper. 

The  adversaries,  that  in  all  probability  will  oppose 
OS  in  this  design,  are  not  much  to  be  feared.  That 
paper,  which  is  looked  upon  as  tlie  work  of  the 
greatest  wits,  and  most  profound  politicians  of  the 
faction,  for  they  are  not  to  be  called  a  party,  might 
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be  excelled  by  the  lowest  prodnctions  in  Grab  Street ; 
yet  here  ymi  see  all  the  good  sense  tbal  is  amongst 
them,  and  it  would  be  reasou  enough  for  making  the 
[people  uneas^r  if  they  should  have  a  notion  thai  the 
public  ftffiiirs  were  to  be  managed  by  such  hands  as 
publish  the  m(Kt  idle,  the  most  inconsistent,  and  most 
elaviaii  schemes  of  ]>olLtic8  that  the  world  ever  saw. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  they  have  taken  up  a 
notion,  that  the  only  quali&cation  of  a  political  writer 
U  a  hardy  and  intrepid  manner  of  asserting  what  is 
not,  and  of  denying  what  is.  As  to  their  profligate 
manner  of  endeavouring  to  turn  public  spirit  into 
ridicule,  they  have  done  it  with  so  little  wit,  that  they 
hove  not  been  able  to  gain  the  very  laughers  on  thuir 
side.  Thanks  be  to  their  dniness,  it  rises  against  their 
opposition :  he  that  laughs  with  them,  must  laugh 
witliout  a  jest ;  and  thei-efore,  as  often  as  I  saw  my 
predeceseora  employ  their  wit  against  those  who  never 
used  that  weapon  against  them,  I  own  I  did  not  look 
ujiou  it  as  very  generous  iu  them.  Methiuks,  if  I 
were  master  of  that  weapon  called  wit,  I  should  be  as 
much  ashamed  of  drawing  it  against  an  Osborne,  or  a 
Walsingham,  as  X  should  of  drawing  a  sword  against 
a  naked  man. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  I  have  promised  never  to 
be  doll  with  design,  yet  I  would  not  have  the  pubUc 
expect  mucli  from  me  at  sucli  times  as  I  shall  be 
drawn  into  a  dispute  with  that  paper,  which  has  a 
mob  of  Swiss  writers  to  support  it ;  it  is  a  Briareus 
witiL  an  hundre<l  hands,  but  not  one  head  :  and  as 
there  is  neither  conduct,  nor  order,  nor  discipline,  nor 
honour,  amongst  them,  they  will  be  as  easily  defeated 
^  as  any  other  rabble. 

■        Vol.  T.  V£ 
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COMMON  SENSE. 

Satobdat,  Ammsr  20, 1787.  Ko. : 

Though  the  separation  of  the  Parlinment  gcneralfy 
suspends  the  vigour  of  political  altercations,  I  doubt 
it  creates  ilomestic  ones,  not  less  sliarp  and  acrimoni- 
ous; and,  posaibly,  the  individuals  of  both  Houses 
may  find  aa  warm  debates  at  home,  as  any  they  have 
met  with  during  the  course  of  the  Setwiou. 

Their  motion  for  adjourning  into  the  eounfcry  is,  I 
believe,  seldom  seconded  by  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters ;  and,  if  at  last  they  carry  it,  it  is  more  by  the 
exertion  of  their  authority,  than  by  the  cogency  of 
their  reasoning. 

This  act  of  power,  so  strenuously  withstood  at  first, 
and  so  unwillingly  submitted  to  at  Inst,  lays  but  an 
iudifierent  foundation  of  domestic  harmony  during 
their  retirement;  and  lam  surprised  that  the  Throne, 
which  never  fails,  iit  the  end  of  the  SesBion,  to  recom- 
mend to  both  Houses  certain  wholesome  and  general 
rnles  for  their  behaviour  and  conduct,  when  scattered 
in  their  respective  counties,  should  hitherto  have 
taken  no  notice  of  their  ladies,  nor  have  made  them 
the  least  excuse  for  the  disagree-able  consetjucnccs 
which  result  to  them  from  the  recess.  Nay,  even  in 
the  female  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen 
Anne,  I  cannot  discover  that  any  advice,  or  appli- 
cation of  this  nature,  has  ever  been  directed  to  the 
fair  sex;  as  if  their  uneasinees  and  dissatisfaction 
were  mattera  of  no  concern  to  the  |>eace  and  good 
order  of  the  kingdom  in  general. 

For  my  own  part,  I  see  this  affair  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light;  and  I  think  I  shall  do  both  my  country 
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the  MiuiBtry  gwd  mrvice,  if,  by  any  advice  and 
conBoIatioa  I  can  offer  to  my  fair  countrywomen,  in 
this  ttieir  dreadful  time  of  trouble  und  trial,  I  can 
alleviate  their  misfortunes,  and  mitigate  the  horrors 
of  tlieir  retirement ;  since  it  is  obvious,  that  the  people 
ill  the  country,  who  see  things  but  at  a  distance,  will 
never  believe  that  matters  go  right,  when  they  observe 
a  general  discontent  in  every  one  but  the  master  of 
the  femily,  whose  particular  tranquillity  they  may, 
possibly,  ascribe  to  particular  reasons,  and  not  to  the 
happy  state  of  the  public.  Besides  that,  my  real  cou- 
oem  and  regard  for  the  fair  sex  excites  my  compaa- 
aon  for  them ;  and  I  sympathise  with  them  in  that 
scene  of  grief  and  despair  which  the  prospect  of  their 
six  months'  exile  presents  to  them. 

I  own  I  have  been  so  sensibly  touched,  as  I  have 
gone  along  the  streets,  to  see,  at  the  one  pair  of  stairs 
windows,  so  many  fine  eyes  bathed  in  tejirs,  and  dis- 
mally fixed  upon  the  fatal  waggons  loading  at  their 
doors,  tiiut  I  rpsolvcd  my  endeavours  should  not  be 
wanting  to  administer  to  them  whatever  amusement 
or  oomfbrt  I   could   think  of  under  their  present 
calamity. 
The  ancient  philoHOphere  have  left  us  most  excellent 
^^iiles  for  our  conduct,  under  the  various  afflictions  to 
^■irhich  we  are  liable.     They  bid  us  not  be  grieved  at 
^■nisfor tunes,  nor  pleased  with  prosperity ;  and  undenia- 
"hly  prove  that  those  imaginary  ills  of  old  age,  sickness^ 
^jthc  loss  of  friends,  fortune,  &c.,  wouhi  really  not  be 
|Biis,  if  we  were  but  wise  enough  not  to  be  affected  by 
them.     But  I  have  nowhere  fouml  in  tlieir  writings 
any  consolation  offered  to  the  fair  sex,  to  support  aud 
strengthen  them  under  the  rigours  of  a  country  life. 
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Whether  this  barbarous  cugtom  of  confining  the  ladies 
lialf  the  year  in  the  country  was  not  practised  among 
the  ancients,  whetlier  the  case  was  not  looked  u]}on 
as  above  comfort  or  below  attention,  or  whether  the 
Qoths  and  Vandals  may  not  have  deprived  tlie  learned 
world  of  those  vahiable  treatises,  I  cannot  tell :  but  tliis 
ie  certain,  that  I  know  no  case  of  greater  compassion, 
and  few  of  greater  consequence,  than  that  of  a  fine 
woman  hurried  not  only  by  her  husband,  but  wiih 
her  husband,  from  all  the  joys  of  London,  to  all  the 
horrore  of  the  mansion-seat  in  the  country,  where,  not 
to  mention  many  other  circumstances  of  this  tyranny 
in  one  particular,  I  fear  it  too  often  resembles  the 
Hezentian  cruelty  of  tying  a  living  body  to  a  dead  one. 

I  first  address  myself  to  those  la<iics,  whose  distin- 
guished hpAuty,  tleliciicy,  and  accomplishments,  justly 
place  them  at  the  head  of  the  pleasures  and  fashion  of 
the  town.  Their  will  is  the  law,  and  their  example 
the  model  of  the  polite  world:  possessed,  one  half  of 
the  year,  of  more  than  Imperial  sway,  the  other  half 
they  groan  under  the  usurped  power  of  their  hus- 
bands. Nay,  even  the  superior  beauty  of  many  ladies, 
like  the  superior  merit  of  many  illustrious  Athenians, 
has  often  both  caused  and  prolonged  their  exile.  Can 
Kings  deposed  and  imprisonetl  experience  a  more  cruel 
reverse  of  fortune  than  this?  Their  case  is  certainly 
al)ove  oi>mfort;  and  I  own  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to 
recommend  to  them.  Suceedanea  there  are  none;  I 
shall  only  endeavour  to  suggest  lenitives. 

I  am  not  absurd  enough,  even  to  hint  the  usual 
rural  recreations,  of  fetching  a  walk,  a  horse-race,  an 
assize-batl,  or  a  sillabub  under  the  red-cow,  which 
must  all  of  them  be  exceedingly  shocking  to  their 
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delicacy.  Besides,  I  know,  that  at  their  6rst  arrival 
in  the  country  tliey  entirely  give  up  ull  hopes,  not 
only  of  pleasure^  but  of  comfort,  and  from  a  just  con- 
tempt of  whatever  they  are  to  see  or  hear,  plunge 
pthemBelvea  al  once  into  an  august  melancholy  and 
a  sullen  despair,  like  captive  princesses  in  a  tragedy. 

I  wish  I  could  procure  them  a  six-months'  sleep  or^ 
annihilation ;  but  aa  that  is  not  in  my  power,  the  best 
advice  I  can  give  them,  is  to  carry  down  a  provision 
of  the  tenderest  books,  which  will  at  once  improve 
tlieir  style,  nourish  all  the  delicacy  of  their  sentiments, 

I  and  keep  imagination  awake. 
The  most  voluminous  romances  are  the  most  ser- 
viceable, and  wear  the  best  iu  the  country,  since  four 
or  five  of  them  will  very  near  hold  out  the  season. 
Besides  that,  the  pleasing  descriptions  of  the  flowery 
^lee,  where  the  tender  heroines  so  oflen  bewailed  the 
Absence  of  their  much-loved  heroes,  may,  by  the  Iielp 
of  a  little  imap:ination  and  an  elegant  sympathy, 
render  the  soliuiry  prospect  of  the  neighbouring  fields 
8  little  more  su])portable. 
H  This  serious  study  may  sometimes  be  diversified  by 
^eliort  and  practical  novels,  of  whicli  the  French  lan- 
guage furnishes  great  abundance.  Here  the  catastro- 
phe comes  eooner.  and  nature  has  its  share,  as  well  aa 
sentiments ;  so  that  a  lady  may  exactly  fit  the  humour 
she  happens  to  be  in. 

If  tt  gentle  languor  only  inspires  tender  sentiments, 

she  may  find,  in  the  clearest  light,  whatever  (;an  be 

siiid  upon  le  cwur  et  fesprii,  to  indulge  those  thoughts ; 

r,  if  Intruding  nature  breaks  iu  with  warmer  images, 

ifae  will  likewise  find  in  those  excellent  manuals  suit- 

)Je  and  corrcs|x)nding  passages.    The  pleasing  tumult 
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of  the  senses,  tlie  soft  annihilntion,  iind  the  expiring 
sighs  of  the  (iiesolving  happy  pair,  may  agreeably  re- 
call the  memory  of  certain  tranBiietion«  in  tlie  fore- 
going winter,  or  anticipate  the  expected  joya  of  the 
ensuing  one. 

Some  time,  too,  may  be  employed,  in  epistolary  cor- 
respondence with  (listressed,  syrapathi:dng  friends  in 
the  same  situation^  pathetically  describing  all  the  dis- 
agreeable circumstances  of  the  country,  with  this  just 
exception  only,  "  that  one  could  bear  with  it  well 
"enough  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  i^ummcr.  with 
"  the  company  one  liked,  and  without  the  company 
"one  disliked." 

As  for  tlie  more  secret  and  tender  letters,  which  are 
to  go  under  two^  or  three  directions,  and  as  many 
covers,  the  upj>ermo!jt  to  be  directed  by  trusty  Betty, 
and  by  her  given  into  the  postman's  own  hand,  they 
of  course  fiimisb  out  the  most  ploasing  moments  of 
the  confinement;  and  I  daresay  I  need  neither  recom- 
mend them,  nor  the  attentive  and  frequent  perusal  of 
the  answers  returned  to  them. 

But,  as  these  occupations  will  necessarily  meet  with 
some  interruption,  and  as  there  will  be  intervals  in 
the  day  when  thoughts  will  claim  their  share,  as  at 
dinner  with  my  hard  or  his  neighbours,  or  on  Sundays 
at  church,  I  advise  that  they  should  be  turned  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  many  disagreeable  to  the 
few  agreeable  prospects  which  the  country  aflbrda. 

Let  them  reflect  that  these  absences,  however  pain- 
ful for  the  time,  revive  and  animate  pulsions,  whiob, 
without  some  little  cessation,  might  decay  and  grow 
languid.  Lot  them  consider  how  propitious  tlie  chap- 
ter of  accidents  is  to  them  in  the  country,  and  what 
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cliarmiDg  events  they  may  reasonably  flatter  tbem- 
»selves  with,  from  the  effusion  of  strong  beer  and  port., 
H^l  the  friendly  inlerpogition  of  hedgeis,  ditches,  and 
^Hb-harnxl  gates,  not  to  mention  another  jxissiblc  con- 
tingency, of  their  husbands  meeting  with  Actitou's 
fate  from  their  own  hounds,  wbicli,  whether  probable 
or  not,  they  know  best 

With  these  prospects  and  these  dissipations,  I  should 
hope  they  may  pass,  or  rather  kill,  the  tedious  time  of 
their  baiUHhineut  wltliout  very  great  anxiety  ;  but  if 
that  cannot  be,  there  is  but  one  expedient  more  which 
occurs  to  me,  aiid  which  I  have  often  known  praotiuifl 
with  sucoesB,  that  is,  the  colic  and  pains  of  the  stomach, 
to  such  a  degree  as  absolutely  to  require  the  assistance 
of  tlie  bath.  The  colic,  in  tlie  stomacli  I  mean,  is  a 
clean  genteel  distemper,  and  by  no  means  below  women 
of  the  first  condition,  and  tliey  should  always  keep  it 
by  thera  to  be  used  as  occasion  re({uireH ;  for  as  its 
diagnostics  are  neither  visible  nor  certain,  it  is  plead- 
able against  husband,  neighl>ours, and  relations,  with- 
out any  possibility  of  being  traversed. 

As  tor  those  ladies  who  move  but  in  a  second  sphere 
in  town,  their  case  is  far  from  being  so  com  [passionate, 
their  fall  from  London  to  the  country  being  by  no 
means  m  considerable ;  nuy,  in  some  particulars,  I  am 
not  sure  if  they  are  not  gainers  by  it.  For  they  are 
,j  indisputably  in  the  country,  what  they  never  are  in 
Ktown,  the  first.  They  give  currency  to  fashions  and 
expressions,  they  are  stared  at,  admired,  and  consulted  ; 
and  the  female  district  ihnus  iti^\(  upon  their  mmlcl. 
They  are  likewise  of  a  more  accommodating  temper, 
Aud  can  let  themselves  down  to  country  recreations; 
they  do  not  disdain  the  neighbouring  assembly,  nor 
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tlie  Captain  of  Dragoons  who  coiiiman<ls  at  it.  They 
can  swallow  a  ^lass  of  red  wine  and  a  inacarooa  in  the 
evening,  when  hospitably  tendered  them  by  the  squire's 
lady,  or  the  parson's  wife ;  and,  upon  a  pinch,  can 
make  up  a  country  dance  at  night,  with  the  help  of 
the  butler,  the  hou3ekce|)Gr,  and  a  couple  of  chaird. 

It  is  true,  these  are  but  coudesceDsions,  too,  which 
they  would  be  horribly  ashamed  of,  should  they  be 
detected  in  the  fact  by  any  of  their  London  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  still,  with  these  helps,  the  summer  goes  off 
tolerably  well,  till  bad  roads,  bad  weather,  and  long 
evenings  change  the  scene.  Then  comes  the  dire 
domestic  struggle;  tlie  lady  exposes  with  satire  and 
contem]>t  the  rustic  pleasurea  that  detain  them  in  the 
country ;  the  husband  retorts  the  pleasures  of  a  differ- 
ent nature,  which,  he  conceives,  invite  her  ladyship 
ap  to  town ;  warmth  ensues,  the  lady  grows  eloquent, 
the  husband  coarse,  and  from  that  time  till  the  day  is 
fixed  for  going  to  London,  peace  is  bauishetl  the 
family. 

The  hath  would  be  of  sovereign  efEcacy  iu  this  case 
too,  and,  like  the  waters  of  Xvethe,  would  wash  awsy 
the  remembrance  of  these  disagreeable  incidents ;  but, 
if  that  cHtinot  be  compassed,  the  last  resort  I  can  rec- 
ommend to  these  ladies  is,  by  the  alternate  and  proper 
use  of  clamour  and  sullcnness,  invectives  and  tears,  to 
reduce  their  husbands  to  seek  for  quiet  in  town. 

How  useful  these  my  endeavours  for  the  service  of 
my  fair  countrywomen  may  prove,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say ;  but  X  hope,  at  least,  they  will  be  acccj>table  to 
them,  and  that  in  return  for  my  good  iniontiuns,  ihey 
will  admit  my  paper,  with  their  tea-tableSf  to  dissipate 
some  of  tlie  te<liou8  moments  of  their  retirement. 
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Satukdat,  Septcubeb  3,  1787. 


No.  82. 


Monsieur  de  la  Rochefodcault  very  justly  ob- 

res,  that  people  are  never  ridiculous  from  their  real, 

It  from  Iheir  affected  characters  ;  they  cannat  help 

ling  what  they  are,  but  they  can  help  attempting  to 

ipear  what  they  are  not.     A  humpback  is  by  no 

cans  ridiculous,  unless  it  be  under  a  tine  coat;  nor 

weak  understanding,  unless  it  assumes  the  lustre 

d  ornamentB  of  u  briglit  one.     Grood-nature  eoncealo 

d  pities  tlie  inevitable  defects  of  body  or  mind,  but 

not  obliged  to  treat  acquired  ones  with  the  least 

dulgence.     Thoec  who  would  pass  upon  the  world 

lents  which  they  have  uot,  are  as  guilty  in  tJie  com- 

,on  course  of  society,  as  those  who,  in  the  way  of 

ade,  would  ])ut  off  false  money  knowing  it  to  be 

ich ;  and  it  is  as  much  the  business  of  ridicule  to 

[pose  the  former,  as  of  the  law  to  punish  the  latt«r. 

I  do  not  hero  mean  to  consider  the  affectation  of 

oral  virtues,  which  comes  more  properly  under  the 

deBnition  of  hypocrisy,  and  justly  excites  our  indig- 

tion  and  abhorrence  as  a  criminal  deceit,  but  I  shall 

nfiiic  myself  now  to  the  affectation  of  those  lesser 

enlfi  and  accomplishments,  without  any  of  which  a 

may  be  a  very  worthy  valuable  man,  and  only 

es  a  very  ridiculous  one  by  pretending  to  them. 

people  are  the  proper,  and,  it  may  be,  the  only 

per  objects  of  ridicule ;  for  they  are  above  fools, 

o  are  below  it,  and  below  wise  men,  who  are  above 

They  are  the  coxcomlra  I^ord  Rochester  describes 
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as  aelf-created,  and  of  whom  he  saya,  that  Go<i  never 
made  one  worth  a  groat-  Bcwidtw,  as  they  iirp,  robeb 
and  traitors  to  common  sense,  whose  natural-born 
Bubjecta  they  are,  I  am  justified  in  treating  them  with 
the  utmost  rigour. 

I  cannot  be  of  the  general  opinion,  that  these  cox- 
combs have  first  imposed  upon  themselves,  and  rcnlly 
think  themBelves  what  they  would  have  others  think 
them.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded  that  every 
man  knows  himself  beet,  and  is  his  own  severest 
censor;  nay,  I  am  conviuced  that  many  a  man  haa 
lived  and  died  with  faults  and  weaknesses,  which 
nol»ody  but  himself  ever  discovered.  It  is  true  they 
keep  their  own  secrets  inviolate,  which  makes  people 
believe  they  have  not  found  it  out.  Why  rlo  we  dis- 
cern the  failings  of  our  friends  sooner  and  better  than 
we  do  other  people's,  but  because  we  interest  ourselvee 
more  in  them  ?  By  the  same  rule  we  feel  our  own 
still  sooner.  And  possibly,  in  this  case  alone,  we  are 
kinder  to  our  friends  than  to  ourselves,  since  I  very 
much  question  if  a  man  would  love  hiii  friend  so  well 
if  he  were  faultless,  and  he  would  certainly  like  him- 
self the  better  for  being  so,  If  this  supposition  be 
true,  as  I  think  it  is.  my  coxcombs  are  both  the  more 
guilty  and  the  more  ridiculous,  as  they  live  in  a  con- 
stant course  of  practical  lying,  and  in  the  absurd  and 
sanguine  hopes  of  passing  undetected. 

Fatuus,  the  most  consummate  coxcomb  of  this  or 
any  otiier  age  or  country,  haa  parts  enough  to  have 
excelled  in  almost  any  one  thing  he  would  have  ap- 
plied himself  to.  But  he  must  excel  in  all.  He  must 
be  at  once  a  wit,  a  lover,  a  scholar,  and  a  statesman; 
yet,  conscious  of  the  impracticability  of  the  nnder- 
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[tnking,  he  parcels  out  hia  accompllahments,  and  crtm- 
|]>oiiUiJa  to  bave  the  several  brauciiee  of  hie  merit 
[Bdniired  in  eepariitti  dietricte. 

Hence,  he  talks  |)olitics  to  his  women,  wii  to  Min- 

ieters  of  Stat*,  displays  Ms  learning  to  beiuix,  and 

.brags  of  bis  success  in  gallantry  to  bis  country  iieigh- 

Ibours.     His  caution  is  a  proof  of  his  guilt,  and  shows 

jtbat  be  doee  not  deceive  bimKclf,  but  only  hopes  to 

lm[)ose  upon  otliers.    Fatuus's  ]>arts  have  undone  him, 

'and  brought  him  to  a  bankruptcy  of  common  sense 

and  judgment;  as  many  have  been  ruined  by  great 

[estates,  which  led  them  into  expenses  they  were  not 

able  to  support. 

There  are  few  so  universal  coxcombs  as  Fatuus,  to 
whom  I  therefore  gave  the  jntet  of  honour ;  but  in- 
finite are  tlie  numberfi  of  minor  coxcombs,  who  are 
coxcombs  quoad  hoc,  and  who  have  singled  out  cer- 
tain accomplishmentB,  which  they  are  resolved  to  pos- 
sess in  s]>ite  of  reluctant  nature.     Their  most  general 
|i    attempts  are   at  wit  and  women,  as   the   two  meet 
■shining  and  glittering  talents  in  tlie  beau  monde. 
H    Thus  Protervus,  who  haa  a  good  serious  under- 
^Btanding,  contrives  to  pass  almost  for  a  fool,  because 
L  he  will  be  a  wit.     He  must  sliine;  he  admires  and 
B  pursues  tlte  lustre  of  wit,  which,  like  an  ignix  faluva^ 
leada  him  out  of  bis  way  into  all  sorts  of  absurdities. 

■  He  is  awkwardly  |)ert;  he  puns,  twists  words,  inverts 

■  eentences,  and  retails  in  one  company  the  scra]>3  he 
W  has  picked  up  in  another;  but  still,  conscious  of  his 

own  insufficiency,  ho  cautiously  seeks  to  shine  where 
lie  hopes  he  may  dazzle,  and  prudently  declines  the 
encounter  of  the  strongest  eyes.  How  often  have  I 
seen  his  unnatural  alacrity  suddenly  confounded,  and 
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slirinkiug  into  silence  at  the  appearance  of  somebodj 
of  ftvowod  ami  uiiqueslioned  wit. 

Poutlero^ua  bas  a  slow  lalK)ri<iu.s  uuderHtanding,  a 
goo<l  memory,  and,  with  uppHcation,  might  succeed  in 
business;  but  truly  he  must  be  a  fine  man,  and  suc- 
ceed with  women.  He  exposes  his  clumsy  figure  by 
adorning  it,  makes  duclurution  of  love  with  all  the 
form  and  solemnity  of  a  proclamation,  and  ridicu- 
lously consumes  in  revels  tlio  time  he  might  usefully 
employ  at  the  desk.  He  cannot  be  ignorant  of  \i\s 
ill-success  ;  he  feels  it,  but  endeavours  to  impose  ui>on 
the  world  by  hinting,  in  one  set  of  company,  bis  suc- 
cesses in  another,  and  by  whispering  in  public  places, 
with  an  air  of  familiarity,  such  indifferent  trifles,  as 
would  ntit  justify  tlu:  wonmn  in  refusing  to  lieur  them. 
But  how  have  I  seen  him  skulk  at  the  approach  of 
the  real  favourite,  and  betray  his  consciousness  of  his 
affected  character!  Be  it  known  to  Ponderosu^s  and 
all  those  of  his  turn,  that  this  vanity,  besides  tlie  ab- 
surdity of  it,  leads  them  into  a  most  immoral  attempt; 
and  tliut  this  practical  defamation  of  a  wonmn  more 
justly  deserves  an  action  at  law,  than  a  coarse  word 
rashly  uttered. 

Garrulus  hopes  to  pass  for  an  orator,  without  either 
words  or  matter;  it  is  plain  he  knows  his  own  pov- 
erty, by  his  laborious  robbery  of  authors.  He  pa^es 
the  nights  in  book-breaking,  and  puts  off  in  the  day- 
time tlie  Htolen  goods  a.s  his  own,  but  so  awkwardly 
and  unskilfully,  that  they  are  always  brought  back  to 
their  true  owners. 

Bavins,  ballasted  with  all  tlic  lead  of  a  German, 
will  rise  into  poetry,  without  either  ear  or  invention: 
he  recites,  what  he  calls  his  verses,  to  his  female  rola- 
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tions  and  his  city  acquaiDtance,  bnt  never  mentions 
them  to  Pope. 

Perplexua  insists  upon  l>eing  a  man  of  business, 
and,  though  formed,  at  best,  for  a  letter-carrier,  will 
be  a  letter-writer ;  but,  conscious  that  he  can  neither 
be  necessary  nor  useful,  endeavoure  to  be  tolerated  by 
an  intplicit  conformity  to  men  and  times. 

In  short,  there  are  as  many  species  of  coxcombs,  aa 
there  are  desirable  qualifications  and  accomplishments 
in  life ;  and  it  would  be  endless  to  give  instances  of 
every  particuhir  vanity  and  afiectiition,  by  which  men 
either  make  tliemselves  ridiculous,  or,  at  least,  depre- 
ciate the  other  qualities  they  really  po^ess.  Every 
one's  observation  will  furnish  him  with  examples 
enough  of  tliis  kind.  But  1  will  now  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  means  of  avoiding  these  errors,  though, 
indMMl,  they  are  so  obvious  in  tiiemselves,  that  one 
should  think  it  unnecessary,  if  one  did  not  daily 
experience  the  contrary. 

It  is  very  certain  that  no  man  is  fit  for  everything, 
but  it  is  almost  as  certain,  too,  that  there  is  scarce  any 
one  man  who  is  not  fit  for  something,  which  BomeLliiug 
nature  plainly  points  out  to  him,  by  giving  him  a 
tendency  »nd  propensity  to  it.  I  look  upon  common 
sense  to  be  to  the  mind,  what  conscience  is  to  the 
beart,  the  faithful  and  constant  monitor  of  what  is 
right  or  wrong.  And  I  am  convinced  that  no  man 
commits  either  a  crime  or  a  folly,  but  against  the 
manifest  and  sensible  rcpixisentu lions  of  the  one  or  the 
oUier.  Every  man  fiudu  iu  himself,  either  from  nature 
or  education,  fur  they  are  hard  to  dit>tinguish,  a  pecul- 
iar bent  and  disposition  to  some  particular  character; 
and  his  struggling  against  it  is  the  fruitless  and  end- 
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leas  labour  of  6isyp1iu8.  Let  tiim  follow  and  cultivate 
that  vocation,  he  will  succeed  in  it,  and  be  consider- 
able in  one  way  at  least ;  whereas,  if  he  departs  from 
it,  he  will  at  best  be  inconsiderable,  probably  ridiculouB. 
MankituI,  in  general,  have  not  the  indulgence  and 
good-naluro  to  save  a  whole  city  for  the  sake  of  five 
righteous,  but  are  more  inclined  to  condemn  many 
righteous  for  the  sake  of  a  few  guilty.  And  a  man 
may  easily  sink  many  virtues  by  the  weight  of  one 
folly,  but  will  hardly  l>e  able  to  protect,  many  follies 
by  the  force  of  one  virtue.  The  players,  who  get 
their  parts  by  heart,  and  urv.  to  simulate  but  for  three 
hours,  have  a  regard,  in  clioosing  those  parts,  to  the 
natural  bent  of  their  genius.  Penketbroan  never 
acted  Cato,  nor  Booth,  Scrub;  their  inviuciide  unfit- 
ness for  those  characters  would  inevitablv  have  broke 
out  in  the  short  time  of  their  representation.  How 
tlien  shall  a  man  hope  to  act  with  succeee  all  hie  life 
long  a  borrowed  and  ill-suitctl  character?  In  my 
mind,  Piukey  got  more  credit  by  acting  Scrub  well, 
than  he  would  have  got  by  acting  Cato  ill;  and  I 
would  much  rather  be  an  excellent  shoemaker,  tlnm  a 
ridiculous  and  inept  Minister  of  State.  I  greatly 
admire  our  iudustrious  neighbours,  the  Germans,  for 
many  things,  but  for  nothing  more  than  their  steady 
adherence  to  the  voice  of  nature ;  they  indefatigably 
pursue  the  way  she  has  chHlke<l  out  to  them,  and 
never  deviate  into  any  irregularities  of  character. 
Thus  many  of  the  6rst  rank,  if  happily  turned  to 
mechanics,  have  employed  their  whole  lives  in  the 
iueatcnatLon  of  fleas,  or  the  curious  sculpture  of 
cherry-stones,  while  othera,  whose  thirst  of  knowl- 
edge leads  ihem  to  inveetigate  the  secreta  of  nature 
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Hkpend  years  in  tbeir  elaboratory  in  purguit  of  tbe 
philofiopher'B  utoiie,  but  none,  that  I  have  heard  of, 
■ever  deviatetl  into  an  attempt  at  wit.    Nay,  even  due 
™care  \B  taken  in  the  education  of  their  Princes  that 
Lthey  may  be  fit  for  soniL-thing,  for  they  are  always 
^pnatriicted  in  some  other  trade  besides  that  of  govern- 
ment ;  so  that  if  tbcir  gcnins  docs  not  lead  tlicm  to  Im 
able  Princes,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  they  are  excellent 
tornera. 

1  will  conclude  my  remonstrance  to  the  coxcombs 
of  Great  Britain  with  this  admonition  and  engage- 
ment, that  "  tbey  disband  their  affectations,  and  com- 
"  mon  sense  Hhall  be  their  friend."  Otherwise  I  sliall 
proceetl  to  further  extremities,  and  single  out,  from 
time  to  time,  the  most  daring  offenders. 
H  I  must  observe,  that  the  word  coxcomb  is  of  the 
^^Bmoa  gender,  both  masculine  and  feminine ;  and 
^Htl  the  male  coxconil^s  are  equalled  in  number  by 
tbe  female  ones,  who  shall  be  the  subject  of  my  next 
{taper. 


COMMON  SENSR 

Satcbday,  Bbptsudbe  10,  1737.  No.  8S. 

IlAnxo,  in  my  former  paper,  censured  with  free- 
dom the  aScctations  and  follies  of  my  own  sex,  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  shall  meet  witli  the  indulgence  of  the 
ladiee,  while  I  consider,  with  tlie  same  impartiality, 
thoee  wcukneBsee  and  vanities  to  which  their  sex  is 
aa  liable  as  ours,  and,  if  I  dare  say  so,  rather  more,  as 
their  sphere  of  action  is  more  bounded  and  circum- 
scribed.    Man's  province  is  universal,  and  compre- 
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hends  everything,  from  the  culture  of  the  earth  to 
government  of  it ;  men  only  become  coxcomlx) 
assuming  particular  characters  for  which  tliey  are 
particularly  unfit,  though  others  may  shine  in  thoae 
very  characters.  But  the  case  of  the  fair  sex  is  quite 
different,  for  there  are  many  characters  which  are  not, 
of  the  feminine  gender,  and,  consequently,  there  ma] 
be  two  kinds  of  women-coxcombs ;  those  who  affect 
what  does  not  fall  within  their  department,  and  thune 
who  go  out  of  their  own  natural  cliaraclers,  thou| 
they  keep  within  the  female  province. 

I  shoxild  be  very  sorry  to  offend,  where  I  only  mean 
to  advise  and  reform ;  I  therefore  hope  the  fair  sex 
will  pardon  me,  when  I  give  ours  this  preference.  Let 
them  reflect  tliat  each  sex  has  its  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic; and  if  they  can  with  justice,  as  certainly 
they  may,  brand  a  man  with  the  name  of  a  cott-que< 
if  he  invades  a  certain  female  detail,  which  is  uuqm 
iionably  their  prerogative,  may  not  we,  with  eq( 
justice,  retort  njmn  ihem,  when,  laying  aside  their 
natural  characters,  they  assume  those  which  are  appro- 
priated to  us?  Tlie  delicacy  of  tlieir  texture, and  the 
strength  of  ours,  the  beauty  of  their  form,  and  the 
coarseness  of  ours,  sufficiently  indicate  the  i-especlive 
vocations.  Was  Hercules  ridiculous  and  contemptible 
with  his  distaff?  Omphale  would  not  have  been  less 
BO  at  a  review  or  a  council-lmard.  Women  are  not 
formed  fur  great  cares  themselves,  but  to  sooth  ani 
BofWn  ours ;  their  tenderness  is  the  proper  reward  f^ 
the  toils  we  undergo  for  their  preservation ;  and  the 
ease  and  ciieerfulness  of  their  conversation,  our  desir- 
able retreat  from  the  labours  of  study  and  busin( 
They  ere  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  uf 
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lie  offices,  and  when  they  stray  beyond  them  they 
JOve  eccentrically,  niul  Cfinsequently  without  gnicc. 

A^ippina,  born  with  an  understanding  and  dispo- 
Hton9  which  could,  at  best,  have  qualiiied  lier  for  the 
sordid  help-mate  of  a  pawnbroker  or  usurer,  pretends 
nil  the  accomplishments  that  ever  adorned  manor 
woman,  without  tlie  poKseesion,  or  even  the  true  knowl- 
edge of  any  one  of  them.  She  would  appear  learned, 
and  has  just  enough  of  all  things,  without  compre- 
lending  any  one,  to  make  her  talk  absurdly  n|>on 
Bverything.  She  looks  upon  the  art  of  pleasing  as 
lier  master-piece,  but  mistakes  the  means  so  much, 
that  her  flattery  is  too  gross  for  self-love  to  swallow, 
»nd  her  lies  too  palpable  to  deceive  for  a  moment,  so 

I  that  she  shocks  those  she  would  gain.     Mean  tricks, 
Bballow  cunning,  and  breach  of  faith,  constitute  her 
biistakeu  system  of  politics.     She  endeavours  to  ap- 
pear generous  at  the  expense  of  trifles,  while  an  in- 
discreet and    unguarded  rapaciousness  discovers  her 
natural  and  insatiable  avidity.     Thus  mintaking  the 
perfections  she  would  seem  to  possess,  and  the  means 
Hpf  acquiring  even  them,  she  beainies  the  most  ridicu- 
^Rous,  instead  of  the  most  complete  of  her  sex. 
W     Eudosta,  the  most  fnvolous  woman  in  the  world, 
condemns  her  own  sex  for  being  too  trifling.    She 

kespises  the  agreeable  levity  and  cheerfulness  of  a 
lixed  company  ;  she  will  be  serious,  "  that  she  will ;" 
and  emphatically  intimates,  that  she  thinks  reason 
and  good  sense  very  valuable  things.  She  never 
mixes  in  the  general  conversation,  but  singles  out 
some  one  man  whom  slie  thinks  worthy  of  her  good 
ense,  and  in  a  half  voice,  or  nof/o  voce,  discusses  her 
lUd  trifles  in  his  ear,  dwells  particularly  upon  the 
Vol.  V.  13 
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most  trifling  circumstance*  of  the  main  trifle,  wliici 
she  enforces  witli  tlie  proijer  inclinations  of  head  and 
body,  and  with  the  moet  expressive  gesticulations  of 
the  fan,  modestly  confessing  every  now  and  then^  by 
way  of  parenthesis,  that  possibly  it  may  be  thought 
presumption  in  a  woman  to  talk  at  all  ui>ou  thoMj 
luatLers.  In  the  meantime,  her  unhappy  hearer  stiflea 
a  thousand  gapes,  assente  universally  to  whatever  she 
says  in  hopes  of  shortening  the  conversation,  and  care- 
fully watches  the  first  favourable  opjmrtunity  which 
any  motion  in  the  company  gives  hiin»  of  making  hia 
escaiM!  fn>m  this  excellent  solid  understanding.  Thus 
deserted,  but  not  discouraged,  she  takes  the  whole 
company  in  their  turns,  and  has,  for  every  one,  a 
whisper  of  equal  imjiorLance.  If  Eudoeia  would  con- 
tent herself  with  her  natural  talents,  play  at  cards, 
midce  lea  and  visits,  talk  to  her  dog  often,  and  to  her 
company  but  sometimes,  she  would  not  be  ridiculous, 
but  bear  a  very  tolenible  part  in  the  polite  world. 

Sydaria  had  beauty  enough  to  have  excused,  while 
young,  her  want  of  common  sense.  But  she  scorned 
the  fortuitous  and  precarious  triumphs  of  beauty. 
She  would  only  conquer  by  the  charms  of  her  mind. 
An  union  of  hearts,  a  delicacy  of  sentiments,  a  mental 
adoration,  or  a  sort  of  tender  quietism,  were  what  she 
long  sought  for,  and  never  found.  Thus  nature  strug- 
gled with  sentiment  till  she  was  five  and  forty,  but 
then  got  the  better  of  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  she 
made  very  advantageous  proposals  to  an  Irish  £naigD 
of  one  and  twenty :  e<|ually  ridiculous  in  her  age  and  i 
in  her  youth.  ■ 

Canidia,  withered  by  age,  and  shattered  by  inBmii- 
ties,  totters  under  the  load  of  her  misplaced  ornaments, 
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inrt  lier  dress  yaries  according  to  the  freshest  advieea 

from  Parifi,  iDstead  of  conforming  itself,  as  it  ought, 

the  directions  of  her  undertaker.     Her  mind,  as 

HS  her   hody,  is  absurdly  adorned :  she  talks 

politics  and  metaphysics,  mangles  the  terms  of  each, 

and,   if    there   be  jwnse    in    either,   most   infallibly 

pozzies  it,  adding  intricacy  to  politics,  and  darkness 

to  mysteries,  equally  ridiculous  in  tliis  world  and  tlie 

tt' 

I  shall  not  now  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  lesser 
affetUalions  (most  of  them  arc  |iardonahle,  and  many 
of  them  arc  pretty,  if  their  owners  are  so),  but  con- 
fine my  present  animadversions  to  the  affectations  of 
||ill-8uito<l  characters,  for  I  would  by  no  me:tn8  deprive 
ly  n\ir  countrywomen  of  their  genteel  little  terrors, 
antiiiathici?,  unti  affections.     The  alternate  panics  of 
thieves,  spiders,  ghosts,  and  thunder,  are  allowable  to 
youth  and  beauty,  provided  they  do  not  survive"  them. 
Bat  what  I  mean  is,  to  prevail  with  them  to  act  their 
own  natural  parts,  and  not  other  people's;  and  to 
convince  them,  that  even  their  own  imperfections  will 
become  tliem  better  tliaa  the  borrowe<t  perfections  of 
others. 
^    Should  some  lady  of  spirit,  unjustly  offended  at 
Htheae  restrictions,  ask  whut  p]*ovince  I  leave  to  their 
^pez?     I  answer,  that  I  leave  them  whatever  has  not 
■  been  peculiarly  aasigned  by  nature  to  ours.    I  leare 
them  a  mighty  empire,  Love.     There  they  reign  abso- 
lute, and  by  unquestioned  right,  while  tjcauty  supports 
their  throne.     They  have  all  the  tulents  requl&ite  for 
that  soft  empire,  and  the  ablest  of  our  sex  cannot  con- 
tend with  them  in  the  profound  knowledge  and  con- 
duct of  tJioae  arcana.    But  then,  tho^  who  are  deposed 
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by  years  or  nccideiits,  or  tlioee  who  by  nature  were 
never  qualified  to  reigu,  should  coutenl  ihumsulves 
with  the  private  care  and  economy  of  their  familieSr 
and  the  diligent  discharge  of  domestic  duties. 

I  take  the  fabulous  birth  of  Minerva,  tlie  goddess 
of  arms,  wisdom,  arts,  and  Bcicncts,  to  have  been  an 
allegory  of  the  ancients,  calculated  to  show,  tliat  , 
women  of  natural  and  lufual  births  must  not  aim  at  ■ 
those  accomplishmente.  She  sprang  armed  out  of  " 
Jupiter's  head  without  the  co-operation  of  his  consort 
Juuo,  and  as  such  only  had  those  great  provinca^j 
assigned  her.  ^^M 

1  confess,  one  has  read  of  ladies,  such  as  Semiramia, 
Thalestris,  and  others,  who  have  made  very  consider- 
able 6gures  in  the  most  heroic  and  manly  parts  of 
life;  but  considering  tlie  great  antiquity  of  those  hid- 
tories,  and  how  much  they  arc  mixed  up  with  fables, 
one  is^Bt  liberty  to  question  either  the  facts  or  the  sex.  fl 
Besides  that,  the  most  ingenious  and  erudite  Conrad  T 
Wolfang  I^aborioHUH  Nugatoriiis,  of  Hall  iu  Baxony, 
has  proved  to  a  demonsti-ation,  in  the  14th  volume, 
^  page  2981,  of  his  learned  TriiatiBC,  De  JTermapJiro-  H 
ditts,  that  all  the  reputed  female  heroes  of  autiqul^  ™ 
were  of  this  Epicene  species,  though  out  of  regard  to 
the  fair  and  motlcst  part  of  my  readers,  I  dare  nob 
quote  the  several  facts  and  reasonings  with  which  ho 
supports  this  assertion ;   and  as  for  the  heroines  of 
modert>  date,  we  tiave  more  than  suspicious  of  their 
being  at  least  of  the  epicene  gender.     The  greatest 
monarch  that  ever  filled  the  British  throne,  till  very 
lately,  was  Queen  Eli7^l>etfa,  of  whose  sex  we  hare  ^ 
abundant  reason  to  doubt,  history  furnishing  us  with 
many  instiincca  of  the  manhood  of  tliat  princess,  with- 
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out  leaving  u;;  one  single  eyniptom  or  indication  of 
tbfl  woman;  and  thus  much  is  certain,  that  she 
thought  it  improper  for  her  to  marry  a  man.  Tl»e 
great  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  was  allowed  by 
everybody  to  he  nljovc  her  sex,  and  the  nia.sculine  was 
80  predominaul  in  her  C4>mpouitiou,  that  ahe  even  con- 
formeil  at  lust  to  its  dressy  and  ended  her  days  in 
Italy.  I  therefore  re<^|uire,  that  those  women  who  in- 
sist upon  going  beyond  the  bounds  allotted  to  their 
MX,  shoald  previously  declare  themselves  in  form 
hemmphruditcs,  and  be  registereil  as  such  in  their 

»wveral  parishes,  till  when,  I  shall  not  sufTer  them  to 
Dunfuund  politics,  [>erplex  lueUiphysica,  and  darken 
mysteries. 
How  amiable  may  a  woman  be,  what  a  comfort  and 
delight  to  her  acquaintance,  her  friends,  her  relations, 
her  lover,  or  her  husband,  in  keeping  strictly  ^within 
^_her  character!  She  adorns  all  female  virtues  witli 
^piative  female  softness.  Women,  while  untaintctl  by 
affectation,  have  a  natural  cheerfulness  of  mind,  ten- 
derness and  benignity  of  heart,  which  justly  endears 
them  to  us,  either  to  animate  our  joys,  or  soothe  our 
sorrows ;  but  how  arc  they  changed,  and  how  shock- 
ing do  they  become,  when  the  i*ago  of  ambition,  or 
^Kfthe  pride  of  learning,  agitates  and  swells  those  breasts, 
^^  where  only  love,  friendship,  and  tender  caro  should 
dwell ! 

Let  Flavia  be  their  model,  who,  though  she  could 

|iapport  any  character,  assumes  none,  never  misled  by 

cy  or  vanity,  but  guided  singly  by  reason.     What- 

er  she  says  or  docs  is  the  manifest  result  of  a  happy 

tare  and  a  good  understanding,  though  she  knows 

whatever  womeu  ought,  and,  it  may  be,  more  than 
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they  are  required  to  know.     She  conceals  the  su, 
ority  she  him  willi  as  much  ctirc,  tia  ot1ie)*s  Uku  to 
display  the  8ut>erionty  they  have  not:  she  coiiforois 
herself  to  tlie  turn  of  the  com[>ai)y  she  is  in,  but  in  ft 
way  of  rather  avoiding  to  be  dlatanced.  than  desiring 
to  take  the  lead.     Are  they  merry,  she  is  cheerful ; 
are  they  grave,  she  is  serious ;  are  they  absurd,  she  is 
silent.     Though   she   tldukii  and  speaks   as   a  man 
would  do,  she  efiemiiiat£s,  if  I  may  use  the  cxpressioDt 
whatever  she  says,  and  gives  all  the  graces  of  her  own 
sex  to  the  streugth  of  ours;  she  is  well-bred  without 
tlie   troublesome  ceremouies  and  frivolous   forms  of 
those  who  only  iiffecl  to  be  so.     As  her  guod-breeding 
proceeds  jointly  from  good  nature  and  good  sense,  the 
former  inclines  her  to  oblige,  and  the  latter  shows  her 
the  easiest  and   best   way   of    doing    it-     Woman's 
beauty,  like  men's  wit.   is   generally   fatal  to    the 
owners,  unless  directed  by  a  judgment,  which  seldom 
accompanies  a  great  degree  of  either :   her  beauty  fl 
seems  but  the  proper  and  decent  lodging  for  such  ft  ™ 
mind  ;  she  knows  the  true  value  of  it,  and  far  from  j 
thiukiug  that  it  authorises  impertinence  and  coquetry,  fl^ 
it  redoubles  her  core  to  avoid  those  errors  tlist  are  its 
ut>ual  attendants.    Thus  she  not  only  unites  in  hetself 
all  the  advantages  of  body  and  mind,  but  even  recon- 
ciles contradictions  iu   otbei-s,  for  she  is  loved 
esteemed,  though  envied  by  all. 
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CX)MMON  SENSE. 

Batdroay,  Octobbs  6, 1787. 


No.  87. 


Somebody  told  Uie  late  Regent  of  France,*  that  a 
Tery  silly  parish-priest  had  abused  him  most  grossly 
in  the  pulpit;  to  which  the  Regent,  who  wag  much 
above  resenting  the  insultR  of  fools,  auBwereil  very 
coolly,  "  Why  does  the  blockhead  meddle  with  me  ?  I 
**  am  not  of  hiis  parish." 

In  tliis  manner  I  reply  to  all  the  anger  and  indig- 
nation, which  the  grave  Mr.  Osborne,  and  the  face- 
tious Sir  A.  B.  C.  have  been  pleased  to  express  against 
me.  Cannot  they  let  me  alone?  I  am  sure  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  common  sense.  Nay,  I  even 
return  them  good  for  evil,  and  do  for  them  what  I 
believe  nobody  in  tlie  kingdom  does  hot  myself;  for 
I  take  in  their  papers  at  my  own  expense.  It  is  true, 
1  find  my  account  in  it,  for  the  Uazettecr  makes  me 
laugh,  and  the  London  Journal  makes  me  sleep.  I 
take  the  former  in  the  morning,  and  the  latter  at 
night.  Sir  A.  B.  C.  and  his  associates  have  such  an 
absurd  pertness,  and  so  inimitable  an  alacrity  in 
sinking,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  first, 
though,  I  confess,  they  are  below  it,  and  that  it  is  a 
little  ill-natured  into  the  bargain.  But  one  can  no 
more  lielp  it,  than  one  can  help  laughing  at  an  awk- 
ward fellow,  who,  going  to  sit  down,  misses  his  chair, 
and  falls  ridiculously  u]K>n  his  breech;  though,  to  be 
sure,  there  is  no  joke  in  it,  and  very  probably  the 
poor  man  has  hurt  himself  too.  Mr.  Osborne  has 
different  e6 
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dulness  Is  the  surest  Boporific  I  liiivu  met  with ;  tiud 
every  Saturday  night,  as  soou  as  I  am  iu  bed,  my  mau 
ootistantly  asks  me,  "Does  your  Honour  take  your 
"London  Journal  to-night?"  I  never  refuse  his 
offer,  and,  to  do  hitu  justice,  he  reads  witli  a  slow 
monotony,  so  excellently  adaptetl  to  the  performance, 
that  one  would  think  he  was  the  author  of  it  hiwselt 

Thus,  aftfir  taking  these  two  authors  regularly,  night 
and  morning,  they  are  carefully  laid  by  in  a  Utile 
closet,  where  I  ultimately  take  them,  as  they  happen 
to  lie  next  my  hand. 

I  have  lately  heard,  with  concern,  that  I  shall  soon 
be  deprived  of  these  benefits,  and  tliat  my  two  favour- 
ite authors  will  withdraw  their  weekly  and  daily 
labours  from  the  public,  in  order  to  exhibit  tlieniselves 
in  other  shapes.  Mr.  Osborne,  I  am  told,  has  engaged 
himself  to  3upj>ly  the  stage  with  tragedies,  and  Sir 
A.  B.  C.  with  comedies ;  that  it  may  not  be  said,  that 
tlie  late  act  of  Parliament  has  ])revented  the  produc- 
tion of  excellent  Jj-amatic  performances,  as  some  of 
the  malcontents  pretended  it  would.  Though  this 
will  disturb  the  present  regular  course  of  my  present 
laughter,  which  I  must  afterwards  take  by  the  lump, 
and  in  tWL'lvepcnny  doses,  yet  X  must  acknowledge 
them  to  be  the  properest  authors  tu  answer  the  true 
meaning  and  intendment  of  the  bill:  for  I  will  defy 
the  most  inveterate  an<I  ingenious  malice,  even  that 
of  the  Cratlsman,  to  apply  anything  out  of  their  writ^ 
iugs.  With  what  impatience  do  I  long  to  see  the 
tragic  scenes  of  our  Laurent  disgraced  and  ecIip^cKl  by 
Osborne's  solid  drama !  Yes,  Osborne  shall  snatch  the 
poppies  from  Gibber's  brow,  and  plant  thorn  on  his 
own.     I  cannot  help  suggesting,  as  a  friend,  to  this 
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hopeful  young  tragic  poet,  that  there  is  in  tbe  Re- 
hearaal  both  a  aleeping  scene,  and  a  yawning  one,  in- 
compnrably  well  written,  wliich  I  would  lulvise  liioi 
to  have  before  Iiib  eyes,  while  lie  can  keep  them  open. 

I  condole  with  the  ingenious  autlior  of  *'  Love  in  a 
"hollow  tree,"*  who  must,  indisputably,  resign  the 
comic  scenes  to  Sir  A.  B.  C 

Ab  I  am  persuaded  these  two  young  writers  will 
have  the  stage  entirely  to  themselves,  I  raost  hHrably 
represent  it  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  as  a  piece  of 
justice,  to  have  their  labours  equally  divided  between 
the  managers  of  the  two  only  theatres  now  subsisting. 
The  comedy,  I  believe,  must  belong  to  Mr.  Rich  ;  for, 
I  presume,  Sir  A.  B.  C.  after  the  dLstingiiished  zeal  he 
has  manifested  for  the  Protestant  religion,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  attera[)ts  of  Mr.  "Ward,  would  by  uo  means 
id  and  abet  a  person  of  Mr.  Fleetwood's  princijdes 
f  religion. 

Having  said  thus  much  to  my  two  friends,  to  whom 

give  my  word  I  will  never  say  anything  more,  I 
cannot  conclude,  without  addrtssing  myself  u  little  to 
their  jiatron  and  paymaster.  He  ha^  certainly  parts, 
a  pretty  turn  to  waggery,  n  little  coarse  hideed,  but 
yet  not  without  salt;  and  one  must  allow  him  to  he 
what  Tully   allowed   Nievius,    '*gcurra    mm  parum 

*  Thu  <!oinedy,  firat  printe<l  in  170fi,  wna  by  lunrA  Orimstnn,  who 
Lftsrwartb  liei-atae  tto  iniicb  Miiimed  of  hi*  (lerforrnanoe  a»  to  buy  up 
til  ibe  cuf>tea.  Vet  be  did  not  succeed  in  bis  object,  »ince,  during  an 
elecUitn  cunte«t  against  him  at  St.  Alhann,  ^rah,  Duche-ss  of  Marl- 
borough, who  WAS  ke«a  upon  the  oppotute  aide,  cauxed  tbe  play  to  b« 
<rinte<J,  with  a  frontispiece  of  an  elopbaat  daDcing  on  a  ro|<c.  Swift, 
in  hi«  pftcm  "  On  Poetry,"  vrritien  in  1738,  deolarea,  tliat  on  Blaclt- 
mure'a  demtb, 

"  Tbo  leaden  crown  derulrcd  xa  thee, 
"  Great  poot  of  the  hollow  xtem !" 
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faoeius"  (a  buffoon  not  destitnte  of  wjtne  humour), 
therefore  cannot  imagine  why  he  will  suffer,  much  leie 
pay,  such  blockheads  to  write  for  him.  I  know  he 
will  say,  they  are  the  best  he  can  get.  I  admit  it,  I 
dare  say  tliey  are:  but  then  why  will  he  have  any? 
He  had  much  better  have  none.  Sylla  bouglit  oflf  a 
dunce  who  would  be  writing  for  him,  and  Augustus 
paid  a  bad  poet  in  biul  verses,  as  tlie  surest  way  to 
prevent  any  more.  If  these  fellows  ai-e  to  be  paid  for 
their  zeal,  let  the  honourable  person  oblige  them  to 
throw  him  their  silence  into  the  bargain.  Formerly, 
II  Right  Keverend  or  two  UBed  to  draw  iheir  pens  in 
his  defence,  but  of  late  we  have  seen  nothing  from 
that  quarter  neither ;  whether  thof^e  Reverend  persons 
have  too  much  wit,  or  too  much  Bishoprick,  to  go  on, 
I  caunot  tell :  but  this  piece  of  advice  I  will  give  him, 
whenever  he  can  get  another  author  of  that  kind  to 
write  for  him,  not  to  translate  him  too  soon. 

This  certainly  never  hap[)ened  in  any  reign,  or 
under  any  adminiKtratii>n,  before;  for,  excepting  u  late 
imitation  of  Horace,  by  Mr.  Pope,  who  but  soUlom 
meddles  with  public  malterH,  I  challenge  the  Minis- 
terial advocates  to  produce  one  line  of  sense,  or  Eng- 
lish, written  on  the  same  side  of  the  question  for  these 
lost  seven  years.  Has  there  been  an  essay  in  rerae  or 
prose,  has  there  been  even  a  distich,  or  an  advertise- 
ment, fit  to  be  read  on  the  side  of  the  ndministratioo  ? 
But  on  tlie  other  side,  what  numbers  of  dissertations, 
essays,  treatises,  compositions  of  all  kinds  iu  verse 
and  proisc,  have  been  written,  with  all  that,  strength  of 
reasoning,  quickness  of  wit,  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion, which  no  former  |)criod  of  time  can  equal  ? 
not  everybody  got  by  Iieart  satires,  lam|X)ons,  ball 
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and  sartnems,  against  tlie  admiaietratioii  7  aiid  can 
fkaybody  recollect,  or  repeat,  one  line  for  it?  What 
can  be  the  cause  of  this?  It  canuot  be,  that  those 
who  are  able  to  serve  the  honourable  person  despair 
of  being  rewarded  by  him,  sinoe  the  known  ioBtances 
of  his  liberality  to  the  worst  of  writers  are  sure 
pledges  of  his  profusion  to  the  best.  Is  it  then  the 
rigid  virtue,  the  inflexible  honour,  of  tlie  brighteat 
geniuses  of  this  age,  that  hinders  tliem  from  engaging 
in  that  cause,  for  which  they  would  be  so  amply 
recompensed  ?  If  so,  I  congratulate  the  present  times, 
for  that  was  uot  usually  the  characteristic  of  wit,  and 
they  were  formerly  accused  of  Qnttary  iit  leiwt,  it'  not 
of  prostitution,  to  Ministerial  favour  and  rewards. 

In  all  former  reigns,  the  wits  were  of  the  side  of 
the  Ministers ;  the  Oslwrnes  and  the  A.  B.  C.'s  against 
tfaem.  And  bow  would  the  Godolphins,  the  Soraera's, 
the  Halifax's,  and  the  Doreetii,  have  blunhed,  to  have 
been  the  Maecenas  of  such  wretched  scribblers?  But 
they  were  not  reduced  to  such  an  ignominious  neces- 
sity. They  found  the  best  writers  m  jinnid  to  engage 
in  their  cause,  as  able  to  support  it.  Even  the  infa- 
mous and  i>ernicious  measures  of  King  Charles  the 
Second's  reign,  as  they  are  now  called,  were  palliated, 
varnished,  or  justified,  by  the  ablest  pens.  By  what 
uncommon  fetality  then  is  this  administration  destitute 
of  all  literary  aupi>ort? 

One  would  be  apt  to  suppose,  if  one  did  not  know 
the  contrary,  that  there  wfis  something  in  the  measures 
60  low,  so  corrupt,  and  so  disgr-iceful,  that  common 
decency  would  not  suffer  wit,  or  good  sense,  to  appear 
on  that  side,  but  made  them,  in  this  case,  withstand 
those  temptations,  to  which  heretofore  they  have  too 
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often  yielded.  Nay,  the  misfortune  extoncJa  still 
farther :  for  I  am  told,  that  among  those  very  few, 
who  engaged  in  tlie  meapurus,  and  are  nhle  to  coun- 
tenance them  in  two  certain  places,  the  best  withhold 
their  elotjuence,  and  only  swell  the  nurahere  by  a  ailent 
and  snllen  concurrence.  So  that,  as  Pliny  observed 
in  his  time,  Vota  nunc  numerantur,  7iOH  ponderantur 
(votos  now  are  counted,  not  weighed). 

Ab  this  case  Ib  really  compassionate  in  itself,  and 
particularly  liard  upon  us  anti-ministerial  writers,  as 
we  are  calle<l,  who  cannot  pofisibly  answer  what  we  do 
not  undei^tund ;  I  will  offer  what  expe<lients  occur  to 
me,  for  our  mutual  relief. 

I  should  think  Mr.  Wreathcock  and  Mr.  Justice, 
who  are  both  happily  returned  from  transportation, 
might  be  of  singular  use  in  this  distress.  The  experi- 
enced knowledge  of  the  former  in  the  useful  parts  of 
the  law,  and  the  known  skill  of  the  latter  in  books  of 
all  sorts,  must  qualify  them  excellently  well  for  polit- 
ical writers;  and  if  tliey  clubbed  their  talents,  they 
would  amply  repair  the  loss  of  the  deceased  Francia 
Walsiugbam,  Esq. ;  or,  at  least,  they  would  infinitely 
exceed  any  now  extant.  But,  if  this  cannot  be  brought 
about,  and  the  avocations  of  these  two  gentlemen  will 
not  allow  them  the  leisure  to  turn  autJiors,  the  last 
shift  X  can  think  of,  and  which  seems  to  me  the  moat 
likely  to  be  put  in  practice,  is  for  the  administration 
to  employ  their  authors  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  who 
answered  certain  humorous  theatrical  piccen  very 
efiectually  last  year,  with  a  "Be  it  enacted "*  and 

*  In  alliuinn  to  a  thought  of  Mr.  Ony,  who  addreMcd  a  poem  to  bb 
logeDitruM  and  worthy  (ricud,  Ur.  Luwudca, "  auUiur  ut  lUal  oolobraled 
"ireatiBO  in  foHo,  csUed  The  Lmd-Thx  BUV    (Koto  by  Dr.  iUty.) 
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wbo,  with  ft  '*  Be  it  further  eaacted,"  will  probably 
reply  next  year,  witli  tlie  same  spirit  and  vigour,  to 
hU  other  perfurmaucea  of  what  kind  soever. 


COMMON  SENSE. 

Satubdiy,  Jaw.  15,  1788. 


Nafil. 


My  ingenioHs  predecessor  the  Spcchitor,  whom  I 
■wiaU  to  imitate,  but  without  preteudiug  to  equal,  bids 
his  fair  country-women,  "  bi'wurc  the  Ides  of  May," 
looking  upon  that  season  to  be  as  fatal  to  their  virtue, 
ftS  the  Ides  of  March  had  formerly  proved  to  Csesar's 
Ijfe.  I  am  sure  I  heartily  concur  with  him,  in  hia 
regard  aud  concern  for  that  beautiful  part  of  our 
BpecieB*.  but  I  cannot  help  differing  with  liim  greatly, 
as  to  the  lime  and  causes  of  their  danger,  and  think- 
ing that  he  has  lefl  the  moet  critical  part  of  the  year 
UDguarch^l  and  defenceless.  Beware,  therefore,  ye 
fair,  say  I,  the  Ides  of  Jauuary ;  aud  muster  up  uli 
the  collected  force  of  habit,  education,  and  virtue,  to 
withstand  the  operations  of  the  winter  campaign,  or 
you  niHy  haii[M?n  to  fall  wiili  less  decency  than  Ca?3ar. 

The  Spectator  founds  his  apprelientjions  of  the 
month  of  May  u]x>n  three  &upj)usitionB,  all  which, 
with  submission,  I  think  groundless.  The  first  is, 
"  that  the  spirits,  atler  having  been,  as  it  were,  frozen 
"and  congealed  by  the  winter,  are  then  turned  looae, 
'*aad  act  a  rumbling." 

Surely  the  epirite  may  more  justly  be  said  to  be 
turned  loo^,  and  set  a  rambling,  in  January,  after  a 
tedious  six  months'  confinement  in  the  country,  than 
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they  can  bo  in  May,  after  a  four  months'  CTOporntioo 
in  Loriilon.  For  my  own  part,  I  coiwider  January  as 
the  regular  gaol-deliveiy  of  the  fair  sex.  It  is  then 
that  they  come  to  town,  Hushed  with  the  health,  and 
irritated  with  the  confinement,  of  the  country.  It  is 
then  that,  with  an  appetite  wlietted  for  pleasure  by 
long  abstinence,  they  taste  more  exquisitely  their  re- 
gained liberty,  and  feel  all  the  benefits  of  their  ha6ea$ 
corpus.  And  if  ever  constitution  or  resentment  can 
be  supposed  to  have  any  share  in  a  fine  woman's 
transuctioriR,  it  is  then  that  their  effects  are  must  to  be 
dreaded. 

The  Spectator's  next  supposition  is,  "that  the  gay 
"  prospect  of  the  fields  and  the  meadows,  with  the 
"couririhip  of  the  birds  on  every  tree,  naturally  un- 
"bend  the  mind,  and  soften  it  to  pleasure."  What 
effect  this  rural  scene  may  have  upon  a  milkiuiiid  I 
cannot  say ;  but  I  can  never  imagine  tliat  women  of 
fashion  and  delicacy  can  be  affected  by  such  objects. 
The  fields  and  the  meadows  are  their  aversion,  and 
the  periodical  anniversary  loves  of  the  birds  their 
contempt.  It  is  the  gay  London  scene,  where  suc- 
cessive pleasures  raise  the  spirits,  and  warm  the  imag- 
ination, which  prepares  the  fairest  breasts  to  receive 
the  tenderest  impressions. 

The  lust  conjecture  is,  "that  a  woman  is  prompted 
"by  a  kind  of  instinct  to  throw  herself  upon  a  bed  of 
'*  flowers,  and  not  to  let  those  beautiful  couches,  whidi 
"nature  has  provided,  lie  uselees."  This  again  evi- 
dently relates  Lo  the  ruddy  milkmaid;  for,  not  to 
mention  the  danger  of  catching  cohl  upuu  one  of 
these  beds,  to  anybody  above  a  milkmaid,  suj-ely  the 
privacy,  conreniency,  and  security,  of  a  good  damask- 
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1,  or  condi,  are  much  Blrougcr  temptations  to  a 
woman  of  fa^liion  to  recline  a  little  than  all  the  daisies 
^  and  cowslips  in  a  meadow. 

B     Having  thus  briefly  answere*!  the  arguments  of  my 
jircdcccssor,  or  nt  least  shown,  that  hia  care  and  con- 
cern were  only  calculated  for  the  inferior  part  of  the 
8CX  ;  I  shall,  now,  humbly  lay  before  those  of  suiicrior 
rank  tlie  many  "  difficulties  and  dangers/'  to  which 
the  winter  exi>oees  them. 
^^     I  believe  I  may  take  it  for  granted,  timt  every  fine 
^''woman,  who  comes  to  town  in  January,  comes  heartily 
tire<l  both  of  the  country  ami  of  her  hnsband.     The 
happy  |>air  have  yawned  at  one  another  at  least  ever 
since  Michaelmas,  and  the  two  indivisible  halves,  of 
I       man  and  wife,  have  been  exceedingly  burdensome  to 
^_each  other.     The  lady,  who  has  had  full  leisure  most 
^■minutely  to  consider   her   other  moiety,  has  either 
^■positively  or  conipanitivcly  found  out,  that  he  is  by 
^M  no  racHns  n  pretty  man,  luid  meditates  indemniiicatiou 
^^  to  herself,  either  by  her  return  to  the  jiretty  man,  or  by 
enlieiliiig  one  for  the  current  service  of  the  year.     In 
these  dispositions  she  opens  the  winter,  but  at  the 
I       same  time,  with  firm  and  steadfast  purpose  of  not 
tmuMgressing  the  Iwunds,  or  even  violating  the  ap- 
pearances of  virtue.     But,  alas  I  how  frail  arc  all  our 
bestrcaolvesl    The  lover  appears  first  in  the  innocent 
form  of  value  and  esteem,  hia  conversation  is  listened 
to  with  attention,  and  approve<l  of:  it  grows  frequent 
and  particular;  how  can  one  help  that?     Where  is 

klhe  harm  of  being  distinguished  by  the  friendship  of 
a  man  of  sense  and  fashion  ?  Can  it  be  wondcrcfl  at, 
■u.  one  converses  more  with  him  than  with  a  thou- 
imd    fools,   that   would   be    always    plaguing  one? 
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Besides,  be  says  nothing  one  lias  reaaon  to  take  ill,  oTj 
that  would  justify  one  in  not  l)eing  civil  to  liiin. 

WJtli  tbese  early  and  just  distinctions  ia  his  favour, 
the  pretty  man  proceeds,  and  gains  the  more  ground, 
aa  liis  approaches  are  the  less  i>erceived  or  appre- 
hen<]ed.  He  is  admitted  to  the  toilette,  as  an  agreo- 
ablc  friend  unil  companion,  where  he  improves  tha 
morning  moments,  which  I  take  to  be  the  ■molUa  f/rm^ 
pora,  so  propitious  to  tile^t^tes:  here  the  conversa- 
tion insensibly  grows  more  serious,  particular  appli- 
cations are  made  of  general  topics,  sentiments  of  love 
and  constancy  arc  discusse<l ;  the  pretty  man  confeseea 
and  laments  bis  unfortunate  disposition  to  both^  and 
wislics  tx)  hi'avcn  that  be  knew  neither;  the  lady,  not 
wilhouttjome  emotion, and  aa  awkward  smartness,  telln 
him  that  she  believes  they  will  neither  of  them  ever  do 
him  any  great  hurt.  This  unjust  reproach  exturtB 
&om  him  wbat  otherwise  be  could  uever  have  bad  tha 
courage  to  have  said,  namely,  that  "  that  depends  en- 
tirely u|)on  her."  Here  it  is  out,  the  ice  is  broke. 
"What  is  to  be  done?  The  lady  now  plainly  perceivea 
his  mejining,  which  she  never  before  suspected.  Sba 
flattered  herself  tliat  he  had  a  friendship  and  value 
for  ber,  but  she  now  finds  tbe  contrary.  She  is  sony 
he  has  put  it  out  of  ber  power  to  have  any  longer  that 
esteem  for  bim  wbich  she  confesses  she  once  had;  but 
they  must  never  meet  any  more,  if  that  is  to  be  tlie 
language.  Tbe  lover,  for  now  I  may  call  him  sO; 
deprecates  her  wrath,  bids  her  blame  her  own  beauty 
and  bis  fate,  but  pity  him,  and  pressing  her  band^ 
which  it  may  be,  in  her  anger,  she  forgets  to  poU 
away,  faithfully  promises  never  to  hold  that  language 
more,  if  be  can  help  iL     Upon  this  solemn  engage- 
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meat   he  is  forgiven,  readmitted,  and  all   danger   is 
looked  u|xm  to  be  over.     Short  and  fallacious  security ! 
for,  this  point  once  gained,  the  l>esieger,  if  I  may  bor- 
row some  military  metaphors,  is  most  advantageously 
poeted,  is  in  a  situation  to  |)arley  with  the  garrison, 
and  stands  fair  for  the  homework.     Here  he  can  argue 
the  case  fully,  show  the  negligence,  the  injustice,  or 
the  oppression  of  the  present  governor,  offer  termB  of 
honour,  safety,  and  better  usage,  and  by  persuagions, 
either  bring  about  a  willing  surrender,  or  at  least  so 
far  abate  the  vigour  of  the  resistance,  as  witli  a  little 
force  to  make  himself  master  of  the  place. 

Having  thus  represented  the  danger,  I  will  now 
point  out  the  best  preservatives  I  can  think  of  against 
it,  for  in  this  cose  prevention  alone  can  be  used,  rem- 
edy comes  too  late, 

1  therefore  recommend  to  my  countrywomen  to  be 
particularly  upon  their  guard  against  the  very  man 
whose  conquest  they  most  wish  for,  and  to  be  assured, 
that  the  reasons  which  determine  their  choice  arc  so 
many  instimci^  of  tlieir  danger.  Ijet  thera  begin  to 
reflect  aa  soon  aa  ever  tliey  begin  to  6nd  a  particular 
pleasure  in  his  convet>!ation,  and  let  them  tremble 
when  they  first  make  him  a  graver  curtesy  than  they 
do  to  other  {>eople.  13ut  if,  when  he  approaches  them, 
they  pull  up  their  gloves,  a<lju9t  their  tucker,  and 
count  tl>e  sticks  of  their  fan,  let  them  despair,  for  they 
are  further  gone  than  they  imagine.  And  though 
they  may,  for  a  time,  deceive  themselves  with  the 
notion,  tliat  it  is  his  understanding  only  that  engages 
their  attention,  they  will  find  at  last  that  man,  like  tlie 
serpent,  when  he  has  ouce  got  his  head  in,  the  rest 
will    soon   follow.     Friendship  and   esteem  are   the 

Vol.  V.  H 
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bearded  arrows  of  love,  that  enter  with  ease,  but,  vrUen 
torn  out,  leave  the  wound  greater. 

A  oonslant  dissipation,  and  liurry  of  various  triflw, 
is  of  great  use  iu  this  case,  and  does  not  give  leisure 
to  the  mind  to  receive  lasting  impressions ;  but  Ixiwure 
of  select  cotcriet,  where,  wJcliout  an  engagement,  a  lady 
passes  but  for  "an  odd  botly." 

A  course  of  visiting-days  is  also  an  excellcut  pre- 
servative against  an  altaeiiment.  The  rigorous  sen- 
teucee  of  those  tremendous  tribunals,  fulminated  by 
the  old  and  ugly  ujxtu  the  young  and  fair,  and  where, 
as  iu  the  In<]ui8ition,  the  slightest  suspicions  amount 
to  proofs,  must  necessarily  strike  great  terror,  and 
inspire  wholesome  resolutions. 

1  absolutely  prohibit  balls,  the  agitation  of  country- 
dances  putting  the  blootl  into  an  unumial  ferment,  too 
favourable  to  the  partner.  Besides,  they  often  encour- 
age, and  cause  the  first  squeeze  by  the  hand,  whichi 
according  as  it  is  taken,  is  either  laid  to  the  violence 
of  the  passion,  or  excused  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
dance.  Moreover,  there  is  a  certain  figure  called 
seiting^  that  often  occasions  a  familiar  collision,  which 
I  have  oAen  known  ominous,  and  iu  its  conBequencos 
productive  of  other  figures. 

Xasqueradea  should  be  used  with  great  care  and 
moderation,  for  though  I  do  not  look  upon  them  us 
either  convenient  or  necessary  for  the  ratification  of 
mutual  love  and  alliance,  I  hold  them  to  be  exceed- 
ingly commodious  for  the  previous  n^otiations;  and 
there  are  certain  secret  articles  iu  those  treaties  whit^ 
are  better  asked,  heard,  and  adjusted  between  the  con- 
tracting parties,  under  a  masque  than  barefaced. 

1  have  no  objection  to  Operas,  the  iouoceuoe  of  the 
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iroposition  admitting  of  no  applicaliou,  aud  couvey- 
ing  no  idea  whiit^oever.  What  little  inconveniences 
might  be  apprehended  from  the  aoftneBs  and  tender- 
ness of  tlic  music  are  amply  counterbalanced,  -Sopranos 
being  the  ohjccis  of  the  attention  and  ruptures  of  the 
ladies.  And  I  have  even  known  ihLs  harmless  musi- 
cal  attaciiment  stand  many  a  fine  woman  in  great 
stead. 

But  I  reijuire  them  to  be  very  cautious  in  the  choice 
and  use  of  the  other  theatrical  entertainments,  aud 

I  avoid  the  representation  of  those  dramatic  pieces,  both 
tragic  and  comic,  which  seem  only  calculated  to  sollen 
: 
: 
; 


the  heart,  and  Inflame  the  imagination.  What  warm 
and  pleasing  descriptions  of  love  are  our  best  tragedies 
filled  Tvith  1  It  is  commonly  what  the  whole  turns 
uiH>npand  is  represented  as  the  only  comfort,  pleasure, 
or  joy  of  life.     It  is  described  as 

"Tbc  ctirdlftl  drop,  Heaven  in  our  cup  bu  thrown, 
"  To  mako  Uib  naiucouH  drauglit  of  liftt  go  down." 


And  cjin  one  wonder  then,  that  ii  lady  who  does  not 
find  this  incomparable  di*op  at  home,  should  seek  for 
it  elsewhere? 

We  are  told  in  anotlier  place,  that 

m 

"  Lif«  without  love  U  load,  &ad  lime  Atand«  atill : 
"  Wli»t  wu  n-ruan  to  love  to  death  we  give, 
"  And,  then,  then  only  whca  wo  love  we  live." 

This  at  once  explains  the  whole  thing  to  tliem,  and 
accounts  for  their  being  tired  of  their  country  UU-^ 
tites  with  their  husbands,  aud  for  their  saying  so  oHen, 
"Well !  this  is  not  living!"  It  seems  it  was  all  for 
want  of  love,  an  omission  which  they  resolve  not  to 
be  mucli  longer  guilty  of. 
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Mr.  Dryden  expreasee  himself  with  still  more  energy 
upon  this  subject  in  Aurengzebe,  and  paints  it  in  the 
warmest  and  most  glowing  colours.  With  him  it  is 
the  pleasure, 

"  Where  Nature  sums  op  all  her  Joys  in  one ;" 

and  which 

"So  fills  the  senses,  that  the  soul  seems  fled, 
"  Aod  thought  itself  does  for  the  time  lie  dead." 

Must  not  such  lively  descriptions  as  these,  indepen- 
dently of  certain  hints  of  nature,  tempt  curiosity  to 
make  a  trial  of  the  truth  ?  And  is  it  possible  not  to 
pity,  rather  than  blame  the  experiments  which  a  lady 
is  thus  strongly  prompted  to  make  ? 

It  would  be  endless  to  specify  the  particular  plays 
which  I  must  totally  prohibit ;  but  I  believe  the  best 
and  shortest  general  rule  that  I  can  give  my  country- 
women is  absolutely  to  abstain  from  all  those  which 
they  like  best. 


COMMON  SENSE. 

Saturday,  Febedaet  11, 1788.  No.  54. 

"Ne  Titam  transeaot,  veluti  pecora ;  qun  natura  prona,  atque  ventri 
"  obedientia  finxit."  Sallubt. 

Taste  is  now  the  fashionable  word  of  the  fashion- 
able world.  Everything  must  be  done  with  taste: 
that  is  settled ;  but  where,  and  what  that  taste  is,  is 
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not  quite  so  certain,  for  afler  all  the  pains  I  have 
takeu  to  find  out  what  was  meant  by  the  word^  aad 
rbcthcT  those  who  u.se  il  ofleuest  had  auy  clear  idea 
lexed  to  it,  I  have  only  been  able  negatively  to 
discover,  that  they  do  not  mean  their  own  natural 
taste,  but,  on  tlie  (contrary,  that  they  have  sacrificed  it 
to  an  imaginary  one,  of  which  they  can  give  no 
account.  They  build  houses  in  taste,  which  they 
cannot  live  in  with  convenlency  ;*  they  suffer  with 
impatience  the  music  they  pretend  to  hear  witli  rapt- 
ure; and  they  even  cat  nothing  they  like,  for  the 
sake  of  eating  in  taste. 

Not  for  himself,  be  sees,  or  bean,  or  eat» ; 
ArlJsts  mUHt  chomo  hu  picturca,  munlc,  moaU. 

It  is  certuin  the  Com  maud  men  ta,  now  so  much, 
n^lected,  if  not  abrogated,  might  be  observed  with 
much  less  Kelf-deuial  than  thette  imaginary  laws  of 
taste,  to  which  so  exact  and  scrupulous  an  obedience 
is  paid. 

I  take  taste,  when  not  used  for  the  sensation  of  the 
palate,  which  is  its  proper  significiition,  to  be  a  meta- 
phor, to  ex|>res9  that  judgment  eacli  man  forms  to 
himself  of  those  things  which  are  not  contained  in 
auy  certain  rules,  and  which  admit  of  no  demonstra- 
tion :  thus  circles  and  equilateral  triangles  allow  of  no 
taste,  they  must  be  as  they  are;  but  the  colours  they 
are  drawn  in,  or  tlie  materials  they  are  made  of,  de- 

*  Tltia  wu  the  COM  of  a  Geoeral,  wbo,  having  appUod  to  an  BnglUh 
Dobleinan,  celebrated  in  bt«  tast«  for  arcbitecturv,  to  direct  tbe  build- 
ing of  a  houM  for  bimsfllf,  had  oiie  cMmirticlcvl  iudvcii  with  great 
•lagance  and  regularity  on  tJio  ouUidc,  but  ultogctlier  dotituto  of 
enry  convenience  fur  &  lamiljr  to  live  in.  Lurd  Choiterfitild,  upon 
tecint;  it,  told  Lbe  Qeoi^ral,  "If  I  had  ynur  hou«o,  I  would  hire  tli« 
**  opiraaite  one  to  live  in,  and  enjoy  the  proDpect."     (Xoteby  Dr.  Maty.) 
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pcnd  upon  fancy  or  toste. — In  building,  there  are 
certain  necessary  rules  founded  upon  nature,  a^,  thai 
the  stronger  must  8Up|>ort  tlie  weaker,  &c.,  hut  the  or- 
namental and  convenient  parts  are  the  objects  of  taste. 
Hence  arises  the  propriety  of  the  metaphor,  because 
taste  in  everything  is  undetermined  an<l  personal,  as 
in  the  palate  and  all  our  other  senses;  nay,  even  our 
minds  are  as  differently  affected  as  our  palates  by  the 
same  things,  when  those  things  ai-e  not  of  a  nature  to ' 
be  ascertained  and  demonstrated. 

However,  this  riglit  of  ta-sting  for  one's-sclf,  which 
seeros  to  be  the  natural  privilege  of  mankind,  Is  now' 
totally  surrendered  even  in  the  proper  sense  of  thej 
word;  and  if  a  man  would  be  well  received  in  good] 
company,  he  must  eat,  though  with  reluctance,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  some  eminent  glutton  at  Paris,  pro- 
mulgated   here  by  the  last  imported  Frendi  cook^, 
wishing  all  the  while  within  himself,  that  he  durst 
avow  his  natural   taste  for   good    native   beef  and! 
pudding. 

The  absurdity,  as  well  as  the  real  ill  consequences^ 
of  this  prevailing  affectation,  have,  I  confess,  excited 
my  wrath;  and  I  resolved  that  the  nobility  and| 
gentry  of  this  kingdom  should  not  go  on  to  ruin 
their  fortunes  and  constitutions,  without  hearing  atj 
least  the  representations  and  admonitions  of  commonj 
sense. 

Eating,  itself,  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  a  subject 
humiliation  than  of  pride,  since  the  imperfection  of' 
our  nature  ap|)eurs  in  the  daily  necessity  we  lie  under 
of  recruiting  it  in  that  manner^  so  that  one  would 
think  the  only  care  of  a  rational  being  should  he,  to, 
repair  bis  decaying  fabric  as  cheap  as  i)oesible.    But  I 
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the  present  fashion  is  directly  contrary:  and  eating, 
now,  is  the  greatest  pride,  business,  and  expense  of 
life,  and  that,  too*  not  to  sup^wrt,  but  tx)  destroy 
nature. 

The  frugal  meal  was  anciently  the  time  of  unbend- 
ing the  mind  by  cheerful  aud  improving  conversa- 
tion, and  the  table-talk  of  ingenious  men  has  been 
tliought  worth  trunsmitting  to  posterity.  Tlic  metd  is 
now  at  ouce  llie  most  frivolous  and  moat  serious  part 
of  life.  Tlie  niirul  is  hvni  to  tlio  utmost,  and  all  the 
attention  exerted,  for  wliat?  the  critical  examination 
of  compound  dishes :  and  if  any  two  or  three  people 
liappen  to  start  some  useful  or  agrtujable  subject  of 
couverwjitiou,  tliey  are  sfton  iiiierrupied,  aud  over- 
powered by  the  ecstatic  inteijections  of,  cxcellcDtl  ex- 
quisite! delicious!  Pray,  taste  tliis;  you  never  cat  a 
better  thing  in  your  life.  Is  that  good?  Is  it  tender? 
Is  it  seasoned  enough  ?  Would  it  have  Iwcn  better 
80  ?  Of  such  wretclied  stuff  as  this  does  the  present 
table-talk  wholly  consist,  in  open  defiance  of  all  coa- 
verefttion  and  common  sense.  I  could  heartily  wish 
that  a  collection  of  it  were  to  be  published  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  performers ;  but,  for  want  of 
that,  I  shall  givu  my  readers  a  short  specimen  of  the 
moet  ingenious  table-talk  1  have  lately  heard  carried 
on  with  most  wit  and  spirit. 

My  iiord  having  ta.sted  and  duly  considered  the 
Bcchamele,  shook  his  head,  and  then  offered  as  his 
opinion  to  the  company,  that  the  garlic  waa  not 
enougli  concealed,  but  earnestly  desired  to  know  their 
sentiments,  aud  be^ed  they  would  taste  it  with 
attention. 

Tho  company,  after   proper  deliberation,  replied, 
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that  they  were  of  his  Lordship'**  opinion,  and  tlml 
the  garlic  did  indeed  distiuguJab  itself  too  iniicli :  but 
the  maUre  tVMtel  interiweing  represented,  that  they 
were  now  aLronger  than  ever  Jn  garlic  at  Parie ;  upon 
which  the  company,  one  and  all,  gait],  tliat  altcrcil  tiie 
case. 

My  Lord,  having  sagaciously  smelt  at  the  breech 
of  a  rabbit,  wiped  his  noee,  gave  a  shrug  of  some 
diasatisfacLion,  and  then  informed  the  company,  ibat 
it  was  not  absolutely  a  bad  one,  but  that  he  heartily 
wished  it  had  been  kept  a  day  longer.  Ay,  Baid  Sir 
Thonia8j  with  an  emphasis,  a  rabbit  must  be  kept 
And  with  the  gute  m  too,  added  the  Colonel,  or  tbe| 
devil  could  not  eat  it.  Here  the  inaUri:  (VhSiH  again 
interposed,  and  eaJd  that  they  eat  tlieir  rubbib^  mucb 
sooner  now  than  they  used  to  do  at  Paris.  Are  you 
sure  of  that?  said  my  Lord,  with  some  vivacity.  Yee, 
replied  the  maUre  d'hotei,  the  cook  liad  a  letter  aboati 
it  last  niglit.  I  am  not  sorry  for  that,  rejoined  my 
Lord ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  naturally  love  to 
eat  my  me^t  before  it  stinks.  The  rest  of  the  oora- 
juiny,  and  even  tlie  Colonel  himself,  coufeesed  the 
same. 

This  ingenious  and  edifying  kind  of  convereatioa 
continued,  without  the  lea^t  interruption  from  common 
sense,  through  four  courses,  which  lasted  four  hours, 
till  the  company  could  neitlter  swallow  nor  utter  any- 
thing more. 

A  very  great  |>er8on  among  tlie  ancient«  was  very 
pro{>erly  a^ked,  if  he  was  not  ashamed  to  play  so  well 
upon  the  6ddle  ?  And  one  may  surely  with  as  much 
reason  ask  these  illustrious  moderns,  if  they  are  not 
ashamed  of  being  such  good  cooks. 
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It  is  really  not  to  be  imagined  with  what  profound 
:nowledge  and  erudition  our  men  of  quality  now 
treat  these  culinary  subjects;  and  I  cannot  but  hope 
that  such  excellent  critics  will  tit  last  turn  authors 
themselves;  nay,  I  daily  expect  to  see  a  digest  of  the 
whole  art  of  cookery  by  some  person  of  honour. 

I  cannot  help  hiuling,  by  the  way,  to  these  accurate 
kitchen  critics,  that  it  does  not  become  them  to  be 
facetious  and  satirical  upon  those  dissertations  which 
ladies  sometimes  hold  u^ton  their  dress,  the  subject 
being  by  no  means  so  low  nor  so  trifling. 

Though  such  a  degree  of  affected  gluttony,  aecom- 
paiiie<l  with  such  frivolous  discourses,  is  pardonable  in 
tliose  who  are  little  superior  to  the  animals  they  de- 
rour,  and  who  are  oi\\y  fruges  consumere  nali,  I  am 
anrprisHil  and  hurt  when  I  see  men  of  parts  fall  into 
it,  since  it  not  only  suspends  the  exercise  of  tiicir 
parts  for  the  present,  but  impairs  them,  togetlier  with 
their  health,  for  the  future:  and,  if  fools  could  con- 
trive, I  should  tliiuk  they  had  (mnlrived  this  nietliod 
of  bringing  men  of  sense  down  to  them;  for  it  is 
certain,  that  when  a  corajxiny  is  thus  gorged,  glutted, 
and  loaded,  there  is  not  the  least  difference  between 
the  most  stupid  and  the  wittiest  man  in  it. 


What  life  in  all  thtit  Ample  body  say, 
What  h«Bv«Dl)-  particl«  iiinpirim  the  cluy? 
The  8oul  »ut»idfi»,  a»<)  wickedly  ioclinua 
ToBMin  but  tnorUil  even  in  nound  clivines. 


t  Though  an  excess  in  wine  is  highly  blamable,  it 
surely  ranch  more  pardonable,  as  the  progressive 
eps  to  it  are  cheerful,  animating,  and  seducing :  the 
melancholy  are  for  a  while  relieved,  the  grave  are 
Bulivened,  and  the  witty  and  the  gay  seem  almost  in- 
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8[>ire<l ;  whereai^  in  eating,  aflor  nature  is  onco  satisfied, 
which  ahe  soon  is.  every  additional  morsel  carriee 
dnlneas  and  stupidity  nlong  with  it. 

Moreover,  these  glorious  toils  are  crowned  with  the 
just  rewantft  of  all  chronical  distempers;  the  gout,  the 
stone,  the  scurvy,  and  the  jialsy,  are  the  never-failing 
trophies  uf  their  achievements.  Were  theee  honours, 
like  simple  knightliood,  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  those 
who  had  merited  thera,  it  would  be  no  great  matter; 
but,  unfortunatt'Iy,  like  baronetship,  they  descend  to 
and  visit  their  innocent  children.  It  is  already  tctj 
easy  to  distinguish  at  sight  the  puny  eon  of  a  com- 
ptjund  efUremets^  from  the  lusty  offspring  of  beef  and 
pudding:  and,  I  am  persuaded,  the  next  generation 
of  the  nobility  will  be  a  race  of  pale-faced,  spindle- 
shanked  Lilliputians,  the  most  vigorotis  of  whom  will 
not  come  up  to  an  abortion  of  John  de  Gauut'a.  Nor 
does  the  mischief  even  stop  here ;  for,  as  the  men  of 
fashion  frequently  eondascend  Uj  cotnmunicate  them- 
Belvee  to  families  of  inferior  rank,  but  better  consti- 
tutions, they  enervate  those  families  too,  and  jirceent 
them  with  sickly  helpless  children,  to  the  great  preju- 
dice of  t)ie  trade  and  manutUctures  of  this  kingdom. 

Some  people  Iiavo  imagined,  and  not  without  some 
degree  of  probability,  that  animal  food  comiuunicates 
its  qualities  with  its  nourishment.  In  this  supposition 
it  was,  that  Achilles,  who  was  not  only  born  and  bred, 
but  fed  up  too,  for  a  hero,  was  nourished  with  the 
marrow  of  lions  ;  and  we  all  know  what  a  fine  lion  he 
turned  out  at  last.  Should  this  rule  hold,  it  roust  be 
a  melancholy  rcHection  to  consider,  that  the  principal 
ingreditiut  in  the  fooil  of  our  piincipal  nobility  ia 
eesence  of  swine. 
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The  Ep;yptian8,  wlio  were  a  wise  nation,  lho«f;ht  so 
niucli  dependetl  upon  diet,  tliat  they  dieted  thoir  Kings, 
jind  prc4^cribed  by  law  both  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  Iheir  food.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  those 
bills  of  fare  are  not  presfrved  to  tliis  time,  since  they 
might  have  been  of  singidar  use  in  all  monarchical 
governments ;  but  it  in  reasonable  to  be  conjecturixl, 
from  the  wisdom  of  that  people,  that  they  allowed 
their  Kings  no  atinients  of  a  bilious  or  a  choleric  na- 
ture, and  only  such  as  sweetened  their  juicen,  cooled 
their  blood,  and  enlivened  their  faculties,  if  they  had 
any. 

The  common  people  of  this  kingdom  are  dieted  by 
laws ;  for,  by  an  Act  pasfied  about  two  years  ago,  not 
less  advantageous  to  the  Crown  than  to  the  people,  the 

Kiw  of  a  liquor,  which  destroyed  both  tlieir  minds  and 
heir  bodies,  was  wistdy  [m^hibited,  and,  by  repeated 
lotB  of  Parliament,  their  food  is  reduced  to  a  very 
modest  and  wliolesome  proportion.  Surely  then  the 
^nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom  deserve  some  at- 
B^ention  too,  not  so  much  indeed  for  their  own  sakes,  as 
Hfor  the  sake  of  the  public,  which  is  in  some  measure 
under  their  care:  for  if  a  porter,  when  full  of  gin, 
Hpould  not  do  his  business,  I  am  apt  to  think  a  Privy 
HOouncillor,  when  loaded  with  four  courses,  will  but 
Vbungle  at  his. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  number  of  persons,  not 
^b>ver-]ively  at  t>est,  should  meet  of  an  evening  to  cou- 
^cert  and  deliberate  ni>on  public  mea-sures  of  tluMitmost 
^consequence,  grunting  under  the  load  and  repletion  of 
^^e  strongest  menie,  panting  almost  In  vain  for  breath, 
but  quite  in  vain  for  thought,  and  reminded  only  of 
eir  existence  by  the  unsavoury  returns  of  an  olio; 
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what  good  could  be  expected  from  such  a  consultation' 
Thti  best  one  could  ho\*e  for  would  be,  timt  they  were 
only  assembled  for  show,  and  uot  for  use;  not  to  pro- 
pose or  advise,  but  silently  to  submit  to  the  orders  of 
some  one  man  there,  who,  feeding  like  a  rational  creat- 
ure, might  have  tlic  use  of  his  understanding. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  consideralion 
of  the  legislature,  whether  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
pass  an  Act  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  eating, 
and  assign  certain  diets  to  certain  ranks  and  statiunB. 
I  would  humbly  suggest  the  strict  vegetable  as  the 
properest  Ministerial  diet,  being  exceedingly  tender  of 
those  faculties  in  which  the  public  is  so  highly  inter* 
ested,  and  very  unwilling  they  should  be  clogged  or 
incumbered. 

But  I  do  most  seriously  recommend  it  to  tlioe^c  who, 
from  their  rank  and  situation  in  life,  settle  the  f>ish- 
ions,  and  whose  examples  will  in  these  sorts  of  thiuga 
always  be  followed,  that  they  will,  by  their  example^ 
which  will  be  more  effectual  llian  any  law,  not  only 
put  a  stop  to,  but  reform,  the  ridiculous,  expensive, 
and  pernicious  luxury  of  tables;  they  are  the  [)eople 
whom  all  inferior  ranks  imitate  as  for  as  they  are 
able,  and  commonly  much  farther.  It  Is  their  fatal 
example  that  has  seduced  the  gentry,  and  people  of 
smaller  fortune,  into  this  nasty  and  ruinous  excess. 
Let  their  example  then  at  last  reclaim  them ;  let  those 
who  are  able  to  bear  the  expend,  and  known  not  to 
grudge  it,  give  the  first  blow  to  this  extravagant  folly ; 
let  them  avow  their  own  natural  taste,  for  nature  is  in 
everything  plain  and  simple,  and  gratify  it  dcoently 
at  a  frugal  and  wholesome  table,  instead  of  purchasing 
stupidity  and  distempers  at  the  expense  of  their  time 
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their  estates.  And  they  may  depend  upon  it, 
tliat  a  fashion  bo  convenient,  tis  to  tiie  fortunes  and 
the  constitutions  of  their  fellow-subjecte,  will  eheer- 
fiilly  he  followed, and  universally  prevail,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  public. 


COMMON  SENSE. 

SArtTRDAr,  MAROn  4,  1738. 


No.  67. 


TOOK  my  leave  some  time  ago  of  the  daily  silly 
Gazetteers,  and  promised  to  take  no  furtlicr  notice  of 
them;  hnt  then  I  only  promi>;ed  that  imjxinity  to 
their  folly  and  absurdity.  Now,  wltether  they  under- 
stood that  amnesty  to  extend  farther  than  I  meant  it, 
or  whether,  with  the  last  three  or  fonrHhillings  paid 
them  by  Mr.  Pounce  with  a  P.,  they  likewise  received 
ordere  to  be  saucy  and  impertinent,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but,  be  that  as  it  will,  they  have  of  late  been  so  ira- 
pndently  personal  uj>on  one  worthy  gentleman,*  that 
cannot  help  stepping  a  little  out  of  my  way  to  give 
lem  a  kick.  Nor  is  this  the  greatest  provocation 
they  have  given  me ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  regard 
I  have  for  tlie  character  of  that  young  gentleman, 
with  whom  they  arc  so  free,  I  am  more  incensed 
against  them  for  disturbing  the  ashcH  of  the  dead,  and 
for  pnMumiug,  as  they  do,  to  touch  Cicero  with  their 
imput-e  and  unhallowed  hands.  I  therefore  begin,  by 
absolutely  forbidding  them  even  to  mention,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  name  of  Cicero,  till  they  have  first 

Mr.,  A/terwardfl  Lard  Lylteiton.    He  bad  boon  rrceully  anailvd 
the  OueUeere,  both  in  rente  %nA  prose,  as  a  polkicAl  adherent  of 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  aad  Otffarrr  in  bU  household. 
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read  and  iindcretootl  liira  in  the  original ;  which,  as  1 
take  it,  aiuouute  to  a  perpetual  prohibition. 

I  hare  so  much  charity  for  the  poor  devils,  as  to 
believe  they  would  not  write  at  all,  if  they  could  h^p 
it,  and  that  they  would  write  better  if  they  could,  I 
never  looketl  upon  their  daily  labours  aa  voluntary, 
but  considered  them  as  the  production  of  heads  and 
Btomachs  equally  empty,  and  I  really  took  in  their 
papers  out  of  charity,  for,  as  to  any  other  use  I  make 
of  them,  I  might  be  supplied  cheaper ;  but  1  rauflt  tell 
them  that,  if  they  grow  personally  scurrilous,  I  shnll 
withdraw  my  charily,  and  common  seune  shall  pursue 
them,  though  indued  I  fear  it  will  never  overtake  them. 

By  what  I  can  understand  of  tiieJr  pa]>ers,  they 
seeui  to  have  a  gi'eat  ditjUke  to  a  certain  young  geutlo* 
man,  whom  they  have  sometimes  almost  called  by  his 
own  name,  and  of  late  by  a  hard  Latin  name.  I 
confess  it  is  very  natural  they  should  dislike  him,  nor 
am  I  in  the  least  surprised  that  he  should  be  the  ob- 
ject of  their  satire,  when  I  consider  the  useful  subjects 
of  their  panegyrics;  but  tlien  I  must  intimate  to  thomt 
that  they  proceed  very  injudiciously,  and  do  him  a 
service  which  they  little  intended.  Would  they  hurt 
him,  they  should  commend  him,  for  they  uro  very 
sure  tliat  nobody  will  take  their  words  for  anything; 
but  when  such  wretched  advocates,  and  profligate 
Ijanegyrisls  of  corruption,  o{>pression,  fraud,  and  alt 
|K>litical  immorality,  direct  their  satire  at  one  man,  it 
is  marking  him  out  to  the  public,  aa  a  person  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  all  the  opi)OsItes  of  those  vices. 
The  execution  too  of  their  design  is  aa  injudicious,  as 
the  design  itself.  They,  somewhere  or  other,  had  an 
imperfect  account  of  one  Cicero,  who  had  no  mind 
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one  Csecilius,  a  young  rann,  should  be  tho  prose- 
itor  of  one  Verrcs,  an  old  rogue;  imd  that  this  same 
ro  had  lold  thid  Ctecilius,  that  be  wtis  too  vuiu 
id  enterpriaing  for  so  yourtg  a  man,  and  wholly  un* 
lual  to  the  task  he  undertook.  This  they  thought 
a  pure  scnip  of  hietory  for  tluMn,  and  resolved  to 
apply  it  imoiediately ;  when  behold  the  misfortuue 
that  always  attends  ignorance  and  presumption!  .ill 
Be  particular  circumstances  of  that  affair  made 
againat  tiiem,  and  suggented  ugly  applicuiiouB  else- 
here.  When  I  saw  that  they  made  this  young 
mtlemai)  Callus,  I  was  really  afraid  for  them,  and 
it  on  with  im]>atience  to  see  whom  they  would 
be  Verres:  but  I  perceived  they  had  prudently 
-oided  this  danger,  and  wisely,  as  they  tliought, 
bbed  their  patron  Honensius,  who  was  a  great  lover 
pictures  and  statues,  and  wiw  bribed  by  a  gphynx 
curious  workmaushi])  and  of  inestimable  value,  to 
pear  as  the  advocate  of  the  most  ilagltious  fellow, 
d  the  most  infamous  cause,  that  Rome  ever  knew. 
He  prostituted  his  elo«:iueuce  to  tlie  defence  of  pecu- 
tion  and  corruption,  and,  by  screening  tlie  most  in- 
ruoas  of  men,  became  little  less  so  himself.  This 
rcumstant'e  is  an  unlucky  one;  I  leave  it  with  tliem 
consider  of. 

As  to  their  Csecilius  himHclf,  it  is  well  known  to 
•erybody  but  them,  that  he  was  a  sham  prosecutor, 
on  by  Verrcs,  himself,  to  prevent  a  real  one.  He 
ul  been  a  sharer  both  of  his  plunder  and  of  his 
aiU,  and,  upon  a  pretended  concerted  quarrel  be- 
Veen  them,  offered  himself  as  the  properest  person 
prosecute  this  affair;  but  Cicero,  who  was  in 
imeet,  and  determined  that  justice  should  be  done 
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upon  SO  notorious  an  offender,  diacovered  and  defeated 
tliisslrutagcin,  obtained  the  munagoinent  of  tlie  cause, 
pushed  it  with  vigour  and  »biUttes,  and  got  the  crim- 
inal condemnwi.  Was  tho  character  of  CeeciliuH  rpally 
applicable  to  this  young  gentleman,  were  there  any 
hopes  that  he  could  ever  be  brought  to  screen  the  raoBt 
notorious  corruption,  I  dare  say,  he  would  meet  with 
the  approbation,  instead  of  the  ceuHure,  of  this  virtu- 
ous Bociety ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  it  is  his  un- 
likeness  to  Cfficilius,  and  his  resemblance  to  TuUy, 
which  have  drawn  their  indignation  upon  him. 

A  late  very  ingenious  author  has  most  judiciously 
obaerved,  in  his  incom|>arahle  and  short  essay  towards 
a  character,  <&:c.,  that  pictures  ou^ht  to  be  like  the 
peruoiiB  they  are  drawn  for,  nay,  so  like,  as  to  be 
known  by  their  acquaintance:  but  these  wretched 
rogues  are  conscious  they  are  such  bad  painters,  that, 
under  the  aigna  they  daub,  they  always  write  the 
name.  It  is  sometimes  a  certain  young  gentleman, 
who  is  tall  and  lean  ;  at  other  timci^  it  is  one  who  was 
CofTeror  about  seventeen  years  ago;  and  indeed  If  it 
was  not  for  these  helj>8, 1,  who  am  their  only  reader, 
should  be  at  a  great  Ices  to  know  whom  they  mean. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  sort  of  fellows  this  in- 
genious society  was  composed  of;  for,  that  their  paper 
is  a  mosaic  work  of  folly  is  evident ;  and  I  imagine  it 
consists  of  a  parcel  of  poor  devils,  who  have  either 
failed  in  their  t^veral  trades,  or  who  hud  never  parts 
enough  to  be  bound  out,  assisted  sometimes  by  what 
they  call  an  abU  hand,  such  as  a  mongrel  lawyer,  a 
tattered  Reverend,  or  a  facetious  clerk  of  an  office; 
who,  by  sending  them  a  paper  now  and  then,  gel  them 
a  holiday  from  their  daily  dnidgery  ;  and  here  I  can- 
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not  lielp  condoling  with  them  for  the  irreparable  loss 
they  have  lately  sustained,  by  the  uutimely  auJ  vio- 
lent deatli  of  Mr.  Ciirr,*  who,  I  am  told,  was  reckoned 
their  top  hand.  So  far  is  certain,  that  the  Under- 
Sfaeriff,  to  whom  that  unhappy  author  gave  his  pa])ers, 
WB8  so  struck  with  the  similitude  of  Biyle  between 
them  and  tlie  Daily  Gazetteers,  that  he  was  heard  to 
say,  however  justly  Mr.  Carr  might  have  suffered, 
the  administration  would  still  have  a  great  loee  of 
him. 

A3  to  those  of  his  fraternity,  who  still  survive  and 
write,  I  have  no  more  time  to  lose  upon  them,  than 
just  to  say,  that  when  they  answer  this,  if  they  are 
ordered  so  to  do,  I  absolutely  bur  their  suppfjsing  it 
to  be  written  by  the  gentleman  himself,  whom  it  ia 
designed  to  vindicate.  This  tliey  have  often  practised, 
and  seem  to  think  it  very  cunning,  whereas  it  cannot 
possibly  pass  on  any  mortal ;  for  there  is  not,  certainly, 
more  than  one  man  in  the  kingdom,  whose  condition 
is  so  bad,  that  he  could  not  find  a  friend  to  write  in 
defence  of  him,  when  attacked,  without  being  paid 
for  it.t 

Having  said  thus  much  to  these  miserable  journey- 
men, whom  the  world  and  I  equally  despise,  1  will 
just  drop  one  word  to  their  paymaster,  whoever  he 
may  be;  which  is,  that  if  he  either  encourages  or 
Buffers  these  scurrilities  upon  the  private  concerns  and 
characters  of  others,  who  have  always  scorned  to  attack 
bim  out  of  his  public  character,  let  him  strictly  ex- 
amine himself,  and  his  own  circumstances,  and  con- 

•  Ue  WM  »ti  uttomey,  Riit)  tens  concerned  in  a  ooDsitlersble  rofabeiy  j 
tor  which  he  wns  tried,  cant,  and  executed.     (Note  by  Dr.  Maty.) 
t  An  •lluMOn  Id  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  Prime  Minuter. 
Vol.  V.  16 
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8ider  whelher  ample  returns  may  not  be  made  bim  by 
better  pens,  and  witb  more  truth,  tban  ever  were  or 
vrill  be  employed  on  his  side. 


COMMON  SENSE. 

Saturday,  OcroBBit  14,  1788. 


Xo.  89. 


BvcH  is  the  uncertainty  and  anatabllity  of  the 
things  of  this  world,  that  there  is  scarce  any  event 
which  ought  to  surprise  us,  or  Jinylhing  new  to  be  said 
upon  it.  The  greatest  empires,  and  iiest  modelled 
governments,  have  been  suddenly  overturned  by  un- 
espeetetl  occurrences  of  unlucky  and  unforeseen  acci- 
dents. Notwithstanding  wliich,  when  one  sees  greftt 
and  sudden  revolutions  hap|WD,  one  cannot  help 
falling  into  trite  obaervation.i,whicha  tlioiisand  events 
of  the  same  kind  had  suggested  to  thousands  of  people 
before. 

I  confess  tliis  happened  to  me  lately,  when  I  heard 
tliat  Operas  were  no  more,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when 
the  vigour  iind  success,  with  which  a  »ut>Hcnption  waa 
carried  on,  both  by  the  great  and  the  fair,  seemed  to 
promise  tbem  in  their  fullest  lustre.  "Shall  the 
"Kings  and  the  Ministers  of  the  earth,"  crie<l  I,  "be 
"surprised  when  their  heat-coucerled  schemes  are 
"  defeated  ;  schemes  which  it  is  generally  the  common 
"interest  of  mankind  to  defeat?  and  must  we  behold, 
"  unmoved,  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  that  great  design, 
"which  the  common  pleasures  of  mankind  seemed 
"engaged  to  support?"  Many  other  reflections  oc- 
curred to  me,  which,  though  I  thought  new  al  the 
time,  I  am  aiuce  persuaded  were  made  by  tlic  Assyr- 
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ians,  the  Metles,  the  Persians,  and  others,  upon  the 
subvention  of  tJieir  several  empires;  and  Lhorefoi-e  I 
filial)  not  trouble  my  readers  with  them. 

But  I  came  at  last  to  consider,  as  I  always  do,  how 
far,  and  in  wimt  manner,  this  great  event  might  pos- 
sibly affect  tlie  public,  and  whether  the  cessation  of 
Operas  would  prove  a  national  loss  or  a  national  ad- 
vantage :  for  public  diversions  are  by  no  means  things 
indifTerent;  they  give  a  right  or  n  wrong  turn  to  the 
niiods  of  the  |>eople,  and  the  wisest  government  in 
the  world,  I  mean,  to  be  sure,  our  own,  thought  so 
not  above  two  years  ago,  and  pnidently  subjected  all 

tour  public  entertainments  to  the  wisdom  and  care  of 
llie  Lord  Chamberlain,  his  licenser,  or  his  liceoser'a 
deputy-Iicenwer. 
Was  I  to  follow  the  examples  of  the  greatest  histo- 
rians, I  should  scarcli  into,  and  jissign,  the  causes  of 
this  revolution,  and  might  possibly  aiSrm,  with  more 
certainty  than  tbey  commonly  do,  tliat  the  unskilful- 
ness  of  the  compost^rs,  the  immoderate  pro6t  of  the 
performere,  tlxe  partialities  of  the  governors,  and  the 
inflacnce  of  foreign  mistresses,  nuturally  produced 
this  eveuL  But  I  wave,  at  present,  these  reflections, 
iu  order  to  consider  the  effects  of  music  in  general. 

Music  was  held  in  great  esteem  among  the  ancients, 
particularly  the  Greeks,  who  looked  upon  it  as  the 
necessary  part  of  the  ednc-ation  of  their  youth,  and 
thought  the  due  regulatinu  of  it  worthy  the  care  of 
their  laws;  insomuch,  that  Timotlieus  was  condemned 
by  a  decree  of  the  Lacedfemonians,  for  introducing 
innovations  in  their  music,  and  cornipting  the  true 
establijjhed  taste.  Which  decree  Boetius  has  pre- 
served to  OS  in  the  urigiual.     It  says,  that  Timotheus 
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of  Miletum,  being  come  into  their  town,  hiid  shown 
great  disregard  to  the  noeient  music,  and  the  ancient 
lyre;  tliat  he  had  multiplied  tlie  soundt:)  of  one  and 
the  strings  of  the  otiier  ;  and  that,  inetead  of  the  pluD, 
expressive  manner  of  singing,  he  had  inTcntc*!  a  fan- 
tastical new  one,  where  he  had  introduced  the  chro- 
matic, &c.  He  was  therefore  publicly  reprimanded 
by  the  Ephori,  and  his  lyre  was  ordered  to  be  altered. 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the 
astonishing  effects  which  the  Ix'et  historians  itssure  ua 
music  hatl  in  those  days,  and  of  which  I  shall  give 
some  instances. 

The  Pyrrhic  tune,  as  is  well  known,  had  such  a 
martial  influence,  that,  in  a  very  little  time,  it  set  the 
audience  a-fighting,  whether  they  would  or  not.  This 
tune,  by  tlie  way,  must  have  infinitely  exceeded  our 
best  modern  marches,  which,  by  what  I  have  been 
able  to  observe  in  Hyde  Park,  rather  sets  our  army 
a-dancing  than  a-fighting.  I  ascrilie  this  ilifference 
wholly  to  the  unskilfulness  of  our  modern  composers; 
for  I  will  never  believe  that  my  countrymen  have  not 
as  much  potential  courage  in  them  as  the  Greeks,  if 
pro])erly  excited.  I  therefore  wish  the  Pyrrhic  tnae 
bad  been  transmitted  down  to  us,  to  have  been  used  in 
proper  places,  and  upon  proper  occasions. 

The  Phrygian  music  inclined  as  much  to  love;  and 
Quintilian  tells  us  that  Pythagoras,  having  observed  a 
young  man  so  iullaiued  by  this  Phrygian  modulation 
that  he  was  going  to  offer  violence  to  a  lady  of  condi- 
tion, iiimicdiatcly  ordered  the  in^triimcnts  to  play  in 
a  graver  measure,  called  the  spondee,  which  instantly 
checked  the  gallant's  desires,  and  sareil  the  lady's 
cha&tity.     A  strong   instance   thia  of   the  force  of 
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iiiftic,  au<l  the  sagacity  of  tlie  p1iitosoj>]ier!  thoiigli 
by  tlie  way,  if  tlmt  Phrygian  movement  lind  tii«  sarae 
effect  upon  the  lady,  which  it  had  upon  the  gentleman, 
the  pliilosopher's  interposition  might  possibly  be  but 
unwelcome.  Our  Ojieras  have  not  been  known  to 
occasion  any  attcnipUi  of  this  violent  nature;  which 
I  likewise  impute  to  the  effectB  of  the  composition, 
and  not  to  any  degree  of  iii*fensibility  or  modesty  in 
our  youth,  who,  it  must  be  owned,  give  a  fair  hearing 
to  music,  and  whose  short  bobs  seem  admirably  con- 
trived for  the  better  reception  of  ijounds. 

Dion  CbryBoetomuB  informs  us,  tliat  the  musician 
Tiraotheus,  phiying  one  day  upon  Llic  flute  before 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  movement  called  Ortios, 
that  Prince  immediately  laid  hold  of  his  great  sword, 
and  was  with  difficulty  hindered  from  doing  mischief, 
restrained,  no  doubt,  by  some  prudent  and  pacific 
Minister.     And  Mr,  Dryden,  in  his  celebrated  Ode 

[upon  St,  Cecilia's  Day,  represents  that  hero  alter- 
nately affected,  in  the  highest  degree,  by  tender  or 
martial  sounds,  now  languishing  in  the  arms  of  his 
courtesan,  Thais,  and  anon  furious,  snatching  a  flam- 
beau, and  setting  fire  to  the  town  of  Pergeiwlis,  This 
we  have  lately  heard  set  bo  music  by  the  great  Mr. 
Handel,  who,  for  a  modern,  certainly  excels  in  the 
Ortios,  or  warlike  measure.  But  we  have  some  reason 
to  think  that  the  impressions,  which  it  was  observed 

rto  make  U[>on  the  audience,  soon  gave  way  to  the 
Phi^gian  or  lascivious  movement. 

I  am  apt  to  believe  that  in  music,  as  in  many  other 
arts  and  sciences,  we  fall  in  finitely  short  of  the  ancients. 
For  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  we  should  be  open  to  the 
same  imj>res8ious,  if  our  composers  had  but  the  skill 
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to  make  Uiem.  However,  Ibougli  mu^ic  does  not  now 
causv  those  surprising  cSccts  which  it  ilid  formerly,  it 
sdtl  retains  power  enougli  over  men's  passions  to  make 
it  wortli  our  care :  and  I  tieard  gonib  pcrsone,  equally 
skilled  in  music  and  politics,  assert  that  King  James 
was  sung  and  fiddled  out  of  this  kingdom  by  the 
Protestant  tune  of  Lillybullero;  and  that  somelxniy 
else  would  have  l>een  fiddled  into  it  again,  if  a  certain 
treasonable  Jacobite  tune  liud  not  been  timely  silenced 
by  the  unwearied  [Miins  and  diligence  of  tiie  admiuis- 
tration. 

The  bag-pipe,  I  am  credibly  informed,  has  been 
known  to  have  a  wonderful  effect  upon  our  countrj-- 
men  the  North  Britons,  and  to  influence  whole  ctaus; 
which  I  am  thu  more  inclined  to  believe,  beeuuse  I 
have  really  seen  it  do  strange  tbinga  Iiere. 

The  Swiss,  who  are  not  a  j>eople  of  the  quickest 
sensations,  have  at  this  time  a  tunc,  which,  when 
played  upon  their  fifes,  inspires  them  with  such  a  luve 
of  their  country,  that  they  run  liome  as  fast  as  they 
can:  which  tune  is  therefore,  under  aevcre  ])t!naltics, 
forbid  to  be  played,  when  their  regiments  are  on 
service;,  because  they  would  instantly  desert.  Coald 
such  a  tune  be  composed  here;  it  would  then  be  worth 
the  nation's  while  to  pay  the  pi]>cr;  and  one  could 
easily  suggest  the  proper  places  for  the  jierformance 
of  ii;  for  instance,  it  might  be  of  great  use,  at  the 
opening  of  certain  a«jemblics,  where  praycra  have 
already  proved  ineffectual;  and  tlie  BerJe4int-at-Arms 
and  the  Gentleman  Ubher  of  tlie  Black  Bod  should 
be  instructed  to  play  it  ia  perfection.  The  band  of 
Court  music  would  of  course  execute  it  irictimparably, 
where  it  would  doubtless  have  all   ilie  effect  which 
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could  b©  expected.  I  would  therefore  most  earnestly 
recommend  it  to  the  learned  Dr.  Green,  to  turn  hia 
thoughts  that  way.  It  is  not  from  the  least  distrust 
of  Mr.  Handel's  ability,  thiit  I  address  myself  pref- 
erably to  Dr.  Green :  but  ^^r.  Handel,  having  the 
advantage  to  be  by  birth  a  German,  might  probably, 
even  without  intending  it,  mix  some  modulalinns  in 
his  composition,  which  might  give  a  German  tendency 
to  the  mind,  and  therefore  greatly  lessen  the  national 
benefit  I  propose;  by  it. 

How  far  the  [wlite  part  of  the  world  is  affected  by 
the  cessation  of  Operas,  I  am  no  judge  myself;  but  I 
asked  a  yo\iug  gentleman  of  wit  and  pleasure  about 
town,  whether  he  did  not  apprehend  that  he  should 
be  a  sufferer  by  it  in  his  way  of  business,  for  that  I 
presumed  those  soH;  and  tender  souniis  soothed  and 
melted  the  fairest  breasts,  and  fitted  them  to  receive 
imprcfisions?  He  answered  me  very  frankly,  that,  as 
iar  as  he  could  judge,  the  loss  would  be  but  incotisid- 
erable  to  their  profession  ;  that  some  years  ago,  indeed, 
the  taste  of  ninsic,  being  expressive  and  pathetic,  had 
inspired  tender  sentiments,  and  softened  stuhborn 
Yirtnc ;  but  the  fashion  being  of  lat^  for  both  the 
comfjosers  and  the  performers  only  to  show  wliat 
tricks  they  could  play,  had  rather  taught  the  ladies  to 
play  tricks  too,  than  made  the  proper  impressions 
upon  them,  and  timt  he  oftener  found  them  tirt^d  than 
softened  at  the  end  of  an  Opera.  But  he  confessed 
that  they  might  happen  to  mies  the  Opera  books  a 
little,  because,  as  most  of  his  profession  could  make  a 
shift,  to  read  the  Englit*h  version  at  least,  they  found, 
in  those  incomparable  dramas,  sentiments  proper  for 
all  situations,  which  might  not  otherwise  have  occurred 
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to  them,  and  which,  by  emplmtical  nigQs  and 
tliey  could  apply  to  the  proper  objects;   iiisomucJi 
that  he  had  often  known  very  pretty  senlimoutul  con- 
versations  carried  on  through  a  whole  Opera  by  tht 
references  to  the  book. 

Having  thus  shown  the  power  and  *!ffectfi  of  music 
both  among  the  aucienta  and  the  moderns,  and  the 
good  and  ill  uses  which  may  be  made  of  it,  I  shall  — 
submit  it  to  persons  wiser  than  myself,  what  is  to  b&M 
doue  in  this  important  crisis.     I  look  upon  Operas  to    ^ 
have  been  the  great  national  establislnnent  of  music, 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  innumerable  sects  will  riae 
from  their  ruins,  and  break  into  various  conventicle 
of  vocal  and  instrumental,  which,  if  not  attended  to, 
may  prove  of  ill  consequence.     But  in  this,  as  in 
everything  else,  I  put  my  trust  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Ministers,  who  daily  show  that  nothing  is  above  their 
skill  or  below  their  care.     Kingdoms  and  gin-sellcr»| 
tremble  at  their  fleets,  and  tlieir  informers.     Terrible 
abroad  and  lovely  at  home,  they  put  me  always 
mind  of  that  beiiutiful  description  which  Tasso  gives 
of  one  of  his  heroes :  * 

S«'l  red!  ftilminir,  neU'  urmci,  &tvo1U> 
Harte  lu  bUiuI  ;  Amur  no  scopre  U  volto. 


If  you  were  to  see  him,  says  he,  glittering  in  bis 
armour,  and  in  all  the  thunder  of  war,  yon  would 
take  him  for  Mars,  the  god  of  it;  but  when  that  is 
over,  aud  he  lays  by  his  helmet,  you  would  think  him 
the  god  of  love. 

"OfBloBlda    See  canto  LiteouOa. 
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COMMON  SENSE. 

SATrBBAY,  November  II,  I78S. 


No.  98. 


Ktery  age  hiis  it»  Ikihionable  follies,  as  well  as  lis 
fnslilouable  vices;  but,  as  follies  ai-e  more  numerous 
than  vitTCS,  thtiy  change  oftener,  an<l  every  four  or  five 
years  produce  a  new  one.  I  will  indulge  ray  fellow- 
st]bject«  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  such  follies  hs  are 
inoffensive  in  themselves  and  in  their  conse<r]iiencc8. 
Men,  as  well  as  children,  must  have  their  playthings: 
but  when  h(e  nugm  seria  duinmi  in  viala  (Lhest;  trifles 
lead  on  to  real  evils),  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  iuter- 
pose^  represent,  and  censure. 

Fashion,  which  is  always  at  first  tlic  offspring  of 
little  minds,  and  the  child  of  levity,  gains  strength 
and  support  by  the  great  number  of  its  relations,  till 
at  length  it  is  reccivetl  and  adopted  by  better  uuder- 
fitaudings,  who  either  conform  to  it  to  avoid  singu- 
larity, or  who  are  surprized  into  it,  from  want  of 
atteutiou  to  au  object  which  they  look  up  as  indiifer- 
ent  in  itself,  and  so  dignify  and  establish  the  folly. 

This  is  the  ease  of  a  present  prevailing  extrava- 
gancy, I  mean  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  imitation  of 
the  French,  which  is  now  liccorac  the  epidemiad  dis- 
temper of  this  kingdom:  not  confined  tu  those  only 
from  whom  one  expects  no  better,  but  it  has  even  in- 
fected those  whom  one  should  have  thought  much 
above  such  weaknesses;  and  I  U>hold  with  iu<ligimtiou 
the  sturdy  conquerors  of  France  shrunk  and  dwindled 
iDto  the  imperfect  mimi(»,  or  ridiculous  v.aricatuTaA,oi 
all  its  levity.  The  Iratvsty  is  univeraal ;  poor  Eng- 
land produces  nothing  fit  to  eat,  or  drink,  or  wear. 
Our  clutheSf  our  furniture,  nay  our  food  too,  all  is  to 
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come  from  France;  an<l  T  am  credibly  iiirormed,  tlml 
a  poulterer  at  Calais  now  actually  supplies  our  polite 
tables  with  half  their  prorisions. 

I  do  not  mean  to  undervalue  the  French;  I  know 
their  merit ;  they  are  a  cheerful,  industrious,  ingen- 
ious, polite  ptHjple,  unil  have  many  tlungB  iu  which  I 
wish  we  did  imitate  them.  But,  like  true  mimicB^  we 
only  ape  their  imperfections,  and  awkwardly  copy 
thoee  parts  which  all  reasonable  Frenchmen  them- 
selves contemn  in  the  originals. 

If  lliis  folly  went  no  farther  tlian  disguising  both 
our  meaU  and  ourselves  in  the  French  modes,  I  should 
bear  it  with  more  patience,  and  content  myself  with 
representing  only  to  my  country  folks,  that  the  one 
would  make  them  sick,  and  the  other  ridiculous:  but 
when  even  the  materials  for  the  folly  are  to  be  brought 
over  from  France  too,  it  becomes  a  much  more  serious 
consideration.  Our  trade  and  manufactures  are  at 
stJikc,  and  what  seems  at  first  only  very  silly,  is  in 
trutli  a  great  national  evil,  and  a  piece  of  civil  im- 
mornlity. 

There  is  surely  some  obctlience  due  to  the  laws  of 
the  laud,  wliich  strictly  prohibit  the  importation  of 
these  fooleries;  and,  independently  of  those  laws, 
there  is  a  strong  obligation  upon  every  member  of  a 
society  from  which  he  himself  receives  so  many  ad- 
vantages. These  arc  moral  duties,  if  I  know  what 
moral  duties  are,  but  I  presume  they  are  awkward 
ones,  and  not  fit  to  rei^lralu  the  unbounded  fancy  of 
fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies,  in  their  dress  and 
manner  of  living;  and  it  is,  certainly,  much  more| 
reasonable  that  our  trade  should  decay,  and  our  manU' 
factures  starve,  than  that  people  of  taste  and  condition 
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|ld  content  ibcmselvcs  with  the  wretched  produce 
of  their  own  country. 

Metliinks  there  is  something  very  mean  in  heing 
BDch  avowed  phigiaries,  and  I  wonder   the   Britlsli 
spirit  will  submit  to  it.    Why  vrill  our  couutrymea 
thus  distrust  themselves?    Let  them  exert  their  own 
genius  and  invention,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  they 
will  hf  ahln  to  produce  as  many  original  extravagances 
as  all  the  Marslials  of  France  can  do.     How  much 
lore  glorious  would  it  be  for  thotte  Indies  wlio  esUib- 
the  fashion  here,  to  consider  at  the  same  time 
leir  own  dignity,  and  the  public  good!     Let  them 
lot  servilely  copy  or  translate  French  etlicta,  but  let 
tbem  enact  original  laws  of  their  own.     1  look  upon 
HUic  birth-day  clothes  of  a  fine  woman  to  be  the  sttitute 
^kf  dress  for  that  year :  and,  by  the  way,  the  only  stat- 
P^te  which  is  complied  with.     1  therefore  humbly  eu- 
I    treat,  that  it  may  l>e  enacted  in  English.     Seriously, 
H^  tlireo  or  four  ladies,  at  the  head  of  tlie  fashion, 
"would  but  value  themselves  upon  being  clothed  en- 
tirely with  the  manufactures  of  their  own  country> 
kand  from  the  jdenitude  of  their  own  power  pronounce 
fell   foreign   manufactures   ungenteel,   awkward,  and 
frippery,  the  legions  who  dre«s  under  their  banner 
would  soon  be  as  much  ushumed  of  dressing  against 
their  country  as  they  are  now  of  being  thought  even 
ualivee  of  it.     This  would  be  moreover  the  real  imi- 
Htatiou  of  the  French,  who  like  nothing  but  their  own. 
"    What  I  have  said  with  relation  to  my  fair  country- 
women holds  equally  true  as  to  my  fine  countrymen, 
to  whom  I  cannot  help  hinting,  over  and  above,  that 
tbey  make  very  ridiculous  Frenclimen,  and  might  be 
rcry   valuable   Englishmen.     Every   nation   Inis    its 
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distiiiguialiing  mark  nnd  characteristic.  If  we  ha' 
a  solulity  which  the  French  Iiuve  not,  they  most  eer- 
taiuly  have  an  elasticity  wliich  we  have  not;  and  the 
imitatiou  is  etjualty  awkwanh  Horace  justly  caUi 
imitators  servum  pecm  [slavish  cattle) ;  and,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  is  himself  an  original.  IT  my  coun- 
tr^'meii  would  be  thought  couveriiaiit  with  Horace,  sa 
they  must  of  them  would  be,  I  am  sure  they  will  find 
in  him  no  instance  of  foppery,  luxury,  or  profusion. 

We  have  heard  with  satisfaction  that  some  consid- 
erable persons  in  this  kingdom,  from  a  just  and  be- 
coming concern  for  our  distressed  tradt-iimen  and 
manufacturers,  discountenance,  as  far  as  poesiblc,  thia 
]ieniiciou6  fully.  And  though  T  make  no  doubt  but, 
at  the  end  of  this  loug  mourning,*  by  which  trade 
has  suffered  so  immensely,  some  measures  will  be 
taken  to  this  efTect  elsewhere,  this  would  be  the  most 
likely  way  of  eradicating  the  evil,  and  as  it  is  by  no 
means  unprccedentecl  to  annex  certain  conditions  to 
the  honour  and  privilege  of  subjects  appearing  in  the 
presence  of  their  sovereign,  surely  none  can  be  juster 
nor  more  reasonable  than  tliat  they  should  contribute 
to  the  good  of  their  country. 

Hut  the  mischief  does  not  stop  here  neither;  fi»r 
now  we  are  not  content  with  receiving  our  fushiooB 
and  the  materials  for  ihem  from  France,  but  we  even 
export  ourselves  in  order  to  import  tliem.  The  mat- 
ter, it  seems,  is  of  too  great  consequence  to  ttusi  to 
hear-say  evidence  for ;  but  we  must  go  ourselves  to 
view  those  great  originals,  be  able  (o  say,  of  our 
own  knowle<lge,  how  such  a  glutton  eats,  and  how 

*  On  Account  of  Qu«in  Caroline,  who  luul  died  ao  the  20lii  of 
November  ia  the  pnriotu  y<ttr. 
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jucTi  a  fool  dresses,  and  return  loaded  with  the  pro- 
iibi(«d  tinsel  and  frippery  of  the pafais*  Half  the 
irivate  families  of  Englaud  take  a  trip,  as  they  eitll  it, 

every  summer  to  Paris;  and  I  am  assured  that  near 

four  hundred  thousand  pounds  have  been  remitted 
■thither  in  one  year  to  supply  this  extravagancy. 
"Should  tliis  rage  continue,  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
^proposed  iu  one  of  Mr.  Congreve's  eomeditis,  to  pro- 
■liibit  tlje  exportation  of  foole,  will  in  reality  become 

neoeasary.  Travelling  is,  uuquestiouabIy,a  very  proper 
Bpart  of  the  education  of  oar  youth ;  and,  like  our 
■bullion,  I  would  allow  them  to  be  exjH>rt^.  But 
■people  of  a  certain  age  l>eyond  refining,  and  once 

stamped  here,  like  our  coin,  should  be  eonfitied  within 
■the  kingdom.  The  inijtressions  they  have  received 
"make  them  current  here,  but  obstruct  tlieir  currency 

anywhere  else,  and  they  only  return  disguised,  de- 

I&ced,  and  probjibly  much  lessened  in  the  weight. 
The  sober  and  well-regulated  family  of  a  country 
gentleman  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  community ; 
tlioy  keep  up  good  neighbourhood  by  decent  hospi- 
tality, they  promote  good  niauners  by  their  example, 
and  encourage  labour  and  industry  by  their  consump- 
tion. But  when  once  they  run  French,  if  I  may  use 
le  cxpn'jsion,  and  are  to  be  polished  by  this  trip  to 
'aria,  1  will  venture  to  assure  them,  that  they  may, 
>m  that  day,  date  their  being  ridiculous  for  ever 
lerwards.     Tliey  are  laughed  at  in  France  for  not 


*  Tbe  piscu  where  the  CourU  of  Justice  and  Parlimnent  are  liclil  at 

brls,  nrmrrring  to  WnsltninHter  HhU.     Milliners  nn^I  toymen  nre 

l^llowtK]  to  Uave  shupH  and  atalls  ;  aDil  tnow  liow  to  (lw|)o»e  of  their 

Irinkcu  to  youpg    Inwyers,  forcignen,  and    olber   penoas,   whom 

doriosil/  or  idlences  draws  lo  thu  place.  (Koto  hj  Dr.  Maty  in  1777.) 
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being  like  the  Frencli ;  they  are  laughoil  nt  liere  for 
endeavouring  lo  be  like  thera;  and,  what  is  wors«, 
their  miinickiDg  their  luxury  brings  them  into  their 
necessity,  whicli  ends  in  a  most  complete  imitation 
indeed,  of  their  mean  and  servile  depcndancc  upoo 
the  Court. 

I  could  ]K)int  out  to  these  itinerant  spirits  a  raudi 
shorter,  less  expensive,  and  more  effectual  method  of 
travelHug  and  Frenchifying  themselves;  whicli  is,  if 
they  would  but  travel  to  Old  Sofu>,  and  stay  two  or 
three  months  in  le  quariicr  des  Greci;*  lodgings  and 
liffuincs  are  very  cheap  there,  and  the  people  very  civil 
to  strangers.  There  too  they  might  possibly  get  ac- 
quainted with  some  French  people,  which  they  never 
do  at  Paris ;  and,  it  may  be,  leain  a  little  French, 
which  they  never  do  in  France  neither :  and  I  np[>eal 
to  any  one  who  haii  seen  those  venerable  ]>ersonagee 
of  both  sexes  of  the  refugees,  if  they  are  not  infi- 
nitely more  genteel,  easier,  and  l>etter  dressed  in  the 
French  manner,  than  any  of  their  modern  English 
mimics. 

As  for  our  fair  countrywomen  in  particular,  they 
are  so  valuable,  so  beautiful  a  part  of  our  own  prod- 
uce, and  in  whicli  we  so  eminently  excel  all  otiier 
nations,  that  I  can  by  no  means  allow  of  their  expor- 
tation :  they  are  surely,  if  I  may  say  m,  much  more 
valuable  commfxlities  than  wool  or  fuller's-earth,  the 
exportation  of  which  is  so  strictly  prohibited  by  our 

"  The  place  where  most  of  the  descendiota  of  the  Frtinch  reftgen 
tbeti  lired.  Tb«ir  cb&p«l,  in  whicli  diviiui  •ervica  wiu,  iui<l  still  con- 
tinues to  b«  perfonned,  according  to  the  rltat  of  the  church  ot  Kng* 
land,  liad  formerlj  belonged  to  a  congrogalioD  of  Greeks,  and  hw 
gWeu  ila  name  Lo  all  th«cnFtront  of  Soho  tiquare.  (Nu(«  bjp  Dr.  Maty 
in  1777.) 
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lawts  lest  foreigners  should  have  the  raanafticturing  of 
ilieiD ;  which  reasouing  holds  RLroiigcr,  upon  many 
Bceounia,  in  (.Ills  caso,  than  in  the  two  otheiu 

Let  it  not  be  urged,  thnt  the  loss  arising  from  tlicse 
follicfl  U  but  a  trifling  object  with  relation  to  our  trade 
in  general.     This,  for  aught  I  know.migiit  have  been 
true  some  years  ago :  but  such  ia  the  pnaent  unhappy 
state  of  our  trade,  that  I  doubt  no  object  is  uovr  a 
trifling  one,  or  below  the  attention  of  every  individual. 
After  six  and  twenty  years*  peace,  we  labour  under 
every  one  of  the  taxes  which  subsisted  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  expensive  war,  without  reckoning 
some  new  ones  laid  on  since ;    while  otlier  nations, 
gradually  oascii   of  that   burthen,   under-work   and 
nnd«r-!*ell  us  in  every  foreign  market.     Tho  hist  valu- 
able part  of  our  trade,  how  has  it  been  attacked  for 
BSc  many  years !  and  how  has  it  been  protected  I    It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  thai  the  adniinistra- 
tioQ,  ingrossed  by  much  greater  cares,  should  attend 
lo  so  trifling  a  consideration  as  trade ;  nor  can  one 
Tondvr  that  it  has  eutlrely  escaped  the  attention  of 
Parliament,  when  one  considers,  that  so  many  affairs  of 
K  much  Itigher  nature  have,  of  late,  so  advantageously 
employed  them.     But  it  therefore  becomes  more  pe- 
culiarly  the  care  of  every  individual ;  and  if,  from 
■Uie  reformation  only  of  those  follies  here  mentioned, 
^^faa  or  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  nmy  be 
^Pi^d  to  the  nation,  which  I  am  convinced  is  the  case, 
Hnow  incumbent  is  it  u[k>u  every  one  to  sacrifice  a  little 
private  folly  to  so  mucli  piddic  good  I     It  may  at  least 
a  reprieve  to  our  trade  and  manufactures  from  that 
in  which,  at  best,  seems  to  be  too  near  them;  and 
ibly  too  the  examples  of  some  private  people  may, 
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at  least,  shame  otfaem,  whose  more  imineiliate  care  il 
ought  to  be,  into  some  degnw  of  atu-iition  to  what 
they  have  so  long  seemed  to  neglect 


COMMON   SENSE. 
Satdkojlt,  JslKVakt  27, 1789. 


No.  108. 


Sir, 

I  HAVE  lately  read,  witli  the  greatest  satisfactiou, 
the  account,  printed  in  our  public  |>aper8,  of  tlie  sig- 
nal victory  obtained  by  his  Majesty's  Hanoverian 
troops  over  the  Danes,  notwithstanding  the  great  in- 
equality of  the  numlwrs,  the  Dniica  being  at  leart 
thirty,  and  the  Hanoverians  at  most  five  hundred 
men ;  the  Danes  having,  moreover,  the  important 
fortress  of  Steiuhorst  to  protect,  and  the  counsels  of  j 
Counsellor  Wedderkop  to  direct  them.* 

*  Bero  follows  a  mor«  (wrioiut  account  of  Uii«  trifling  ttiin«iicti(ni, 
extmctod  fironi  the  Fiullicr  Viudicjiiioa  of  Ui«  Caw  of  tli«  Uaoorer 
Troops,  a  pampblcl  in  wbich  both  Lord  Ohosteriield  and  Mr.  Wallet 
were  concerned; — 

"Ilwas  lu  Lbb  ftituatlon  of  Europe,  thnt  Hanover  with  tbo  aam« 
"  arariciouii  Itch  upon  it,  found  an  opportunity  to  purchaac  a  cmain 
"reveraiotiKry  right  to  %U«  poor  little  llHiliwick  of  Btrinhorat,  upon 
"  the  extiuLtioii  of  tlio  male  iioc  of  Mca^ieurs  dc  Wedarcop.  To  ibia 
"cod  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  His  Hiycstjr  and  the  Duke<if 
"  UoUt«iti,  Juue  14,  1738,  wbt.ir«by  tlie  Ditk«  trunxfen  to  him  nil  hi* 
"  lights  and  clainu  to  thu  Bailiwick  for  30,000  crowns.  Unluckily 
"  DentDurk  pretciidnl  to  the  same  right«t  and  olaims  which  hnd  thus 
"bven  assigned  by  Holotviu,  together  willi  yvi  rttlirr  nrw-a4'(|uir«d 
"titles,  du'iv^ed  from  certain  tranaacUoiu  which  had  p<w^  bctweea 
"  that  Court  and  tbo  Wederoopa,  And  Sndiog  that  HanoTar,  with* 
"  out  auy  r^nrtl  to  theae  pr«t«osionH,  dexigncl  to  1>e  tli«  find  occQpiw, 
"  out  only  ftCDt  a  dclucbmeBt  of  thirty  drogoonii,  who  gnt  poMonloB 
"of  it,  bat  immediately  published  a  MnnifestA,  setting  forth  their 
"risbls,  &e-  Upon  tlii^  the  Re^eocy  of  Hanover,  {□  su|>[Hirt  'of  lb« 
" '  rightH  and  honour  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,'  as  is  »ei  forth  in 
"  their  information,  devpatched  two  hundred  HaDoverians  In  diiilodgv 
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Ab  tlie  best  account  of  this  great  action  is  in  the 
V&Uy  Gazetteer  of  the  2oth  of  December  last,  which 
nobody  read?,  I  will,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  curious, 
transcribe  it  (torn  tlience. 


"  Hanover,  December  the  12th,  O.  S.  On  the  4th 
instant,  a  dctacliment  of  Hanoverians,  consisting  of 
five  hun(Ire<l  men,  with  two  fiohl- pieces,  m:irched  to 
take  possession  of  the  territory  of  Steiuhorst,  which 
belongs  to  the  Privy  Counsellor,  Wedderkop,  where- 
in were  posted  thirty  dragoons  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Denmark.  The  Colonel  who  commanded 
the  d(;tHchnient  no  sooner  arrived,  but  he  sent  a 
Lieutenant  to  the  Danish  Captain  in  the  castle,  to 
acquaint  bini  that  he  was  come  with  orders  to  lake 
pofiecssioii  of  it,  and,  if  he  refused,  to  turn  him  out 
by  foi-cc.  The  Danish  Captain  having  answered 
the  Lieutenant,  that  he  wat;  commanded  to  repel 
force  by  force,  the  two  officers  had  such  high  words» 
that  tliey  drew  their  swords  and  fought  a  duel,  in 
which  tlic  Danish  Captain  was  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  the  Lieutenant  mortally  wounded.  The  Hano- 
verian Colonel  having  ailvancecl  with  Ids  troops  in 
the  irUerim^  to  begin  the  attack,  a  very  smart  skir- 
mish ensued,  wherein  several  soldiers  were  killed  oa 
both  sides.  The  Danes  then  drew  up  their  draw- 
bridges and  retired  into  the  castle,  where  they  de- 
fended themselves  a  while;  but  the  Hunovenans 
having,  by  the  means  of  great  hooks,  plucked  dowu 

'Uie  lUnes.  A  fray  CRRUcd  in  which  three  lUnovcriitnit,  tho  Danish 
'  nfDccr,  sod  oae  Boldier  fell,  llib  was  fulluwcd  by  a  long  iui<J  curious 
'pi|xr*«Ar,  which  continued,  to  the  no  anmll  dlroraioD  of  Etirops, 
'tJll  all  WB9  b&|ipil7  a(|ju'^^  ^7  ^  treaty  ooucladed  at  Hanover, 
'  March  fi,  17S0,  N.8.** 

Vol.  V.  1ft 
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"  the  bridges,  they  entered  tbe  castle  and  took  poffles- 
"eiou  of  it,  by  virtue  of  an  instrument  drawn  up  by 
"a  lawyer  aod  a  scrivener,  whom  they  had  seat  for 
"  from  Hamburg  for  thul  jmrpose." 

This  action  is,  in  my  mind,  as  great  an  instance  of 
prudence,  generosity,  magnanimity,  and  moderation 
as  any  we  read  of  in  antiquity.  Considering  the 
strength  of  the  castle,  and  the  number  of  tlie  garri- 
son, it  was  certainly  prudent  to  send  no  less  than  five 
hundred  men  to  attack  it.  Tbe  CoIohbI  shows  his 
generosity,  in  tlie  first  place,  by  sending  a  very  civil 
message  to  the  commanding  officer,  to  let  him  know 
he  was  come  to  take  possession  of  the  castle,  and  to 
turn  him  out  by  force;  and  then  the  ardor  of  bis 
courage,  by  not  staying  for  an  answer,  but  bcgiauing 
the  attack  in  the  inlerim.  After  he  had  possessed 
himself  of  the  fortress,  by  his  hooks,  and  other  war- 
like instruments,  he  declines  the  right  of  conquest, 
which  he  might  undoubtedly  have  insisted  upon,  but 
quiets  the  possession  by  virtue  of  an  instrument  pre- 
pared by  a  lawyer  and  scrivener  whom  he  had  sent 
for  from  Hamburg  for  that  pnr|>ose. 

This  important  forti-ess,  together  with  the  estate 
about  it,  I  am  assured,  is  worth,  as  to  the  dominhtm 
utile,  no  less  than  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  ines- 
timable as  to  tbe  dominium  mprfimunif  as  it  is  a  check 
to  the  Northern  Powers:  but,  the  title  lioing  pret^ 
intricate  and  doubtful,  his  Majesty  bought  it  a  penny- 
worth of  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  tlie  last  time  he  visited 
his  German  dominions,  paying,  I  think,  uo  more  titan 
thirty  thousand  pounds  for  it. 

1  have  met  with  some  timorous  people,  who  appr6- 
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lieiid  ill  couseqiieuces  from  tUis  affair.     Tlie  King  of 
jDeiimark,  say  they,  incensixl  at  this  treatment,  will 
certJiiiily    throw  hiin&elf  into   the  arms  of  Fniiioef 
which  has,  for  some  time,  been  endeavouring  to  en- 
gage biin,  as  well  as  other  Northern  Powers,  pro- 
visiunully  in  her  intereetfi,  to   facilitate   her   future 
schemes  of  power   and   grcatueea.     Nay,   more,  say 
they,  the  King  of  Deuniark  may  probably  resent  this 
upon  Hanover  itaelf,  and  march  a  cou»iderahle  body 
of  troops  there ;  in  which  case  Hanover  will  cry  out 
naurthcr,  cmII  npon  England  for  help,  and  we  luay  bo 
obliged  to  send  more  fleets  to  the  Baltic,  and  be  en- 
in  a  war  upon  account  of  a  diHj)uted  pti^iKsion,^ 
inconsiderable  even  for  a  law-suit.     But  lliose  who 
talk  in  this  way,  are  but  shallow  politicians,  and  bive 
not  an  adequate  notion  of  the  strength  and  impor- 
tance of  our  foreign  dominions,  or  of  the  goodness 
of  thoee  troopf^.     On  tbe  contrary,  it  seems  evideut  to 
me,  tluit  the  King  of  Denmark  will  think  twice  before 
he  eugages  in  measures  disagreeable  to   that  state, 
^"wboee  strength,  courage,  and  conthict,  he  has  of  late 
Vfto  sensibly  ex[x:rieuced ;  but,  should  he  take  any  rash 
W  and  inconaderate  etep,  Hanover  alone  is  more  than  a 
match  for  him,  and  England  neither  can  nor  will  be 

(engaged  in  that  quarrel ;  aud  especially  at  a  time  that 
our  exjicnses  and  fleets  are  employed,  in  obtaining 
ample  reparation  for  our  merchauttt,  and  future  se- 
curity for  our  trade,  which,  it  may  be,  is  not  quite  yel 
accomplished. 

Upon  this  oocwion,  give  me  leave,  nr,  to  snggeat  to 
you  my  thougbtB  apon  the  lustre  and  advantage  which 
England  receives  from  being  ^  hajipily  annexed  to 
hia  Majesty's  German  dominions,  in  answer  to  the 
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vulgar  prejudices  too  oommonly  entertained  against 
tliem. 

WTiile  England  was  unconnected  with  any  domin- 
ions upon  the  ConiiQent,  we  hud  only  our  fleets  to 
prevent  and  resist  insults  from  other  powers ;  whereas 
by  our  Impiiy  nnion  with  Hanover,  we  have  a  body  of 
above  twenty  thousand  men,  most  excellent  troops,  to 
act  whenever  we  think  pro]>er,  williout  the  least 
danger  or  expense  to  England,  by  which  too  particu- 
larly we  bridle  the  North. 

The  Duchy  of  Brtimen  18  of  infinite  ndrantage  to 
England,  as  it  supplies  us  with  great  quantitira  of  Uoeo, 
Itotli  for  home  consumption  ami  re-exportation,  to  the 
great  ease  of  our  litieu  mauufacturei-e,  who  woiiM 
otherwise  be  obliged  to  make  ten  times  the  quantity 
they  do  now. 

Hanover  may  be  likewise  of  use  to  us  by  its  ex- 
ample, since  ttiere  cannot  be  a  stronger  instance  of  the 
advantages  arising  to  a  country,  from  a  wise  and 
frugal  admiuistration,  than  the  great  irapi-ovemeut  of 
that  Electorate,  under  the  successive  governments  of 
liis  late  and  his  present  Majesty. 

The  whole  revenues  of  the  Electorate,  at  the  timei 
of  his  \&Ui  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne  of  tUem 
realms,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year;  and  yet  soon  afterwards  the 
considerable  purchases  of  Bremen  and  Verden  were 
made  for  above  tlve  hundred  thousand  pounds  Bterliug. 
Not  long  after  this,  the  number  of  troops  in  the  Elec- 
torate was  raised  much  above  what  it  was  before 
thought  able  to  maintain,  and  has  continued  ever 
since  upon  that  high  estjihlishmont. 

Since  his  present  Majesty's  accession  to  the  Else- 
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toratc,  several  uo(]uisttions  have  also  been  made;  and 
the  very  last  time  his  Majesty  visited  those  doininioDB, 
he  bought  to^  at  the  price  of  above  u  hundred  thou- 
sand (Mjunds,  the  reveoues  of  the  postage  of  the  Elec- 
tomte,  which  was  an  hereditary  grant  to  the  Counts 
of  Phitcn;  and  in  August  hist  his  Majesty  conoluiied 
the  purchase,  and  ]Miid  above  thirty  thousand  pounds 
for  the  fortress  and  estates  of  Steinliorst  So  tliat 
upon  tlie  whole,  notwithstanding  that  the  expeiiBes 
for  the  current  service  of  the  year  equal,  at  least,  the 
revenue  of  the  Electorate,  yet,  by  a  prudent  and 
frugal  management,  a  million  sterling  at  least  has 
been  laid  out,  over  and  above,  in  new  acquisitions. 

If  Kucli  frugiil  means  had  l>oen  pursued,  we  should 
have  been  in  a  better  conditiou  than  we  now  are.  I 
cannot  help  recommending  to  the  administration,  here, 
to  follow  the  example  of  tlteir  German  brethren,  to 
have  spirit  enough  to  act,  and  frugality  enough  to  put 
the  nation  in  a  condition  of  doing  it. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Anglo- G  EKM  A  NicuB. 


m. 
OLD  ENGLAND, 

OR  THT!  CONSTITUTIONAL  JOURNAJi; 
BY  JEFFREY  BKOADnOTTOM,  OF  COVENT  GARDEN,  ESQ. 

Upox  tbe  fjtll  of  Sir  Robert  WiilpoU  ia  1742.  s  pjirt  of  the  lale  Op* 
poaitioa  to  ha  goswdiaent  grealtjr  dUapprorcd  lb«  coonw  piuaaed  l»y 
I  his  iuccotton.    They  compUuaed  th&t  there  wu  no  rerormatioa  of 
i  the  «jr»tea — that  only  the  men  and  nut  the  mcuures  had  be«n  cliangod. 
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Lord  CiirtcKt,  above  aJI,  M  favouring  tho  King's  IlAnnTerinn  pl^ 
tiality,  tx-ctinie  tlie  aiiD  of  (heir  aUncks.  To  pivo  more  vGvct  to  lli«M 
vien-ti,  the  paper  called  "  Olil  Kngland"  wu  cninmcn<Mcl  io  Fcbrair}' 
1743,  and  soon  made  conBtderable  Doine.  A«  to  Lord  ChMt«rfl«ld^ 
Abare  in  it  the  ibllowing  in  Dr.  Matjr'H  ■tntemenl: — "Lunl  Cbcsler- 
"field  owned  himtelf  repeatedly  to  bis  chaplain,  the  iireACOt  Bishop 
"of  Walerford,  author  of  the  first  number;  and  I  think  ihvra  ra,n  he 
"  DO  doubt  but  that  the  third  camfl  from  che  sanig  hand." 


SATURDAT,  FEfiUUAET  5,  1748. 


No.l. 


It  has  generally  been  the  custom  with  our  hebdom- 
adal and  diurnal  authors  to  preface  iheir  works  with 
an  account  of  their  birth,  parentage,  and  eiiucation, 
the  company  they  keep,  and  several  oilier  curious  par- 
ticulars relating  to  their  own  pcrRons;  but,  uii  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  it  is  more  proper  for  a  writer  to  en- 
deavour to  recommend  his  business  than  his  person  to 
the  public,  I  shall  inform  iny  reader  of  the  one,  nnd 
leave  Mm  to  indulge  the  pleasure  of  conjecture  aa  to 
the  other. 

We  are  told  by  critics,  that  definitions  ought  to  be 
conceived  in  as  plain,  concise  terms  as  possible.  Tho 
world  naturally  expect  that  a  public  writer  should,  at 
his  outset,  acquaint  them  with  his  ]>rinciples,  vicwv, 
and  motives  of  writing;  therefore  I  intend,  iu  com- 
pliance with  this  expectation,  to  acquaint  tny  reader 
in  very  plain  terms,  with  those  several  ]>artic(dfLr8. 
This  is  feir ;  if  he  likes  the  definition  of  each,  he  will 
be  curious  to  know  the  »everul  propositions  detluced 
from  them,  and,  perhaps,  be  prevailed  on  to  encour- 
age the  doctrine  arising  upon  the  whole.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  should  dislike  them,  there  is  but 
little  harm  done;  he  kuowa  what  he  is  to  expect, 
and  will   bcrcatler  enre  both   himself  and   me  the 
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mortlBcfltion  of  any  farther  interviews  with  one  an- 
older. 

All  experience  convinces  rae,  that  ninety  men  out 
of  one  hundred,  wlien  they  talk  of  forming  print^iples, 
mean  no  more  tlian  embracing  parlies,  and,  when  they 
talk  of  supporting  their  party,  mean  serving  their 
friends;  and  the  service  of  their  friends  implies  no 
more  than  consulting  self-interest.  By  this  gradation, 
principles  are  fitted  to  party,  party  degenerates  into 
faction,  and  faction  isreduceil  toself.  For  this  reason, 
I  openly  declare  that  T  think  no  honest  man  will  im- 
plicitly embrace  any  party,  so  hh  to  attach  himself  to 
the  persons  of  those  who  fortu  it.  I  am  firmly  of 
opinion,  that,  both  in  the  last  and  present  age,  this 
nation  might  have  been  equally  well  served  either  by 
Wliiga  or  Tctrics;  and,  if  she  was  not,  it  was  not  be- 
cause their  principles  were  coutrary  to  her  interest, 
but  because  their  conduct  was  inconsistent  with  their 
principles. 

To  extend  this  view  a  little  farther,  I  ani  entirely 
persuaded  that,  in  the  words,  our  present  kappy  €9- 
iablinhnwnlj  the  hajipincss  mentioned  there  is  that  of 
the  subjects;  and  that,  if  the  establishment  should 
make  the  Prince  happy,  and  the  subjects  otherwise,  It 
would  be  very  justly  termed  our  present  unhappy  es- 
tablishment. I  apprehend  the  nation  did  not  think 
King  James  unworthy  of  the  Crown,  merely  that  he 
might  make  way  for  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  nor  can 
I  conceive  that  they  over  precluded  themselves  from 
dealing  by  King  William  in  tlie  same  manner  as  they 
had  done  by  King  James,  if  he  had  done  as  much  to 
deserve  such  a  treatment.  Neither  can  I  in  all  my 
search  find,  that,  when  the  Crown  was  settled  in  an 
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liereilitary  line  upon  tlie  present  Rwyal  Family,  tU 
])eople  of  Great  Brilain  ever  signed  anj^fornial  inntrt 
ment  of  recantation,  by  which  tbey  expressed  their 
sorrow  and  repentance  of  what  tbey  bad  done  agaimt 
King  James,  and  protested  tbat  they  would  never  do 
so  by  any  future  Prince,  thougb  reduotKl  to  tbe  same 
melaiicbuly  necessity.  I  farther  think  the  people_ 
settled  the  Crown  upon  the  family  of  Hanovt 
neither  from  any  opinion  which  they  entertained 
infallibihty  in  all  the  future  Prinfes  which  that  illi 
trious  House  was  to  produce,  nor  from  tlieir  U-ii 
persuaded  that  the  Crown  of  this  Kingdom,  in  rig! 
of  blood,  belonged  to  that  Houae,  but  because  th< 
thouglit  that  tlie  government  of  thoKe  Princu**  bac 
fairest  to  make  themselves  happy.  They  thought, 
that  Princes  of  tbat  House,  having  fewer  connectiom_ 
with  any  tntereat  u|X>n  the  Continent  destructive 
tliat  of  Great  Britain,  would  be  more  independci 
and  less  incumbered  with  any  foreign  t^jncern,  am 
consecjueutly,  more  at  liberty  to  act  for  the  interest 
this  nation.  From  these  considerations,  as  a  subject 
of  Great  Britain,  and  aa  an  hone^it  man,  I  think  mi 
self  bound,  even  in  my  individual  capacity,  to  op] 
all  dcliemes  destructive  of  those  effects,  which  I, 
my  conscience,  believe  were  the  reasons  that  indm 
this  free  people  to  raise  the  head  of  the  family  of 
Hanover,  from  being  the  youngtst  Elector  in 
many,  to  be  one  of  the  most  jx)werful  Princes 
^Europe.  I  think,  that  there  can  be  no  treason  eqi 
to  that  of  a  Minister,  who  would  adviite  his  Majcat 
to  sacrifice  bis  great  concerns  to  his  little  ones;  be- 
cause, a£  I  think  his  Majesty's  virtncK  have  firmly 
meted  him  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  he  is  as  si 
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of  the  Crown  of  England  as  of  the  Electorate  of 
Hauorer ;  and  therefore  every  measure  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  in  prejudice  of  tlie  former,  is  the  bluckest 

trcfisoii,  Iroth  agsiinst  the  King  and  the  people. 

Sui-h  are  my  principles  with  regard  to  ihe  general 
system  of  our  constitution  and  government;  as  to  the 
particular  pi-opositious  to  be  deduced  from  these  prlu- 
ciples,  they  will  be  tlie  subject  of  after-disquisition. 

I  am  next  to  ticcount  far  the  views  of  my  writing. 
I  had  always  observed,  of  the  late  very  wicked  Min- 
isters, that,  though  they  did  many  iufamous  sCHu<la- 
Iniia  things,  and  {uit  up  with  many  gross  affronts  in 
favour  of  foreign  considerations;  yet.  1  will  do  them 
the  justice  to  say  it,  tlie  odium  arising  from  their 
measures  always  fell  upuji  thtiir  own  ]>ursons;  and 
whatever  the  secret  springs  of  their  conduct  might 
Imve  Iteen,  yet  we  never  saw  the  gafety  and  [irofit  of 
Hanoverian  douauions,  made  in  Parliament  itself, 
the  immediate,  open,  and  avowed  cause  of  sacrificing 
the  nearest  and  the  dearest  interests  of  this  nation. 
Questions  indeed  were  carried  for  Hessian  trof)ps,  for 
extravagant  sulwidies,  for  inconsistent  trentics,  and 
the  like;  but  they  never  had  the  inipuduncu,  the 
insolence,  or  the  wickedness,  to  bring  Hanover  and 
Great  Britain,  as  two  parties,  before  the  bar  of  their 
own  corruption,  snd  then  to  pass  a  vei-dict,  by  which 
the  latter  was  rendered  a  province  to  the  former.  It 
is  against  such,  as  can  be  found  wicked  enough  (o  do 
this,  that  this  paper  is  undertaken  ;  it  is  undertjiken 

liost  those  who  have  found  the  secret  of  acquiring 

ire  infamy  in  ten  months,  than  their  predecessors, 
with  all  the  pains  they  took,  could  acquire  in  twenty 
years.     It  is  intended  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
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Crown  of  Great  Briuin,  and  to  a»^rt  the  interest  flf 
her  people  ngainst  all  foreign  consideration* :  to  keep 
up  the  spirit  of  virtuous  oppo^iition  to  wicked  f>eo]>le; 
to  point  out  the  means  of  completing  the  grcyit  end  of 
the  Revolution ;  and,  in  short,  to  give  the  alarm  upna 
any  future  attacks  that  may  be  made,  either  ofien  or 
secret,  of  the  Government  upon  the  constitution. 

I  am  now  to  speak  of  the  motives  for  an  undertaking 
of  this  kind:  these  are  many,  but  some  of  them  per- 
haps not  quite  so  proper  to  lje  committed  to  the  public 
We  have  seen  the  noble  fruits  of  a  twenty  years'  Oppo- 
sition bhisted  by  tlie  conniviince  and  treachery  of  •    „ 
few,  who,  by  all  ties  of  gratitude  and  honour,  ought  to 
have  cherished  and  preserved  them  to  the  people:  but 
this  disappointment  ought  to  be  so  far  from  di^conr-^, 
aging,  that  it  should  lend  spirit  antl   life  to  a   new" 
Opposition.     The  late  one  laboured  their  point  for  a 
much  longer  term  of  years,  and  against  many  grpater 
difficulties,  than  any  Opposition  at   present  can   bafl| 
unilur  any  apprehensions  of  encountering.  " 

They  became  a  majority,  from  a  minority  of  not 
above  eighty-seven  or  eighty-eight  in  all ;  they  fought   , 
against  an  experienced  General  and  a  national  punnejfl 
and  the  questions  tliey  opposed  were  more  plausible  in  ~ 
their  nature,  and  less  dangerous  in  I  heir  consequences, 
than  any  that  have  yet  fallen  within  the  system  of^ 
their  blundering  successors.     At  present,  the  frient 
of  their  country,  who  have  already  declnre<!  them- 
8elv<!3,  have  advantages  which  their  predecessors  could' 
never  compass,  even  after  twenty  years*  hard  lal>our. 

I  know,  that  tlie  conductof  those,  who  sneaked, oiu 
abandoncil  their  principles,  upon  the  late  change 
Ministry,  is  sometimes  made  uee  of  as  an  argumenti 
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why  all  Opposition  must  be  fruitless,  since  all  man- 
kind, say  they,  employ  it  only  as  a  means  of  Oieir 
prefennent,  or  tlie  instrument  of  their  revenge.     This 
argument  is  in  point  of  fact  Kl>&olnteIy  false,  ami  in 
)int  of  reasoning  extremely  inconclusive.     To  prove 
it  false  in  fact,  I  need  hut  appeal  to  an  understanding 
reader's  own  memory  ;  let  him  recollect  tlie  characters 
ofthofie,  who  l>etrayed  their  party  upon  tlie  late  change, 
the  light  in  which  they  stood  with  the  public,  and  the 
[estimation    they  held  with    their  friends.     Whoever 
[thall  take  the  pains  to  do  this  will  own,  that  the  jmrt 
[they  acted  could  be  no  surprise  upon  the  discerning 
Lrt  of  mankind.     In  all  parties  and  bodies  of  men, 
even  leas  numerous  than  those  who  formed  the  late 
Opposition,  there  have  always  been  found,  and  it  baa 
been  always  undcrBtood  there  are,  men,  whose  virtue 
too  weak  to  stand  the  firet  shock  either  of  tempta- 
Hon  or  danger:  when  such  men  give  way,  they  leave 
a  party  stronger,  because  its  rottenness  is  removed. 
They,  who  fell  off  upon  the  late  turn,  are  of  two 
>rt8 ;  such  as  were  never  suspected  of  liaving  virtue 
to  resist  teniptntion,  and  such  aa  were  never  tliought 
of  consequence  enough  to  deserve  it.     The  surprise, 
therefore,  is  not  that  some  fell,  but  that  so  many  stood. 
But  then  how  melancholy  is  the  consideration,  when 
we  reflect,  that  tliere  is  a  poaeibility,  that  the  great 
concerns  of  tlie  nation  both  at  home  and  abroad  mav, 
^1>y  such  an  alteration  of  nflliirs,  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  either  the  reproach  or  »cum  of  their 
irty  ?     What  a  prt>spect  must  this  nation  have,  if  in 
hhe  most  decisive  conjuncture,  as  to  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope, the  management  of  foretga  concerns  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  person  of  the  following  chanicter? 
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A  man,*  who,  when  in  the  Opposition,  even  his  sin-J 
oerity  could  never  beget  confidence,  nor  hia  abilitieaj 
esteem  ;  whose  learning  is  unrewarded  with  knowledge, 
and  liis  exi>erieuce  with  wisdom ;  discovering  a  haugh- 
tin&'tg  of  dcratanour,  without  any  dignity  of  cliaracter; 
aud  possessing  the  lust  of  avarice,  without  knowing  the 
ri;i;ht  use  of  power  and  riches.     His  understnnding 
blinded  by  his  passions,  his  passions  directed  by  his 
prcjudiceH,  and  his  prejudices  ever  hurrying  into  pre- 
sumption ;  impatient  even  of  an  equal,  vet  ever  re- 
quiring the  correction  of  a  superior.     Kight  as  toj 
general  maxims,  but  wrong  in   the  application  ;  and 
therefore  always  so  intoxicated  by  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cesB,  that  he  never  is  cool  enough  to  concert  the  proper    . 
measures  to  attain  it.  ■ 

Should  a  man,  I  say,  of  such  a  character  as  this, 
ever  come  to  be  at  the  head  of  Foreign  affairs,  the 
nation  muwt  be  in  greater  danger  than  it  was  in  any 
time  of  the  late  administration,  because  her  ruin  wiU, 
be  more  swift,  disgraceful,  and   irretrievable.     One\ 
might  easily  form  a  contrast  to  this  character,  and  yet 
not  deviate  from  a  living  resemblance.     X  could  point 
out  a  pcrson,t  without  any  other  merit  but  the  lowest 
species  of  prostitution,  enjoying  a  considerable  post, 
got  by  betraying  his  own  party,  without  having  abili-  M 
tics  to  be  of  use  to  any  other :  one,  who  had  that  " 
plodding  mechanical  turn,  which,  with  an  opinion  of 
his  stead  iu  ess,  was  of  service  to  the  Op|X)sition,  bufcf 
can  be  of  none  to  a  Ministry :  one,  whose  talents  were 
so  low,  that  nothing  but  servile  application  could  pre- 
serve hitii  fi'um  universal  contempt,  and  who,  if  he 

•  I/ord  Carteret,  then  Secretary  of  St&te. 

t  PrababI/  Mr.  bandysi,  At  that  time  Cliaacellor  or  tlie  Kxcheqaer. 
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persevered  all  his  life  in  the  intereats  of  his 
country,  might  have  had  a  chance  of  being  remem- 
bered hereafter  as  a  useful  man.  If  there  are  such 
cliitractera  as  thoeo  now  existing,  it  is  at  least  of  some 
consolation  to  men  of  sense  and  virtue,  that,  if  their 
inclinations  lead  them  to  views  destructive  of  the  in- 
terests and  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  yet  their 
abilitiee  and  reputation  with  all  mankind  are  too 
mean  for  them  to  continue  bo  long  in  power  as  to  be 
able  to  copy  the  late  Minister  in  procuring  ii  safe 
retreat  for  his  crimes. 

Having  saitl  thus  much,  I  declare  that  this  paper 
shall  cease  as  soon  as  the  motives  on  which  it  is  un- 
dertaken have  ceasetl ;  but  till  then,  it  shall  be  car- 
rie<I  on  witli  all  the  aplrit  which  Is  consistent  with 
decency,  law,  and  tlie  principles  of  this  constitution. 
While  the  writers  in  it  keep  to  these,  they  arc  deter- 
mined to  fear  no  cousequenccti ;  because  nothing  can 
arise  so  melancholy  to  their  own  private  interest,  as 
tn  attempt  to  crush  the  liberty  of  writing  must  be  to 
of  the  public.  Jeffbby  Broadbottom. 


OLD  ENGLAND, 

OR  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  JOURNAL. 

Saturday,  FEBRrABT  Ifl,  1748.  Na  8, 

I  BCARCE  know  a  moi*e  delicate  and  dilBcult  situa- 

Ltion,  than  that  of  an  author  at  his  first  appearance  in 

public.     He  presents  himself  without  introductor  or 

credentials.     He  is  his  own  ambassador,  sent  by  bim- 
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self  to  Hpcak  of  himself  ami  for  himself;  in  wliich 
oise  it  is  ahiiosl  impossible  for  ]um  not  to  say  either 
too  little  or  too  much.  But  the  difficulties  of  a  weekly 
author,  or  an  author  hy  retail,  are  still  greater,  aa  they 
are  perpetual;  for  even  should  he  get  through  his 
firwt  iiudierice  with  succesfi,  and  be  grjicionsly  received, 
the  least  slip  in  his  subsequent  conduct  undoes  the  _ 
whole,  and  he  is  disgraced.  He  is  bound  over,  as  it| 
were,  from  week  to  week,  to  his  good  behaviour ;  and 
a  hundred  thousand  judges,  not  all  of  them  learned 
or  impartiid  us  the  twulve,  are  to  determine  whether 
he  bati  forfeited  his  recognizances  or  not. 

Aware  of  these  dangers,  I  should  not  have  encoun- 
tered them,  had  not  a  full  conviction  of  my  own  supe- 
rior merit  assured  me  that  I  was  safe  from  them  all. 
Armed  with  wit,  judgment,  cnidition,  and  every  other 
eminent  qualification,  I  rush  into  the  world,  secure, 
like  one  of  Homer's  heroes,  in  armour  given  him  by 
all  the  gods.  I  would  not  have  said  thus  much  of 
myself,  for,  I  thank  God,  I  am  as  fi-ee  from  vanity  as 
ever  any  author  was,  and  what  I  have  said  every 
author  thinks,  but  that,  as  yet,  I  have  nobody  else  tofl 
say  it  for  me,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
public  should  not  be  ignorant  of  so  important  a  truth. 
The  fii-st  impression  is  often  decisive;  and  the  gener- 
ality of  mankind  choose  to  take  an  opinion  ready- 
made,  even  froni  the  party  interested,  rather  than  be 
at  the  trouble  of  forming  one  of  their  own.  In  a 
very  little  time,  tlie  unanimous  voice  of  my  readers 
will,  I  dare  say,  render  any  faitUer  intimations  of  this 
kind  unnecejjsary. 

As  I  foresee  that  this  paper  will  occasion  many 
questions,  1  shall  here  give  tlie  answers  beforehand  to 
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such  of  theni  ii»  occur  to  me,  tlmt  the  curious  may 
3cnow  what  they  have  to  expect  for  the  future. 

"  What  is  this  new  paper,  this  Constitutional  Jour- 
"nal?"  says  some  solid  politician,  whoec  unerring 
Juil^inent  hua  never  suffered  lam  to  stray  out  of  the 
beutcn  road  of  fact  and  dates.     "Lias  it  matter  and 
"sound  reasoning?  or  is  it  only  a  pa{>er  of  wit  and 
funcy,  fur  the  amuHement  of  the  frivolous?     Is  it 
Whig  or  Tory;  for,  or  against,  the  Court?     I  will 
**  know  u  little  more  of  it  before  I  take  it  iu."     To 
liis  I  answer  and  engage,  that  it  shall  have  the  most 
aterial  of  matter,  and  the  nioet  reasonable  of  reason- 
X  iig.     As  to  Whig  and  Tory,  I  kuow  jio  real  distinction 
iDetween  them ;  I    look  upon  them  as  two  brotliers, 
'vrlio,   in   truth,  mean  the  t>iime  thing,  tliough   they 
pursue  it  diflereiitly ;  and  therefore,  as  Martia  did  in 
the  like  case,  I  declare  myself  for  neither,  yet  for 
1y)th.     As  to  for,  or  again.«t  the  Omrt,  I  only  answer 
3c  shall  be  constitutional,  and  directed  with  regard  to 
ibc  Court,  as  Trajan  desired  his  sword  might  be,  for 
!bim,  or  against  him,  as  he  deserved  it 
I       "Here  is  a  new  paper  come  out,  I  am  told,"  saya 
Home  vigorouH  Mlnistor.     "  It   is  treason   to  be  sure, 
•*  but  h  it  treason  within  or  without  the  law  ?  can  I 
"get  at  it?     1  do  not  like  the  title  on  it,  especially  at 
"thia  time.*'    With  humble  submission,  I  beg  leave 
to  assure  his  Lordship,  that  I  shall  not  write  treason, 
because  I  never  tliink  treason.     This  Royal  Family 
baa  not  a  more  faithful  and  loyal  subject  in  the  king- 
dom than  myself;  and  if  I  may  borrow  an  expre^ion 
I  have  long  admired,  it  is  under  this  Royal  Family 
lue  that  I  think  we  can  live  fi-ee,  and  that  I  hope  we 
dctcrminctl  to  live  free.     His  Lordsliip  shall  most 
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certainly  never  get  at  me,  till  it  is  criminal  to  be  an 
Englishmiin ;  slionld  that  ever  happen,  indeed,  he 
may  possibly  have  ihe  satiafaction  of  condemning  me 
to  a  wheel-barrow  in  the  mines  of  the  Hartz.* 

"This  Jeffrey  Broadbottom,  this  Coustitutional 
"Journal,  is  certainly  levelled  at  us,"  says  a  conscious 
sullen  apostate  patriot  to  his  fallen  brethren  in  the 
Fandiemonium.  "  It  is  ten  to  one  but  it  is  written  by 
"some  of  our  old  friends,  and  then  we  shall  have  all 
*'  our  former  speeches,  pamphlets  and  declarations, 
"  turned  upon  us,  and  our  past  conduct  set  over  against 
"our  present.  I  wish  we  could  buy  it  off;  .is  soon  as 
"ever  I  can  find  oat  the  author  I  will,  for  I  have 
"some  reason  to  be  pretty  sure  that  there  is  no  man 
"  who  is  not  to  be  bouglit ;"  and  then 

Qricn'd  horribly  a  ghiutly  smile. 

Pray  why  do  yon  think  my  pajjer  is  levelled  at  youf 
has  your  expiring  conscncncc  in  its  last  words  told  you 
80?  and  has  th^  same  authority  informed  you  that  I 
am  to  be  bought?  You  are  mistaken  in  both.  You 
may  happen,  indeed,  wmctimcs  to  hitch-in  a  paper, 
but  you  muHt  be  much  more  considerable  than  you 
are  before  you  become  the  principal  object  of  one ; 
and  you  must  stay  till  you  are  trusted  with  the  dis- 
posal of  money,  and  till  I  love  it  as  well  as  you  do, 
two  things  which  will  never  happen,  ere  you  will  be 
able  to  buy  me. 

"  What  is  this  new  paper,  this  broad-bottom  journal, 
"  I  think  they  taill  it,"  sjiys  a  fine  woman  in  the  gen- 
teel languor  of  her  morning  conversation  with  some 
£nc  gcnlleman  of  distinguished  taste  and  {loliteness: 

*  la  the  Electorate  of  Huionr. 
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Is  it  like  tbe  *Tatler8*  and  'Spectators'?  has  it  wit 

••  or  huinoar?  or  is  it  only  upon  those  odious  politics 

"  that  oue  hears  of  all  day  long  ?  in  short,  will  it  do 

witli  one's  teiiin  u  morning?"    "  Not  with  your  tea," 

epUes  the  fine  gentleman,  "but  incomparubly  well 

•*  with  your  ale,  if  you  ever  take  any ;  not  that  1  have 

••read  it  yet,  but  to  say  the  truth,  the  title  does  not 

*  promise  well.     Jeflrey  Broadbottoin  and  John  Trott 

*8(?ein  to  be  synonymous  terms.     I  dare  say,  there  is 

**  nothing  of  what  the  French  call  enjouanenl  in  it; 

*'and  1  take  it  to  be  a  kind  of  heavy  hot  loaf,  to  stay 

**the  stomachs  of  hungry  politicians  in  a  morning." 

Have  a  little  patience  with  me,  ye  illustrious  ruler«  of 

e  beau  rnondc,  ye  tremendous  judges,  whose  decisions 

the  Gnal  decrees  of  fashion  and  taste.     I  know 

jour  Importance  too  well  not  to  engage  your  favour  If 

poesible:  though  I  shall  Ix?  often,  what  you  never  are, 

serious,  I  shall  be  sometimes,  what  you  are  always, 

trifling.     My  lazy  and  ray  idle  hours  shall  be  sacred 

to  tlic  umusftment  of  yours;    lighter  subjects  shall 

aometinies  engage  your  attention,  and  unbend  mine; 

and  the  events  of  the  polite  world  shall  fill  u]>  the 

intervals  of  tlie  busy  one. 

The  universal  question  will  be,  who  is  the  author, 
or  supposed  author,  of  this  paper?  To  which  if  I  do 
not  give  an  answer  at  present,  I  must  beg  IcJive  to  be 
excused ;  being  determined  at  present  to  shine  like 
phosphorus  in  tlie  dark,  and  scalier  my  light  from 
tlie  impenetrable  recess  of  my  own  closet.  I  will,  for 
a  lime  at  least,  enjoy  the  sensible  pleasure  of  unsought 
ix)d  unsuspected  praise,  and  of  hearing,  wherever  I 
go,  my  labours  applauded,  and  severally  ascribed  to 
the  most  eminent  wits  and  politicians  of  tlie  ago;  as 

Vol.  V.  17 
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they  certainly  will  he,  till  I  think  proper  to  declare] 
myself,  aud  vindicate  the  glory  due  to  roe  alone. 

Having  thus  given  not  only  an  account,  but  Home 
samples,  of  what  the  public  may  expect  from  me 
heretifter,  I  shall  conclude  tliis  paper  with  a  friendly 
and  disinterested  piece  of  tidvice  to  such  of  my  fellow-  ■ 
subjects  as  are  desirous  of  information,  instruction,  or  . 
entertainment.  Secure  ray  paper  in  time,  for  the 
demand  will  soon  be  too  great  to  be  complied  with ; 
and  those  who  take  it  in  first  shall,  as  in  justice  they 
ought,  have  the  preference  afterwards.  Mr.  Purser, 
my  printer,  assures  me  it  is  im|>06siblc  to  print  off 
al>ove  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  of  tlieee 
papers  in  a  week;  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
number  of  those  who  will  be  solicitous  to  read  them : 
for  ri-ckoning  the  pfO|)Ie  of  thi«  kingdom  at  eight 
millions,  and  deilucting  half  that  number  for  youug 
children,  blind  ])euple  and  meii  of  quality,  who  either 
cannot  or  do  not  choose  to  read,  there  will  remain 
four  millions  of  reading  souls,  of  whom  three  millions 
eight  hundred  and  seven  thousand  cannot  have  the 
satisfaction  of  reading  this  paper  at  the  first  hand,  but 
must  wait  with  patience,  for  the  future  editions.  I  do 
not  say  this  from  any  sordid  view  of  interest,  which  J 
am  infinitely  above;  for  1  mo«t  solemnly  protest  tliat 
I  desire  nothing  for  myself,  and  that  the  immense 
profits  of  tills  paper  shall  be  all  distributed  among 
my  friends,  the  printer,  the  publisher,  compositor, 
press-men,  flys  and  devils,  without  quartering  myself 
upon  any  one  of  them,  or  requiring  auylhiug  from 
them  contrary  to  their  former  conduct,  honour,  or 
conscience. 

Jeffrey  Broaddottojc 
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TntH  paper  owed  its  origin  to  Edvrard  Moore,  the  lng«nfouii  miilior 

«r  lb«  Fabfe*  /or  Uk  Ftmak  Sex,  sud  of  tti«  tragedy  of  Uie  Uamater. 

JiA  edicor  of  the  Wor(d  bfl  awuuied  Ifae  Sutitioua  iiainc  at  Mr.  Fiu- 

jlditm.     It  ivas  not  loii^  tta  numerous  oorrespondtntfi,  known  snd  un- 

IctiQwn,  t«od(rred  him  their  aUl.     Indeed,  lu  ift  bo&«ted  by  faim»clf  (q 

tbe  dedtcaUoo  of  one  of  liis  voluiuw  to  Mr.  Soauic  Jcnyns,  the  World 

became  "tbe  only  faihion«ble  vehicle.  In  which  meit  of  rAtik  and 

"^Diiu  cbme  to  coDvejr  tliciraeDtinienU  to  the  pablic"    Lord  Clios- 

lerfield  wa&  one  of  tbene ;  bui,  ax  he  tent  bi«  first  paper  to  Mr.  Dodslej 

tbe  piiblikber  without  any  notic«  from  whom  it  came,  it  r«c«ired,  aa 

Dr.  Maty  tells  tbe  itory,  but  a  Blight  int<pL>ction,  and  wu  vory  oear 

betn^  excluded  on  axKX>unt  of  its  iucouvenicnt  teti^b.     ForCanatelf, 

faowerer,  Lord  Lyttelton  happcnini^tocall  alMr.  Dodiley'*,  thia  paper 

wu  abowo  to  biiu.    Ho  immediately  knew  the  baud,  and  still  more 

tlie  manner  of  writing,  of  tbe  noble  uutlior.     Mr.  Moore,  being  in- 

fonn«d  of  tbU  di»covi.Ty,  rc«d  the  manuvcript  more  aiteiitirely,  dia< 

eavet]  its  meritfi,  and  not  only  puMLthed  it  vrithout  ftirthcr  delay, 

aod  at  aome  unu*ual  expenae,  but  introduced  it  witb  the  following 

grsioaful  ajiolo^  and  compliment  :— 


Satubpat,  Hat  8,  1753. 


No.  18. 


"Tim  following  letter  lud  appeared  earlier  in  the  HVU,  if  ita 
'IcDglh,  or  what  at  preaent  happens  to  be  (be  ume  thing,  ita  merit 
'  bad  not  been  so  gresL  I  ha?fl  been  trying  to  Bhnrten  it,  without 
'  robbing  it  of  its  beautlee ;  but,  after  many  nnaucceaful  attempte,  I 
'  Bud  that  tbe  spirit  of  it  is,  aa  the  human  1001  b  imagiaed  to  be  bj 
'aome  ondent  pbiloMipbers,  lettut  in  tola,  et  tetut  ia  qtUUAet  parit,  I 
'have,  tbcrefore,  changul  tbe  lorm  of  my  paper,  chooeing  rather  to 
'present  my  readers  with  aa  extraordinary  hjilf-sbeet,  than  to  keep 
'fiom  them  any  lunger  whai  was  aent  me  fur  their  inatniction.  At 
'the  aame  tine  I  muat  beg  leave  to  aay,  that  I  iihall  oerer  think  my- 
'aolf  obliged  to  rep<at  my  complaiaance,  but  to  tbooe  of  mj  corre- 
'■pondcnu,  who,  like  the  writer  of  this  letter,  can  inform  me  of  their 
'grierasces  with  all  tbe  degaBce  of  wU." 
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To   Mk.    FlTZADAM. 

Sir, 

I  coNSiBEE  you  as  supplemeutal  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  I  take  your  authority  to  begin  where  the  power 
of  the  law  ends.  The  law  is  intended  to  stop  the 
progress  of  crimes  hy  punishing  them ;  your  paper 
seems  calculated  to  check  the  course  of  follies  by  ex- 
posing them.  Afay  you  be  more  successful  in  the 
latter,  titan  the  law  is  in  the  former! 

Upon  this  principle  I  shall  lay  my  case  plainly 
before  you,  and  desire  your  publication  of  it  as  a 
warning  to  others.  Tliougli  it  may  He<;m  ridicnilous  to 
many  of  your  readers,  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  it  is 
a  Tery  serious  one  to  me,  notwithstanding  the  ill- 
natured  comfort  which  I  might  have,  of  thinking  it 
of  late  a  very  common  one. 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  reasonable  paternal  estate 
in  my  county,  and  serve  as  kniglit  of  the  shire  for  it.  ■ 
Having  what  is  called  a  very  good  family-interest,  my 
election  encumbered  my  estate  with  a  mortgage  of  only 
five  thousand  pounds ;  which  I  have  not  l>een  able  to 
clear,  being  obliged  by  a  good  place  which  I  have  got 
since,  to  live  in  town,  and  in  all  the  best  company, 
nine  months  in  the  year.  I  married  suitable  to  ray 
circumstances.  My  wife  wanted  neither  fortune, 
beauty,  nor  undei'standing.  Discretion  and  good  hu- 
mour on  her  part,  joined  to  good-nature  and  good- 
manners  on  mine,  made  us  live  comfortably  together 
for  eighteen  years.  One  son  and  one  daughter  were 
our  only  children.  We  complie<i  witli  custom  in  the 
education  of  both.  My  daughter  learned  some  French 
and  some  dancing;  and  my  son  passed  nine  years  at 
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AVeatniingtcr  sebool,  in  learning  tho  words  of  two 

languages  Iniig  ehice  dead,  and  not  yet  above  half 

xevived.      Whea  I  took   him   away  from  school,   T 

jregolvijd  to  send  him  directly  abroad,  having  been  at 

lOxford  myself.      My  wife  approved  of  my  design; 

fcut  tacked  a  proposal  of  her  own  to  it,  which  she 

irged  with  some  earnestness.     "  My  dear,"  said  she, 

I  think  you  do  %*ery  right  to  send  George  abroad ; 

**  for  I  love  a  foreign  cdueation,  though  I  shall  not  see 

**  the  poor  boy  a  great  while :  but,  since  we  are  to  part 

B'*  for  so  long  a  time,  why  should  we  not  take  that  op- 

1^"  portunity  of  carrying  him  ourselves  as  far  as  Paris? 

^"The  journey  iw  notliing,  very  little  farther  timn  to 

B"our  own  house  in  the  north;  we  shall  save  money 

"by  it,  for  everything  is  very  cheap  in  France;   it 

H**  will  form  the  girl,  who  Is  of  a  right  age  for  it;  and 

""a  couple  of  months,  with  a  good  Frencli,  and  dan- 

"  cing,  master,  will  perfect  her  in  Iwth,  and  give  her  an  ■ 

I"  air  and  manner  that  will  help  her  off  in  the^c  days, 

["  when  huijbands  are  not  plenty,  especially  for  girls 

"with  only  five  thousand   pounds  to  their  fortunes. 

["Several  of  my  acquaintance,  who  have  lately  taken 

["trips  to   Paris,  have  told  me,  that  to  lie  sure  we 

I"  should  cake  this  opjxrrtunity  of  going  there.     Bo- 

1"  sides,  my  dear,  as  neither  you  nor  I  have  ever  been 

"abroad.thislittle  jaunt  will  amuse  and  even  improve 

["us;    for  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  get 

"into  all  the  best  company  at  Paris." 

My  wife  had  no  sooner  ended  her  speech,  which  I 
lily  peiceived  to  be  the  result  of  meditation,  than 
daughter  exerted  all  her  little  eloquence  in  sec- 
onding her  mother's  motion.     ''Ay.  dear  papa,"  eaSd 
she,  "let  US  go  with  brother  to  Paris;  it  will  be  the 
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"charmingest  thing  in  tlie  world  ;  we  sliall  see  all  the 
"nevf&t  JUshions  tliere;  I  sliall  leani  to  daocti  of 
"  Marseille;*  in  short,  I  shall  be  quite  another  creiiture 
"after  it.  You  see  how  my  cousin  Kitty  was  iin- 
" proved  by  going  to  Paris  last  year;  I  hardly  knt 
"her  agHJn  wlien  she  came  back;  do,  dear  papa,  let' 
"  as  go." 

The  absurdity  of  the  propoeal  struck  nie  at  6rgt ; 
and  I  foresaw  a  tliousaud  inconveniences  iu  il,  though 
not  half  so  many  as  I  have  since  fell.  However, 
knowing  that  direct  contradiction,  though  supported 
by  the  best  arguments,  was  not  tbe  likeliest  method  fo 
convert  a  female  disputant,  I  seemed  n  little  to  doubt, 
aud  contented  myself  with  saying,  "  that  I  was  uot,a| 
"  first  sight  at  least,  sensible  of  the  many  advantaj 
"  which  they  had  enumerated,  but  that,  on  the  con-1 
"  trary,  1  apprehended  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the 
"journey,  and  many  inconveniences  in  consequence  of 
"  it ;  that  I  had  not  ohtwrvcd  many  men  of  my  age 
"considerably  improved  by  their  travels,  but  that  I 
"  had  lately  seen  many  women  of  hers  become  very 
"  ridiculous  by  theirs ;  and  that  for  my  daughter,  as 
"she  bad  not  a  fine  fortune,  1  saw  no  necessity  of  her 
"being  a  fine  lady."  Here  the  girl  internipted  me 
with  saying,  "  For  that  very  reaaon,  ]>apa,  I  should  be 
"a  fine  lady.  Being  in  fashion  is  otlen  as  good  as 
"  being  a  fortune;  and  I  have  known  air,  drees,  and 
"accouiplishmeuts,  stand  many  a  woman  iu  stead  of^ 
"  a  fortune."  *'  Nay,  to  be  sure,"  added  ray  wife,  "  th< 
"girl  is  in  the  riglii  in  that;  and  if  with  her  fi{ 
"she  gets  a  certain  air  and  manner,  I  cannot  see  why 

*  Kareol,  tho  moat  rfttnnua  dADctng-miuter  at  that  time  at  P*ria. 
H«  ia  often  m«atiaa«d  io  Liord  Chwt«r6«l(t'a  li«ttcn  ta  bis  Sou. 
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she  raaj  not  reasonably  hope  to  be  as  advantageously 

**  married,  as  Lady  Betty  Townly,  or  the  two  Miss 

* '  Bollairs,  wlio  hail  none  of  them  such  good  fortunes." 

JL  found  by  all  this  tliat  the  att^ack  upon  me  was  a  con- 

oerted  one,  and  that  butli  rny  wife  and  daughter  were 

strongly  infected  with  that  riigrating  distemper,  which 

lias  of  late  t>een  so  epidemical  in  this  kingdom,  and 

rwhicli  annually  carrits  such  numbers  of  our  private 

("families  to  Paris,  lo  expose  themselves  there  as  Kng- 

lish,  and  here,  after  their  return,  as  French ;  insomucli 

Ithal  I  am  assured  that  the  French  call  those  swarms 

of  English,  which  now  in  a  manner  overrun  France, 

a  secon<!  incursion  of  the  Gotlis  and  Vandals. 

I  endeavoured,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  avert  this  im- 
pending folly  by  delays  and  gentle  persuasions,  but  in 
vain ;  the  attacks  u[>on  me  were  daily  re]ieatcd,  and 
lometimes  enforced  by  tears.  At  last  I  yielded,  from 
mere  good-uatiire,  to  the  joint  importunities  of  a  wife 
and  daughter  whom  I  loved;  not  to  mention  the  love 
of  ease  and  domestic  quiet,  which  is,  much  ofiener 
^B  tlian  we  care  to  own,  the  true  motive  of  many  things 
^M  that  we  either  do  or  omit. 

^1      My  consent  licing  thus  extorted,  our  sotting  out  was 
pressed.     The  journey  wanted  no  preparations;   we 

i  should  find  everything  in  France.  My  daughter,  who 
spoke  Borae  French,  and  my  son's  governor,  who  was  a 
Swiss,  were  to  be  our  interpreters  ujwn  the  road ;  and 
when  we  came  to  Paris,  a  French  servant  or  two  would 
make  all  easy. 

kBut,  as  if  Providence  had  a  mind  to  punish  our 
folty,  our  whole  journey  was  a  series  of  distresses. 
We  had  not  saile^l  a  league  from  Dover,  before  a  vio- 
lent storm  arose,  io  which  we  had  like  to  hare  been 
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lost.    Nothing  could  eqaal  our  fears  bnt  our  sickn€H| 
which  perhaps  lesi^eued  them :  at  last  we  got  into  Cal- 
ais, where  the  inexorable  custom-house  officers  took 
away  lialf  tlie  few  things  whicli  we  had  carried  with 
us.     We  hired  some  chaises,  which  proved  to  be  old 
and  shattered  ones,  and  broke  down  witli  u»  at  least 
every  ten  miles.     Twice  we  were  overturned,  and  some' 
of  us  hurt,  though  there  are  uo  bud  roads  in  France. 
At  lengtli,  the  sixth  day,  we  got  to  Paris,  where  onfi 
banker  had  provided  a  very  good  lodging  for  us;  that' 
is,  very  good  rooms,  very  well  furnished,  and  veryl 
dirty.     Here  the  great  scene  opens.     My  wife  and 
daughter,  who  had  been  a  good  deal  disheartened  by 
our  distresses,  recovered  their  spirits,  and  grew  ex- 
tremely impatient  for  a  consultation  of  the  necesiiary 
trades-people;  wlieii  luckily  our  banker  and  his  lady, 
informed  of  our  arrival,  came  to  make  ua  a  visit.    He 
graciougly  brought  me  five  thousand  livree,  which  bo  i 
assured  me  was  not  more  than  what  would  be  necessary ! 
for  our  first  setting  out,  as  he  called  ic;  while  hia  wife 
was  |>ointing  out  to  mine  the  most  compendious  method 
of  S{)en<]ing  three  times  as  much.     I  told  him,  that  I: 
hoped  that  sum  would  bo  very  near  sufficient  for  the 
whole  time ;  to  which  he  answered  coolly,  "  No,  sir,  nor  j 
'*8!i  times  that  sum,  if  you  propose,  aa  to  be  sure  you' 
"  do,  to  appear  here  konn^femenL"  This,  I  confees,  staf- 
tlc<l  me  a  good  deal ;  and  I  called  out  to  my  wife, 
"Do  you  hear  that,  child?"    She  replied,  unmoved, 
"Yes,  my  dear,  but  now  that  we  are  here,  there  is  no 
"help  for  it;  it  is  but  once,  upon  an  extraordinary 
**  occasion,  and  one  would  not  care  to  appear  among 
'*  strangers  like  scrubs."     I  made  no  answer  to  this 
solid  reasoning,  but  resolved  within  myself  to  shorten 
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our  stay,  and  lessen  our  folIieB,  as  mucli  as  I  couUl. 
Aly  banker.  aiWr  having  charged  himself  with  the  care 
of  procuring  me  a.  &iros^c  de  remhes  and  a  valet  de 
j}taee  for  tiie  next  day,  which  in  plain  English  is  a 
bired  coach  and  a  footman,  invited  us  to  jwss  all  the 
next  (lay  at  his  house,  where  he  assured  us  that  we 
should  not  meet  with  bad  company.  He  was  to  carry 
me  and  my  son  before  dinner  to  see  the  public  build- 
ings; and  his  lady-  was  to  call  upon  my  wife  and 
daughter  to  carry  them  to  the  geuteelest  shoi>B,  in 
order  to  fit  them  out  to  appear  honn^tenient.  The 
next  morning  I  amu»ed  myself  very  well  with  seeing, 
while  my  wife  aud  daughter  amused  themselves  still 
better  by  preparing  themselves  for  being  seen,  till  we 
met  at  dinner  at  our  banker's ;  who,  by  way  of  sample 
of  the  excellent  company  to  which  he  was  lo  introduce 
US,  presented  to  tis  an  Irish  Abb^,  and  an  Irish  Captain 
of  Clare's ;  tnu  attainted  Scotch  fugitives,  and  a  young 
Scotch  Hurgeon,  who  studied  midwifery  at  the  H6tel 
Dicu.  It  is  true,  he  lamented  that  Sir  Harbottle 
Bumper  and  Sir  Clotworihy  Guzzledown  with  their 
fomihes,  whom  he  had  invited  to  meet  us,  hapj>eDed 
unfortunately  to  have  l)ccn  engaged  to  go  and  drink 
brandy  at  Neuilly.  Though  this  company  sounds 
hat  indiScrently,  and  though  we  should  have  been 
very  sorry  to  have  kept  it  in  Ltmdou,  I  can  assure 
you,  sir,  that  it  was  the  best  we  kept  the  whole  time 
we  wore  at  Paris. 

I  will  omit  many  circumstances  which  gave  me 
unciisineaH,  though  they  would  probably  afford  some 
cnterttiinnient  to  your  readers,  that  I  may  hasten  to 
the  most  material  ones. 

In  about  three  days,  tlie  several  mechanics,  who 
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were  charged  with  the  cure  of  di^alsitig  my  will*  am  * 
daughter,  brought  home  their  respective  parts  of  lUi^^ 
transrorinatioD,  in  order  that  they  tnight  appear  /u>a- 
TiSlement.  More  than  the  whole  morning  was  em-  | 
ployed  in  (his  operation,  for  wc  did  not  sit  down  to 
diuner  till  near  five  o'clock.  When  my  wife  and 
daughter  came  at  last  into  the  eating-room,  where  I 
had  watted  for  thera  nt  least  two  hours.  I  was  so  struck 
with  their  ImnKforinHtion,  that  I  ufiuhl  neither  conceal 
nor  express niy  astonishment.  "Now,  ray  dear,"  said 
my  wife,  "we  can  appear  u  little  like  Christians." 
"  And  strollers  too,"  replied  I ;  "  for  such  have  I  eeeu 
"at  Southwark-fair.  the  respectable  Sysigambis,  and 
*'  the  lovely  Parisatis.  This  cannot  surely  be  serious !" 
"Very  serious,  depend  upon  it,  ray  dear,"  said  ray 
wife;  "and  pniy,  by  the  way,  what  may  there  be 
"ridiculous  in  it?  No  such  Sysigambia  neither," 
continued  she;  "Betty  is  but  sixteen,  and  you  know 
"  I  had  her  at  foiir-and-tweuty."  As  I  found  that 
the  name  of  Sysigambis,  carrying  an  idea  of  age 
along  with  it.  was  offensive  to  my  wife,  I  waved  the 
parallel ;  and,  addressing  inyHclf  in  common  to  ray 
wife  and  daughter,  I  told  them,  "I  |>erceivcd  that 
"  there  was  a  painter  now  in  Paris  who  coIuuru<l  much 
"higher  than  Rigault,  though  he  did  not  paint  near 
"so  like;  for  that  I  could  hardly  have  guessed  them 
"to  be  the  pictures  of  themselves."  To  this  they 
both  answered  at  once,  "That  red  was  not  paint;  that 
"  no  colour  in  tlic  world  was  fard  but  white,  of  which 
"they  protected  they  had  none."  "  But  how  do  you 
"like  my  pmnpon,  papa?"  continued  my  daughter: 
"is  it  not  a  charming  one?  I  think  it  is  prettier 
"  than  mamma's."    "  It  may,  child,  for  anything  that 
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*'I  know;  bocaoee  I  do  not  know  what  part  of  all 

**thU  friiJpery  thy  povipon  is."     "It  is  this,  papa," 

x^plied  the  girl,  putting  up  her  hand  to  her  headland 

^Bhowing  mc,  in  the  middle  of  ber  hair,  a  complication 

^pf  shreds  and  rags  of  velvets,  feathers,  and  ribands, 

stuck  with  false  stones  of  a  thousand  colours,  and 

■placefl  awry.     "  But  what  hast  thou  done  to  thy  hair, 

*' child,"  said  I;  "is  it  hlue?  is  that  painted  too  by 

*'  thesime  eminent  hand,  that  coloured  thy  checks?" 

•* Indeed,  pjipa,"  answered  the  girl,  "as  I  told    you 

■p* before,  there  is  no  jxiinting  iu  the  case;  but  what 

I^"  gives  my  Imir  that  bluish  wist  is  the  grey  powder, 

"which  has  always  that  effect    upon   dark-coloured 

II     "hair,   and   sets  off  the  complexion   wonderfully." 

H^Grey  powder,  child!"  said  I,  with  some  surprise: 

Vugj.^y  hairs  I  knew  were  venerable ;  but  till  this  mo- 

'  "mcnt  I  never  knew  tiiat  they  were  genteel."     "  Ex- 

i"  tremely  so,  with  some  complexions,"  said  my  wife ; 
''bnt  it  does  not  suit  with  mine,  and  I  never  use  it." 
''You  are  much  in  the  riglit,  my  dear,"  replied  I, 
"not  to  play  with  edge-tools.  Iveave  it  to  the  girl." 
This,  which  |>erha|Mi  was  too  hastily  stiid,  and  seemed 
to  be  a  second  pait  of  the  Sysigambis,  was  not  kindly 
taken ;  my  wife  was  silent  all  dinner-time,  and,  I 
vainly  hoped,  ashamed.     My  daughter,  drunk  with 

|dr(«s  and  sixteen,  kept  up  the  conversation  tci  lier- 
Belf,  till  the  long- wished- for  moment  of  the  Opera 
came,  which  separated  us,  and  left  me  time  to  reiSect 
upon  the  extravagancies,  which  I  had  already  seen, 
and  upon  the  still  greater,  which  I  bad  but  too  much 
reason  to  dread. 
From  this  i>eriod,  to  the  time  of  our  return  to  Eng- 
land, every  day  produced  some  new  and  shining  folly. 
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and  some  imprfl|>or  ex|)cnge.  Would  to  God  that 
(hey  had  ended  as  they  began,  with  our  journey  I  but 
unfortunately  we  liave  imported  them  all.  I  uo 
longer  undei-stand,  or  am  understood,  in  my  fiituily. 
I  hear  of  nothing  but  ie  ban  ton.  A  French  valet  de 
chuuibre,  who  I  am  told  is  an  excellent  servant  and 
6t  for  everything,  is  brought  over  to  curl  my  wife's 
and  my  daughter's  hair,  to  imunt  a  dessert,  a«  they 
call  it,  and  occasionally  to  announce  vmts.  A  very 
slatternly,  dirty,  but  at  the  same  time  a  very  genteel, 
French  maid  is  appro]>riated  to  the  use  of  my  daugh- 
ter. My  meat  too  is  as  much  disguised  in  the  dressing 
by  a  French  cook,  aa  my  wife  and  my  daughter  are 
by  their  red,  their  pompons^  their  sci-aps  of  dirty 
gauze,  flimsy  sattus,  and  black  calicoes;  not  to  men- 
tion tlicir  jiffoctcd  l)roken  English,  and  mangled 
Freueli,  wliich  jumbled  togetlier  compose  their  prasent 
language.  My  French  and  English  servants  quarrel 
daily,  and  fight,  for  want  of  wortls  to  abuse  one 
another.  My  wife  Is  become  ridiculous,  by  being 
translated  into  French ;  and  the  version  of  my 
daughter  will,  I  dure  say,  hinder  many  a  worthy 
English  gentleman  from  attempting  to  read  her.  My 
expense,  and  consequently  my  debt,  increases ;  and  I 
am  made  more  unhappy  by  follies,  than  most  other 
people  are  by  crimes. 

Should  you  think  fit  to  publish  this  my  caw,  to- 
gether with  some  observations  of  your  own  upon  it,  I 
httpc  it  mny  prove  a  useful  Pharos,  to  deter  private 
English  families  from  the  coaste  of  France. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

R.  D. 
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My  correspoiulent  lias  said  enmigli  to  caution  English 
ntlemen  againBt  carrying  their  wivee  and  daughters 
Paris ;  but  I  shall  adtl  a  few  words  of  my  own,  to 
tissuade  the  ladies  themselves  from  any  inclination  to 
ich  a  vagary.     In  the  first  place,  T  assure  thcnt,that 
of  all  French  ragouts  there  in  none  to  which  an  Eng- 
lishman has  so  little  appetite,  as  an  English   lady 
^cerved  up  to  him  d  /«  Fran^aise.     i\ext  I  beg  leave 
Hto  inform  them,  that  the  French  taste  in  beauty  is  so 
<)iSerent  from  ours,  that  a  pretty  English  woman  at 
Paris,  in.stuiid  of  meeting  with  that  admiration  which 
ter  vanity  hopes  for,  is  considered  only  as  a  hand- 
^fiomc  corpse;  and  if,  to  put  a  little  life  into  her,  some 
Bof  her  compassionate  friends  tliere  should  persuade 
her  to  lay  ou  a  great  deal  of  rouge,  in  English  called 

toftiatf  she  must  continue  to  wear  it  to  extreme  old  age ; 
aless  she  prefers  a  spot  of  real  yellow,  the  certain 
consequentie  of  [mint,  to  an  artificial  one  of  red.  And, 
lastly,  I  proijose  it  to  their  oonsideratioo,  whether  the 
■delicacy  of  an  English  lady's  mind  may  not  partjikc 
"of  the  nature  of  some  high-flavoured  wines,  which 
will  not  admit  of  being  carried  abroad,  though,  under 
right  management,  they  are  admirable  at  home. 
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I  SHALL  not  at  present  enter  into  the  great  question 
between  the  aucient-s  and  (he  moderns;    much  less 
^shall  I  presume  to  decide  upon  a  point  of  that  impor- 
tance, which  has  been  the  subject  of  debate  among  the 
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learned  from  the  days  of  Horace  down  to  ouiu.    Tr""^* 
imikf  my   i«nrt  to  the    learned,  I   will  lament  l\i^^ 
gradual  deoiy  of  human  nature,  for  these  last  aixieec^"*^ 
centuries;  but  at  the  same  time  I  will  do  justice  tm::^^^ 
my  contemporaries,  and  give  them  their  due  ahare  of^  *' 
praise,  where  ihey  have  eitlier  struck  out  new  inven-  — ^' ' 
tions,  or  improved,  and  brought  old  ones  lo  perfection.    — 
Some  of  them  I  shall  now  mention. 

The  most  zealous  and  partial  advocate  for  the  an- 
cients will  not,  I  believe,  pretend  to  dispute  the  infi- 
nite superiority  of  the  moderns  in  the  art  of  healing. 
Hip[K>cratcs,  Celsus,  and  Galen  hud  no  specifics. 
They  rather  endeavoured  to  relieve,  tlian  pretended 
to  cure.  As  for  the  astonishing  cures  of  ^Esciilapius, 
I  do  not  pill  theni  into  the  account;  they  are  to  he 
ascribed  to  his  power,  not  to  his  skill :  he  was  a  god, 
and  divinity  was  his  nostrum.  But  how  prodigiously 
have  my  ingenious  coutemporarie^  extended  the  bounib 
of  medicine!  What  noetrums.  what  specifics,  have 
they  not  discovered  f  Collectively  considered,  they 
insure  not  only  perfect  health,  but,  by  a  ncoesBary 
con»e([Ucncc,  immortality  ;  insomuch  that  I  am  aston- 
ished, when  I  still  read  in  the  weekly  bills  the  great 
numl>er  of  people,  who  choose  to  die  of  such  and 
such  distempei-s,  for  every  one  of  wliicli  there  are 
infallible  and  8]>eciiic  cures,  not  only  advertised,  bat 
attested,  in  all  the  newspapers, 

When  the  lower  sort  of  Irish,  in  ihe  ma«t  uncivil- 
ized parts  of  Ireland,  attend  the  funeral  of  a  deceased 
friend  or  neighbour,  before  they  give  the  last  parting 
howl,  ihey  expostuhite  with  the  dead  body,  and  re- 
proach him  with  having  died,  notwithstauding  that 
had  an  excellent  wife,  a  milch  cow,  seven  fine. 
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children^  and  a  competency  of  potatoes.     Now  though 

nil  those,  piirticiilurly  the  excellent  wife,  arc  very  good 

things  in  a  elate  of  perfect  health,  they  cannot,  as  I 

^t)>prebeod,   be  looked  upon  as  preventive  either  of 

^^ckness  or  of  death ;  but  with  how  much  more  reason 

may  we  expostulate  with,  and  censure,  those  of  our 

■pon temporaries,  who,  cither   from   obstinacy  or   in- 

^Bre<Iiiltty,  die  in  this  great  metrojHilis,  or  indeed  in 

Pbhis  kingduni,  when  they  may  [>revent  or  cure,  at  a 

trifling  expense,  not  only  all  distempers,  but  even  old 

age  and  death  itself  I    The  renovating  ehxie  infal' 

libly  restores  prtAline  youth  and  riffour,  he  the  paiient 

^^PUM*  so  old  and  decayed,  and  that  without  \oaa  of  time 

Hor  business;  whereas  tlie  same  operation  among  the 

Huiciunts  vitM  both  tedious  aud  fminful,  as  it  required  a 

"lliorough  boiling  of  tlie  patient. 

^m     The  most  intlammatury  and  intrepid  fevers  fly  at 

Hlhe  first  discliarge  of  Dr.  James's  powder;  and  a  tlrop 

^■or  pill  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Ward  cori'ects  all  the 

malignity  of  Pandora's  box. 

Ought  not  every  mau  of  gi*eat  birth  and  estate,  who 
for  many  years  has  been  afflicted  with  the  posteko- 
UAXiA,  or  rage  of  having  posterity,  a  distemper  very 
common  among  persons  of  that  sort,  ought  he  not,  I 
say,  to  be  nshnmcd  of  having  no  i^ue  male  to  perpetu- 
ate his  illuHtrious  name  and  title,  when,  for  bo  small 
a  sum  as  three-aud -sixpence,  he  and  his  lady  might 
be  sapjdied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  viviFV- 
HlKO  DBOPs,  which  infallibly  cure  imbecility  in  men, 
Vand  barrenness  in  women,  though  of  never  so  long 
V  standing  ? 

Another  very  great  discovery  of  the  moderns,  in 
die  art  of  healing,  is  the  infallible  cure  of  the  kiug'a- 
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evil,  tliougli  never  m  inveterate,  bj*  only  the  (ouch  o- 
a  lawful  King,  the  right  heir  of  Adam ;  for  that  ii 
cs-scntiolly  necesBary.  The  ancients  wereunactjiiainf 
with  this  inestimable  secret,  and  even  Solomon 
son  of  David,  the  wisest  of  King»,  knew  nothing  oP 
the  matter.  But  our  Britiali  Solomon,  King  James- 
the  First,  a  son  of  Djivid  also,*  wiU'  no  stranger  to  it, 
and  jiractieed  it  with  success.  This  fact  is  sui&cieutly 
proved  by  experience ;  but  if  it  wauted  any  corrobo- 
rating testimony,  we  have  that  of  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Carte,  who,  in  his  incompamble  history  of  England, 
nsscile,  and  that  in  a  miirginnl  note  too,  which  is 
always  more  material  tlian  tlie  text,  that  he  knew 
souBBODT,  who  was  radically  cured  of  a  most  obstinate 
king's-evii,  by  tlie  touch  of  soMEDODY.f  As  onr 
Sitgacious  historian  does  not  even  intimate  that  this 
HOMEBODY  took  anything  of  the  other  suhedouy  for 
the  cure,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  he  liad  named  this 
aoMKBODY,  and  his  place  of  abode,  "  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,"  %  who  are  now  reduced,  and  at  some  ex- 
pense, to  have  recourse  to  Mr.  Vickera  the  clergy- 
man. Besides,  I  feirly  confess  myself  to  be  personally 
interested  in  this  inquiry,  since  this  somebody  must 

*  Lord  Chc»l«rfloid  here  alludee  to  the  Bcuidal  rri![>«ctitig  (jaeen 
Mary  and  Darid  Rizzio,  which,  howoTer,  the  best  and  most  jadicloiu 
hUlorUuH  liav«  dwRKKl  an  utlcr  CAlumny.  Eycii  Hume,  to  Tnr  frntn 
partial  to  the  fmme  of  thti  HcuUish  Queen,  allows  of  Kiuiu  that  "th« 
"opmioQ  of  hit  criminal  correspondence  with  Alarv  niiglit  itria  0/ 
"  itMlf  uiircaiKdiable,  if  not  abwurd." 

t  Tliia  unlucky  note,  which  Mr.  Carte  waa  over-persuaded  hj 
of  hU  friends  to  ioMrt,  eventuallr  destrojed  the  credit  of  a  hlAtor;  of 
which  great  expectation!*  had  heeii  formed.    (lvot«  by  Dr.  Maty.) 

t  A  commoD  phnucat  that  time  In  the  anuounceinent  of  now  bookiL^ 
It  ia  ridiculeil  with  muck  humour  bj  I>eaa  Swift  in  hit  ironical  tract, 
— "Ur.  Collins'a  Diwuurae  of  Free-lbinking;   put  into  Kitgliah,  bjr 
"way  of  abilract./^ iktMtt  f^  t^poee." 
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rily  be  tlie  right  lieir  of  Adam,  and  conse- 
<quontTy  I  must  have  the  honour  of  being  related  to 
liiin. 

Our  luborious  neiglibours  and  kinsmen,  tlie  Ger^ 
xaans,  are  not  without  their  inventions  aud  liappy 
discoveries  in  the  art  of  medicine  ;  for  thej  laugh  at 
a  wound  through  the  heart,  if  they  can  but  apply 
tlicir  jK>wder  of  sympathy — not  to  the  wound  it^li', 
but  to  the  sword  or  bullet  that  made  it. 

Having  now,  at  least  in  my  own  opinion,  fully 
proved  the  superiority  of  the  moderns  over  tlie  an- 
cients in  the  art  of  healing,  I  shall  proceed  to  some 
other  particulars,  in  wliicli  ray  contemporaries  will  as 
justly  claim,  and  I  hope  be  allowed,  the  preference. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Warburton,  in  his  Divine  Le- 
yalion    of    Moses,   very  justly    observes   that   hiero- 
glyphics were  the   beginning  of  letters,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  very  candidly  allows  that  it  was  a  very 
troublesome  and  uncertain  method  of  communicat- 
ing one's  ideas;  as  it  dei)euded  in  a  great  measure  on 
»thc  writer's  skill  in  drawing,  an  art  little  known  in 
those  days;  and  as  a  stroke  ttio  much  or  too  little,  too 
thigh  or  too  low,  might  be  of  the  most  dangerous  con- 
sequence iu  religion,  business,  or  love.    Cadmus  re- 
moved this  difficulty  by  bis  invention  of  unequivocal 
letters,  but  then  he  removed  it  too  much ;  for  these 
.     letters  or  marks  being  the  same  throughout,  and  fixed 
■  alphabetically,  sooa   became  generally    known,  and 
~  prevented  that  eecrecy,  which  in  many  caa«s  wa«  to 
be  wi.Hhed  for.     This  inconvenience  xugg^ed  to  the 
ancients  the  invention  of  cryptography  and  steganogra- 
phy,  or  a  mpterions  and  unintelligible  way  of  writing, 
I  by  the  help  of  which  none  but  corresponding  parties, 
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wlm  had  tbe  key,  could  docipher  llie  mntter.     Bu 
Imnian  iitdusLry  booh  refined  U]mn  tliitt  too;  titc  ar 
of  deciphering  w»s  digcovered,  and  tlie  skill  of  tbi 
decipherer   baffled   all   tbe  labour  of  the  cipherer 
The  secrecy  of  all   literary  correspondence   becatm 
precarious;  and  neither  huginew  nor  love  could  »ny^^y 
longer  he  safely  trustetl  in  pajwr.     Sucli  for  a  con—  ^a- 
siderable  time  was  tbe  unhap]>y  state  of  letters,  till  tb^  mc 
BBAC  MONDE,  an  inventive  race  of  people,  found  our  -viit 
a  new  kind  of  cryptography,  or  ateganography,  un—  ^- 
kaown  to  the  ancients,  and  free  from  some  of  iheii 
inconveniences.     Lovers  in  general  made  use  of  it 
controversial  writers  commonly,  and  Ministers  of  Btai 
sometimes,  in  the  most  important  dtspiilcheB,     It  W: 
writing  in   such  an  unintelligible  manner,  and  witlf^^-" 
such  obscurity,  that  the  corresponding  pflrties  tl»em —  ■*" 
selves  neither  understood,  nor  even  guessed  nt,  cacl*i^^ 
other's  meaning ;  which  was  a  most  effectual  security^^^^ 
against  all  the  accidents,  to  wbich  letters  are  liable^^* 
by  being   either   mislaid  or   intttrcepted.     But    thia^W** 
method  too,  thongh  long  pursued,  was  also  attende*^^' 
with  some  incooveniencw.      It  frequently  produced^^ 

mistakes,  by  scattering  false  lights  upon  that  frientll) 

darkness,  so  propitious  to  business  and  love.  But 
our  inventive  neighbours,  the  French,  have  very 
lately  removed  all  these  inconveniences,  by  a  happy 
discovery  of  a  new  kind  of  paper,  as  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  and  as  oonducive  to  the  dispatch,  tho  (dear- 
nees,  and  at  the  same  time  the  secrecy,  of  all  lit- 
erary correspondence.  My  worthy  friend  Mr.  Dod«- 
ley  lately  brought  me  a  Barople  of  it,  upon  which, 
if  I  mistake  not,  he  will  make  very  consideni- 
,  ble    improvements,    as    my    countrymen    often 
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tlie  inv**ntion9  of  other  nations.  This  sheet  of 
paper  I  coujectureiJ  to  be  the  ground-work  and  prin- 
cipal mnteriul  of  a  tender  and  ]>as8ionate  letter  from 
a  fijie  gentleman  to  a  One  lady  ;  though  in  tnith  it 

;  might  very  well  be  the  whole  letter  itself.  At  the  top 
of  the  first  [Mtge  was  delineated  a  lady,  with  very  red 
checks  and  a  very  large  hoop,  in  the  fashionable  atti- 
tude of  knotting,  and  of  making  a  very  genteel  French 
courtesy.  Thia  evidently  apjiears  to  stand  for  madam, 
and  saves  the  time  and  trouble  of  writing  it.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  tliird  page,  was  painted  a  very  fine  well- 
dreeeed  gentleman,  with  his  hat  under  his  lei\  ami, 
and  his  right  hand  upon  his  heart,  bowing  most  re- 
spectfully low;  which  single  figure,  by  an  admirable 
piece  of  brachygraphy,  or  short-hand,  plainly  conveys 
this  deep  sense,  and  stands  instead  of  these  many 
words,  "I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  tlie  teuderest 
"  and  warmest  sentiments,  madam,  your  most  invio- 
"  lably  alliiched  faithful  humble  servant"  The  mar- 
gin of  the  papei',  which  was  about  half  an  inch  broad, 
was  very  properly  decorated  with  all  the  emblems  of 
triumphant  beauty  and  Lender  snlfering  |)a83ion. 
Groups  of  lilies,  roses,  pearls,  corals,  suns,  and  stars, 
were  intermixed  with  chains,  bearded  shafts,  and  bleed- 
ing hearts.  Such  a  sheet  of  paper.  I  confess,  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  complete  letter;  and  I  would  advise  all 
fine  gentlemen,  whose  time  I  know  is  precious,  to  avail 

I  themselves  of  this  admirable  invention;  it  will  save 
them  a  great  deal  of  timu,  and  ]Kjrhap8  somu  thought; 
and  X  cannot  help  thinking,  that,  were  they  even  to 
take  the  trouble  of  filling  up  the  paper  with  the  ten- 
derest  sentiments  of  their  hearts,  or  the  most  shining 
*  ts  of  their  fancy,  they  would  add   no  energy  or 
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delicacy  to  those  types  and  ^mbols  of  the  lady's  con- 
quest, aud  their  own  captivity  and  suffering?*. 

These  blank  letters,  if  1  may  call  them  so,  when 
they  couvey  so  much,  will  mock  the  jealoiiB  curiosity 
of  hiu'bands  and  fathers,  who  will  lu  vain  tiohi  tliem 
to  the  fire,  to  elicit  the  suppose<I  juice  of  lemon,  and 
uiK)n  whom  they  may  afterwards  pass  for  a  piece  of 
innocent  pleasantry. 

The  dullest  of  my  readers  must,  I  am  sure,  by  this 
time  be  aware,  that  the  utility  of  this  invention  cs- 
tcnds,  muiatU  muiandiA^  to  whatever  can  he  the  sub- 
ject of  letters,  and  with  much  less  trouble,  and  much 
more  secrecy,  propriety,  and  elegancy,  than  the  old 
way  of  writing. 

A  jwinter  of  but  moderate  skill  and  fancy  may,  in 
a  very  sliort  time,  have  reams  of  ready-pain te»l  pa|)er 
by  him,  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  staleHmaii,  the 
divine,  and  the  lover.  And  1  think  it  my  duty  to 
inform  the  public,  that  my  good  friend  Mr.  Dodslej, 
who  has  long  complained  of  the  decay  of  trade,  and 
who  loves,  with  a  prudent  regard  to  his  own  interest, 
to  encourage  every  useful  invention,  i«  at  this  time 
learning  to  paint  with  most  unwearied  diligence  and 
application:  and  1  make  no  doubt,  but  that,  in  a  very 
little  time,  he  will  be  able  to  furnish  all  sorU  of  jter- 
«on8  with  the  very  best  ready-made  goods  of  that 
kind.  I  warned  him  indeed  against  providing  any 
for  the  two  learned  professions  of  the  law  antl  physic, 
wliich  I  apprehend  would  lie  upon  his  hands:  uno  of 
them  being  already  in  possession,  to  s|teak  in  their  own 
style,  of  a  more  brachygraphicai,cryptographioal,  and 
steganographical  secret  in  writing  tlieir  wabbants; 
and  tbe  other  not  willingly  udinitling  brevity  in  any 
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Otberwige  what  inuumernble  skins  of  parch- 
ment ami  lines  of  writing  might  ho  »avecl  in  a  mar- 
riagft-settlement,  for  iostance,  if  the  first  fourteen  or 
fifU^n  sons,  the  supposed  future  issue,  iawphlly  to 
BE  BEGOTTEK  of  that  happy  marriage,  and  upon  whom 
the  settlement  is  successively  made,  were  to  be  painted 
every  one  a  size  less  than  the  other  upon  one  skin  of 

larchment,  insixiad  of  being  enumerated  upon  one 
hundretl,  actHjrding  to  propriety  of  birth  and  seniority 
of  age ;  and  moreover  the  elder,  by  an  happy  pleoTtas- 
mt«,  always  to  take  before,  and  be  preferred  to»  the 
younger!  But  this  useful  alteration  is  more  to  be 
wished  tliau  expected,  for  reasons  which  I  do  not  at 
present  think  proper  to  mention. 

I  am  sensible,  that  the  Goveninient  may  possibly 
object  that  1  am  suggesting  to  its  enemies  a  method 
of  currying  on  their  treasonable  correspondences  with 

uch  more  secrecy  than  formerly.  But^  as  my  in- 
©ntions  are  honest,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have 

y  loyalty  suspected ;  and  when  I  consider  the  zeal, 
ind  at  the  same  time  the  ingenuity  of  the  Jacobites, 
[  am  convinced  that  their  letters  in  this  now  method 
^ill  be  80  charged  with  groves  of  oaken  boughs,  white 
and  thistles  interwoven,  that  tlieir  meaning  will 

ot  be  obscure,  and  consequently  no  danger  will  arise 
the  Government  irom  this  new  and  excellent  in* 

ention. 


THE  WORLD. 

TuvaSDA-C,  JCNE  21,  1753,  Vo.  2S. 

HAVE  the  pleasure  of  informing  my  fair  eorre- 
^epondent,  that  her  petition  contained  in  the  following 
letter  is  granted.    I  wish  I  could  as  eafily  restore  to 
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lier  wliat  elie  has  lost.  Bat  to  a  mind  like  liers,  so 
elevated,  so  harmonizeO,  time  nn<l  the  c^nsciuusne^ 
of  80  much  purity  of  iutention  will  bring  relief.  It 
must  ulwiiyg  afford  her  matter  of  the  most  pleasing 
reflection,  ihat  her  soul  had  no  partieipaljon  with  her 
material  {lart  in  that  particular  act,  which  she  apjionnt 
to  mention  with  so  tender  regret.  But  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  anticipate  her  story,  by  endeavouring  to 
console  her.  Her  letter,  I  hope,  will  caution  all  yonng 
ladies  of  equal  virtue  with  herself  against  that  excseas 
of  complaisance,  witli  which  they  are  sometimes  too 
willing  to  entertain  tlieir  lovers. 


"To  Mr.  Fitz-Adam. 

"I  HAVE  not  the  least  ill-will  to  your  friend  Mr. 
'  Dodslcy,  whom  I  never  saw  in  my  life;  hut  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  your  equity  and  good-nature,  for  a 
'small  share  only  of  your  favour  and  recoinmenda- 
'  tion  in  that  new  and  valuable  brunch  of  trade,  to 
'which  you  have   informed   the  public  he  is  now 
applying  himself,  and  wliich  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  it  reasonable  that  he   should  monopolize,  I 
'  mean  that  admlruble  short  and  secret  method  of 
communicating  one's  ideas,  by  ingenious  emblems 
'and  reprenentjitions  of   the  pencil,  instead  of  tbe 
'  vulgar  and  old  metliod  of  letters  by  the  pen.    Qire 
'  me  leave,  sir,  to  state  my  case  and  my  qualifications 
'  to  you:  I  am  sure  you  will  decide  with  justice. 
"I  am  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  who,  having 
had  a  very  goo<l  living,  gave  me  a  good  educationi 
'  and  left  me  no  fortune.     I  had  naturally  a  turn  to 
reading  and  drawing:    my  father  encouraged  and 
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isted  me  in  the  one,  allowed  me  a  master  to  in- 

'struct  me  in  the  otlier,  iintl  1  mmle  an  uucommou 

•*  progress  in  them  both.     My  heart  was  tender,  and 

"my  i$entiment.s  were   dellcute;   perhaps   too  much 

^80  for  my  rank  in  life.     Tlus  disposition  led  me  lo 

^fitudy  chiefly  those  treasures  of  divine  honour,  si>ot- 

"  leas  yirlue,  aud  refined  sentiment,  the  voluminous 

"  romances  of  the  last  century  :  sentiments  from  which, 

"  I  tliank  Heaven,  I  have  never  deviate<l.     From  a 

"sympathising  soilness  of  soul,  how  often  have  I  wept 

"over  tIio«e  afiwting  distresjiea!  how  liave  I  share*! 

"the  pangs  of  the  chaste  and  lovely  Mariauitie  upon 

"  the  death  of  Uie  tender,  the  faitiiful  TiridatesI  and 

"how  has  ray  indignation  been   excited   at  the  uq- 

'^  faithful  and    ungeuerouH   historical  misrepresenta- 

*'Uons  of   the   gallant    first   Brutus,   who   was   nn- 

"doubtedly  the  teuderest  lover  that  ever  lived  !     My 

"drawings   took   the   same    elegant    turn   with    my 

"reading.    1  painted  all  the  most  moving  and  tender 

'*  Htories    of   charming    Ovid's    Metamorphoses,    not 

'*  without  sometimes    mingling   my   tears   with   my 

**  colours.     I  presented  some  fans  of  my  own  painting 

**  to   some   ladies   in    tlie   neighbourhood,  who   were 

"'  pleased   to  commend  both  the  execution  and  the 

•'designs.    The  latter  I  always  took  care  should  be 

*'  moving,  and  at  the  same  time  irreproachably  pure ; 

"and  I  found  means  even  to  represent,  with  nnblem- 

**  ished  delit-acy,  the  unhappy  paasion  of  the  unfortu- 

"nate  PasiphaiJ.     With  this  turn  of  raind,  this  sofl- 

*'dc8b  of  soul,  it  will  be  supposed  that  I  loved.     I 

"did   so,  sir;    tenderly  and   truly    I    loved.     Why 

"should  I  disown  a  passion,  which,  when  clarified  as 

"  mine  was  from  the  impure  dregs  of  sensuality,  is 
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the   noblest  and   most  gooerous  sendment  of  th»  *^p 
liuman  breasl?    OI  tliat  the  false  heart  of  tho  deo^ 
'deceiver,  whose  perfidious  vows  betrayed  mine,  hat 
'been  but  as  pure!    The  traitor  was  quartered,  witki' 
'  his  troop  of  dragoona,  in  the  town  where  1  lived. 
'His  person  was  a  happy  compound  of  the  manlv'^iCJ' 
'etrengUi  of  a  hero,  and  all  the  Bofler  graces  of  wsa.  a 
'lover;  and  I  thought  tliat  I  discovered  in  him,  atS  -At 
'first  sight,  all  the  courage  and  all  the  tenderness  oft^  ^ 
'Oroondates.    My  figure,  which   was    not  bad,   it^  "t 

'seems,  pleased  him  as  much.     He  sought  and  ob ■■^- 

'  tained  my  acijuaintanoa  Boon  by  his  eyes,  flndKl-»d 
'soon  afler  by  his  words,  he  declared  his  passion  loc:*'-^ 
'me.  My  blushes,  my  confusion,  and  my  silence,.^ ^^r 
'too  plainly  spoke  mine.  Qood  gods  I  how  teuderr*'^'" 
'were  his  words  I  how  languishingly  soft  hie  eyes  H  -• 
'  with  what  ardour  did  he  press  my  hand ;  a  triflin' 
'Iil>erty,  which  one  cauuot  decently  refuse,  and  foi 
'  wbich  refusal  tliere  is  no  prece<lent  I  Sometimes  li( 
'addre&'fed  me  in  the  moving  words  of  Varanes, 
'sometimes  in  the  tender  accents  of  Castalio,  and 
'sometimes  in  the  warmer  language  of  Juba,  for  he 
'was  a  very  good  scholar.  In  short,  sir,  a  mouth 
'  was  not  past,  before  he  pressed  for  what  he  called 
'  a  proof  of  my  passion.  I  trembled  at  the  veiry 
'thought,  and  reproached  him  with  the  indelicacy 
'  of  it.  He  persisted ;  and  I,  in  compliance  with 
'  custom  only,  hinted  previous  marriage :  he  urged 
'love,  and  I  was  not  vulgar  enough  to  refuse  to  the 
'  man  I  tenderly  loved  the  proof  ho  required  of  my 
'passion.  I  yielded,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  to  scnti- 
'  meut,  not  to  desire.  A  few  montlis  gave  me  rcasoa 
'to  suspect  that  his  passion  was  not  quite  so  pure: 
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and  within  the  vear,  the  per6dious  wretch  convincocl 
me  that  it  had  been  merely  Bensual :  for,  u[x)n  the 
removal  of  liis  troop  to  other  quarters,  lie  took  a 
cold  leave  of  me,  and  conlenieil  himself  with  eas- 
ing, tliat  in  the  course  of  quarters  he  hoped  to  have 
the  pleasure,  some  time  or  other,  of  seeing  me  again. 
You,  Sfr.  Fitz-Adiira,  if  you  have  any  elegancy  of 
eoul,  as  I  dare  Bay  you  have,  can  better  guess,  than 
I  can  express,  the  agonies  I  felt,  and  the  tears  T 
shed  upon  thts  occasion:  but  all  in  vain;  vaiu  as 
the  thousand  tender  letters  which  1  have  written  to 
him  since,  and  to  which  I  have  received  no  answer. 
As  all  this  passed  within  the  course  of  ten  mouths, 
I  had  but  one  child,  which  de^r  pleilgc  of  my  Brat 
and  only  love  I  now  maintain,  at  the  expense  of 
more  than  half  of  what  I  have  to  subsist  upon 
myself. 

*'  Having  now,  as  I  hope,  prepared  your  comi)a8siou, 
and  proved  my  qualification,  I  proceed  to  the  prayer 
of  my  petition,  which  is,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
recommend  me  to  the  public,  with  all  that  aiilliority 
which  you  have  so  justly  acquiretl,  for  a  share  of 
this  new  and  beneficial  branch  of  trade,  I  mean  no 
farther  than  tlie  just  bounds  to  which  tlie  female 
province  may  extend.  Let  Mr,  Dodsley  engross  all 
the  rest,  wiih  my  best  wisiiea.  Thougli  I  say  it,  I 
believe  nobody  has  a  clearer  notion  of  the  theory  of 
delicate  sentiments  than  I  have;  and  I  have  already 
a  considerable  stock  in  hand  of  these  allegorical  and 
emblematical  paintings,  applicable  to  almost  every 
situation  in  which  a  woman  of  sense,  virtue,  and 
delicacy  can  find  herself,  I  indulged  my  fancy  in 
painting  them,  according  to  the  various  dispositions 
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"of  mind  which  my  various  fortunes  produced.  I 
"think  I  may  say  without  vauity,  that  1  have  made 
"considerable  iraprovemcnta  in  the  c^chratcd  map  of 
"  the  realms  of  love  in  Clelia.  I  have  adorned  tlie 
"banks  of  the  gentle  and  crystalline  Tender  with 
"several  new  villages  and  groves,  end  added  expres- 
"  eion  to  the  pleasing  melancholic  groves  of  aiglis  and 
"  tender  cares.  I  have  whole  quires,  painted  in  my 
"  happier  moments,  of  hearts  united  and  crowned, 
"fluttt^ring  Cupids,  wanton  Zephyrs,  constant  and 
"  tender  dovea,  myrtle  bowers,  bauki*  of  jessamine  aud 
"  tuberose,  and  shady  groves.  These  will  require  very 
"little  filling  up,  if  any,  from  ladies  who  are  in  the 
"  transported  situation  of  growing  loves.  For  the 
" forsaken  and  complaining  fair,  with  whom,  alas!  I 
"too  fatally  sympathise,  I  have  tender  willows  droop- 
"ing  over  murmuring  brooks,  aud  gloomy  walks  of 
"  mournful  cypress  and  solemn  yew.  In  short,  sir,  I 
"either  have  by  me,  or  will  forthwith  provide,  what- 
"ever  can  convey  the  most  perfect  ideas  of  elegant 
"friendship,  or  pure,  refined, and  sentimental  passion. 
"But  I  think  it  necessary  to  give  notice,  tliat  if  any 
"  ladies  would  express  any  indelicate  ideas  of  love,  or 
"require  any  types  or  emblems  of  sensual  joy,  they 
"  must  not  a]>ply  to, 

"Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Paethesissa." 
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No.  29. 


Sir, 

I  TROUBLED  you  some  time  ago  with  an  account  of 
my  distress,  arising  from  tbe  female  part  of  my 
family.  I  tolJ  you  that,  by  an  unforfuniite  tr!])  to 
Paris,  my  wife  and  daughter  had  run  stark  l'>euch, 
and  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  now  tliat  tliey  were  per- 
fectly recovered :  but  all  I  cau  say  is,  that  the  violence 
of  the  symptoms  seems  to  abate,  in  proportion  as  the 
clothes  that  inflamed  them  wear  out. 

My  present  misfortune  flows  from  a  direct  contrary 
cause,  and  affects  me  much  more  sensibly.  The  little 
whims,  affectations,  and  delicacies  of  ladies,  may  be 
both  ridictilous  and  disagreeable,  especially  to  those 
who  are  obliged  to  be  at  once  the  witncs.scs  and  the 
martyrs  of  them  ;  but  they  are  not  evils  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  obstinate  wrong-headed ncss,  the  idle 
and  illiberal  turn,  of  an  only  son,  wliicli  is  unfortu- 
nately ray  case. 

I  acquainted  you,  that  in  the  education  of  my  eon 
I  had  conformed  to  the  common  custom  of  this  coun- 
try, perhaps  I  conformed  to  it  too  much  and  too  soon; 
and  that  I  wirried  liim  to  Paris,  from  whence,  afler 
six  months'  stay,  he  was  to  go  upon  his  travels,  and 
take  the  usual  tour  of  Italy  and  Germany.  I  thought 
it  very  necessary  for  a  young  man,  though  not  for  a. 
youjig  lady,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  languages, 
the  manners,  the  characters,  and  the  constitutions  of 
other  countries;  the  want  of  which  I  exj>erienced  and 
lamented  in  myself.  In  order  to  enable  him  to  keep 
good  company,  I  allowed  him  more  than  I  could  con- 
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veniently  afford ;  and  T  tmstetl  him  to 
Swiss  governor,  a  gentlenuin  of  some  learui  ^.  ^ 
eeuse,  good  nature,  and  good  manners.  But  liotr 
cruelly  I  am  disappointed  in  all  these  hopes,  what 
follows  will  inform  you.  M 

During  his  stay  at  Paris,  he  only  frequented  the 
worst  Knglish  company  there,  with  whom  Iip  was  un- 
happily engaged  in  two  or  three  Bcrajjes,  which  the 
credit  and  the  good  nature  of  the  English  amhaf>tiador 
helped  him  out  of.  He  hired  a  low  Irish  wench, 
whom  he  drove  about  in  a  hired  chaise,  to  the  great 
lionour  of  himself,  his  family,  and  his  country.  He 
did  not  learn  one  word  of  French,  and  never  npoke  to 
Frcncliman  or  Frenchwoman,  excepting  some  vulgar 
and  injurious  epithets,  which  he  bei^towed  upon  tliem 
in  very  plain  English.  His  governor  very  honestly 
informed  me  of  this  conduct,  wliich  he  tried  in  vain 
to  reform,  and  advised  their  removal  to  Italy,  which  ■ 
accordingly  I  immediately  ordered.  His  behaviour 
there  will  appear  in  tJie  truest  light  to  you  by  his  own 
and  his  governor's  last  letters  to  me,  of  which  I  here 
give  you  faithful  copies. 


"Rome,  May  8rd,  1753. 
Sib, 

"In  the  six  weeks  that  I  pu-sscd  at  Florence,  and 

the  week  I  stayed  at  Genoa,  I  never  had  lime  to 

write  to  you,  being  wholly  taken  up  with  seeing 

'  things,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  steeple 

■  of  Pisa :  it  is  the  oddest  thing  1  ever  saw  in  my  life, 

'it  stands  all  awry;  I  wonder  it  docs  not  tumble 

'  down.     I  met  with  a  great  many  of  my  couutrymeo, 

and  we  live  together  very  sociably.     I  have  been 
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'here  now  a  nionih,  and  will  give  you  an  nccoiint  of 

**  my  way  of  life.     Here  are  a  great  many  agreeable 

"*  Kiiglish  gentlemen ;    we  are  about  nine  or  ten  as 

"**  smart  bucks  as  any   in  Euglaml.     We  constantly 

"  breakfast  tt^ether,  and  then  either  go  and  see  sights, 

•*or  drive  about  the  outlets  of  Home  in  chaises;  but 

*'  the  borses*  are  vcrv  bad,  and  the  chaises  do  not  follow 

**  well.     We  meet  l>efore  dinner  at  the  English  coffee- 

**  house,  where  there  is  a  very  good  billinnl- table,  and 

**  very  good  company.     From  thence  we  go  and  dine 

"  tog^bei*  by  turns  at  each  other's  lodgings.     Then, 

"after  a  cheerful  glass  of  claret,  for  we  have  made  a 

"shift  to  get  some  here,  we  go  to  the  coflee-house 

"  again  ;  from  thence  to  supper  ;  and  so  to  bed.     I  do 

**not  believe  that  these  Komans  are  a  bit  like  the  old 

"Romans;  they  are  a  pan^el  of  thin-gutted, sniveling, 

cringing  dogs,  and  I  verily  believe  that  our  set  couhl 

thrash  forty  of  them.    AVe  never  go  among  them ; 

"it  would  not  be  worth  while:  besides,  we  none  of  us 

speak    Italian,  and  none  of   those  Bignora   speak 

*  English :  which  shows  what  sort  of  fellows  they  are. 

"  We  saw  the  Pope  go  by  the  other  day  in  a  pro<*s«ion, 

"  but  we  resolved  to  assert  the  honour  of  Old  Eng- 

^  laud ;  so  we  neither  bowed,  nor  pulled  off  our  hats, 

[*'  to  the  old  rogue.     Provisions  and  liquor  are  but  bad 

here;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  1  have  not  had  one 

•'thorough  good  meids  meat  since  I  left  England, 

••  No  longer  ago  than  last  Sunday,  we  wanted  to  have 

"ag*KHl  phim-pu<tdiug:  but  we  found  the  materials 

"  dithuult  liJ  provide,  and  were  obliged  to  get  an  Eng- 

"  liah  footman  to  make  it.    Pray,  sir,  lei  me  come 

"horao ;  for  I  cannot  find  that  one  is  a  jot  the  better 

"for  seeing  all  these  outlandish  plao^  and  |»eople. 
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'But  if  you  will   not  let  rac  come  bnck,  for  Goc 
'sake,  sir,  take  away  the  irapertiuent  raonnneer  y> 
'sent  witli  nic.     Ho  is  a  twnsitlomble  exppnao  to  yc 
'  ami  of  no  manner  of  service  to  me.     All  the  En. 
'  lish  here  laugh  at  him,  he  is  such  a  prig.     He  tfainl 
'  himself  a  fine  gentleman,  and  is  always  pluming  n 
'  to  go  into  foreign  companies,  to  learn  foreign  la 
'  guagcs,  nnd  to  get  foreign  manners ;  a«  if  I  were  a 
'  to  live  and  die  In  Old  England,  and  as  if  gCKHl  En 
'  lish  acquaintance  would  not  Ijc  much  more  osofui 
'me  than  imtlandi!>U  one&     Pear  sir,  grant  me 
'request,  and  you  sliall  ever  find  me 

"Your  most  dutiful  son, 

"  G.  D/ 


The  following  is  a  very  honest  and  sensible  Ictt 
which   I   received   at  the  same  time  from  my  son 
governor. 

"  Rome,  May  3rd.  175S. 

"Sib, 

"I  THmK  myself  obliged  in  conscience  to  infoi 
"  you,  that  the  money  you  are  pleased  to  allow  me, 
"  my  attendance  upon  your  sou,  is  absolutely  throwrs 
"  away  ;  since  I  find,  by  melancholy  experience,  tha* 
"  I  can  be  of  no  manner  of  use  to  bim.  I  have  tried 
"all  possible  methods  to  prevail  with  him  to  answer, 
"in  some  degree  at  least,  your  good  intenliona  in 
"sending  him  abroad;  but  all  in  vain  :  and,  in  reLnm 
"  for  my  endeavours,  I  am  either  laughed  at  or  in- 
"salted.  Bometimes  I  am  called  a  beggarly  French 
"dog,  and  bid  to  go  back  to  my  own  country  and  eat 
"my  frogs;  and  sometimes  I  am  Mourueer  ragoul, 
"and  told  that  I  think  myself  a  very  fine  gentlemoD. 


TRATEtS. 


'^T  daily   repr(?sciit   to  him,  thai,  hy  sending  him 
["  abroad,  you   nieiiut   that  he  bIiouUI  learn  the  lan- 
guages, the  manners,  and   cliaraetera  of  different 
Pi    "countries;  and  that  he  ehouUl  add  to  the  classical 
B**  edacatiun  which  you  had   given  him    at   home,  a 
B"  knowledge  of  the  world,  «ud  the  genteel  easy  man- 
"•'  ncrs  of  a  man  of  fashion,  wliich  nm  tmly  Iws  ac- 
**  quired  by  frequenting  the  best  companies  abroad. 
^*To  which  he  only  anawere  me  with  u  sneer  of  con- 
*'  tempt,  and  says,  '  so  be  like  ye,  ha !'     I  would  have 
"connived  at  the  common  vices  of  youth,  if  they  had 
^  "  heL'n  attended  with  the  least  degree  of  decency  or 
H  ** refinement;  but  I  must  not  conceal  from  you,  that 
B"your  icon's  are  of  the  lowest  and   most  degrading 
"kind,  and  avowed  in  the  most  public  and  indecent 
"manner.     1  have  never  been  able  to  pei-suade  him 
^  "to  deliver  the  letters  of  recommendation  which  you 
H** procured  him;  he  eays,  he  doed  not  desire  to  keep 
H^  Buch  company.    I  advised  him  to  take  an  Italian 
"**nnist<?r;    which   he  flatly  refused,  saying   that  he 
"should  have  time  enough  to  learu  Italian  when  he 

I*' went  back  to  England.     But  he  has  taken,  of  him- 
•'  self,  a  music  master  to  teach  him  to  play  u])0u  the 
"  German  flute,  upon  which  he  throws  away  two  or 
"  three  hours  every  day.     We  spend  a  grciit  deid  of 
"  money,  without  doing  you  or  ourselves  any  honour 
j^  **  by  it ;  though  your  son,  like  the  generality  of  his 
B" countrymen,  values  himself  upon  tlic  expense,  and 
"  "  looks  upon  all  foreigners,  who  are  not  able  to  make 
"so  considerable  a  one,  as  a  parcel  of  beggars  and 
"scoundrels,  speaks  of  them,  and,  if  he  spoke   to 
"  them,  would  treat  them  as  such. 

"  If  I  might  presume  to  advise  you,  sir,  it  should 
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"be  to  order  us  home  forthwith.  I  can  assure  you 
'*  that  your  sou's  morals  and  manners  will  be  in  much 
"lees danger  under  your  own  inspection  at  home,  than 
"  they  Clin  be  under  mine  abroad ;  and  I  defy  him  to 
"  keep  worae  English  company  in  England  than  he 
"now  keeps  here.  But,  wlialever  you  may  think  fit 
"to  determine  concerning  him^  I  must  humbly  insist 
"upon  my  own  dismission,  aud  upon  leave  to  assure 
"  you  in  ])erson  of  the  res|>ect  with  which  I  have  the 
"  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"Your,  &c." 

I  have  complied  with  my  son's  request,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  governor's  advice,  and  have  orderetl 
him  to  come  home  immediately.  But  what  shall  I  do 
with  him  here,  where  he  is  but  too  likely  to  be  en- 
couraged and  countenanced  in  these  illiberal  and  un- 
gentlenmn-like  manners?  My  case  is  surely  most 
singularly  unfortunate;  to  be  plagued  on  one  side  by 
the  [xdite  and  elegant  foreign  folUes  of  my  wife  and 
daughter,  and  on  the  other  by  the  tiDConformiag  ob- 
stinacy, the  low  vulgar  excesses,  and  the  porter-like 
mantiere  of  ray  son. 

Perhaps  my  fortune  may  suggest  to  you  some 
thoughts  upon  the  methods  of  education  in  general, 
which,  conveyed  to  the  public  through  your  paper, 
may  prove  of  public  use.  It  is  in  that  view  singly 
that  you  have  had  this  second  trouble  from, 
Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant  and  constant  reader, 

KD. 

I  allow  the  case  of  my  worthy  correspondent  to  be 
compassionate,  but  I  cannot  possibly  allow  it  to  be 
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fiingalar.  The  public  i)1ace6  Jaily  prove  the  contrary 
plainly.  I  confess  I  oAeuer  pity  than  blame  the 
errors  of  youth,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  fundamental 
errors  generally  eoimnitted  by  their  parents  in  their 
education.  Many  tuUilly  neglect,  an<l  many  raisLake 
it.  Tlie  aneientu  began  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, by  forming  their  hearts  and  their  nianiiers. 
They  taught  them  the  duty  of  meu  and  of  citizens; 
yte  teach  them  the  lauguages  of  the  ancients,  and 
leave  tJieir  morals  and  manners  to  shift  fur  them- 
selTcs. 
1^  As  for  the  modem  spedes  of  human  bucks,  T  im- 
^|put«  their  brnUility  to  tliu  n^ligcnce  or  tlie  fouduetss 
^pef  their  parents.  It  \b  obfierved  in  parks^  among  their 
betters,  the  real  bucks,  that  the  most  troublesome  and 
^UiiiecbicT0U8  are  those  who  were  bred  up  tame,  fon- 
^^llc<I,  and  fed  out  of  the  hand,  when  fawns.  They 
abuse,  when  grown  up,  the  indulgence  they  met  with 
their  youth ;  and  their  familiarity  grows  trouble- 
me  and  dangerous  with  their  horns. 


» 


THE  WORLD. 

Satcbday,  Dkckmbkb  7,  17JJS.  No.  49. 

TnocGH  I  am  an  old  fellow,  I  am  neither  sour  nor 
silly  enough  yet  to  be  a  suarliug  laudator  femporis 
aeti,  and  to  hate  or  despise  the  present  age  because  it 
i£  the  present.  I  cannot,  like  many  of  my  ooutera- 
jtoraries,  rail  at  the  wonderftil  degeneracy  and  corrup- 
tion of  the«j  limes,  nor,  by  sneering  compliments  to 
the  ingenious,  the  sagacious  moderns,  intimate  that 
they  have  not  common  sense.     I  really  do  not  tliink 
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that  tlie  present  age  is  marked  out  by  any  new  and 
distinguished  vices  and  follies,  unknown  to  former 
ages.  On  the  contrary,  1  am  apt  to  suspect  that 
human  nature  was  always  very  like  what  it  is  at  thJB 
day;  and  that  men,  from  the  time  of  my  great  pro- 
genitor down  to  this  moment,  have  always  had  in 
them  the  same  seeds  of  virtue  and  vice,  wisdom  and 
foUy,  of  which  only  the  modes  have  varied,  from 
climate,  education,  and  a  thotisand  other  com^ipiriug 
causes. 

Perhaps  this  uncommon  good  humour  and  indul- 
gence of  mine  to  my  contemporaries  may  be  owing  to 
Uie  natural  benignity  of  my  constitution,  in  which  I  can 
discover  no  particles  of  envy  or  ill-nature,  even  to  my 
rivals,  botli  in  fame  and  profit,  tlie  weekly  writers; 
or  jwrliaps  to  tlie  8U])eriority  of  my  part**,  which 
everyhotly  must  acknowledge,  and  which  places  mo 
inHnilely  above  the  mean  sentiments  of  envy  and 
jealousy.  But.  whatever  may  be  the  true  cause, 
which  probably  neither  my  readers  nor  I  shall  ever 
discover  with  precision,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that 
the  present  age  has  not  only  the  honour  and  pleasure 
of  being  extremely  well  with  tue,  hut,  if  I  dare  say 
so,  bptter  than  any  that  1  have  yet  either  heard  or 
read  of.  Both  vices  and  virtues  are  smoothed  and 
softened  by  manners,  and  though  they  exist  as  they 
ever  have  done,  yet  the  former  are  become  leas  bar- 
barous and  tlie  latter  le^  rough  ;  insomuch  that  I  am 
as  glad  as  Mr.  Voltaii-o  can  be,  that  I  have  the  good 
fortune  to  live  in  this  age,  independently  of  that  in- 
terested consideration,  that  it  is  rather  better  to  be  still 
alive  than  only  to  have  lived. 

This  my  benevolence  to  my  countrymen  and  eon- 
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^■emporflries  ought  to  be  eetcemed  etill  the  more  meri- 
^porioiiH  in  nie,  when  I  shall  make  it  ap|>eiir  thnt  no 
man's  merit  has  been  less  atlended  to  or  rewarded 
■Ihan  mine :  and  notliing  produces  ill-huTiiour,  rancour, 
^aod  malevolence  so  much  as  negleoled  and  unrewarded 
^meril. 

^B    The  utility  of  my  weekly  labours  is  evident,  and 
^Pheir  efiecta,    wherever    they   are    read,   prodigious. 
They  are  equally  calculated,  I   may  say  it  without 
vanity,  to  form  the  heart,  improve  the  undcrstiinding, 
and  please  the  fancy.    Notwithstanding  all  which,  tlie 
ungrateful  public  does  not  take  above  three  thousand 
of  them  a- week,  though,  according  to  Mr.  Maitland's 
calculation  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  t\m  great 
lnetri>poli!>,  they  ought  to  take  two  hundred  thousand 
of  them,  supposing  only  five  persona,  and  one  paper 
to  each  family;  and  allowing  seven  millions  of  souls 
in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  T  may  mwlestly  say,  that 
one  million  more  of  them  ought  to  be  taken  and  cir- 
culated in  the  country.     The  profit  arising  from  the 
sale  of  twelve  himdrcd  thousand  papers  would  be  some 

fcoo^^ageraent  to  me  to  continue  these  my  lal>uurs  for 
e  benefit  of  mankind. 

I  have  not  yet  had  the  least  intimation  from  the 
Ministers  that  they  have  any  thoughts  of  calling  me 
to  their  assistance,  and  giving  me  some  considerable 
employment  of  honour  and  profit;  and,  having  had 
DO  such  intimations,  I  am  justly  apprehensive  that 
they  have  no  sucli  intentions:  such  intimations  being 
always  long  previous  to  the  performance,  oflen  to  tlie 
^tintcntions. 

^     Nor  have  I  been  invited,  as  I  confess  I  expected  to 
^be,  by  any  considerable  borough  or  county,  to  repre- 
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sent  them  in  the  next  Parliament,  and  to  defend  their 
liberties,  and  the  Christian  religion,  iiguinst  the  Min- 
isters and  the  Jewa.     But  I  think  I  can  account  for 
this  Bcemiug  Blight,  without  mortl ilea t ion  to  my  vanity  _ 
and  self-love ;  my  name  being  a  Pentateuch  name,  | 
which,  in  these  suspicious  and  doubtful  times,  savours 
too  strongly  of  Judaism  ;  tiiough,  upon  the  faith  of  a  f 
Christian,  I  liave  not  the  least  tendency  to  it;  and  I  ■ 
must   do    Mrs.    Fitz-Adam,  who    I  own    has   some 
influence  over  me,  the  justice  to  say,  that  she  has  f 
the  utmost   horror    for   those   sanguinary  rites  and 
ceremonies. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  ill  usage,  for  every  man 
may  be  said  to  bo  ill  used  who  is  not  rewarded  ac- 
cording to  his  own  estimation  of  his  own  merit,  which 
I  foci  and  lament,  I  cannot  however  call  the  present 
age  names,  and  brand  it  with  degeneracy;  nature,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  being  always  the  same, 
modes  only  varying.  With  modes,  the  signilication 
of  words  also  varies,  and,  in  the  course  of  those  vari- 
ations, convey  ideas  very  different  from  those  which 
they  were  originally  intended  to  express.  I  could 
give  numberless  instances  of  this  kind,  but  at  present 
I  shall  content  myself  with  this  single  one. 

The  word  noNOUJi,in  its  proper  signification,  doubt- 
less implies  the  united  sentimenis  of  virttie,  truth,  and 
justice,  carried  by  ii  generous  mind  beyouil  those  mean 
moral  obligations,  which  the  laws  require,  or  can 
punish  the  violation  of.  A  truk  man  or  honodk 
will  not  conteut  himself  with  the  literal  dischai^e  of 
the  duties  of  a  man  and  a  citizen  ;  lie  raises  and  dig- 
nifies them  into  magnanimity.  He  gives  where  he 
may  with  justice  refuse,  he  forgives  where  he  may 
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with  justice  resent,  and  Ins  wliole  couduct  is  directed 
by  the  noble  sentiments  of  his  own  unvitiated  heart ; 
surer  and  more  scrupulous  gui<Ics  thnn  the  laws  of 
k(be  land,  whteh,  l>eing  calculated  for  the  generality 
pof    mankind,   nnist  necessarily  be   more   n  restraint 
upon  rices   in   general,  than  an  invitation  and  re- 
ward of  particular  virtues.    But  these  extensive  and 
coin[)Ound  notions  of  honodr  have  been   long  con- 
tractcd,  and  reduced  to  the  single  one  of  personal 
courage.    Among  the  Romans,  honour  meant  no 
more  than  contempt  of  dangers  and  death  in  the  ser- 
HJce,  whether  just  or  unjust,  of  their  country.    Their 
Buocessors  and  conquerors,  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
^vho  did  not  deal  much  in  complex  ideas,  siin]>lified 
^Biose  of  uoNouB,  and  reduced  them  to  this  plain  and 
jungle  one,  of  fighting  for  fjgliting's  sake,  upon  any, 
^r  all,  no  matter  what,  occasionH. 

Our  present  mode  of  honoub  is  something  more 
compounded,  as  will  appear  by  the  true  character 
which    I  shall  now  give  of   a  fashionable  han  of 

HONOUR. 

A  Gentleman,*  which  is  now  the  genteel  synony- 
mous term  for  a  man  op  honour,  must,  like  hia 
Gothic  ancestors,  be  ready  for,  and  rather  desirous 
of,  single  combat  And  if  by  a  proper  degree  of 
wroug-headedneas  he  provokes  it,  he  la  only  so  much 
the  more  jealous  of  his  hokode,  and  more  of  a  gen- 
tleman. 

He  may  lie  with  impunity,  if  he  is  neither  detected 

*  A  KBoUemnu  in  every  man,  who  with  a  tulorablu  auil  of  cluLhca,  a 
^avord  bf  his  eids,  Ra<I  &  watch  and  enuff<box  iii  his  pocketo,  aaserla 
liniseir  li>  be  a  genllemaD,  Bwcan  wiih  energy  that  be  will  be  treated 
ftuch,  and  that  he  will  cut  the  throat  of  any  man  who  preaaniM 
'  lajr  the  coatrary,    (Xote  by  the  author.) 
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nor  accused  of  it:  for  it  is  not  tlie  lie  he  tells,  but  the 
lie  he  is  toIJ  of,  that  (lislioimurs  him.  In  that  case 
he  demonstrates  his  veracity  by  his  sworJ  or  bis 
pistol,  and  either  kills  or  is  killed  with  the  greatest 

HOJTOTm. 

He  may  abuse  and  starve  his  own  wife,  daughters, 
or  sinters,  and  he  may  seduce  thfise  of  other  men,  |>ar- 
ticularly  his  friends,  with  inviolate  honouk,  because, 
aa  Sir  John  Brute*  very  justly  observes,  he  wean  a 
iword. 

By  the  laws  of  honour,  he  is  not  obliged  to  pay  his 
servants  or  his  tradesmen  ;  for,  aa  they  arc  a  [Hick  of 
scoundrels,  they  cannut  without  insolence  demand  their 
due  of  a  gentlcinan  :  but  he  must  punctually  pay  his 
gaming-debts  to  tlie  shari>ers  who  have  cheated  hitu  ; 
for  those  debts  are  really  debts  of  hoxouk. 

He  tics  under  one  disagreeable  restraint;  for  be 
must  not  cheat  at  |}lay,  unless  in  a  horse-match :  but 
then  he  may  with  great  honoub  defraud  in  aii  office, 
or  betray  a  trust. 

In  public  aSairs,  he  may,  not  only  with  HOKOUB, 
but  even  witli  some  degree  of  lvstke,  be  in  the  same 
Session  a  turbulent  patriot,  opposing  the  best  mciisures, 
and  a  servile  courtier,  promoting  the  worst;  provided 
a  very  lucrative  conaidcnition  bo  known  to  be  the 
motive  of  his  couvensiou:  for  in  that  case  tlie  point 
of  honoub  turns  siuj^Iy  u[>on  the  qaanlum. 

From  these  premises,  which  the  mote  they  are  con- 
sidered the  ti-uer  they  will  be  found,  it  api^ars  that 
tliere  are  but  two  things  which  a  man  of  the  nicest 
honour  may  not  do,  which  are,  declining  single  com- 
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bat,  and  cheating  at  piny.  Strange!  that  virtue 
should  be  so  diflicult,  and  honour,  its  Buperior,  so 
€flsy  to  attain  to! 

The  uninformed  herd  of  mankind  are  governed  by 
words  and  names,  wliich  they  implicitly  receive  with- 
out either  knowiug  or  asking  their  meaning.  Even 
the  philasophicai  and  religious  controversies,  for  the 
last  three  or  four  hundred  years,  have  turned  much, 
more  upon  words  and  naniui^,  unascertained  and  mis- 
understood, than  upon  things  fairly  stated.  The  polite 
world,  to  save  time  and  trouble,  receive,  adapt,  and 
nse  words,  in  the  signification  of  the  day  ;  not  haviug 
leisure  nor  inclination  to  examine  and  aualyne  tliem ; 
and  thus,  odcn  misled  by  sounds,  and  not  always  se- 
cured by  sense,  they  are  hurried  into  fatal  errors,  which, 
they  do  not  give  their  understandings  fair  play  enough, 
to  prevent. 

In  explaining  words,  therefore,  and  bringing  them 
beck  to  their  true  signification,  one  may  sometimes 
happen  to  expose  and  explode  those  errors,  which  the 
abuse  of  them  both  occasions  and  protects.  Jlay  that 
be  the  good  fortune  of  this  day's  paper !  How  many 
anthinking  and  unhappy  men  really  take  themselves 
to  be  UEN  OP  HOMOGR  ujxtn  these  mistaken  ideas  of 
chat  word !  And  how  fatal  to  others,  especially  to  the 
young  and  unexperienced,  is  their  example  and  sue* 
ceaa  iu  tlie  world  I  I  could  heartily  wish  that  some 
good  dramatic  ]^oet  would  exhibit  at  full  length  and  in 
lively  colours,  upon  tlie  stage,  this  modish  character 
of  a  MAN  OF  HONOOH,  of  which  I  have  but  slightly 
and  hiistily  chalked  the  outlines.  Upon  such  a  sub- 
ject 1  am  apt  to  think  that  a  good  poet  might  bo  more 
useful  than  a  good  preacher,  as  perliajiH  his  audiences 
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TTOuld  be  more  numerous,  and  his  matter  more  ;^3>t- 
tended  to.     Besides, 

"Segttids  irritant  animoa  demiasa  per  aarem, 

"  Quim  qnsB  Buot  oculis  subjects  fidelibus,  et  qa» 

"  Ipee  sibi  tradit  spectator." 

P.  S. — ^To  prevent  mistakes,  I  must  observe  threat 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  man  of  hongv^vb 
and  a  pebsok  of  honour.    By  PKRSoira  of  honoi^vb 
were  meant,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  b   -^d 
authors  and  poeta  of  noble  birth,  who  were  but  ji — ist 
not  fools  enough  to  prefix  their  names  in  great  lett^^rs 
to  the  prologues,  epilogues,  and  sometimes  even  t  Tie 
plays,  with  which  they  entertained  the  public.     J^^ut 
now  that  our  nobility  are  too  generous  to  interfere       io 
the  trade  of  us  poor  professed  authors,  or  to  eclip^**® 
our  performances  by  the  distinguished  and  super!  "^^ 
excellency  and  lustre  of  theirs ;  the  meaning  at  pr^^^' 
ent  of  a  pekson  of  honour  is  reduced  to  the  simp*^^* 
idea  of  a  person  of  illustrious  birth. 


THE  WORLD. 

Thuksday,  September  19, 1754.  Ko.  90. 

Ay  old  friend,  and  fellow-student  of  mine  at  the 
University,  called  upon  me  the  other  morning,  and 
found  me  reading  Plato's  Symposion.  I  laid  down 
my  book  to  receive  him,  which,  after  the  6rst  usual 
compliments,  he  took  up,  saying,  "  You  will  give  me 
"leave  to  see  what  was  the  object  of  your  studies." 
"  Nothing  less  than  the  divine  Plato,"  said  I,  "  that 
"  amiable  pbilcBopher — "  "  With  whom,"  interrupted 
my  friend,  "  Cicero  declares  that  he  would  rather  be 
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■*iii  the  wrong,  than  in  the  right  with  any  other." 
•'T  cannot,"  replied  I,  "carry  my  veneration  for  him 
■''to  that  degree  of  entliuslasm  ;  but  yet,  wherever  I 
**  understand  him,  for  I  confess  I  do  not  everywhere, 
"I  prefer  him  to  all  the  ancient  philosophers.     His 
"Symposion  more  particularly  engages  and  entertains 
"  me,  as  I  see  there  the  manners  and  characters  of  the 
"mtist  eminent  men,  of  the  politest  times,  of  the  ixjiitest 
"city  of  Greece.     And,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
"moderns,  I  much  question  whether  an  account  of  a 
"modern  Symposion,  though  written  hy   the  ablest 
"hand,  could  be  read  with  so  much  pleasure  and  im- 
■' provement."     "I  do  not  know  that,"  replied  my 
friend;  "for  though  I  revere  the  ancients  as  mue}i  as 
*'you   possibly  can,  and  look  upon  the  moderns  aa 
*' pigmies,  when  comparc^l  to  tha-se  giants,  yet  if  we 
"come  up  to  or  near  them  in  anything,  it  is  in  the 
"el^ance  and  delicacy  of  our  convivial  intercourse." 
I   wag   the   more  surprised   at   this  doubt  of  my 
friend's,  hecause  1  knew  that  he  implicitly  8ubscribe<l 
to,  and  superstitiously  maintained  all  the  articles  of 
the  chissical  faith.     I  therefore  ai*ked  him  whether  he 
^vas  serious?     He  answered  me  "that  he  was:  that, 
•Mn  bis  mind,  Plato  spun  out  that  silly  affair  of  love 
''too  One  and  too  long;  and  that,  if  I  would  but  let 
•'him  introduce  me  to  the  Club  of  which  he  was  an 
"unworthy  member,  he  believed  I  should  at  least 
"entertain  the  same  doubt,  or  perhaps  even  decide  in 
"favour  of  the  moderns."     I  thanked  my  friend  for 
his  kindness,  but  added,  that  iu  whatever  society  he 
vas  an  unworthy  member,  I  should  be  still  a  more 
unworthy  guest;  that,  moreover,  my  retired  and  do- 
mestic turn  of  life  was  aa  incousistent  with  the  engage- 
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inents  of  a  Club,  as  my  natural  taciturnity  among 
strangers  would  be  misplaced  in  the  midst  of  all  that 
festal  mirth  and  gaiety.  "  You  mistake  me,"  answered 
my  friend;  "every  member  of  our  Club  has  the  priv- 
"  ilege  of  bringing  one  friend  along  with  him,  who  is 
"by  no  means  thereby  to  become  a  member  of  it; 
"and  as  for  your  taciturnity,  we  have  some  silent 
"  members,  who,  by  the  way,  are  none  of  our  worst. 
"  Silent  people  never  spoil  company ;  but,  on  the 
"contrary,  by  being  good  hearers,  encourage  good 
"speakei-s."  "But  I  have  another  difficulty,"  an- 
swered T,  "  and  tltat  T  doubt  a  very  solid  one,  which 
"is,  that  I  drink  nothing  but  water."  "So  much  the 
"  worse  for  you,"  replied  my  friend,  who,  by  the  by, 
loves  his  bottle  most  academically ;  "you  will  pay  for 
"the  claret  you  do  not  drink.  We  use  no  compul- 
"bIou;  every  one  tlrink&  as  little  as  he  pleaaes — " 
"Which  I  prennme,"  intBrrnpled  I,  "  is  as  much  as 
"he  can."  "That  is  just  as  it  happens,"  said  he: 
"  sometimes,  it  is  true,  we  make  pretty  good  sittings, 
"  but  for  my  own  part,  I  choose  to  go  home  always 
"  before  eleveu :  for,  take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  the 
"sitting-up  late,  and  not  the  drink,  that  destroys  the 
"constitution."  As  I  found  that  my  friend  would 
have  taken  a  refusal  ill,  1  told  him  tliat  for  this  once 
I  would  certainly  attend  him  to  the  Club,  but  desired 
him  to  give  me  previously  the  outlines  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  sitting  members,  that  I  might  know  how 
to  behave  myself  pro(>erly,  "  Yonr  precaution,"  said 
he,  "  is  a  prudent  one,  and  I  will  make  you  so  well 
"acquainted  with  them  beforehand,  that  you  shall 
"  not  seem  a  stranger  when  among  them.  You  must 
"know  then,  that  our  Club  consists  of  at  least  forty 
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"members  when  complete.     Of  these  many  are  now 

"in  the  country  ;  and,  besides,  we  have  some  vacan- 

"eies,   whieli   tuinnot  be   filled   Tip  till    next  winter. 

"  PalBJos  and  apoplexies  have  of  late,  1  do  not  know 

"  why,  been  pretty  rife  among  us,  and  carried  off  u 

"gooil  many.     It  is  not  above  a  week  ago,  that  poor 

"Tom  Toiujtwell  full  on  a  «udden  under  the  table,  as 

"we  thought  only  a  little  in  drink,  but  he  was  carried 

"home,  an<l  never  spoke  more.     Those  whom  you 

"will   probably  meet  with   to-day  are,  fii-st  of  all, 

"Lord  Feeble,  a  nobleman  of  admirable  sense,  a  true 

'*fino  gentleman,  and,  for  a  man  of  quality,  a  pretty 

"  clussic.     He  has  lived  rather  fiist  formerly,  and  im- 

**  paired  his  coustilution  by  sitting  up  late,  and  drink- 

**ing  your  thin  sharp  wines.     He  is  still  what  you 

■•call  nervoud,  which  makai  hiiu  a  little  low-spirited 

■**and  reserved  at  first;  but  he  grows  very  affal)le  and 

*  *  cheerful,  as  soon  as  he  has  warmed  his  stomach  with 

*' about  a  bottle  of  good  claret. 

"Sir  Tunbeily  Guzzle  is  a  very  worthy  north- 
•*  country  Baronet,  of  a  good  estate,  and  one  who  was 
**  beforehand  in  the  world,  till,  being  twice  oliot^en 
"knight  of  the  shire,  and  having  in  consequence  got 
**a  pretty  employment  at  Court,  he  ran  out  consider- 
"ably.  He  has  left  off  house-kecpini;,  and  is  now 
"ujKiu  a  retrieving  scheme.  He  is  the  heurtie»t,  lion- 
''estest  fellow  living;  and  tliough  he  Is  a  man  of  very 
"  few  words,  I  can  assure  you  he  does  not  want  sense. 
"  He  hiul  ati  University  education,  and  has  a  good  no- 
"  tion  of  the  classicfi.  The  poor  man  is  confined  half 
"the year  at  li^ia^twith  the  gout^and  has  Iresideaan  iu- 
"  veterate  scurvy,  which  I  cannot  account  for :  no  man 
"can  live  more  regularly ;  he  eats  nothing  but  jUaia 
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"meat,  nnd  very  little  of  that;  he  drinks  no  thin 
"  wines,  anil  never  alts  up  late,  for  he  has  his  full  dox 
"by  eleven. 

"  Colonel  Culveriu  is  a  brave  old  experienced  officer, 
"  though  but  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Foot.  Betwwn 
"you  and  me,  he  has  had  great  injustice  done  him, 
"  and  is  now  commanded  by  many,  who  were  not  bom 
"when  he  earac  6rst  into  tlie  army.  He  has  Berred 
"in  Ireland,  Minorca,  and  Gibraltar,  and  would  have 
"been  in  all  tlie  late  battles  in  Flaudcre,  had  the  regi- 
"ment  been  ordered  there.  It  ih  a  pleii^ure  to  bear 
"  him  talk  of  war,  He  is  the  best-uatured  man  alife, 
"but  a  little  too  jealous  of  his  honour,  and  too  apt  to 
"be  in  a  passion;  but  that  is  soon  over,  and  then  h& 
"is  sorry  for  it.  I  fear  he  is  dropsical,  whicb  I  ira- 
"  pute  to  his  drinking  your  Cliampagnes  anil  Durgun- 
"  dies.     He  got  that  ill  habit  abroad. 

"Sir  George  Plyant  is  well-born,  has  a  genteel  for- 
"  tune,  keeps  tlic  very  best  company,  and  is  to  be  sure 
"one  of  the  iK-st-bretl  men  alive:  he  is  so  good- 
"  natured,  that  he  sccras  to  have  no  will  of  his  own. 
"He  will  drink  as  little  or  as  much  as  you  please, and 
"no  matter  of  whaL  He  has  been  a  mighty  man 
"  with  the  ladies  formerly,  and  loves  the  crack  of  the 
"  whip  still.  He  is  our  newsmonger,  for  being  a  gen- 
"tleman  of  the  Privy-Chamber,  he  goes  to  Court 
"every  day,  and  consequently  knows  pretty  well  what 
"  is  going  forward  there.  Poor  genileman  !  I  fear  we 
"shall  not  keep  htm  long,  for  he  seems  far  gone  in  a 
"  consumption,  though  the  doctors  eay  it  is  only  a 
"  nervous  atrophy. 

"Will  Sitfast  is  the  best-natured  fellow  living,  aod 
"an  excellent  comfianion,  though  he  seldom  speaks; 
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rat  he  is  no  fllncbcr,  and  sits  crcry  man*8  hand  out 
**at  tlie  Ciub.  He  is  a  very  good  scholar,  and  can 
B  "write  very  pretty  Luliu  verses.  I  doubt  he  is  in  a 
"declining  way,  tor  a  piirulytical  stroke  lias  lately 
'*  twitched  up  one  aide  of  his  mouth  so,  (hat  he  is  now 
"  obliged  to  take  liis  wiue  diagonally.  However,  he 
"keeps  up  hie  spirits  bravely,  and  never  shams  his 
"gloss. 

"Doctor  Carbuncle  is  an  houest,  jolly,  merry  par- 
**8on,  well  aflected  to  the  Government,  and  nuieli  of  a 
^  gentleman.  He  is  the  life  of  our  Club,  instead  of 
**  being  the  least  restraint  upon  it.  He  is  an  admi- 
^*  rable  scholar,  and  I  really  believe  has  all  Horace  by 
*  heart ;  I  know  he  has  him  always  In  his  pockeL 
"  Hia  red  face,  inflamed  nose,  and  swelled  legs,  make 
"him  generally  thought  a  hard  drinker  by  those  who 
**do  not  know  him,  but  1  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
say,  that  I  never  saw  him  disguised  with  liquor  in 
my  lite.  It  is  true  he  is  a  very  large  man,  and 
"can  hold  a  great  deal,  which  makes  the  Colonel  call 
'  him  plcii8antly  enough  a  vessel  of  election. 

"  Tlie  last  and  leaat,"  concluded  my  friend,  "  is  your 
"humble  servant  such  as  I  am;  and,  if  you  please, 
we  will  go  and  walk  in  the  Park  till  dinner-time." 
I  agreed,  aud  we  set  out  together.  But  here  the 
reader  will  perhaps  expect  that  I  should  let  him  walk 
on  a  little,  while  I  give  his  character.  We  were  of 
the  same  year  of  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge:  he 
B  was  a  younger  brotlier  of  a  good  family,  was  bred  to 
the  Church,  and  ha<l  just  got  a  fellowshljj  lu  the  Col- 
lege, when  his  elder  brother  dying,  he  8uc»%ded  to 
au  easy  fortune,  and  resolved  to  make  himself  easy 
with  it,  that  is,  to  do  nothing.     As  he  bad  resided 
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lonj;  in  College,  he  hud  contracted  all  the  habits  and 
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prejudicea,  tue  laziness,  the  fioaking,  tlie  priue, 
the  pedantry  of  the  cloister,  which  after  a  certain 
time  are  never  to  be  rubbed  off.  He  considered  the 
critiiinl  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  as 
the  utmost  effort  of  the  human  understanding,  and  a 
g\aB8  of  good  wine  in  good  company  iis  the  highest 
pitch  of  human  felicity.  Accordingly  he  jMsses  his 
mornings  in  reading  tlte  classics,  most  of  which  he 
has  long  had  by  heart,  and  his  evenings  in  drinking 
his  glass  of  good  wine,  which,  by  frequent  filling, 
amounts  at  least  to  two,  and  often  to  tliree  bottles  a 
day.  I  must  not  omit  mentioning,  that  my  friend  is 
tormented  with  the  stone,  which  misfortune  he  im- 
putes to  his  having  ouce  drunk  water  for  a  mouth,  by 
the  prescription  of  the  late  Doctor  Cheyne,  and  by  no 
means  to  at  least  two  quarts  of  claret  a  day,  for  these 
last  thirty  years.  To  return  to  my  friend:  "I  am 
"  very  much  mistaken,"  said  he,  as  we  were  walking 
in  the  Park,  "  if  you  do  not  thank  me  for  procuring 
"you  this  day's  entertainment,  for  a  set  of  worthier 
"gentlemen,  to  be  sure,  never  lived."  "I  make  no 
"  doubt  of  it,"  said  I,  "  and  am  therefore  the  more 
"concerned,  when  1  reflect,  that  this  Club  of  worthy 
"gentlemen  might,  by  your  own  account,  be  not  im- 
"pr<iperly  called  an  hospital  of  incurables,  as  there  is 
"not  one  among  them  who  does  not  labour  under 
"some  chronical  and  mortal  distemper."  "I  see  what 
"you  would  be  at," answered  my  friend;  "you  would 
"insinuate  that  it  is  all  owing  to  wine:  but  let  me 
"assure  you,  Mr.  Fitz-Adara,  that  wine,  especially 
"claret,  if  neat  and  good,  can  hurt  no  man."  I  did 
not  reply  to  this  aphorism  of  my  friend's,  which  I 
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lew  woiiltl  draw  on  too  long  a  HisciiRsion,  especially 

OS   we  were  just  going  iufco  tl»e  Club-room,  where  I 

^pok  it  for  gnint<Ml  tlitit  it  was  one  of  the  greiit  oon- 

Btitutional  priticiples.     The  account  of  this  moderu 

hJymposion  shall  be  the  subject  of  my  next  i>aper. 


THE  WORLD. 

&ATintDi.Y,  September  20,  1754.  No.  91. 

T  friend  presented  nic  to  tlic  company,  in  what 

ic  thought  the  nioet  obliging  luuuuer,  but  which,  £ 

confess,  put  me  a  little  out  of  countenance.     "Give 

**  me  leave,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  to  present  to  you 

*'  noy  obi  friend,  Mr.  Fitz-Adara,  the  ingenious  author 

*'of  the  AVorld."    The  word  author  iustautly  excited 

the  attention  of  the  whole  company,  and   drew  all 

J    their  eyes  \\\^n\  me,  for  people  who  are  not  apt  to 

Bfprite  themeelvea,  have  a  strange  curiosity  to  see  a 

"live  nutlior.     The  gc.utlemeu  received  me  in  common 

with  those  gestures  that  intimate  welcome;  and  I.  on 

«    my  part,  respectfully  rautiercd  some  of  those  nothings, 

Hwhich  stand  instead  of  tlie  something  one  cihould  say, 

and  perhaps  do  full  as  well. 

^Tlie  weather  being  hot,  the  gentlemen  were  refreeh- 
ng  tliemsclves  before  dinner  wiiJi  what  they  called  a 
Dol  iankard,  in  which  they  successively  drank  to  me. 
When  it  came  to  my  turn,  I  thought  I  couid  not 
decently  <iecline  drinking  the  gentlemen*.s  healthi^, 
which  I  did  aggregately:  but  Imw  was  I  surprised, 
when  upon  the  first  taste  I  discovered  that  tliis  cooling 
and  refreshing  draught  was  composed  of  the  strongest 
Mountain  wine,  lowereti  indeed  witli  a  very  little  lemon 
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and  water,  but  then  heightened  again  by  a  quantity  ol 
those  comfbrtnble  aromatics,  nutmeg  and  ginger! 
Dinner,  which  had  been  called  for  more  than  once 
with  Bonic  impatience,  was  at  hist  brought  up,  upon  the 
Coloners  threatening  perdition  to  the  waiter  and  all 
the  waiters  of  the  house,  ii'  it  was  delayed  two  minutes 
longer.  We  sat  down  without  ceremony ;  and  we  were 
no  sooner  sat  down,  than  everybody,  except  myself, 
drank  everybody's  health,  which  made  a,  tumultuous 
kind  of  noise.  I  observed,  with  surprise,  that  the 
common  quantity  of  wine  was  put  into  glasses  of  an 
immense  size  and  weight;  but  my  surprise  ceiuied 
when  I  saw  the  tremulous  hands  that  took  them,  and 
for  which  I  supposed  they  were  intended  as  ballast. 
But  even  this  prec^iution  did  not  protect  the  nose  of 
Doctor  Carbuncle  from  a  severe  shock,  in  his  attempt 
to  hit  his  mouth.  The  Colonel,  who  observed  this 
accident,  cried  out  pleasantly,  "  Why,  Doctor,  I  find 
"  you  are  but  a  bad  engineer.  While  you  aim  at  your 
"mouth,  you  will  never  hit  it,  take  my  word  for  it. 
*'A  iloatiug  baliery,  to  hit  the  mark,  must  be  ]K>iuted 
"something  above,  or  below  it.  If  you  would  hit 
"your  mouth,  direct  your  four-pounder  at  your  fore- 
"  head,  or  your  chiw."  The  Doctor  good-hu in ou redly 
thanked  the  Colonel  for  the  hint,  and  promised  him 
to  communicate  it  to  hia  friends  at  Oxford,  where  he 
owned  that  he  had  seen  many  a  good  glass  of  port 
spilt  for  want  of  it.  Sir  Tunbelly  almost  smiled,  Sir 
George  laughed,  and  the  whole  company,  somehow  or 
other,  ap])lauded  this  elegant  piece  of  raillery.  But, 
alas!  things  soon  took  a  less  pleasant  turn,  for  an 
enormous  buttock  of  boiled  salt  beef,  which  had  suc- 
ceeded the  soup,  proved  not  to  be  sufficiently  corned 
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for  Sir  Tunbelly,  -who  had  bespoke  it ;  and  at  the 
same  time  Lord  Feeble  took  a  dislike  to  the  cTaret, 
"vrliicb  he  affirmet:!  not  to  be  the  same  which  thev  had 
(Iriink  the  day  before;   it  had  not  "silkim^s,  went 
"rough  ofi"  the  tongue,"  and  his  Lordship  shrewdly 
eruppecteil  that  it  waa  mixed  with  "  Benecarlo,  or  some 
•*  of  those  black  wines."    This  was  a  common  cause, 
j»nd  excited  universal  attention.     The  whole  company 
ta^tiHl  it  seriously,  and  every  one  found  a  difTcrent 
iault  with  it.     Tlie  master  of  tlie  house  was  immedi- 
stclj  sent  for  up,  examined,  and  tn'-ated  as  a  criminal. 
Sir  Tunbelly  reproached  him  with  the  freshness  of 
the  beef,  while  at  the  same  time  all  the  others  fell 
tjptoD   him   for  the  badness  of  his  wine,  telling  him 
that  it  was  not  fit  usage  for  such  good  customers  as 
hey  wore,  and,  in  fine,  thre»tening  him  with  a  migra- 
tion of  the  Club  to  sonio  other  house.     The  criminal 
laid  the  blame  of  the  beePa  uot  being  corued  enough 
upon  his  cook,  whom  he  promised  to  turn  away,  and 
attested  heaven  and  earth,  that  the  wine  was  the  very 
same  whicb  they  bad  all  approved  of  the  day  before, 
and,  us  he  bud  a  soul  to  be  saved,  waa  true  Chateau 
Margoux.     "  Chateau  devil  I*'  said  the  Colonel  with 

warmth,  "it  is  your  d rough  chaos*  wine."    Will 

8ilfa.Ht,  who  thought  himself  obliged  to  articulate 
upon  this  occasioD,  said  he  was  not  sure  it  was  a  mixed 
wine,  but  that  indeed  it  drank  down..  "  If  tliat  is  all," 
iolerrupted  the  Doctor,  "  let  us  even  drink  it  m^  theu ; 
"  or,  if  that  will  not  do,  since  we  cannot  have  the  true 
*\Falemum,  let  us  take  up  for  once  with  the  vUe 
"SaSinum,  What  eay  you,  gentlemen,  to  good  honest 
"port,  which  I  am  couviuced  is  a  much  whuLesomer 

*OahotB. 
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"stomacli  wiae?"  My  frieutl,  who  in  liiw  lieart  loTtt 
jwrt  belter  than  any  other  wine  iu  the  worhl,  willingly 
seconded  the  Doctor's  motion,  and  spoke  very  fnrour- 
ably  of  your  P&rtingai  wines  in  general,  if  nwt- 
Upon  this,  some  whs  immedintoly  brought  up,  which 
I  observed  my  friend  and  the  Doctor  stuck  to  the 
whole  evening.  I  eould  not  help  asking  the  Doctor, 
if  he  really  preferred  port  to  lighter  wines?  To 
which  he  answered,  "You  know,  Mr.  Fiti-Adam, 
"that  use  is  second  nature,  and  port  is  in  a  manner 
"  mother's  milk  to  me,  for  it  is  what  my  Alma  MaUr 
"suckles  all  her  numerous  progeny  with."  I  silently 
assented  to  the  Doctor's  account,  whicli  I  waa  ood- 
vinced  was  a  true  one,  and  then  attended  to  the  ju- 
dicious animadversions  of  the  other  gentlemen  ujhd 
the  claret,  which  were  Htill  continued,  though  at  the 
aame  time  they  continued  to  drink  iL  I  hinted  my 
surprise  at  this  to  SirTunboUy,  who  gnively  nnawered 
me,  ami  iu  a  moving  way,  "  Why,  what  can  we  do?" 
"Not  drink  it,"  replied  I,  "since  it  is  not  good." 
"But  what  will  you  have  ua  do?  and  how  shall  we 
"pass  the  evening?"  i-ejoined  the  Baronet.  "One 
"  cannot  go  liome  at  five  o'clock."  "  That  depends  a 
"great  deal  upon  use,"  said  1.  "It  nmy  be  bo,  to  a 
"  certain  degree,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  But  give  me 
"  leave  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  you  who  drink 
"nothing  but  water,  and  live  mucli  at  home,  how  do 
"  you  keep  up  your  spirits  ?"  "  Why.  Doctor,"  said  I, 
"as  1  never  lowered  my  spirits  by  strong  lic^uora,  I 
"do  not  want  to  raiae  them." 

Here  we  were  interrupted  by  the  Colonel's  ruiang 
his  voice  and  indignation  against  tlie  Burgundy  and 
the  Champagne,  swearing  that  the  former  was  ropyi 
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and  the  latter  upon  the  fret,  and  not  without  some 

'  Aiispicion  of  cider  nud  sugar-candy  ;  uotwithstanding 

which,  he  drank,  in  a  bumper  of  it,  "  Conftision  to 

"the  town  of  Bristol  and  the  Bottle-Act."     It  was  a 

sliHnie,  Ite  snid,  that  genth^men  could  have  no  good 

fiurgundies  and  Champagnes,  for  Ibe  sake  of  some 

icrpufic  of  the  revenue,  the  manufacture  of  glass- 

>ottled,  and  such  sort  of  stuff.     Sir  George  coufirmed 

"t-he   same,  adiling  that  it  was  scandalous;   and  the 

"V?hole  company  agreed,  that  the  new  Parliament  would 

^ftertainly  repeal  so  absurd  an  Act  the  very  6rst  Ses- 

^Baon  ;  but,  if  they  did  not,  they  hoped  tbey  would  re- 

^kcivc  iuiitruolions  to  that  purpose  from  their  coustitu- 

euts.     "To  be  sure,"  said  the  Colonel.    "What  a 

**  d rout  they  made  about  the  repeal  of  the  Jew- 

■■'  Bill,  for  which  nobody  cared  one-farthing!     But, 

**  by  the  way,"  continued  he,  "  I  think  everybody  has 

**  done  eating,  and  therefore  had  not  we  better  have 

*'  the  dinner  taken  away,  and  the  wine  set  upon  the 

*' table?"    To  this  the  company  gave  an  unanimous 

».ye.     While  this  was  doing,  I  asked  my  friend,  with 

seeming  seriousness,  whether  no  part  of  the  duiner 

■was  to  be  served  up  again,  when  the  wine  sliould  be 

[set   upon  tlie   table?     He  sitcnied   Kurprlsc<l  at  my 

question,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  hungry  ?    To  which 

I  answered,  no;  but  asked  him  in  my  turn  if  he  weis 

dry?    To  which  he  also  answered,  no.     "Then  pray," 

rephed  I,  "  why  not  as  well  eat  witlioul  being  hungry, 

"as  drink  without  being  dry?"     My  friend  was  so 

med  with  this,  that  he  attempted  no  reply,  but 

id  at  mo  with  as  much  aHtonishment,  as  he  would 

[have  done  at  my  great  ancestor  Adam  in  his  primitive 

of  nature. 
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Tlie  cloth  wne  now  taken  away,  and  the  hrttiles^ 
glasses,  and  dishclouts,  put  u[>on  the  table,  when  Will 
Sitfast.  who  I  found  was  a  perpetual  toast-maker,  took 
the  chair,  of  course,  as  the  man  of  application  to  busi- 
ness. He  began  the  King's  health  in  a  bumper, 
which  circulated  in  the  same  manner,  not  withoat 
some  nice  examinations  of  the  Chairman  as  to  day- 
light. The  bottle  standing  by  me,  I  was  called  upon 
by  the  Chairman,  who  added,  that  though  a  water- 
drinker,  he  hoped  I  would  not  refuse  that  health  in 
wine.  I  bc^gged  to  be  excused,  and  told  him  that  I 
never  drank  his  Majesty's  health  at  all,  Uiuugh  no 
one  of  his  subjects  wished  it  more  heartily  tlian  I  did  ; 
that  hitherto  it  had  not  appeared  to  me,  that  there 
could  be  the  least  relation  between  the  wine  I  drank, 
and  the  King's  state  of  health,  and  that,  till  I  was 
convinced  that  impairing  my  own  hetilth  would  im- 
prove his  Majesty's,  I  was  resolved  to  preserve  the  use 
of  my  faculties  and  my  linilis,  to  employ  Iwth  in  his 
service  if  he  should  ever  have  occasion  for  them.  I 
had  foreseen  the  consequences  of  this  refusal,  and, 
though  my  friend  had  answered  for  my  principles,  I 
easily  discovered  an  air  of  suspicion  in  the  counte- 
nances of  the  compimy,  and  I  overheard  the  Colonel 
whis|>er  to  Lord  Feeble,  "  This  aullior  is  a  very  odd 
"dog." 

My  friend  was  ashamed  of  me  ;  but  however,  to  help 
me  oS  as  well  as  he  could,  he  said  to  me  aloud,  "  Mr. 
"Fitz-Adam,  this  is  one  of  those  singularities  which 
"you  have  contracte<l  by  living  so  much  alone."  From 
this  moment-,  tlie  company  gave  me  up  to  my  odd- 
nesses,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  me.  I  leaned 
silently  upon  the  table,  waiting  for,  though  to  say  the 
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truth,  without  expecting,  some  of  that  festal  gaiety, 
that  urbanity,  and  that  elegant  mirth,  of  which  my 
friend  had  promised  so  large  a  share;  instead  of  all 
which,  the  conversation  ran  chitifly  into  narrative, and 
grew  duller  iiml  duller  with  every  bottle.  Lord  Feeble 
recounted  his  former  achievements  in  love  and  wine; 
the  Colonel  complained,  though  with  dignity,  of  hard- 
ships and  injustice ;  Sir  George  hinted  at  some  im- 
portant discoveries,  which  he  had  made  that  day  at 
Court,  but  cautiously  avoided  naming  names ;  Sir 
Tunbclly  slept  between  glass  and  glass;  the  Doctor 
and  my  friend  talked  over  college  matters,  and  quoted 
Latin ;  and  our  worthy  president  applied  himself 
wliolly  to  business,  never  sjieakirig  but  to  order,  as, 
"  Sir,  the  bottle  stands  with  you ;  Sir,  you  are  to  name 
"a  toast;  that  lias  been  drunk  already;  here,  more 
"claret I'*  Ac.  In  the  height  of  all  this  c^onvivial 
pleasantry,  which  I  ])lainly  saw  was  come  to  its  zenith, 
I  stole  away  at  about  nine  o'clock,  and  went  home; 
where  reflections  upon  the  entertainment  of  the  day 
erQw<led  into  my  mind,  and  may  perhai>8  be  the  subject 
of  some  future  paper. 


THE  WORLD. 
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The  entertainment,  I  do  not  say  the  diversion, 
which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  paper,  tumbled  my 
imagination  to  such  a  degree,  and  suggested  such  a 
variety  of  indistinct  ideas  to  my  mind,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  pains  I  took  to  sort  and  digest,  1 
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could  not  reduce  tliftin  U»  metliod.  T  shall  therefore 
throw  them  out  iu  this  paper  without  oiiler,  aud  just 
AS  they  occurre*!  to  me. 

When  I  considered  that,  perhaps,  two  railliotis  of 
ray  fellow-subjects  pas.^  two  parts  in  three  of  their 
livt*s  in  the  very  winie  mtiiiiicr  in  which  the  worthy 
members  of  my  friend's  Club  passed  theirn,  I  wjuj  at 
a  loss  to  discover  that  uttrnctive,  irrc'sistible,  and  in- 
visible charm,  for  I  confess  I  saw  none,  to  which  ihey 
BO  deliberately  and  assiduously  sacrificed  their  time, 
their  health,  aud  their  reason ;  till,  dipping  acci- 
dentally \t\U>  Monsieur  Pascal,  I  read,  uiwu  the  sub- 
ject of  hunting,  the  following  passage.  "  What,  unlee 
"to  drown  thought,"  saye  that  excellent  writer,  "can 
"  make  men  throw  away  so  much  time  upon  a  silly 
"  animal,  which  they  may  buy  much  chea|>er  in  the 
"  market?  It  hin<lcrs  us  from  looking  into  ourselveiv 
"  which  is  a  view  we  canuot  bear."  That  this  is  often 
one  motive,  and  sometimes  the  only  one,  of  hnniing. 
I  can  cnsily  believe.  But  then  it  must  b<!  allowed  too. 
that  if  the  jolly  sportsman,  who  thus  vigorously  run? 
away  from  himself,  does  not  break  his  neck  in  his 
flight,  he  improves  his  heidthj  at  least,  by  his  exercise. 
But  what  other  motive  can  possibly  be  assigned  for 
the  soaker's  daily  and  seriously  swallowing  hU  own 
destruction,  except  that  of  "drowning  thought,  and 
"hindering  him  from  looking  into  hiiuaelf,  which  ia  a 
"  view  he  cannot  hear?" 

Unhappy  the  man  who  cannot  willingly  and  fre- 
quently converse  with  himself;  but  miserable  in  the 
highest  degree  k  the  man  who  dares  not  I  In  one  of 
these  predicaments  mast  that  man  be,  who  soalu  uud 
sleeps  away  liis  whole  life.     Cither  tired  of  himself 
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for  want  of  any  reflections  at  all,  or  dreading  liimself 
for  fear  of  the  most  tormenting  ones,  he  flies,  for 
refuge  from  his  folly  or  his  guilt,  to  the  company  of 
his  fcUow-sufrcrcrs,  and  to  the  intoxication  of  strong 
liquors. 

Arclibishop  Tilloteon  asserts,  and  very  truly,  that 
no  man  can  plead,  in  defence  of  swearing,  tlial  he  was 
bom  of  a  swearing  constitution.  1  believe  the  same 
thing  may  with  equal  truth  be  aflHrraed  of  drinking. 
No  man  is  born  a  drinker.  Drinking  is  an  acquired, 
not  a  natural,  vice.  The  child,  when  he  first  tastes 
strong  liquors,  rejects  them  with  evident  signt«  of  dis- 
gust, but  is  insensibly  brought  first  to  bear,  and  thea 
perhaps  to  like,  them,  by  the  folly  of  his  parents,  who 
promi:H>  them  an  an  encouragement,  and  give  them  as 
a  reward. 

When  the  Coroner's  inquest  examines  the  body 
of  one  of  those  unhappy  wretches,  who  drown  them- 
eelves  in  a  pond  or  river,  with  commonly  a  provision 
of  lead  in  their  pocket-s  to  make  the  work  the  surer, 
tlie  verdict  is  either /f/o  de  se,  or  lunatic.  Is  it  then 
the  water,  or  the  suddenness  of  the  plunge,  that  consti- 
tutes either  the  madne^  or  the  guilt  of  the  act?  Is 
there  any  difierence  between  a  water  and  a  wine  sui- 
cide? If  there  be,  it  is  evidently  in  favour  of  the 
former,  which  is  never  so  deliberate  and  premeditated 
aa  the  latter.  The  soaker  jogs  on  with  a  gentler  pace 
indeed,  but  to  as  sure  and  certain  destniction,  and,  as 
a  proof  of  his  intention,  would,  I  believe,  upon  ex- 
amination, be  gcncndly  foun<l  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
lead  about  him  too.  He  cannot  allege  in  his  defence, 
that  he  has  not  warning,  since  he  dally  seeK,  in  the 
dirouical   distempers  of  all   bis  fellow-soakers,  the 
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fatal  effects  of  that  slow  jjoIsou  which  he  so  greetlily 
guxzles ;  for  T  defy  all  those  honcfit  gpntlemen,  tJiiit  is, 
all  the  hard  drinkers  iu  Englaud,  a  numerous  body  I 
doubt,  to  produce  one  single  instance  of  a  soaker, 
whose  health  and  faculties  are  not  visibly  impaired  by 
drinking.  Some  indeed,  born  ranch  stronger  than 
others,  hold  it  out  longer,  and  are  absurdly  quoted  as 
Hviug  proofs  even  of  the  salutary  efltHrta  of  driukiug; 
but  thougli  they  have  not  yet  any  of  the  most  distin- 
guished characterieitics  of  their  profession  about  them, 
though  they  have  not  yet  lost  one  half  of  themselves 
by  a  hemipleriia^  nor  the  use  of  all  their  limbs  by  the 
gout,  though  they  are  but  moderately  mangy,  and 
though  the  impending  droiiey  may  not  yet  appear,  I 
will  venture  to  aOirm,  that  the  health  tlicy  boast  of  is 
at  best  but  an  awkward  state  between  sickness  and 
health ;  if  they  are  not  actually  sick  they  are  not  ac- 
tively well,  and  you  will  always  find  some  complaint 
or  other  inadvertently  dropped  from  the  triumphant 
soaker,  within  half  an  hour  after  he  has  assured  you 
that  he  is  jie'dher  sick  nor  sorry.  Sly  wife,  who  is  a 
little  superstitious,  and  perhaiis  too  apt  to  point  out 
and  interpret  judgments,  otherwise  an  excellent 
woman,  finnly  believes,  that  the  dropsy,  of  which 
most  soakers  finally  die,  is  a  manifest  and  just  judg- 
ment u[>on  them;  the  wine  they  so  much  loved  being 
turned  into  water,  and  themselves  drowned  at  last  in 
the  element  they  so  much  abhorred. 

A  rational  and  sober  man,  iuvited  by  the  wit  and 
gaiety  of  good  company,  and  hurried  away  by  an  un- 
common flow  of  Hpirits,  may  hap])en  to  drink  too 
much,  and  perhaps  accidentally  to  get  drunk;  but 
then  these  sallies  will   be  short  and  not  frequent; 
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'vrhereas  the  soaker  ia  au  utter  stranger  to  wit  Anil 
xuirth,  nuJ  no  friend  to  either. 

His  business  is  serious,  and   he  applies  himself 

riously  to  it;   he-  steadily  pursues  the  numbing, 

Lupifying,  and  petrifying,  not   the  animating  and 

ixliilanUing,  (jualities  of  the  wine.     Gallons  of  the 

Tepenthe  would  be  lost  upon  biro.    The   more  he 

drinks,  the  duller  he  grows ;  his  polities  become  more 

» obscure,  and  his  narratives  more  tedious  and  less  in- 
telligible; till  at  last  maudlin,  he  employs  what  little 
articulation  he  has  left,  in  relating  his  doleful  tale  to 
mfin  insensible  audience.     I  fear  my  countrymen  have 
Bieen  tm»  long  nottnl  for  this  mannerof  drinking,  since 
r^  very  old  and  eminent  French  historian,*  speaking  of 
the  English,  who  were  then  in  possession  of  Aquitain, 
^tbe  promised  hind  of  Claret,  says,  iU  8e  eaoulermU 
^andeinen(  et  se  divertirent  itiouU  IrUlemeni  A  la  mode 
de  Icur  pais. 

A  very  skilful  surgeon  of  my  acquaintance  assured 
me,  that,  having  opened  the  body  of  a  soaker,  who 
ftdied  of  an  apoplexy,  he  had  found  all  the  finer 
tubes  and  vessels  plugged  up  with  the  tartar  of  the 
wine  he  had  swallowed,  so  as  to  render  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  absolutely  impossible,  and  the  folds 
of  the  stomach  so  stifiened  with  it,  that  it  could  not 
perform  its  functions.  He  compared  the  body  of  the 
deceased  to  a  Siphon,  so  choked  up  with  the  tartar 
and  drega  of  the  wine  that  liad  run  through  it,  as  to 
P^be  irajwrvious.  I  adopted  this  image,  which  seemed 
to  me  a  just  one,  and  I  shall  for  the  future  typify  the 
SOAKER  by  the  Siphon,  suction  being  equally  the 
business  of  both. 

"Froinart. 
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An  object,  viewed  at  once,  and  in  its  full  extent, 
will  sometimes  strike  the  mind,  when  the  severnl  pjirta 
and  gradations  of  it,  sejvarately  seen,  would  be  but 
little  attended  to.  I  ehall  therefore  here  present  the 
society  of  Siphons  with  a  calcuhitiun,  of  whiuli  they 
cannot  dispute  the  truth,  and  will  not,  X  believe,  deny 
the  moderation;  and  yet  j»erhap.s  they  will  be  sur- 
prised when  they  see  the  gross  sums  of  the  wine  they 
Buck,  of  the  money  they  pay  for  it,  and  of  the  tu 
tliey  lose,  in  the  course  oP  seven  years  only. 

I  reckon  that  I  put  a  staunch  Siphon  very  low, 
when  I  put  hint  only  at  two  bottlus  a  day,  one  with 
another.  This  in  seven  yeare  amounts  to  four  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  ten  bottles,*  which  makes 
twenty  hogshoitis  and  seventy  bottles. 

Supposing  this  quantity  to  cost  only  four  shillings 
a  bottle,  wliicli  I  take  to  bo  the  lowest  pnco  of  Claret, 
tlie  Buni  amounts  to  eight  hundred  ami  eighty-two 
pounds. 

Allowing  every  Siphon  but  six  hours  a-day  to  suck 
his  two  bottles  in,  which  is  a  short  allowance,  that 
time  amounts  to  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  days, 
eighteen  hours,  one  full  quarter  of  his  life  for  the 
above-mentioned  seven  years.  Can  any  rational 
being  coolly  consider  these  three  gross  sums,  of  wine, 
and  consequently  distempers  swallowed,  of  money 
lavished,  and  time  lost,  without  shame,  regret,  and  a 
resolution  of  reformation  ? 

1  ara  well  aware,  that  the  numerous  sodety  of 
Siphons  will  say,  like  Sir  Tunbelly,  "  What  would 
"  this  fellow  have  us  do?"     To  which  I  am  at  no  loss 

*  Thia  caIcula.tion  ia  defective,  Uie  number  of  boUlea  druDli  in  Uiit 
time  amouating  to  fiUO.     (Note  by  Dr.  Maty.) 
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for  an  answer.     Do  anything  else.    Presen'e  and  im- 
prove thut  reason,  which  wus  given  you  tn  be  your 
guide  through  this  world,  and  to  a  better.     Attend 
to,  and  disidiarge  your  relij;ious,  your   moral,  and 
your  social  duties.     These  are  occupations  worthy  of 
a  rational   being,  they  will   agreealily  and   usefully 
employ  yonr  time,  and  will  banish  from  your  breasts 
that  tiresome  listlessneeB,  or  those  tormenting  thoughts, 
from  which  you  endeavour,  though  in  vain,  to  fly.    la 
your  retras|>ect  uncomfortable?     Exert  yourselves  in 
time  to  make  your  prospect  better,  and  let  the  former 
Brve  us  a  back-ground  to  the  latter.    Cultivate  and 
nprove  your  minds,  according  to  your  several  educa- 
ions  and  capacities.     There  arc  several  useful  books 
uited  to  them  all.     True  religioti  and  virtue  give  a 
lieerful  and  happy  turn  to  the  mind,  admit  of  all 
rue  pleasures,  and  even  procmrc  the  truest. 

Cautabrigius  drinks  nothing  but  water,  and  rides 
lore  miles  in  a  year  than  the  keenest  sjxirtsman,  and 
rith  almost  equal  velocity.  The  former  keei>s  his 
«ad  clear,  the  latter  his  body  in  health.  It  is  not 
rom  himself  that  he  runs,  but  to  liis  acquaintance,  a 
fnonymous  term  for  his  friend.s.  Internally  i^afe,  he 
eeks  no  sanctuar}'  from  himself,  no  intoxication  for 
is  mind.  His  peneti-ation  makes  him  discover  aud 
Ivert  himself  with  the  follies  of  mankind,  which  his 
rit  enables  him  to  expose  with  tlie  tmcst  ridicule, 
bough  always  without  personal  offence.  Cheerful 
broad,  because  happy  at  home;  aud  thus  happy, 
iccause  virtuous  I 
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It  gives  me  great  pleasure  that  I  nni  able,  in  this 
day's  PHjier,  to  congmtnlate  tlie  i>onio  part  of  my 
fellow-subjects  of  both  sexes,  upon  the  splendid  revival 
of  that  most  rational  entertainment,  an  Italian  opera. 
Of  late  years  it  had  seeme<l  to  sicken,  so  Unit  I  greatly 
feared  that  the  unsuccessful  efibrts  which  it  madernim 
time  to  time,  were  its  convulsive  and  expiring  pimj 
But  it  now  appears,  and  indeed  much  to  the  honot 
of  this  country,  that  we  have  still  too  many  protectore 
and  protectresses  of  the  liberal  arts,  to  suffer  that  of 
music,  the  most  liberal  of  them  all,  to  sink  for  want  of 
due  enoouragoment. 

I  am  sensible  that  Italian  Ojwrus  have  frequently 
been  the  objects  of  the  ridiculeof  many  of  our  great 
wits,  and  viewed  in  one  light  only,  perhajs  not  without' 
some  reason.  But  as  I  consider  all  public  diversions 
singly  with  regard  to  the  effects  which  they  may  have 
upon  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  public,  I  confen 
I  respect  the  Italian  Operas  as  the  most  innocent  of 
any. 

The  severe  ilousieur  Boileau  justly  condemns  th( 
French  Operas,  the  morals  of  which  he  calls 

"  Uoralc  lubriqae 
"  Qae  Lnlly  rechtufTa  dn  iona  de  u  mtuiqae." 

But  tlien  it  must  be  considered  that  French  opera* 
are  always  in  French,  and  consequently  may  be  under- 
stood by  many  French  people,  and  that  they  are  dae 
dramatic   tragedies,  adorned  willi  all   the  graces  of 
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poetry  and  harmony  of  90un<ls,  and  may  probably 
inspire  too  tender,  if  not  voluptuous  sentiments.  C^n 
the  Italian  Opera  be  Bcciisetl  of  anytliing  of  th\»  kin<l  ? 
Certainly  not.  Were  what  is  called  the  jmetry  of  it 
intelligible  in  itself,  it  would  not  be  understood  by  one 
ID  fifty  of  a  British  audience ;  but  I  believe  that  even 
an  Italian  of  common  candour  will  confess,  that  he 
does  not  underHfiind  one  word  of  it.  It  is  not  Ihe  in- 
tention of  the  thing,  for  should  the  ingenious  author 
of  the  wordH,  by  mistake,  put  any  meaning  into  them, 
he  would,  to  a  certain  degree,  check  and  cram])  the 
genius  of  the  composer  of  the  music,  who  perhaps 
might  think  liimself  obligcil  to  adapt  his  sounds  to  the 
sense :  whereas  now  he  is  at  liberty  to  scatter  iudis- 
criminately,  among  the  Kings,  Queens,  heroes,  and 
heroines,  his  ADAOioe,  Ids  alleoros,  his  pathetics, 
his  cukomatics,  and  his  jigos.  It  would  also  have 
been  a  restraint  upon  the  actors  and  actresses,  who 
might  possibly  have  attempted  to  form  their  action 
upon  the  meaning  of  their  parts ;  but  as  it  is,  if  they 
<lo  but  seem,  by  tnrns,  to  be  angry  and  sorry  in  the 
two  first  acts,  and  very  merry  in  the  last  scene  of  the 
last,  they  are  sure  to  meet  witli  the  deserved  applause. 

Signer  Aletastasio  attempted  some  time  ago  a  very 
dangerous  innovation.  He  tried  gently  to  throw  some 
sense  into  his  Operas,  but  it  did  not  take:  the  conse- 
quences were  obvious,  and  nobody  knew  where  they 
would  stop. 

The  whole  skill  and  judgment  of  the  poet  now  con- 
aiste  in  selecting  about  a  hundred  words,  for  the  Opera 
Tocabulary  does  not  exceed  that  number,  that  termi- 
nate  in  liquids  and  vowels,  and  rhyme  to  each  other. 
These  words  excite  ideas  in  the  hearer,  thougli  they 
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not  the  result  of 


the  poet.     Tliua  the  wort 


were 

twtorella,  stretclied  out  to  a  quaver  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  excites  iu  iis  the  ideas  of  tender  and  failh^I 
love ;  but  if  it  is  succeeded  by  navicella,  that  soothing 
idea  gives  way  to  the  boisterous  and  Iiorrid  one  of  a 
skiff,  that  IB,  a  lieurt  toswed  by  tlie  winds  nnil  waves 
upon  tlie  main  ocean  of  love.  The  liandcuffB  and 
fetters  in  which  the  hero  commonly  appears,  at  the 
end  of  the  second,  or  beginning  of  the  third  act,  in- 
dicate captivity;  and  when  properly  jingled  to  a  pa- 
thetic piece  of  rticitativo  npon  (jitcsft  ceppi,  are  really 
very  moving,  and  inspire  a  love  of  liberty.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  innocent,  or  more  moral,  than  this 
musical  pantomime,  in  which  there  is  not  one  inde- 
cent word  or  action,  but  where,  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  generous  sentiments  are,  however  imjierfectly, 
pointed  out  and  inculcated  ? 

I  was  once  indeed  afraid,  that  the  licentiousness  of 
the  times  had  Infected  even  the  0{>cra,  fur  in  that  of 
Alexander,  the  hero  going  into  the  heroine's  apart- 
ment, found  her  taking  a  uap  iu  au  easy-chair. 
Temptctl  by  so  much  lioauty,  and  invited  by  so  favour- 
able an  opportunity,  he  gently  approaciied,  and  siole 
a  pair  of  gloves,  I  confess  I  dreaded  the  consequences 
of  tills  bold  step,  and  the  more  so,  as  it  was  taken  by 
the  celebrated  Signor  Senesico.  But  all  went  off  very 
well,  for  the  hero  contented  himself  with  giving  tUe 
good  company  a  song,  in  which  he  declared  the  li]>3 
he  had  just  kissed  were  a  couple  of  rubles. 

Another  good  effect  of  the  Italian  Opei-as  is,  that 
they  contribute  extremely  to  the  keeping  of  good 
hours,  the  whole  audience,  though  paijsionately  fond 
of  music,  being  so  tired  before  they  are  half,  and  bo 
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sleepy  before  they  are  quite,  doue,  tliat  they  make  the 

Itesi  of  their  way  home,  too  drowsy  to  enter  upon 

fresh  spirita  that  night. 

^    Having  tliusrescuixl  these  excellent  musical  dramas 

Broni  the  uujutit  ridicule  which  sunie  people  of  vulgar 

and  illiberal  tustes  have  endeavoured  to  throw  upon 

them,  I  must  proceed,  and  do  justice  to  the  Virtuosos 

and  Virtuosos  who  perform  them.     But  I  believe  it 

will  be  necessary  for  me  to  premise,  for  the  sake  of 

many  of  my  English  readci-s,  that  viktO  among  the 

modern    It-ulians  signifies  nothing    less   than   what 

viitTiJS  did  among  the  ancient  ones,  or  what  virtue 

^Mgnifies  among  us;  on  the  contrary,  I  might  say  tliut 

ft   signifies   almost   ererytliing    else.     Consequently 

those  respectable  titles  of  Virtuoso  and  Virtuosa  have 

not  the  least  relation  to  the  moral  characters  of  the 

parties.    Tliey  mean  only  that  those  {persons,  endowed 

some  by  niitnre,  and  some  by  art,  witli  good  voices, 

have  from  their  infancy  devoted  their  lime  and  labour 

to  the  various  combinations  of  seven  notes,  a  study 

that  must  unquestionably  have  formed  their  minds, 

enlarged  their  notions,  and  have  rendered  them  most 

agnx'able  and  instructive  com]>ajiious,  and  as  such,  I 

observe  that  they  are  justly  solicited,  received,  and 

cherished  by  people  of  the  first  distinction. 

As  these  illustrious  [>ersonagt«  come  over  here  with 
DO  sordid  view  of  profit,  but  merely  per  far  placer  a 
h  Twbiiiia  Ingle»e,  that  Is,  to  oblige  the  English 
nobility,  they  are  exoec<Iingly  good  and  condescend- 
ing to  such  of  the  said  English  nobility,  and  even 
^ientry,  as  are  desirous  to  contract  an  intimacy  with 
^piena.  Tbey  will,  for  a  word's  speaking,  dine,  sup, 
or  pass  the  whole  day  with  people  of  a  certain  condi- 
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tion,  and  {>erlia|>s  sing  or  ploy,  if  civilly  request* 
Nay,  I  have  known  many  of  them  so  gooU  ah  lo 
two  or  three  months  of  the  summer  at  the  country 
seats  of  some  of  their  noble  friends,  and   therebr-^^ 

mitigate  the  liorrors  of  the  country  and    ninnf^ion 

house,  to  my  lady  and  her  daughters.  I  have  bet^n^d^u 
a^ured  by  many  of  their  clxicf  patrons  and  |)atron- 
tseeSt  that  they  are  all  the  best  creatures  in  Ike  world ;^ 
and  &om  the  time  of  Signer  Cavaliero  !KicoUni  doi 
to  this  day,  I  have  constantly  heard  the  several  grca^Vt 
performers,  such  as  Farinelli,  Carestini,  Monticellic^ 
Qaflarielti,  as  well  as  the  Slgnore  Cnzzuni,  Faustini 
&c,  roucli  more  praised  for  their  aifiibility,  the  gentle 
ncKS  of  their  manners,  and  all  the  good  qualities  oik  f 
the  head  and  heart,  than  for  either  their  musical  skiUE  1 
or  excctition.  I  have  even  known  these,  their  sociaB.  — 1 
virtues,  lay  their  protectors  and  protectresses  nndec^  *" 
great  difficulties,  how  Xo  reward  such  distinguishetfc-^ 
merit.     But  benefit- nights  luckily  came  in   to  theicw:  r 

assistance,  and  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  insinu^ -^ 

ating,  with  all  due  regard,  into  the  hands  of  the  ]>er- 
former,  in  lieu  of  a  ticket,  a  considerable  bank-bill, 
gold  snutt-box,  a  diamond-ring,  or  some  sneh  trirte—  ■^■ 
It  is  to  be  lioj)e<l,  thai  the  iUustrioua  Siguor  Fariucil^— ' 
has  not  yet  forgot  the  many  instances  he  experieni 
of  British  munificence,  for  it  is  certain  that  many" 
private  families  siiU  retnemder  them. 

All  this  is  very  well ;  and  I  greatly  approve  of  il^ 
as  I  am  of  tolerating  and  naturalizing  principles. 
But,  however,  as  the  best  things  may  admit  of  im- 
provement by  certain  modifications,  I  shall  now  sug- 
gest two ;  the  one  of  a  public,  the  other  of  a  private 
nature.    I  would  by  uU  means  welcome  these  respsct^ 
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Bble  guests,  but  I  would  by  no  means  part  with  them, 

as  is  too  eoon  and  too  often  the  case. 

H  Some  of  thctn,  wlirn  they  have  got  ten  or  fifteen 

^nousand  jiouuds  here,  uukiudly  withdraw  themselves, 
and  [Hireltase  t'statcs  in  land  in  their  own  countries; 
and  others  are  seduced  from  us,  by  the  pressing  inri- 
tAtioos  of  some  great  potentate  to  come  over  to  super- 
int4?ud  his  pleasures,  and  to  take  a  share  in  his  coun- 
sels. This  is  not  only  a  great  loss  to  their  [mriicular 
friends,  the  nobility  and  gentry,  but  to  the  nation 
in  general,  by  turning  tlie  balance  of  our  musical 
commerce  considerably  against  us.  I  would  therefore 
humbly  propose,  that  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of 
these  valiuible  strangera  a  writ  of  ne  exeat  regnum 
should  be  issued  to  keep  them  here.  The  other 
modification,  which  I  l)eg  leave  to  hint  at  only,  it 

ting  of  a  private  nature,  is,  that  no  virtuoso,  wIjohg 
•ice   is  below  a  conlraJlo,  shall   be   UUcen   to  the 
uutry-seat  of  any  fiimily   whatsoever;    much  less 
ttny  strapping  fiddler,  bassoon,  or  bass  viol,  who  does 

Eot  even  pretend  to  sing,  or,  if  he  does,  sings  a  rough 
uior  or  a  tremeudou<j  bass.  The  consequences  may 
e  serious,  but  at  least  the  appearances  are  not  edi- 

THE  WORLD. 
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I  BEABD  the  Other  day.  with  great  pleasure,  from 
jy  worthy  friend  Mr.  Bodsley,  that  Mr.  Johnson's 
English  dictionary,  with  a  grammar  and  history  of 

)ur  Inngujige  prefixed,  will  be  published  this  winter, 

in  two  large  volumes  in  foUo. 
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I  bad  long  lameuted,  that  we  had  no  lawfal  standai 
of  our  hinguagc  set  up,  for  tliose  to  repair  to,  who 
might  choose  to  speak  and  write  it  granimatically  and 
correctly :  and  I  have  as  long  wished  that  either  some 
one  person  of  distinguished  ahilities  would  undertake 
the  work  singly,  or  tliat  a  certain  number  of  gentle- 
men would  form  themselves,  or  be  formed  by  the 
Government  into  a  society  for  that  purpose.  The  late 
ingenious  Dr.  Swift  proposed  a  ^ihin  of  this  nature  to 
his  friend,  as  he  thougiit  him,  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Oxford,  but  without  success ;  preeieionand  perspicuity 
not  being  in  general  the  favourite  objects  of  Slinistere, 
and  perhaps  still  less  so  of  that  Minister  than  any 
other. 

Many  people  have  imagined,  that  so  extensive  a 
work  would  have  been  best  formed  by  numbers  of 
persons,  who  should  have  taken  their  several  depart- 
ments, of  examining,  sifting,  winnowing  (I  borrow  this 
image  from  the  Italian  O-wwff),  purifying,  and  finally 
fixing  our  language,  by  incorporating  their  respective 
funds  into  one  joint  stock.  But,  whether  this. opinion 
be  tme  or  false,  I  think  the  public  in  general,  and 
the  republic  of  lettere  in  particular,  greatly  obliged  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  for  having  undertaken  and  executed  so 
great  and  desirable  a  work.  Perfection  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  man;  but,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
various  works  of  Mr.  Johnson,  already  published,  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  he  will  bring  this  aa 
near  to  perfection,  as  any  one  man  could  do.  The 
plan  of  it,  which  he  published  aomc  years  ago,  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  proof  of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
rationally  imagined,  or  more  accurately  and  elegantly 
expressed.     I  therefore  recommend  the  previous  pern- 
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sal  of  it  to  all  those,  who  intend  to  buy  the  dictionary, 
and  who,  1  suppose,  are  all  those  who  can  afford  it. 

The  celebrated  dictionaries  of  the  Florentine  and 
French  academies  owe  their  present  sizcnnd  perfection 
to  very  small  hoginnings.  Some  private  gentlemen  at 
Florence,  and  Bome  at  Paris,  had  met  at  each  other's 
houses,  to  Uilk  over  and  consider  tlieir  respective  lan- 
gtiages :  upon  which  they  published  aorao  short  essays, 
which  essays  were  the  embnr'os  of  those  perfect  pro- 
ductions, that  now  do  so  much  honour  (o  tlie  two  na- 
tions. Even  Spain,  which  seeme  not  to  be  the  soil 
where,  of  late  at  least,  letters  have  either  prospered  or 
been  cultivated,  has  produced  a  dictionary,  and  a  good 
one  too,  of  the  Spanish  language,  in  six  large  volumes 
in  folio. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  sort  of  disgrace  to  our 
nation,  that  hitherto  we  have  had  no  such  standard  of 
cor  language;  our  tlictionaries  at  present  being  more 
properly  what  our  neighbours  the  Dutch  and  the 
Oennans  call  theirs,  word-books,  than  dictionaries  in 
the  superior  sense  of  that  title.  All  words,  good  and 
bad,  are  there  jumbled  indiacriniinately  together,  in- 
somuch that  the  injudicious  reader  may  speak,  and 
write,  as  inelegantly,  improperly,  and  vulgarly,  aa  he 
pleases,  by  and  with  the  authority  of  one  or  other 
of  our  word-books. 

It  must  he  owned  that  our  language  is  at  present  in 
a  state  of  anarchy ;  and  hitherto,  pcrha])S,  it  may  not 
have  been  tlie  worse  for  iL  During  our  free  and 
open  trade,  many  words  and  expressions  have  been 
imported,  adopted,  and  naturalized,  from  other  lan- 
guages, which  have  greatly  enriched  our  own.  Let  it 
still  preserve  what  real  strength  and  beauty  it  may 
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have  borrowed  from  others;  but  let  it  not,  like  the 
Tarpeinn  maid,  be  overwhelmed  and  crushed  by  un- 
tiecesi<ary  foreigu  oroanienta.  The  time  for  discrimi- 
nation seems  to  be  now  come.  Toleriition,  adoption, 
and  uatiiralizatiou,  have  run  their  lengths.  Qood  .CI 
order  and  authority  are  now  necessary.     Kut  wliere  ^^v 

ehuU  vie  C\i\d  thoiu,  and  at  the  same  time  the  obedi- 

ence  due  to  them  ?     We  must  have  recourse  to  the  old^KJ 
Roman  expedient  in  times  of  confusion,  and  chooee  a^g~n 
Dictator.     Upon  this  principle,  I  give  ray  vote  fiw—^BT 
Mr.  Johnson  to  fill  that  great  and  arduous  poet.    And^Ed 
I  hereby  decliirt;,  that  I  make  a  total  surrender  of  alLKl  I 
my  rights  and  privileges  in  the  English  language,  sa^^s 
a  iree-boru  BritisU  subject,  to  the  said  Mr.  Johnson,^    > 
during  the  t*rrn  of  his  dictatorship.     Nay  more;  1— ^ 
will  not  only  obey  him,  like  an  old  Rorann,  aa  my — ^s? 
Dictator,  but,  like  a  mo<lcrn  Koman,  I  will  implicitl_y    ^ 
believe  in  him  as  my  Pope,  and  hold  him  to  be  infal— 
lible  while  in  the  chair ;  but  no  longer.     More  tliiui  ^P 
tliia  he  cannot  well  require;  for  T  presume  thai  obedi—— 
ence  can  never  be  expected,  wlieu  there  is  neither""^ 
terror  to  enforce,  nor  interest  to  invite  it. 

I  confess  that  I  have  so  much  honest  English  pride,or' 
perhaps  prejudice,  about  me,  as  to  tliink  myself  moT& 
considerable  for  whatever  contributes  to  the  lionoar^ 
the  advantage,  or  the  ornament,  of  my  native  coun- 
try. X  have,  therefore,  a  sensible  pleasure  iu  reflect- 
ing u]X)n  the  rapid  progress,  which  our  language  has 
lately  made,  and  still  continues  to  make,  all  over 
Europe.  It  is  frequently  spoken,  and  almost  uni* 
versalty  underatood,  in  Holland;  it  is  kindly  enter- 
tained 08  a  relation  iu  the  most  civilizetl  part«  uf 
Germany ;  and  it  is  studied  as  a  learned  language. 
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though  yet  little  spoke,  by  all  those  in  France  and 
Itiity,  who  either  have,  or  pretend  to  have,  any 
learning. 

Tlie  spreading  ihe  French  language  over  most  parte 
of  Europe,  to  the  degree  of  making  it  almost  au  uni- 
versal one,  ■Wiis  always  reckoned  among  the  glories  of 
the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  But  be  it  re- 
membered, that  the  succe^  of  his  arms  first  opened 
the  way  to  it;  though  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
owned,  that  a  great  number  of  most  excellent  authors, 
whoiluurisheJ  in  his  time,  added  strength  and  velocity 
in  its  progress.  Whereas  our  language  has  made  its 
way  singly  by  its  own  weight  and  merit,  uuder  the 
conduct  of  those  leaders,  SIiaks[)e]ii-e,  Bacon,  Milton, 
Locke,  Newton,  Swift,  Pope,  Addison,  &c.  A  nobler 
sort  of  conquest,  and  a  far  more  glorious  triumph, 
since  graced  by  none  but  willing  captives  I 

These  authors,  though  for  the  most  part  but  indif- 
ferently translated  into  foreign  languages,  gave  other 
nations  a  sample  of  the  British  genius.  The  copies, 
imperfect  as  they  were,  pleased  and  excite<i  a  gtmeral 
desire  of  seeing  the  originals;  and  both  our  authors 
and  our  language  soon  became  classical. 

But  a  grammar,  a  dictionary,  and  a  history  of  our 
language,  through  its  several  stages,  were  still  wanting 
at  iiome,  and  importunately  called  for  from  abroad. 
Mr.  Johnson's  labours  will  now,  and,  1  dare  say,  very 
fully,  supply  that  want,  and  greatly  contribute  to  the 
fartlii^r  spreading  of  our  language  iu  other  countries. 
Learners  were  discouraged  by  finding  no  staudard  to 
resort  to,  and  consequently  thought  it  intrapable  of 
any.    They  will  be  undeceived  and  encouraged. 

There  are  m^ny  hiuts  and  considerations  relative  to 
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oar  language,  which  I  should  have  taken  the  liberty' 
of  suggesting  to  Mr.  JuhntTuii,  had  I  nut  been  coa- 
Tinced  that  tliey  have  ecjuidly  occurred  to  him :  but 
there  is  one,  and  a  very  material  one  it  U,  to  which 
perhaps  he  may  not  have  given  all  the  uecca^tsary 
attention.  I  mean  the  genteeler  part  of  our  language, 
which  owes  both  its  rise  and  progitas  to  my  laJr 
countrywomen,  whose  natural  turn  is  more  to  the 
oopiousncsB,  than  to  tlie  corroetiun  o(  diction.  I  would 
not  advise  him  to  be  rauli  enough  to  proscribe  any  of 
those  happy  redunduncics,  and  luxurlanciea  of  expreg- 
Bion,  with  which  tiiey  have  enriched  our  language. 
They  willingly  inflict  fetters,  but  very  unwillingly 
Bubmit  to  wear  them.  In  thie  caae  the  task  will  be  eo 
diiftcult,  that  I  d<«ign,a8  a  ooniinon  friend^  tt)  propose 
in  some  future  paper,  the  means  which  appear  to  me 
the  most  likely  to  reconcile  matters. 

P.  S. — I  hope  that  none  of  my  courteous  readers 
will  upon  this  occusiou  be  so  uucourteous,  us  to  sus]}ec^_ 
me  of  being  a  hired  and  interested  puff  of  this  work^l 
for  I  most  solemnly  protest,  that  neither  Mr.  Johnson, 
nor  any  person  employed  by  him,  nor  any  bookseller 
or  booksellers  concerned  in  the  suctress  of  it,  have  ever 
offered  me  the  usual  compliment  of  »  puir  of  gloves 
or  a  bottle  of  wine :  nor  has  even  Mr.  Dodsley,  though 
my  publisher,  and,  as  X  am  informed,  deeply  inter*^ 
ested  in  the  sale  of  this  dictionary,  bo  much  as  invited 
me  to  take  a  bit  of  mutton  with  bun. 
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WuE>-  I  intimated  in  my  Inst  paper  some  distrust 

Mr.  Juhnson's  complui^arice  U^  the  fiiirer  part  of 

bis  readers,  it  was  because  I  had  a  greater  opinion  of 

his  impartiality  and  uoverity  as  a  judge,  tliau  of  his 

gallantry  as  a  fine  gentleman.    And  indeed  I  am  well 

aware  of  the  difRctilties  he  would  have  to  encounter, 

if  he  attempted  to  reconcile  the  polite  with  the  gram- 

I   roatical  part  of  our  language.     81muld  be,  by  an  act 

Kf  power,  hiinlsh  and  attaint  many  of  the  favourite 

Hfrords  and  expressions,  with  which  the  ladies  have  so 

profusely  enriched  our  language,  he  would  excite  the 

indignation  of  the  most  formidable,  because  the  most 

lovely,  part  of  his  t'^uders :  his  dictionary  would  be 

Condemned  as  a  system  of  tyranny,  and  he  himself, 

Tike  the  hist  Tarquin,  run  the  risk  of  being  de[>rj6ed. 

So  popjular  and  bo  powerful  is  the  female  cause  I     Oa 

the  other  hand,  slioutd  he,  by  an  act  of  grace,  admit, 

legitimate,  and  incorporate  into  our  language,  those 

words  and  expressions,  which,  hastily  begot,  owe  their 

birth  to  the  incontinency  of  female  eloquence ;  what 

severe  censures  might  he  not  justly  apprehend  from 

tho  learned  part  of  his  rcailers,  who  do  not  under- 

Ktand  complaisances  of  that  nature! 

For  my  own  part,  as  I  am  always  inclined  to  plead 
the  cause  of  my  fair  fellow-subjects,  I  shall  n(Tw  take 
the  liberty  of  laying  before  Mr.  Johnson  those  argu- 
ments which,  upon  this  occasion,  may  be  urged  itt 
their  favour,  as  intrfHJu<:tory  to  the  compromise  which 
1  shall  humbly  offer  and  conclude  with. 

Laug;uage  is  indisputably  the  more  immediate  prov- 
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ince  of  the  fair  eei:   tliere  tliey  eliine,  there  tUe^-^ 
excel.    The  torrents  of  their  eloquence,  especialljr  im.  mi 
the  vituperative  way,  stun  all  opposition,  and  bea 
away,  in  one  promiscuous  heap,  nouns,  verbs,  moo<Is 
and  tenses.     If  words  are  wanting,  wliich  indewl  haj 
pens  but  seldom,  indignation  in»t!Lntly   makes  nm 
ones;  and  I  liave  often  known  four  or  6ve  sy11ablgiL-_J=g;, 
that  never  met  one  another  before,  hastily  and  fortu^^- 
itously  jumbled  into  some  word  of  mighty  import. 

Nor  is  the  tender  part  of  our  language  less  oblige— J 
to  tliat  soft  and  amiable  sex,  their  love  being  nt  Ica^^^ 
as  productive  as  their  indignation.     Should  they  Ihi^b- 
ment  in   an  involuntary  retirement  the  absence  r    "^ 
the  adored  object,  they  give  now  uiurinura   to   t1i^Ki« 
brook,  new  sounds  to  the  echo,  and  new  notes  to  tli^*^« 
plaintive  Philomela.     But  when  tliia  happy  copiou^s^- 
neaa  flows,  as  it  often  does,  into  gentle  numbers,  goo-^D** 
gods!  how  is  the  poetical  diction  cnrichefl,  and  tli^tr=^W| 
potiticid  licence  extended  I     Even  in  omnmon  convert  =r^" 
sation,  I  never  see  a  pretty  mouth  opening  to  sfiealfc^  ■*^ — 
but  I  expect,  and  am  seldom  diisappointed.  some  ne^ 
improvement  of  our   language.     I  remember   mun^ 
expressive  words  coined  in  that  fair  mint.     I  assit 
at  the  birth  of  that  most  significant  word  FMRTATroV 
which  drop|*ed  from  the  most  beautiful  mouth  iu  th- 
world,  and  which  has  since  received  the  sanction  a 
our  miHt  accurate  Laureate*  iu  one  of  his  comedi< 
Some   inattentive  and   undiscerning   people   have, 
know,  taken  it  to  be  a  term  synonymous  with  coquetry  "^G ' 
but  I  lay  hold  of  this  opportunity  to  undeceive  tbeini*^^"' 
and  eventually  to  inform  Mr.  Johnson,  that  6irtatioz  -^^^^ 
is  short  of  co(]uetry,  and  intimates  only  the  first  hinV^  -^^ 
*  Colley  Gibber,  Poet  L«ar«ite  sian  1790 ;  be  died  Id  1767. 
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f  approximation,  which  subsequent  coquetry  may  re- 
itce  to  those  prcliminiiry  urticlen  tliat  commoDly  end 
a  definitive  treaty. 

I  wiis  also  a  witness  to  the  rise  anj  progress  of  that 

ost  important  verb,  to  fuzz,  which,  if  not  of  legiti- 

ate  birth,  is  at  leaat  of  fair  extraction.     As  I  am 

ot  sure  that  it  has  yet  made  its  way  into  Mr.  Johu- 

u'b  literary  retirement,  I  think  myself  obliged  to 

form  him,  that  it  is  at  present  tlie  most  useful,  and 

niotft  u^e<l  won]  in  our  hinguage,  since  it  means  no 

than  dealing  twice  together  with  the  same  pack  of 

6b,  for  luck's  sake,  at  whiet 

Not  contented  with  enriching  our  langunge  by  words 
bsolotely  new,  my  fair  countrywomen  have  gone  still 
rther»  and  improved  it  by  the  application  and  ex- 
nsion  of  old  ones  to  various  and  very  different  signi- 
caLions.  Tliey  take  a  word  and  change  it,  like  a 
uinea  into  shillings  for  pocket-money,  to  be  era- 
loyed  in  the  several  occasional  purjjoses  of  the  day. 
for  instance,  the  adjective  va^t,  and  its  adverb  vastly, 
lenn  anything,  and  are  the  fashionable  words  of  the 
lost  funiiionable  people.  A  fine  woman,  under  this 
lead  I  comprehend  all  fine  gentlemen  too,  not  know- 
ng  in  truth  where  to  place  them  pro|>erly,  is  vattly 
ibliged,  or  vastly  offended,  vastly  glad,  or  vaHly  sorry, 
jarge  objects  are  vastly  great,  small  ones  are  vantly 
ittle;  and  X  had  lately  the  pleasure  to  hear  a  fine 
omau  pronounce,  by  a  happy  metonymy,  a  very 
mall  gold  snuff-liox  that  was  pniduced  in  company  to 
voitly  pretty,  because  it  was  vmtly  little.  Mr. 
Tohnson  will  do  well  to  consider  serionsly  l^>  what 
legree  he  will  restrain  the  various  and  extensive  sig- 
Ifications  of  this  great  word. 
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Auotlier  very  mattirial  point  ntiU  remuiiiR  Ui  l>e  con < 

sidered,  I  mean  Uic  orthography  of  our  lauguage, 
which  is  at  present  very  various  and  unsettled. 

We  have  at   pi-esent  two  very  different   orthog 

raphies,  the  pcdanlic  aud  the poiiti';  the  one  founrlt-d^E 
upon    certain  dry   cruhbed    rules  of  elyuiolog}'  uud_^B 
gramoiar,  the  other  singly  upon  the  justness  and  deli 
cacy  of  the  ear.     I  am  thoroughly  perKuadod  that  Mr.^— 
Johnson  will  endeavour  to  establish  the  former,  and 
perfectly  agree  witli  him,  provided  it  can  be  quietly 
brought  about.     Spelling,  as  well  ns  music,  is  bettei 
performed  by  book  than  merely  by  the  eair,  which 
may  be  variously  aficcted   by  the  same  sounds,     I 
tlier«fore  most  earnestly  recommend  to  my  fair  coun- 
trywomen, and  to  their  faithful  or  faithless  servauts, 
the  fine  gentlemen  of  this  realm,  to  surrender,  as  well 
for  their  own  private  us  for  the  public  utility,  all  their- 
natural  rights  aod  privil^es  of  luis-spelling  which 
they  have  so  long  enjoyed,  and  so  vigorously  cxertcKl. 
1  have  really  ktiowu  very  fatal  coiisequenees  atl^nd_- 
that  loose  and  uncertain  practice  of  auricular  ortliog- 
raphy,  of  which  I  shall  produce  two  iuatances  as  a- 
sufficient  waraiug. 

A  very  fine  gentleman  wrote  a  very  harmless  inno- 
cent letter  to  a  very  fine  lady,  giving  an  account  oC 
acme  trifling  commissions  wliich  he  had  executed  ac- 
cording to  her  orders.  This  letter,  though  directed 
to  the  lady,  was,  by  the  mistake  of  a  servant,  de- 
livered to.  and  opened  by  her  husband,  who,  linding 
all  his  attempts  to  understand  it  unsuccessful,  took  it 
for  granted  that  it  was  a  concerted  cypher,  under 
which  a  criminal  correepondence,  not  much  to  his  own 
honour  or  advantage,  was  secretly  carried  on.     With 
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;Iie  letter  In  liis  hand,  and  rage  in  his  beai-t,  lie  went 
mracdiately  to  his  wife,  and  i-eproacheJ  lier  in  the 
tnotsL  injurious  terms  with  her  supposed  infidelity. 
The  lady,  conscious  oJ"  her  own  innocence,  calmly 
requested  to  see  the  grounds  of  so  unjust  an  acousa- 
lioQ,  and  being  accustomed  to  the  auricular  orthog- 
rapliy,  made  sliifl  to  read  to  her  incensed  Inisband  the 
most  inofiensive  letter  that  ever  was  written.  The 
husband  was  undeceived,  or  at  least  wise  enough  to 
seem  so,  for  in  such  coses  one  must  not  peremptorily 
dedde.  However,  as  sudden  impressions  are  gener- 
ally pretty  strong,  he  has  been  observed  to  be  more 
picious  ever  since. 

The  other  accident  had  much  worse  consequences. 
Matters  were  happily  brougiit^  between  a  fine  gentle- 
man  and  a  fine  lady,  to  the  decisive   {leriod  of  an 
.appointment  at  a  third   place.      The  place  where  is 
ways  the  lover's  business,  the  time,  wfien  the  hidy's. 
Accordingly  an  ini[>atieut  and  rapturous  letter  from 
the  lover  siguUied  to  the  lady  the  house  and  street 
'l      wha'e ;    to  which    a   tender   answer  from  the   hidy 
assented,  and   appointed   the  time  when.     But,  un- 
I     fortunately,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  lover's  auric- 
Hblar  orthography,  the  lady  mitftook  botli  house  and 
^^treet,  was  conveyed  in  a  hnckney-cliair  to  a  wrong 
one,  and,  iu  the  hurry  and  agitation  whicli  ladies  are 
sometimes  in  upon  these  occasions,  rushed  into  a  house 
^^here  she  bapjiened  to  be  known,  and  her  intentions 
^eonse<[uently  discovered.     In  the  meantime  the  lover 
passed  three  or  four  hours  at  the  right  place,  in  the 
alternate  agonies  of  impatient  and  disapjKjint^d  love, 
der  fear,  and  anxious  jealousy. 
Such  examples  really  make  one  tremble;  and  will. 
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I  am  convinced,  determine  my  fair  fellow-subjects  and 
their  adherents  to  adopt,  and  scrupulously  conform  to, 
Mr.  Johnson's  rules  of  true  orthography  by  book.    In 
return  to  this  concession,  I  seriously  advise  him  to 
publish,  by  way  of  appendix  to  his  great  work,  a 
genteel  Neological  dictionary,  containing  those  polite, 
though  perhaps  not  strictly  grammatical,  words  and 
phrases,  commonly  used,  and  sometimes  understood, 
by  the  beau  monde.     By  such  an  act  of  toleration,  who 
knows  but  he  may,  in  time,  bring  them  within  tb^ 
pale  of  the  English  language  ?    The  best  Latin  di«^ 
tionaries  have  commonly  a  short  supplemental  or»6 
annexed,  of  the  obsolete  and  barbarous  Xiatin  word* 
which  pedants  sometimes  borrow  to  show  their  eraA-> 
tion.     Surely  then  my  countrywomen,  the  enrichef^i 
the  patronesses,  and  the  harmonizers,  of  our  langua^^^i 
deserve  greater  indulgence.     I  must  also  bint  to  "JM  .-^ ■ 
Johnson,  that  such  a  small  supplemental  dictiona^^J 
will  contribute  infinitely  to  the  sale  of  the  great  on—    e; 
and  I  make  no  question  but  that,  under  the  protectic^^>tt 
of  that  little  work,  the  great  one  will  be  received  iii 

the  genteelest  houses.  We  shall  frequently  meet  wi  --d* 
it  in  ladies'  dressing  rooms,  lying  upon  the  harp^^sai- 
chord,  together  with  the  knotting-bag,  and  Sign  -^or 
Di-Giardino's  incomparable  concertos;  and  ev^  "en 
sometimes  in  the  powder-rooms  of  our  young  nobiliti^Ky, 
upon  the  same  shelf  with  their  German  flute,  th^s>eir 
powder-mask,  and  their  four-horsewhip. 
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As  I  am  desirous  of  beginning  the  new  year  well, 
shall  devote  this  paper  to  the  service  of  my  fair 
uiitry women,  for  whom  I  have  so  tender  a  concern, 
at  I  examine  into  their  conduct  with  a  kind  of 
ntal  vigilance  and  affection.  I  sincerely  wish  to 
prove,  but  at  the  same  time  am  determined  to  ad- 
onish  and  reprimand  whenever,  for  their  sakes,  I 
ay  think  it  necessary.  I  will  not,  as  far  as  in  me 
suQer  the  errors  of  their  minds  to  disgrace  those 
lifiil  dwellings  in  wfilcli  they  are  lodged;  nor 
ill  I,  ou  the  other  hand,  silently  and  C|uietly  allow 
e  affectation  and  abuse  of  their  persons,  to  reflect 
ntempt  ami  ridicule  upon  their  understandings. 
Native,  artless  beauty  has  long  been  the  peculiar 
istinction  of  my  fair  fellow-subjects.  Our  poets  have 
ing  sung  their  genuine  lilies  and  roses,  and  our 
inters  have  long  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to 
nitalc  ihem:  beautiful  Nature  mocked  all  their  art. 
ut  I  am  now  informed  by  persons  of  unquestioned 
uth  and  sagacity,  and  indeed  I  have  observed  but 
K>  many  instances  of  it  myself,  that  a  greater  number 
those  inestimable  originals,  by  a  strange  inversion 
"  things,  give  the  lie  to  their  ])oets,  and  servilely  copy 
eir  paitilers;  degrading  and  disguising  themselves 
to  worse  copies  of  bad  copies  of  themselves.  It  is 
ren  whispered  about  town  of  that  excellent  artist, 
Ir.  Liotard,*  that  he  lately  refused  a  flue  woman  to 

*  A  oeleliratetl  Hinnerin  cra/onn,  very  faithTuI  to  antttre;  who  tCter 
.vinK  travelletl  in  several  |>arU  of  tise  world,  and  received  greAt  en- 
ragonient  in  Eaglaad,  ia  now  retired  to  liis  own  coantry,  Oenevs. 
lobe  by  Dr.  Maty.) 
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draw  lior  picture,  alleging  tliat  lie  never  copied  arm  y- 
body's  works  l)ut  his  own  und  God  Almiguty's. 

I  have  taken  great  paiua  to  inform  myself  of  tJic 
growth  and  extent  of  this  heinous  crime  of  self- 
painting,  I  had  almost  given  il  a  harder  name,  ancS  I 
am  aorry  to  say  that  T  have  found  it  to  be  exlrfmelr 
epidemical.  The  present  state  of  it,  in  it«  sevej^al 
degrees,  appears  to  be  tliis. 

Tlie  inferior  class  of  women,  who  always  ape  thesir 
betters,  made  use  of  a  sort  of  rough  cast,  little  9Uf>«- 
rior  to  tlie  common  lath  and  plaster,  wliich  cons^ 
very  cheap,  and  can  be  afforded  out  of  the  casimal 
profits  of  the  evening. 

Tlie  class  imme<liatcly  above  these,  paint  occasio'si* 
ally,  either  in  size  or  oil,  which,  at  Hix[>ence  per  fc^woi 
square,  comes  within  a  moderate  weekly  allowance. 

The  generality  of  women  of  fashion  make  uf?e  ol 
eiipcrfinc  stucco,  or  plaster  of  Paris   higlily  g!a7( 
which  does  not  require  a  daily  renewal^  and  will,  wi 
some  slight  occasional  repairs,  last  as  long  as  th^^^^ 
curls,  an<l  stand  a  pretty  strong  collision. 

As  for  the  tninsccndant  and  divine  powder,  with  s 
exquisite  varnish  superinduced  to  Dx  it,  it  is  by  n 
means  common,  but  is  reserved  for  the  ladies  notonl 
of  the  first  rank,  but  of  the  most  considerable  fo 
tuues;  it  being  so  very  costly,  tliat  few  pin-mone^- 
can  keep  a  face  in  it  as  a  face  of  condition  ought  r 
be  kept.     Perlmps  the  same  number  of  pcari.i  wliol  1 
might  be  more  aoccptable   to  some  lovers,  than  iS 
jmwder  upon  the  lady's  face. 

I  would  now  fain  undeceive  my  fair  countrywontf 
of  an  error,  which,  gross  as  it  is,  they  too  fondly 
tertain.    They  flatter  themselves  that  this  artificial 
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not  discoverable,  or  distinguisluible  from  native  white. 
Bat  I  beg  leave  to  ngsure  them,  that,  however  well- 
prejKxretl  the  colour  miiy  be,  or  however  skilful  the 
hanti  that  lays  it  on,  it  is  inimecliately  discoveretl  by 
the  eye  at  a  cousltlerable  ilLstnncc,  and  by  the  noso 
upon  a  uearcr  approach ;  and  I  overbeiird  the  other 
day,  at  the  Coffee-house,  Captain  Phelim  M'Manus 
oomiilaining,  that  when  warm  on  tlie  face,  it  had  the 
meet  nauseous  taste  imaginable.  Thus,  offpnaive  to 
thre»?  of  the  senses,  it  is  not,  proimblyj  very  inviting  to 
a  fourth. 

Talking  upon  this  subject  lately  with  a  friend,  he 
«aid  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  woman  who  painted  white 
gave  the  public  a  pletlge  of  her  <rhaatity,  by  fortifying 
it  with  a  wall,  which  she  must  be  sure  that  no  man 
would  desire  either  to  batter  or  scjile.  But,  I  confess, 
I  did  not  agree  with  him  as  to  the  motive,  though  I 
did  n.s  to  the  consequences  ;  which  are,  I  believe,  in 
general,  that  they  lose  both  operant  et  oleum.  I  have 
observed  that  many  of  the  sagacious  landlords  of  this 
gre»t  metropolis,  who  let  lodgings,  do,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  wint*?r,  new  vamp,  paint  and  stucco  the  fronts 
of  their  houses,  in  order  to  catch  the  eyes  of  passen- 
gers, and  engage  lodgers.  Now,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  this  is  ratlter  the  real 
motive  of  my  fair  countrywomen,  when  they  thus 
incrust  themselves.  But,  alas!  those  outward  repairs 
I  will  never  tempt  people  to  inquire  within.  The  cases 
^^re  greatly  diffiTCnl;  in  the  former  they  both  adorn 
and  preserve,  in  the  latter  they  disgust  and  destroy. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  put  an  actual  stop  to  this 
enormity,  and  save,  aa  far  as  I  am  able,  the  native 
carnations,  the  eyes,  the  teeth,  the  breath,  and  tlie 
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reputations  of  my  beautiful  fellow-subjecte,  I  Iiere 
give  notice,  that  if,  witliiu  one  calendar  month  from 
the  (late  hereof  (I  allow  that,  time  for  the  consumption 
of  stock  iu  hand),  I  shall  receive  any  authentic  teuil- 
mooies — and  I  have  my  spies  abroad — of  this  sophis- 
tication and  adulteration  of  the  fairest  works  of  Na- 
ture, 1  am  resolved  to  publish  at  full  length  the  names 
of  the  delinquents.  This  may,  perhaps,  at  first  sight 
seem  a  bold  measure,  and  actions  of  scandal  and  defa- 
mation may  be  thought  of.  But  I  go  upon  safe  ground; 
for,  before  I  took  this  resolution,  I  was  determined  to 
know  all  the  worst  possible  consequences  of  it  to  my- 
self, and  therefore  consulted  one  of  the  most  eminent 
counsel  in  England — an  old  acquaintance  and  friend 
of  mine,  whose  opinion  I  shall  here  most  faithfully 
relate. 

When  1  had  stated  my  case  to  him  as  clearly  as  I 
was  able,  lie  stroked  his  chin  for  some  time,  picked 
his  nase,  and  liornme<l  thrice,  in  order  to  give  me  his 
very  best  opinion.  "  By  publiahing  the  names  at 
"full-length  in  your  paper,  I  humbly  conceive,"  said 
he,  "that  you  avoid  all  the  troublesome  consequences 
"  of  inuendos.  But  the  present  question,  if  I  appre- 
"  hend  it  aright,  seems  to  be,  whether  you  may  thereby 
"be  liable  to  any  other  action,  or  actions,  which,  for 
"  brevity's  sake,  I  will  not  here  enumerate.  Now,  by 
"  what  occurs  to  me  off-hand,  and  without  consulting 
"  ray  books,  I  humbly  apprehend  that  no  action  will  lie 
"against  you;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  do  conceive, 
"and  indeed  take  upon  me  to  aiErm,  that  you  may 
"proceed  against  these  criminals,  for  such  1  will  be 
"bold  to  call  them,  either  by  action  or  indictment — 
"  the  crime  being  of  a  public  and  a  heinous  nature. 
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"  Here  is  not  only  the  sit/)pressio  veri,  which  is  highly 

"  penal,  but  the  crimen  falsi  too.     An  action  popular, 

"or  of  qni  ^am,  would  oenainly  lie;  but,  however,  I 

*' should   certiiinly    prefer   an    indictment   uyxyn   the 

I     "statutes  of  Forgery,  2  Geo.  II.  cap  2.5,  iind  7  Geo. 

^p*!!.  cap.  22;  for  forgery,  I  mmntain  it,  it  is.     The 

"fact,  as  you  well  know,  will  be  tried  by  a  jury,  of 

"whom  one  raoiety  will  doubtless  be  plasterers;  so 

"that  it  will  unquestionably  be  found."     Here  my 

I     counsel  paused  for  some  time,  and  hemmed  pretty 

Hpft^n ;  however,  I  remained  silent,  observing  plainly, 

^T>y  his  countenance,  that  he  ha<l  not  finished,  but  was 

thinking  on.     In  a  little  time  he  resumed  his  diB- 

1    course,  and  said,  "All  things  considered,  Mr.  Fitz- 

Bf'  Adam,  I  would  advise  you  to  bring  your  indictment 

V'  upon  the  Black  Act,  9  Geo.  I.,  cap.  22,  which  is  a 

1     '*  very    fine    penal    statule."     I  confess   I    could  not 

.   check   the  sutlden   impulse  of    surprise  which  this 

occasioneil  in  me,  and  interrupting  him  perhaps  too 

hastily.  "What  I  sir,"  said  I,  "indict  a  woman  upon 

"the  If  lack   Act  for   painting   white  f"     Here    ray 

counsel,  interrupting  me  in  his  turn,  said  with  some 

warmth,  "Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  >Ir.  Fitz-Adam,  you,  like 

"  too  many  others,  have  not  sufficiently  considered  ull 

"the  beanty,  good  Bcnse,  and  solid  reasoning  of  the 

"  law.     The  law,  sir,  let  me  tell  you,  abhors  all  refine- 

I     "  meats,  subtleties,  and  quibblinge  upon  words.  What 

H^'is  black  or  white  to  the  law?    Do  you  imagine  that 

"the  law  views  colours  by  the  rule  of  optics?     No, 

"GkHl  forbid  it  should.    The  law  makes  black  white, 

"or  white  black,  according  to  the  rules  of  justice. 

,"Tho  law  cun&idt.*ra  the  meaning,  the  intention,  the 

Y*  quo  animo  (jt  all  actions,  not  their  external  modes. 
Vol.  V.  22 
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"  H«re  a  woman  disguises  her  face  with  white,  as  the 
""Wnltlmni  pe(>i)Ie  did  with  black,  and  witli  the  same 
"fraudulent  and  felonious  iuteulion.  Though  the 
"colour  be  different,  the  guilt  is  the  same  in  the  in- 
"tendment  of  the  law.  It  is  felony  without  benefit 
"of  clergy,  and  the  punishment  is  death."  As  I 
perceived  that  my  friend  had  now  done,  I  asked  bis 
pardon  for  the  improper  interruption  I  had  given 
him,  owned  myself  convinced,  and  offered  him  a  fee, 
whicli  he  took  by  habit,  but  soon  returned,  by  reflect- 
ing upon  our  lon^  acquaintance  and  friendship. 

This,  I  ho[>e,  will  be  sufBcient  to  make  such  of  my 
fair  countrywomen  as  are  conscious  of  their  guilt, 
seriously  consider  their  danger;  though  perhaps,  from 
my  natural  lenity,  I  shall  not  proceetl  against  tliem 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  nor  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  ingenious  author  of  our  last  musical 
drama,  who  strings  up  a  whole  row  of  Penelope's 
maids  of  honour.  I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself 
with  publishing  the  names  of  the  delinquents  as  above- 
mentioned  ;  but  others  may  jnitisibly  u<it  have  the  same 
indulgence;  and  the  law  is  o]M>n  for  all. 

I  shall  conclude  this  pa|Kir  witli  a  word  or  two  of 
serious  advice  to  all  my  readers — of  all  sorts  and  sexes. 
Let  us  follow  Nature — our  honest  and  faithful  guide, 
and  be  u])on  our  guard  against  the  fluttering  delusions 
of  art.  Nature  may  be  helped  and  improved,  but 
will  not  be  forced  or  changed.  All  attempts  in  direct 
opposition  to  her  are  attended  with  ridicule,  many  with 
guilt.  The  woman,  to  whom  Nature  has  denied  beauty, 
in  vain  endeavours  to  make  it  by  art ;  as  the  man,  to 
whom  Nature  has  denied  wit,  becomes  ridiculous  by 
the  aflbctation  of  it.     Tiiey  Iwth  defeat  their  own  pur- 
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MBS,  antl  arc  in  ihe  case  of  tho  valetiitliuiLnan,  who 
creates  or  increases  his  distempers  by  his  remedies,  and 
dies  of  iiis  immoderate  desire  to  lire. 


THE  WORLD. 
Tddbsoat,  Fedruabt  18, 17!tS. 


Na  111. 


It  is  very  well  known  that  religion  and  politics  are 
perfectly  understood  by  everybody,  as  they  require 
neither  study  nor  ex|)erien(«j.  All  |)eoplc  therefore 
decide  peremptorily,  though  often  variously,  upou 
both. 

All  sects,  severally  sure  of  being  in  the  right,  iuti- 
inate,  at  least,  if  not  denounce,  damnation  to  those  who 
differ  from  ihem,  in  poijits  so  clear,  ao  ])laiu,  jiiid  so 
obvious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  iiiHdel,  not  lei^  au 
enthusiast  than  any  of  them,  thougli  upon  his  own 
priuciples  he  cantiot  damn,  because  he  knows  to  dem- 
onstration that  there  is  no  future  state,  would  very 
gladly  hang,  as  hypocrites  or  fools,  the  whole  body  of 
believers. 

In  politics,  the  sects  are  as  various  and  as  warm : 
and  what  seems  very  extraordinary  i»,  that  those  who 
have  studied  them  the  most,  aud  experienced  them  the 
longest,  always  know  them  the  least.  Every  admin- 
istration is  in  the  wrong,  though  they  have  t]ie  clue 
and  secret  of  business  io  their  hands ;  and  not  less 
than  six  millions  of  their  fellow-subjecta  (for  I  only 
except  very  young  children),  are  willing  aud  able  to 
discover,  censure,  reform,  and  correct  their  errors,  aud 
put  them  in  the  right  way. 

These  considerations,  among  many  others,  deter- 
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mined  me  originally  not  to  meddle  with  religion' 
politics,  in  which  I  could  not  instruct,  and  upon  whi' 
I  thought  it  not  decent  to  trifle. 

Eoiertainnient  alone  must  be  the  object  of  an  hui 
We  weekly  author  of  a  tsheet  and  ii  half.     A  eertalj 
degree  of  bulk  is  absolutely  ueceasarj'  for  a  cerUi.ii 
degree  of  dignity,  either  in  man  or  book.     A  sy^tein 
of  ethics,  to  be  respected  as  it  ought,  requires  at  least 
a  quarto ;  and  even  moral  essays  cannot  decently,  aud 
with  utility,  appejir  in  lews  than  a  thick  octavo.     Bat 
sliould  I,  in  luy  ignoble  state  of  a  fugitive  sheet  and 
a  half,  presume  with  a  grave  face  to  censure  folly«  or 
with  an  angry  one  to  lash  vice,  tlie  porter  of  every 
well-bred  family  in  town  would  have  orders  to  deny 
me ;  and  I  should  forfeit  my  place  al  tlie  hrealcfast- 
table,  where  now,  to  ray  great  honour  and  emolume&t, 
I  am  pretty  generally  served  up.     But  if,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  that  wit  and  humour,  which  I  believe 
my  enemies   must  allow    me,  I  cau  without  oSence 
to  the  |)oliter  part  of  my  readers  sli<ie  in  any  uaefbl 
moral,  I  will  not  neglect  the  opportunity:  for  I  will 
be  witty  whenever  I  can,  and  instructive  whenever  I M 
dare;  and  when  my  scattere<l  leaves  shall,  like  the 
Sibyl's,  come  to  be  collected,  I  believe  I  may  without 
vanity  assert,  that  they  will   be,  at  least,  m  good 
oracles. 

But  in  this  design  too  I  am  aware  of  difliculties,  little 
inferior  to  those  which  discouraged  me  from  meddlingj 
with  religion  and  politics:  for  every hmly  luts  wit  andl 
humour,  and  many  have  more  of  (totb  than  tliey,  or| 
al  least  tlieir  friends,  know  what  to  do  with.     Aa  they 
are  gifts  of  Nature,  nr)t  to  l)o  acquired  by  art,  who  is 
there  that  thinks  himself  so  disinlierite<l  by  Mature  at 
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not  to  have  some  Bhare  of  them  ?  Nay,  thoec,  if  such 
there  are,  who  are  modest  enough  to  think  tliemselves 
cut  off  with  a  shilling,  husb:ind  that  tnelvepencenitU 
care,  aud  frugally  speud  their  peimy  upoa  occasion, 
as  sly  wags,  and  dry  jokers. 

Id  this  uiiiversat  profusion,  this  prodigious  plenty 

of  wit  and  luimour,  I  cannot  help  distrusting  n  little 

j^the  success,  though  by  uo  meaus  the  luerit,  of  my 

fn:  fori  have  interior  conviction,  that  no  man  in 

aglaud  has  so  much.     But  tastes  are  various,  and 

the  market  is  glutted.     However,  1  should  hope  that 

my  ULiulid  rtaiders  will  have  tlic  same  regard  for  my 

pinion,  which  they  have  for  most  of  the  opinions 

Uiey  entertain ;  that  is,  that  they  will  take  it  upon 

mt,  especially  as  they  have  it  from  the  gcntianan*a 

n  mouth. 

The  better  to  take  my  measures  for  the  future,  I 
liave  endeavoured  to  trace  the  progress  and  reception 
of  my  paper  through  the  several  classes  of  its 
ifuders. 

lu  families  of  condition,  it  is  firat  received  by  the 

porter,  who,  yawning,  just  casta  his  half-open  eyes 

upon  it,  for  it  comes  out  so  early  us  between  ton  and 

even ;  but.  finding  neither  the  politics  nor  the  casu- 

.Ities  of  the  week  in  it,  throws  it  aside,  and  takes  up 

ijj  its  stead  a  daily  newspaper,  in   which  all  those 

^    matters  are  related  with  truth  aud  perspicuity. 

^B    From   thence  it  is  sent  up  to  Mrs.  Betty,  to  lay 

^Kpon  the  break  fast- table.    She  receives  it  in  jiretty 

^*xuoch  the  same  manner,  finds  it  deficient  in  point  of 

news,  and   lays  it  down  in  exchange  for  the  Daily 

Advertiser,  where  she  turns  witli  impatience  to  the 

advertisements,  to  see  what  invitations  are  thrown  out 
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by  single  gentlemen  of  undoubted  characters,  to  agre^ 
able  young  women  of  unblemished  reputations,  to  be- 
come either  their  wives  or  their  companions.  And, 
by  a  prudent  forecast,  she  partieularly  attends  to  the 
premiums  ao  frequently  offered  for  a  fine  wholesome 
breast  of  milk. 

When  it  is  introduced  into  my  Ivady's  dressing- 
room,  it  undergoes  a  severer  examination  :  for,  if  my 
Lord  and  Lady  ever  meet,  it  is  then  and  there.  The 
youngest,  probably,  of  the  young  ladies  is  appointed 
to  read  it  aloud,  to  use  her  to  read  at  sight.  If  my 
Lord,  who  is  a  judge  of  wit,  :is  well  as  of  prn|>firty,  in 
the  last  resort,  gives  a  favourable  uod,  and  says,  it  U 
well  enmigh-  fo-day,  my  Lady,  who  does  not  care  to 
contradict  him  in  trifles,  pronounces  it  to  be  cfmrming. 
But  if  uufortuualely  my  Lord,  with  an  air  of  distaste, 
cidlfi  \tpom-  stuff",  ray  Lady  discovers  it  to  be  horridly 
stupid.  The  young  family  are  unanimously  of  opinion, 
that  the  name  of  Adam  Fitz-Adam  is  a  very  comical 
one,  and  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  globe  in  the 
frontispiece ;  by  which,  if  anybody  oould  tell  them, 
they  might  get  a  pretty  notion  of  geography. 

In  families  of  an  inferior  class,  I  meet  with  a  fuller, 
though  perhai>8  not  a  more  favourable,  trial.  My 
merits  and  demerits  are  freely  discussed.  Some  think 
me  too  grave,  othcr.s  trifling.  Tlie  mistress  of  the 
house,  though  she  detests  scandal,  wishes,  for  exam- 
ple's sake  only,  that  I  would  draw  the  characters, 
and  expose  the  intrigues,  of  tlie  fine  folks.  The 
master  wonders  that  I  do  not  give  the  Ministers  a 
rap  ;  and  concludes  that  I  receive  hush-money.  But 
all  agree  in  saying  facetiously  and  pleasantly  enough, 
that  the  Wori-d  does  not  inform  them   how  the 
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"World  gfjcs.  Tliis  is  followed  by  many  other  boti 
inoUj  equally  iiigtiuious,  alluJiug  to  tlie  title  of  my 
paper,  aod  worth  at  least  the  twopence  a-week  tliat 
it  costa. 
H  Id  the  city,  for  my  paper  has  made  its  way  to  that 
end  of  the  town  upon  tlie  supposition  of  its  being  a 

Ifefikioiiable  oue  ui  IIub,  I  am  received  and  considered 
ID  a  different  light.  All  my  general  reflections  iipoa 
the  vices  or  the  follies  of  the  age  are,  by  the  ladies, 
supposed  to  be  level  led  at  particular  persons,  or  at 
least  discovered  to  be  very  applicable  to  such  and 
such  of  the  QUALITY.  They  are  also  thought  to  be 
very  pat  to  several  of  their  own  neighbours  and 
acipiaintancc;  and  shrewd  hints  of  the  kind  gre-iLtly 
eoibelliijb  the  couvei'^ttiou  of  the  eveutug.  The 
graver  and  more  frugal  i>art  of  that  opulent  metrop- 
olis, who  do  not  themselves  buy,  but  borrow  my  pa]>er 
Bof  those  who  do,  complain  that,  though  there  is  gen- 
erally room  sufficient  at  the  end  of  the  last  piige,  I 
never  insert  the  price  of  stocks  nor  of  gotids  at  Bear- 
key.  And  they  are  every  one  of  them  astonished 
how  certain  tnuisactions  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
on  oue  hand,  and  of  the  Common  Council  on  the 
Other,  can  possibly  escape  my  animadversion,  since  it 
^18  impoi^ible  that  they  can  have  esoajjed  my  knowledge. 
^  Such  are  the  censures  and  difficulties,  to  which  a 
poor  weekly  author  is  exposed.  However,  I  have  the 
pleasure,  and  something  more  than  the  pleasure,  of 
finding  that  two  thousand  of  my  papers  are  circulated 
weekly.  This  number  exceeds  the  largest  that  wiis 
■ever  printed  even  of  the  Spectators,  which  in  no  other 
respect  ^o  I  pretend  to  equal.  Such  cxtraoniiuary 
looees  would  be  sufficient  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  a 
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good  autlior,  and  to  turn  the  bead  of  a  bad  one. 
But  I  prudently  clieck  and  stifle  those  growing  senti- 
ments in  my  own  breast,  by  reflecting  upon  tlie  other 
circumstances  that  tend  to  my  humiliation.  I  must 
confess  tliat  the  present  feshion  of  curling  the  hair 
has  proved  exceedingly  favourable  to  me:  and  per- 
haps the  quality  of  my  paper,  as  it  happens  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  (o  that  purpose,  may  contribute, 
more  than  its  merit,  to  the  sale  of  it.  A  head  that] 
has  taken  a  right  French  turn^  requires,  I  am  assured, 
fourscore  curls  in  distinct  papers,  and  those  curls  must 
be  renewed  as  oflec  as  the  head  is  combed,  which  is 
perhaps  once  a  month.  Four  of  my  pajiers  are  8u£S- 
cieut  for  that  purpose,  and  amount  only  to  eightpence,! 
which  is  very  little  more  tliau  what  liie  eame  quantity 
of  plain  paper  would  cost.  Taking  it  therefore  all 
together,  it  seems  not  inconsistent  with  good  economy 
to  purchase  it  at  so  small  a  jirice.  This  reflection 
might  mortify  me  as  an  author;  but,  on  the  otht 
Imnd,  .self-love,  which  is  ingttnious  in  availing  it«elf  1 
of  the  slightest  favourable  circumstaucci;,  comforts  me 
with  the  thought,  that,  of  the  prodigious  number  of 
daily  and  weekly  papers  that  are  now  published,  mine 
is  perliaps  the  only  one  that  is  ultimately  applied  toj 
.  the  head. 
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A  LATE  noble  author  *  has  most  justly  and  elegantly 
defined  custom  to  be,  '*  The  result  of  the  passions  and 

*  Probably  Lord  Bolingbroke ;  altbough  the  Editor  U  not  abls  to  ; 
point  out  the  paiwage  in  bis  writings. 
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"  prejudicen  of  many,  and  of  the  designs  of  a  few  ;  the 
"ape  of  reason,  who  usurps  her  seat,  exerciaea  her 
"power,  and  is  obeyed  by  munkiml  in  her  t^tead." 

This  definition  enables  us  to  account  for  the  various 
absurd  and  wicked  customs  which  have  severally  and 
successively  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and 
also  for  those  which  unfortunately  prevail  in  this:  for 
they  may  ull  be  traced  up  to  the  jiassions  and  preju- 
dices of  the  many,  and  the  designs  of  a  few. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  there  has  not  been  a 
time,  when  the  prerogative  of  human  reason  was  more 
freely  asserted,  nor  errors  aud  prejudices  more  ably 
attacked  and  exposed  by  the  best  writers,  than  now. 
Bui  may  not  the  j>rinciple  of  in<iuiry  ami  detection 
be  carried  too  far,  or  at  least  made  U)0  general  ?  And 
should  not  a  prudent  discrimination  of  cases  be  at- 
tended to? 

A  prejudice  is  by  no  means  necessarily,  though 
generally  thought  so,  an  error.  Ou  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  a  most  unquestioned  truth,  though  it  be  still 
a  pnjmiicc  in  those  who,  without  any  examination, 
take  it  upon  trust,  and  entertain  it  by  habit. 

There  are  even  some  prejudices,  founded  upon 
error,  which  ought  to  be  connived  at,  or  perhaps  en- 
couraged ;  their  effecte  being  more  beneficial  to  society, 
than  their  detection  can  ]>ossibly  be. 

Human  reason,  even  when  improved  by  knowledge, 
and  undisturbed  by  the  passions,  is  not  an  infallible, 
though  it  is  our  best,  guide:  but,  unimproved  by 
knowledge,  and  adulterated  by  passion,  it  becomes  the 
most  dangerous  one;  constituting  obstinate  wrong- 
hcadedness,  and  dignifying,  nay  almost  sanctifying, 
error. 
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The  bulk  of  maukind  have  neitlier  leisure   nor 
knowledge aofficieat  to  reason  right:  why  then  should  ■ 
they  he  taaghc  to  reason  at  lUl  ?     Will  not  honest  in-  ^ 
Btinct  prompi,  and  wholesome  prejudices  guide  them, 
much  better  than  half  reasoniog? 

The  power  of  the  Magistrate  to  punish  bad,  and 
the  antbority  of  those  of  superior  rank  to  set  good, 
examples,  properly  exerted,  would  probably  be  of 
more  diffusive  advantage  to  society,  than  the  most 
learned,  theological,  philotK>phical,  moral,  and  ca^uis^ 
tical,  diMiicrtations.     As  for  instance: 

An  honest  cobbler  in  his  stall  thinks  and  calls  him- 
self a  good  honest  Pi-otestaut ;  and,  if  he  lives  at  the 
city  end  of  the  town,  probably  goea  to  his  parish- 
church  on  Sundays.  Would  it  be  honest,  would  it  be 
wise,  to  say  to  this  cobbler,  "  Friend,  you  only  think 
"yourself  »  member  of  the  Cliurch  of  England ;  but 
"in  reality  you  are  not  one,  ai nee  you  are  only  so 
"  from  habit  and  prejudice,  not  from  examination  and 
"  reflection.  But  study  the  ablest  controvereial  writers 
"of  the  Popish  and  Reformed  Churches;  read  Bel- 
"larmine,  Chillingworth,  and  Stilliugflcct ;  and  then 
"you  may  justly  call  younself,  what  in  truth  you  are 
"  not  now,  a  Protestant." 

Should  our  mender  of  shoes  follow  this  advice, 
which  I  hope  he  would  not,  a  useful  cobbler  would 
most  certainly  be  lost,  in  a  useless  polemic,  and  a 
scur%'y  logician. 

It  would  be  just  the  same  thing  in  morals.  Our 
cobbler  received  from  his  jmrents  that  best  and 
shortest  of  all  Christian  and  moral  precepts,  "Do  as 
"  you  would  be  done  by  :"  he  adopted  it  without  much 
examination,  and  scnipulously  practised  it  in  general, 
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though  with  somo  few  exceptions  perhaps  in  his  own 
trade.  But  should  some  philosopher,  for  the  ndvanoe- 
ment  of  trutli  and  knowledge,  assure  tltis  cobbler, 
"That  his  honesty  was  mere  prejudice  and  habit,  be- 
"  cause  he  had  never  sufficiently  considered  the  rela- 
"  tiou  and  fitnef»  of  things,  nor  contemplnled  tlie 
beauty  of  virtue;  but  that,  if  he  would  carefully 
study  the  Characteristics,  the  Moral  Pliilasopher, 
"and  thirty  or  forty  volumes  more  u]>on  that  subject, 
*•  he  might  then,  and  not  till  then,  justly  call  himself 
"  an  honest  man ;"  what  would  l>efx>me  of  the  honesty 
of  the  cobbler  after  this  useful  discovery,  I  do  not 
know  :  but  this  I  very  well  know,  that  he  should  no 
longer  be  my  cobbler. 

I  shall  borrow  him  in  two  instances  more,  and  then 
leave  him  to  his  honest,  useful,  homesj>uu  prejudices, 
which  half-knowledge  and  less  reasoning  will.  I  hope, 
never  tempt  him  to  lay  aside. 

My  cobbler  is  also  a  politician.  He  reads  the  firet 
news[>apers  he  cau  get,  desirous  to  be  informed  of  the 
slate  of  affairs  in  Kurope,  and  of  the  street-robberies 
in  Lou<lon.  He  has  not,  I  presume,  analysed  the  in- 
terests of  the  respective  countries  of  Kuro|w.  nor 
deeply  considered  those  of  his  own:  still  less  is  he 
systematically  informed  of  the  political  duties  of  a 
citizen  and  a  subject.  But  his  heart  and  his  habit 
supply  those  defects.  He  glows  with  zeal  for  the 
honour  and  prosperity  of  Old  England  ;  he  will  fight 
for  it,  if  there  l>e  occasion,  and  drink  to  it  perhaps  a 
tittle  too  often,  and  too  much.  However,  is  it  not  to 
be  wished  that  there  were  in  this  country  six  ^mil- 
lions  of  such  honest  and  zealous,  though  uninformed, 
citizens? 
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All  these  unroflectoJ  unJ  unexamined  opinions  of 
our  cobbler,  though  prejudices  hi  him,  are  in  them- 
selves undoubted  and  demonstrable  truths,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  cherished  even  in  their  coarsest  drei^s. 
But  I  shall  now  give  an  instance  of  a  common  preju- 
dice in  this  country,  which  is  tlie  result  of  error,  and 
which  yet  I  beUeve  no  man  in  hia  geusus  would  desire 
should  be  exposed  or  removed. 

Our  honest  cobbler  m  thoroughly  conviuceti,  ob  his 
forefathers  were  for  many  centuries,  that  one  English- 
roan  can  beat  three  Frenchmen;  and,  in  that  persua- 
sion, he  would  by  no  means  (h-clinu  the  trial.  Now, 
though  in  my  own  private  opinion,  deduced  from 
physical  principles,  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  one  Kng- 
lishman  could  beat  no  more  than  two  Frenchmen  of 
equal  strength  and  size  with  himself,  I  should  how- 
ever Ijc  very  unwilling  to  undeceive  him  of  that  useful 
and  sanguine  error,  which  certainly  nmde  hia  country- 
men triumph  in  the  fields  of  Poictiera  and  Crecy. 

But  there  are  prejudices  of  a  very  different  nature 
from  these;  prejudices  not  only  founded  on  original 
error,  but  that  gave  birth  and  sanction  to  the  most 
absurd,  extravagant,  impious,  and  immoral  customs. 

Honour,  that  sacred  name,  which  ought  to  mean  the 
spirit,  the  supererogation  of  virtue,  is,  by  custom,  pro- 
faned, reduced,  and  shrunk  to  mean  only  a  readiness 
to  fight  a  duel  upon  either  a  real  or  an  imaginary 
affront,  and  not  to  cheat  at  play.  No  vices  nor  im- 
moralities whatsoever  blast  this  fashionable  character, 
but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  dignify  and  adorn  it :  and 
what  should  banish  a  man  from  all  society,  recom- 
raetids  hira  in  general  to  the  best  He  may,  with 
great  honour,  starve  the  tradesmen,  who  by  their  in- 
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dagtrv  snpply  not  only  his  wants,  but  his  luxury  ;  he 
may  debauch  his  friend's  wife,  daugliter,  or  sister;  he 
may,  ia  short,  unboundedly  grntify  every  iipijetite, 
poasion,  and  interrat,  aiul  Bcalter  desolution  round 
him»  if  he  be  but  ready  for  single  combat,  and  a 
scrapulous  observer  of  all  the  moral  obligations  of  a 
gamester. 

These  are  the  prejudices  for  wit  to  ridicule,  for 
satire  to  Inith,  fur  the  rigour  of  the  law  to  punish,  and 
(which  would  be  the  most  effectual  of  all)  for  fashion 
to  discountenance  and  proscrilw.  And  tliese  shall  in 
their  turns  be  the  subjects  of  some  future  papers. 
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Tub  custom  of  duelling  is  most  evidently  "the 
"  result  of  the  passions  of  the  many,  and  of  the  de- 
"  signs  of  a  few  ;"  but  here  the  definition  stops ;  since, 
far  from  being  "  the  ape  of  reason,"  it  prevails  in 
open  defiance  of  it.  It  \s  the  manifest  ofFsjiring  of 
barbarity  and  folly,  a  monstrous  birth,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  mast  shocking  and  ridiculous  marks 
of  both  its  parents. 

I  would  not  willingly  give  offence  to  the  politer 
part  of  my  readers,  whom  I  acknowledge  to  be  my 
best  customers,  and  therefore  I  will  not  so  much  aa 
hint  at  the  impiety  of  tliis  practice;  nor  will  I  labour 
to  show  how  repugnant  it  is  to  instiuct,  reason,  and 
every  moral  and  social  obligation,  even  to  the  fashion- 
able fitness  of  things.  Viewed  on  the  criminal  side, 
It  excites  horror ;  on  the  absurd  side,  it  is  an  inex- 
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haustible  fuud  of  ridicule.  Xlic  guilt  has  been  oon- 
nderct]  and  exposed  by  abler  pens  thuu  mine,  and 
iudeed  ought  to  be  censured  with  more  dignity  IUhd  a 
fugitive  weekly  paper  can  pretend  to:  I  stiull  there- 
fore content  myeelf  with  ridiculing  the  folly  of  iL 

Tlie  ancients  meet  certainly  have  Iind  very  imper- 
fect actions  of  honoub,  for  they  had  none  of  DUELLUfo. 
One  reads,  it  is  true,  of  murders  committed  every  now 
and  llien  among  tliu  Greeks  and  Romiin»,  pmmpieil 
only  by  interest  or  reveugo,  and  performed  without 
tlie  least  Attic  ijolltenesa,  or  Konuui  url>anity.  "So 
letters  of  gentle  iuvitatiou  were  sent  to  any  man  to 
come  and  have  his  throat  cut  the  next  moruiug ;  and 
we  may  observe  that  Milo  had  not  t!ie  common  de- 
cency to  give  Clodius,  the  most  profligate  of  men,  the 
moet  dangerous  of  citizens,  and  his  own  inveterate 
enemy,  au  equal  chance  of  destroyiog  him. 

This  delicacy  of  sentiment,  this  refinement  of  man- 
neiv,  W118  reserved  for  the  politer  Goths,  Vipigotlis, 
Ostiogoths,  Vandals,  &c.,  to  introduce,  cultivate,  and 
establish.  I  must  confess  that  they  hare  generally 
been  considerul  as  barbarons  nations ;  and  to  be  mm 
there  are  some  circumstances  which  ueem  to  favour 
that  opinion.  They  made  open  war  u])on  learning, 
and  gave  no  quarter  even  to  the  monuments  of  arts 
and  sciences.  But  tlien  it  must  be  owne<l,  ou  Llie 
other  baud,  that  upon  those  ruins  they  established 
the  honourable  and  noble  science  of  homictde,  digni- 
fied, exalted,  and  ascertained  true  uonocr,  wor- 
shipped it  as  their  deity,  and  siicrificed  to  it  hecatombs 
of  human  victims. 

In  those  happy  days,  HONoint,  that  is,  single  coi 
bat,  was  the  great  and  unerring  teat  of  civil  right 
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inorul  notions,  and  sound  doctrine!?.     It  was  sanctified 
by  the  Church,  and  the  Churchmen  were  oocasionnlly 
allowed  the  honour  nml  plensure  of  it ;  ftjr  we  read  of 
xuany  instanceK  of  dtjeis  between  men  and  prieets. 
Uay,  it  was,   without  ap[>eul,  the   infalliblH   test  of 
femti]e  cliastity.     If  a  Princess,  or  any  lady  of  dis- 
tinction, was  suspected  of  a  little  incontinency,  some 
"brave  chuinpiou,  who  was  Ci>mmonly  privy  to,  or  ptsr- 
liapH  the  autlior  of  it,  stood  forth  in  her  defence,  and 
asserted  her  innocence  with  the  point  of  his  sword  or 
lance.     If,  by  his  activity,  skill,  strength  and  courage, 
lie  murdered  the  accuser,  the  lady  was  spotless;  but, 
if  her  champion  fell,  her  guilt  was  manifest.     This 
licroic  giiUanlry  in  defence  of  the  fair,  I  presume,  oc- 
ioued  that  association  of  ideas,  otlierwisc  seemingly 
onrelfttivetoeaeh  other,  of  the  BitAVi!  and  thcFAiu:  for 
indeed  in  those  days  it  behoved  a  lady,  who  had  the  least 
regard  for  her  reputation,  to  choose  a  lover  of  uninm- 

Cmon  activity,  sti-ength,  and  courage.  This  notion,  as 
I  am  well  assured,  still  prevails  in  many  reputable 
families  about  Covent  Garden,  where  the  nitAVE  in 
the  kitchen  arc  always  witliin  cull  of  the  fair  in  the 
first  or  second  floor. 
By  this  summary  method  of  proceetling,  the  quib* 
bles^  the  delays,  and  the  expense  of  tlte  law  were 
avoided,  and  lite  troublesome  shackles  of  the  Gospel 
knocked  off;  iioNOtJR  ruling  in  their  steod.  To  prove 
the  utility  and  Justice  of  this  method,  I  cannot  help 
mentioning  a  very  extraordinary  puck,  between  a  man 
of  distinction  and  a  dog,  in  the  year  1371,  in  j)re8cnce 
of  King  Charks  the  Fifth  of  France.  Both  the  rela- 
tion and  the  print  of  this  DimL  are  to  be  found  in 
Father  Monfaucon. 
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A  gentleman  of  tbe  Coart  was  8upi)0sed  to  bare 
■mdATCfl  annther,  who  had  been  missing  for  some 
di^  ThlA  stupicion  aro^  from  the  mute  testimony 
of  the  alxttDt  person's  dog.  a  large  Irish  greyhound, 
who  with  uncommon  rage  attacked  this  supposed  mm> 
derer  wherever  he  met  him.  Aa  he  was  a  gentleman, 
and  a  man  of  very  nice  lionoiir,  tliougb  by  the  way 
he  really  had  murdered  tlie  man,  he  could  not  bear 
lying  under  so  dUhonourablc  a  suspicion,  and  there- 
£)re  applied  to  the  King  for  leave  to  justify  his  inno* 
cence  by  single  combat  with  the  said  dog.  The  King, 
being  a  great  lover  of  justice,  granted  his  suit,  ordered 
lists  to  be  made  ready,  appointed  the  time,  and  named 
the  weapons.  The  gentleman  was  to  have  an  oflTenBive 
club  in  his  hand,  the  dog  a  defensive  tub  to  resort  to 
occasionally.  The  Irish  greyhound  willingly  met  this 
fair  inviter  at  the  time  and  place  appointed ;  for  it 
has  always  been  observable  of  that  particular  breed, 
Ebat  they  have  an  uncommon  alacrity  at  single  com- 
bat. They  fought,  the  dog  prevaile<i,  and  almost 
killetl  the  honourable  geutleuian,  who  had  then  the 
honour  to  confess  his  guilt,  and  of  being  hanged  for  it 
in  a  few  days. 

When  letters,  arte,  and  sciences  revived  in  Europe, 
tbe  science  of  nuuiciDE  was  fartlier  cultivated  and 
improved.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  lost  a  little  of  the 
extent  of  its  jurisdiction;  on  the  other,  it  acquired 
great  precision,  clearness,  and  beauty,  by  the  care  and 
pains  of  the  very  best  Italian  and  Siwinish  authors, 
who  reduced  it  into  a  regular  body,  and  delighted  the 
world  with  their  admirable  codes,  digests,  pandects, 
aud  reports,  deila  cavalieresca,  in  some  hundreds  of 
volunws.     Almost  all  possible  cases  of  uoifouR  were 
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ooDsiclercd  and  stated ;  two-and-tliirty  different  sorts 
of  lies  were  diBtJngiimhed,  and  tlie  adequate  satiBfao- 

IoD  necessary  for  each,  was  with  great  solidity  aod 
recisiuD  ascertained.  A  kick  with  a  thin  shoe  was 
eclared  more  injurious  to  honour,  though  not  ao  pain- 
ll  to  the  part  kicked,  ilian  a  kick  with  a  thick  shoe; 
«>i]d,  in  short,  a  ihousand  other  diaooveriea  of  the  like 
uature,  equally  beneficial  to  society,  were  coiumunl- 
catetl  to  the  world  lu   those  volumiuous  Ireaiiures  of 

SONOUB. 

Ju   the  present  d^enerate  age,  the   fundamental 

awR   ol'  HONOUR   arc   expludnl    and    ridiculed,   and 

single  combat  thought  a  very  uncertain,  and  even 

unjust,   decision  of  civil    property,  female  diustity, 

and  criminal  accusations;  but  I  would  humbly  ask, 

^Brby  1    Is  not  single  combat  as  just  a  decision  of  any 

^K»thcr  tiling  whatsoever,  as  it  is  of  veracity,  the  case 

^Bo  which  it  is  now  in  a  manner  confined?     I  am  of 

r    opinion  that  there  are  more  men  in  the  world  who  lie 

and  fighl  too,  than  there  are  who  will  lie  and  not 

I      fight;  because  r  believe  there  arc  more  men  in  the 

I      world  who  have,  than  who  want,  courage.     But,  if 

L     fighting  is  the  test  of  veracity,  my  readci-s  of  condi- 

^^OD  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me,  when  I  say,  that  my 

^^niture  inquirien  and  researches  aftt^r  truth  shall   be 

^^Ulogether  confined  to  the  three  regiments  of  Guards. 

^^L   Tht^re  is  one  reason,  indeed,  which  makes  me  sus- 

^^ht  that  a  DUEL  may  not  always  be  the  infallible 

^Knterioo  of  veracity ;  and  that  is,  that  the  combatants 

^^ery  rarely  meet  upon  ecpial  terms.     I  beg  leave  to 

state  a  case,  which  may  very  probably,  and  not  even 

unfrequently  hapi>en,  and  which  yet  is  not  provided 

for,  nor  even  mentioned  in  I  he  ihstitutes  of  uumodb. 
Vou  V.  29 
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A  very  lean,  slender,  active  young  fellow  of  gtt»t 
uoxouK,  weighing  perhaps  not  quite  twelve  stone, 
and  M-ho  has  from  liig  youth  tukcn  lewona  of  iiOMi- 
CTDi;  from  a  murder-master,  hag,  or  tbinkfi  be  has,  « 
point  of  honour  to  discuss  with  an  unwieldy,  fat, 
middle-aged  gentleman,  of  nice  hokour  likewise, 
weighing  four-and -twenty  stone,  and  who  in  his  youth 
may  not  pi^asibly  Imve  had  the  same  mramcnilahic 
application  to  the  noble  science  of  homicide.  The 
lean  gentleman  sends  a  very  civil  letter  to  the  fat  one, 
inviting  him  to  come  and  be  killed  by  bini  the  next 
morning  in  Hyde  Park.  Should  the  fat  gentleman 
accept  this  invitation,  and  waddle  to  tlie  place  ap- 
pointed, he  goes  to  inevitable  slaughter.  Now,  npon 
this  stale  of  the  case,  might  not  the  fat  gentleman, 
consistent  with  the  rules  of  hoxoctb,  return  the  fol- 
lowing answer  to  the  invitation  of  the  lean  one? 


•Sm, 

"  I  FIND  by  your  letter  that  you  do  me  the  justice 
'  to  believe,  that  I  have  the  true  notions  of  honour 
'that  become  a  gentleman  ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  never 
'  give  you  reason  to  change  your  opinion.     As  I  en- 
'  tertaio  the  same  opinion  of  you,  I  must  suppose  that 
'you  will  not  desire  that  we  should  meet  upon  un- 
'  cqnnl  terms,  which  must  l)e  the  case  were  we  to  meet 
to-morrow.     At  present  I  unfortunately  weigh  fuur- 
'  and-twenty  stone,  and  I  guess  that  you  do  not  exceed 
'  twelve.    From  this  circumstance  singly,  I  am  doubly 
'the  mark  that  you  are;  but,  besides  this,  you  are 
active,  and  I  am  unwieldy.     I  tlicrcforc  propose  to 
you,  tliat,  from  this  day  forwards,  we  severally  en- 
deavour by  all  poeeible  means,  you  to  fatten,  and  1 
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"  to  waste,  till  we  can  meet  at  the  mediura  of  eighteen 
"stone.  T  will  lose  no  time  on  my  part,  being  impa- 
"tient  to  i)rove  to  you  that  I  am  not  quite  unworthy 
"of  the  good  opinion  which  you  are  please*!  to  ex- 

I"  press  of, 
"SlE, 
I  "  Your  very  humble  servant. 


I 


* 


"  P.  S. — I  believe  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  iia  to 
"communicate  to  each  other,  from  time  to  time,  our 
"gradations  of  increase  or  decrease,  towards  the  de- 
**  sired  medium,  in  which,  I  presume,  two  or  three 
"  poiind»  more  or  less,  on  either  side,  ought  not  to  be 
"  considered." 

This,  among  many  more  cases  that  I  could  mention, 
sufficiently  proves,  not  only  the  expediency,  but  the 
necessity,  of  restoring,  revising,  and  perhaps  adding 
to,  the  practice,  rules,  and  statutes,  of  single  combat, 
as  it  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
I  grant  that  it  would  probabl}'  make  the  common  law 
useless;  but  little,  trifling,  and  private  interests  ought 
not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  great,  public,  and  national 
advantages. 


Kall4. 


^^■r  THE  WORLD. 

^^^^^K  TaUBSnAY,  MiRt^H  6, 1765. 

■  Thk  notion  of  BiKTH,  as  it  is  commonly  calletl  and 

■  established  by  custom,  is  also  the  manifest  result  "of 
"  the  prejudices  of  the  many,  and  of  the  designs  of  a 
"few."  It  is  the  child  of  Pride  and  Folly,  coupled 
together  by  that  industrious  p^der  Self-love.     It  is 


--'.  -      ,   -.- .  r=-r   rjwanfiff.  iini  the  weakest  prop.of 

.   .   .  ._        .   _  3ti*ins  mytliin^.  ic  means  a  long 

"— ^      -u----    —  rn  V  ritiimier,  wliDse  industry  or  good 

■ -'.-*-   iPT".  T  r)erhap»  whose  guilt,  has  en- 

-•-■"T   ,1  ;ive  useless  ti)  srjoiety,  and  to 

-     .r-:r:    iieir  pride  ;uid  their  patrimony. 

■    r-" -^     ,u.  -TT-nivagant  notion,  this  chimerical  ad- 

■    ■^.     -^    •tVt'r.    -t'  ijlind  chance,  where  prudence 

•"  '1     annot  -^vnn   pretend  to  have  the  least 

:..'-  »ic  rLT  Thich.  by  a  kind  of  Egyptian  su- 

-■--:::.. p..    iijitr.m  ail  over  Europe  has  deiiie<l,  and  at 

"  ^T-    .-xn-rr  -nrine  good  sense,  good  manners,  and 

;--''.    j.rT:rr-   .re  ::aiiT  sacrificerl. 

1-  "^'ar  ;iiitinetion  between  people  of  birth, 
: :  r"^ .-  I  ^-o  aiSTH.  will  pnibably  puzzle  the 
■m^*;  :ia  nciiuaries  of  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  cen- 
■77iz~.  -tifcB.  a  heir  judicious  or  laborious  researches 
^i.-.  lir  ^istc>ms  :Lnd  manners  of  these  present  times, 
ic^  iuu.1  Jive-  reudon  to  suppose,  that  in  the  sixteenth, 
■i^=2ie«irn-  tnd  eighteenth  centuries,  the  island  of 
-iijai  3rnam  was  inhabited  by  two  sorts  of  people, 
■.dfc  jl'3S.  )nt  che  much  greater  number  itsborn. 
_1e  ICC  Tiii  appear  so  incredible^  that  it  will  certainly 
t  'icrtu:  :he  'iniy  difficulty  will  be  how  to  account 
jr  ;:  ma  :hat.  as  it  commonly  does,  will  engross 
Zi:  -iitiiiion  of  the  learned.  The  case  of  Cadmus's 
:iea  vrli  ioubtless  be  urged  as  a  case  in  jwint,  to 
•p-w  ae  :> 'ssibility  of  the  thing;  and  the  truth  of 
z  r.'.].  ?v  .'•^nnrmed  by  the  records  of  the  University 
I  x::-.ni.  where  it  will  appear  that  an  unborn  person, 
ailc-L  \r  riiac  reason  Terra  Filius,  annually  enter- 
liiif.L  \,'Si  Caiversity  with  an  oration  in  the  Theatre. 
I  dierti'ore  nike  wiih  pleasure  this  opportunity  of 
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explaining  and  clearing  up  this  diJTiculty  to  ray  re- 
motest successors  in  the  republic  of  letters,  by  giving 
them  the  true  menning  of  the  several  expreseions  of 

QIU3AT   BIBTH,  NOBLE   BIRTH,  and    NO    BIKTH    AT   ALU 

Great  and    illustrious    bibth    is  aHcerLaiaed  and 

authenticated  by  a  pedigree  carefully  preserved  in  the 

family,  which  takes  at  least  an  hour's  time  to  unroll, 

and,  when  unrolled,  discloecs  twenty  intermarriages  of 

iant  and  piiiiwant  Geoffreys  and  Hildebrands,  with 

many  cliaBte  and  pious  Blaunclies  and  Mauds*,  be- 
fore the  Conquest,  not  without  here  and  there  a  dash 
of  the  Plantagenets.  But,  if  unfortunately  the  inso- 
lent worms  should  have  devoureil  the  pedigree  fl»  well 
as  the  persons  of  the  illu.striotis  family,  tliat  defect 
may  be  supplied  by  the  authentic  records  of  the 
Heralds  Office,  that  inestimable  re|>08itory  of  good 
sense  and  useful  knowledge.  If  this  obeat  bibth  ia 
graced  with  a  Peerage,  so  much  the  better,  but,  if  not, 
it  is  no  great  matter,  for,  being  so  Holid  a  good  in  itself, 
it  wants  no  borrowed  advantages,  and  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  pleasing  sentiment,  that  a  truly  gener- 
oua  mind  is  fajiahle  of  feeling. 

Noble  bibtu  implies  only  a  peerage  in  the  family. 
Ancestors  are  by  no  means  neccfisary  for  this  kind  of 
birth  ;  the  patent  is  tlie  midwife  of  it,  and  the  very 
first  descent  is  noble.  The  family  arms,  however 
modem, are  dignified  by  the  coronet  and  mantle;  but 
the  fiiinily  livery  is  sometimes,  for  very  good  reasons, 
laid  aside. 

BiKTn,  singly,  and  without  an  epithet,  extends,  I 
caunot  poesiblj'  say  how  far,  but  negatively  it  stops 
where  usetiil  arts  and  industry  begin.  Merchauta, 
tradesmen,  yeomen,  fanners,  and  ploughmen,  are  not 
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BOBX,  or  at  least  id  80  mean  a  way  as  not  to  deserve 
that  name ;  and  it  is  perhaps  for  that  reason  tliat  their 
mothers  are  said  to  be  d^liveretl,  rather  than  brotigki 
io  bed  uf  them.  But  Baronets,  Kniglitii,  and  Esquires, 
have  the  honour  of  being  bokn. 

I  must  confess  that,  before  I  got  the  key  to  this 
fashionable  language,  I  was  a  gttod  deal  puzzled  my- 
self with  the  distinction  between  blrth  and  no  birth; 
and,  having  no  other  guide  than  my  own  weak  rcnson, 
I  mistook  tlie  matter  mtwt  grossly.  I  foolishly  imag- 
ined that  well-born,  me-ant  bom  with  a  sound  mind  in 
a  sound  body ;  a  healtliy,  strung  constittitinn,  joined  to 
a  good  heart  and  a  good  understanding.  But  I  never 
suspected  that  it  could  possibly  mean  the  shrivelled, 
tasteless  fnilt  of  an  old  genealogical  tree.  I  communi- 
cated my  doubts,  and  applied  for  information,  to  my 
lute  worthy  and  curious  friend  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Keunon,  whose  valuable  collection  of  fossils  and  min- 
erals, lately  sold,  sufHciently  proves  her  skill  and 
researches  in  the  most  recondite  parts  of  Nature- 
Bhe,  with  that  frankness  and  humanity  which  were 
natural  to  her,  assured  me  that  it  was  all  vulgar  error, 
ID  which,  liowever,  the  nobility  antl  gentry  prided 
themselves,  but  that,  in  truth,  she  had  never  observed 
the  children  of  the  quality  to  be  wholesomer  and 
stronger  than  othci-s,  but  rather  the  contrary,  which 
difference  she  imputed  to  certain  causes,  which  I  shall 
not  here  specify.  This  natural,  and,  I  dare  say,  to  tlie 
best  of  her  observation,  true  account,  confirmed  me  in 
my  former  philosophical  error.  But  still,  not  thor- 
oughly satisfit'd  with  it,  and  thinking  that  there  must 
be  something  more  in  what  was  so  universally  valued, 
I  determined  to  get  some  farther  information,  by  ad- 
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ig  myself  to  a  person  of  vast,  immense,  pro- 
'digiouB  BIRTH,  and  descended,  aiavu  regihm,  with 
whom  I  have  the  honour  of  being  acquainted.  As  he 
expatiates  willingly  upon  that  subject,  it  was  very  easy 
forme  to  set  him  a  going  upon  it,  insomuch,  that,  iij>on 
some  few  doubts  which  1  liumbly  suggested  to  him,  he 
Bpoke  to  me  in  the  following  manner: 

"  I  believe,  Sir.  Fitz-Adani,  you  are  not,  for  nobody 
"  is,  ignorant  of  the  antiquity  of  my  family,  which,  by 
"  authentic  records,  I  can  trace  to  King  Alfred,  some 
"of  whose  blood  runs  at  this  moment  in  my  veins, 
"and  I  will  not  eoneeal  from  you  that  I  find  iutinite 
"inward  comfort  and  suti^faetion  in  that  renectiun. 
"Let  people  of  no  bibth  laugh  as  much  as  they 
"please  at  t}ieiie  notions,  they  are  not  imaginary; 
"they  are  real ;  they  are  solid ;  and  whoever  is  well- 
"bors,  is  glad  that  he  is  so.  A  merchant,  a  trades- 
"man,  a  yeoman,  a  farmer,  and  such  sort  of  people, 
"may  jierhaps  have  common  honesty  and  vulgar 
"virtues,  hut,  take  my  word  for  it,  the  more  refined 
"  and  generous  sentiiueuts  of  honour,  courage,  and 
"  magnanimity,  can  only  flow  in  ancient  and  uoble- 
"  blood.  AVhat  shall  animate  a  tradesman  or  moim- 
"  born  man  to  any  great  and  heroic  virtues?  Shall 
"it  be  the  examples  of  his  ancestore?  Ho  has  none. 
*'  Or  shall  it  be  that  impure  blood,  that  rather  stag- 
"naLea  than  cii-culates  in  his  veins?  No,  ancie>'T 
"  BIRTH  and  NOBLE  BLOOD  are  the  only  true  sources  of 
"  great  virtues.  This  truth  appears  even  among  brut€8;| 
"  who,  we  obser\'e,  never  degenerate,  except  in  eases  of 
1*'  mis-alliances  with  their  inferiors.  Are  not  the  pudi- 
"grees  of  horses,  cocks,  Ac,  carefully  preserved,  as 
"  the  never-failing  proofs  of  their  swiftness  and  cour- 
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"age?  I  repeat  it  again,  dirth  is  an  inestimabU 
"advantage,  not  to  be  adequately  understi>od  but  bT 
"those  who  have  it." 

My  friend  was  going  on,  and,  to  say  th«  trntb, 
growing  dull ;  when  I  took  the  lil»erty  of  internipting 
him,  by  acknowledging  that  the  cogency  of  hia  ar^- 
menta,  and  the  self-evidence  of  his  fuels,  had  eiitireW 
removefl  all  my  doubts,  and  convinced  me  of  the 
uns[ieakable  ailvantages  of  ili,i;8Trioi;«  bibth,  and 
unfortunately  I  added,  that  my  own  vanity  was  greatly 
flattered  by  it,  in  consequence  of  my  being  liueally 
dosceutlwl  from  the  first  man.  U|>on  this  my  friend 
looked  grave,  and  seemed  rather  displeased;  whether 
from  a  suHpicion  that  I  waa  jesting,  or  upon  an  appre- 
hension thut  I  meant  to  otd-desoend  him,  I  canout 
determine;  for  lie  contented  himself  with  Baying. 
"That  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  neither.  Mr. 
"  Fitz-Adam,  since  I  have  read  somewhere  or  other  of 
"  pre-Adamites,  which  opinion  did  not  seem  to  mo  an 
"  aljHurd  one." 

Here  I  took  my  leave  of  liira,  and  went  home  full  of 
reflections  upon  the  astonishing  powerof  self-love,  that 
can  extract  comfort  and  pleasure  from  such  ground- 
less, absurd,  and  extravagant  prejudices.  In  all  other 
respects  my  friend  is  neitlier  a  fool  nor  a  madman,  and 
can  talk  very  rationally  upon  any  rational  subject- 
But  sucii  is  the  inconsistency  both  of  the  human  mind 
and  the  human  heart,  that  one  must  not  form  a  general 
judgment  of  either,  from  one  glaring  error,  or  one 
shining  excellence,* 

*  PriJe  of  birtb  wu  on  mKDy  olher  occaaiooB  Uie  batt  of  Lord 
Chbiterfield'a  wit.  "  I  am  now  gr»wa,"  wriua  Hnrac«  Wa1[>i>le,  "ta 
"  t*ear  no  datoent  but  my  Lord  CbeAterfield't,  wlio  bM  pliuwl  •ntoiig 
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Most  people  complain  of  Fortune,  few  of  Nature; 
and  the  kindrr  thi*^)*  think  ^Iip  Intter  lias  l»eon  to  them, 
the  more  they  iiiui-mur  at  what  they  call  the  injustice 
of  the  former. 

"Wliy  have  not  T  the  riches,  the  rank,  tlie  jiower,  of 
such  and  such,  \b  the  common  expostulation  with 
Fortune:  but  why  have  not  I  the  merit,  the  talents, 
the  wit,  or  the  'l>eauty,  of  such  and  such  others,  is  u 
reproach  rarely  or  never  made  to  Nature. 

The  tnjih  i.%  that  Nature,  .seldom  profiiPC,  and  sel- 
dom niggardly,  has  distributed  lier  gifts  more  equsdly 
than  she  is  o^enerally  supposed  to  have  done.  Educa- 
tion and  Kituation  make  the  great  difrerenoc.  Culture 
improves,  and  occasions  elicit,  natural  talents.  I  make 
no  doubt  but  that  there  are  potentially,  if  1  may  use 
tliat  pedantic  word,  many  Bacons,  Ijockes,  Newtons, 
Offisars,  Cromwells,  and  Martboroughs,  at  the  plough- 
tail,  behind  counters,  and,  perhaiw,  even  among  the 
nobility ;  but  the  soil  must  be  cultivated,  and  the 
seasons  favourable,  for  the  fruit  to  have  all  its  spirit 
and  flavour. 

If  sometimes  oar  common  parent  baa  been  a  little 
partial,  and  not  kept  the  scales  quite  even;  if  one 
preponderates  too  much,  we  throw  into  the  lighter  a 
due  counterpoise  of  vanity,  wliich  never  fails  to  set 
all   right.     Hence  it  bap|>ens,  tliat  liardly  any  one 

"  the  {wrlrftiu  ot  bis  Mccstora  two  old  heads  inscribed,  AJam  de  Stan~ 
"Kopt  Aod  Kte  de  l^tanhdpc;  the  ridicule  is  admirable."  (To  ^  H. 
Mttnn.  September  1,  1730.) 
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man  would,  without  reserve,  and  in  every  particular. 
cUauge  with  atiy  other. 

Tliuugh  nil  arc  thus  siitis6ed  with  the  dl8|ieii3atioQ8 
of  Nature,  how  few  listen  to  her  voice !  how  few  follow 
her  as  a  guide  [  lu  vain  she  poiuts  out  to  ua  the  plain 
and  direct  way  Lo  truth  ;  vauity,  fancy,  affectation,  ami 
fashion,  assume  her  shape,  and  wiud  us  through  fairy* 
ground  to  folly  aud  error. 

These  deviations  from  Nature  are  often  attended  by 
serious  consequences,  and  always  by  ridiculous  ones; 
fur  there  is  nolliing  truer  thau  the  trite  observation, 
"that  people  are  never  ridiculous  for  being  what  they 
"  really  are,  but  for  affecting  what  they  really  are  not," 
Affectation  is  the  only  source,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  only  justifiable  object,  of  ridicule.  No  man  what- 
soever, l)c  his  pretensions  what  they  will,  has  a  natural 
right  to  be  ridiculous :  it  is  an  acquired  right,  and  not 
to  be  acquired  without  some  industry  ;  whicli,  perhaps, 
is  the  reason  why  so  many  people  are  so  jealous  and 
tenacious  of  it.  Even  some  people's  vices  are  uot 
their  own,  but  aR'ected  and  adopted,  though  at  tho 
same  time  uneiijoyed,  in  hopes  of  shining  'm  Oiose 
fashionable  societies,  where  the  reputation  of  certain 
vices  gives  lustre.  In  tliese  cases,  the  execution  is 
conimouty  as  awkward,  as  the  design  is  absurd;  and 
the  ridicule  equals  the  guilt. 

This  calls  to  my  mind  a  thing  that  really  happened 
not  many  years  ago.  A  young  fellow  of  some  rank 
and  fortune,  just  let  loose  from  the  University,  re- 
solved, in  order  to  make  a  figuru  in  the  world,  to 
assume  the  shining  character  of,  what  be  called,  a 
rake.  By  way  of  learning  the  rudiments  of  his  iu- 
teoded  profession,  he  frequented  the  theatres,  where 
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lie  was  odeu  druuk  aud  always  noUy.     Beiug  one 
night  at  the  rcprcscnuitiou  of  that  moat  alK^iinl  play, 
the  JJhcrtinc  Veslroypd,  lie  waa  so  charmed  with  the 
|)roiiigacy  of  tlic  hero  of  the  piece,  tlmt,  to  the  edifi- 
catiuu  of  the  audieuce,  he  swore  many  oaths  that  he 
would  he  the  libertine  destroyed^    A  discreet  friend  of 
his,  who  sal  by  him,  kindly  represented  to  biiu,  that 
to  be  the  libertine  was  a  laudable  design,  wliich  he 
greatly  approved  of;    but   that  to  be   the    liljcrtine 
destroyed  seemed  to  him  fCti  uiiuet>.e8Aary  part  of  his 
plan,  and  rather  rash.     lie  persietcd,  however,  in  his 
firat  re^Lutiou,  aud  inijiiited  upon  being  the  libertine, 
and  dtstroycd.     Prol>ably  he  was  so ;  at  least  the  pre- 
sumption is  in  his  favour.    There  are,  I  am  persuaded, 
so  inauy  cajws  of  this  nature,  that,  for  my  own  part, 
I  would  desire  no  greater  step  towards  the  reformaiioo 
of  ntaniiers  for  the  next  twenty  years,  than  ttiat  our 
II     people  should  have  no  vices  but  their  own. 
H^   The  blockhead  who  affects  wisdom,  because  Nature 
Vlias  ^ven  him  dulness,  becomes  ridiculous  only  by  his 
adopted  character ;  whereas  he  might  have  stagnated 
unobserved  in  his  native  mud,  or  perhaps  have  en- 
grossed deeds,  collected  shells,  and  studied  heraldry, 
or  logic,  with  some  success. 

»The  shining  coxcomb  aims  at  all,  and  decides  finally 
Upon  everything,  because  Nature  has  given  him  pert- 
Deaa.    The  degree  of  parts  and  animal  spirits  neces- 
•ary  to  constitute  that  cimracter,  if  pi-operly  applied, 
^■night  have  made  him  useful  in  many  parts  of  life ; 
^'but  his  aflectation  and  presumption  make  him  useless 
^in  moet,  and  ridicuktus  in  all. 

^     The  septuagenary  fine  gentleman  might  probably, 
from  his  long  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 
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be  esteemed  and  respected  in  the  several  relations  of 
domestic  life,  which,  at  his  age,  nature  points  out  to 
him:  he  will  most  ridiciilously  spin  out  the  rotten 
thrcfl<l  of  his  former  gjilIantri»iM.  He  dresses,  lan- 
guishes, ogles,  as  he  did  at  five-and-twenty ;  and  mod- 
eetly  intimates  that  he  is  not  without  a  bfynne  fortune^ 
which  bonne  fortune  at  last  appears  to  be  the  pros- 
titute he  had  long  kept,  not  to  himself,  whom  he 
marries  and  owns,  beiaiuse  the  poor  tfirl  was  mfond  of 
him,  and  m  desirmui  io  be  made  an.  koneat  woman. 

The  Bcxagenary  widow  rcnieralwrs  that  she  was 
handsome,  but  forgets  that  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  and 
thinks  herself  so,  or  at  least  very  likeabk,  still.  The 
pardonable  affectations  of  her  youth  and  beauty  nn- 
pardonably  continue,  increase  even  wiih  her  years,  and 
are  doubly  exerted  in  hopes  of  concealinc;  the  number. 
All  the  gaudy  glittering  parta  of  dress,  which  rather 
degraded  than  adorned  her  beauty  in  its  bloom,  now 
expose  to  the  highest  and  justest  ridicule  her  shriv- 
elled or  her  overgrown  Tarcasc.  She  totters  or  sweats 
under  the  load  of  her  jewels,  embroideries,  and  bro- 
cades, which,  like  so  many  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
serve  only  to  authenticate  the  venerable  antiquity  of 
her  august  mummy.  Her  eyes  dimly  twinkle  tender- 
ness, or  leer  desire ;  their  language,  however  inelegant, 
is  intelligible,  and  the  half-pay  Captain  understands 
it  He  addresses  his  vows  to  her  vanity,  which  as- 
sures her  they  are  sincere.  She  pities  him  and  prefers 
him  to  cretlit,  decency,  and  every  social  duty.  He 
tenderly  prefers  her,  though  not  without  some  hesita- 
tion, to  a  jail. 

Self-love,  kept  within  due  bounds,  is  a  natural  and 
useful  sentiment     It  is,  in  truth,  social  love  too,  as 
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Mr,  Pope  has  very  justly  obt-erveil ;  It  is  the  spriug  of 
ly  ^ood  actions,  and  of  no  ridiculous  ones.     But 
-ilutiery  is  only  the  ape  or  caricatura  of  self-love, 
and  resembloe  it  no  more  tlian  to  heighten  the  ridicule. 
Like  other  flattery,  it  is  the  most  profusely  bestowed 
^and  greedily  swallowt-d,  wliei'e  it  ia  the  least  deserved. 
H     I  will  conclude  this  subject  with  the  substance  of  a 
^ptble  of  tlie  ingenious  Monsieur  De  la  Motte,  which 
seems  not  unapplicable  to  it.     Jupiter  made  a  lottery 
in  heaven,  in  which  mortals,  as  well  as  gwls,  were 
—  allowed  to  have  tickets.     Tlie  prize  was  wisi>ou,  and 
IMinervu  got  it.     The  mortals  murmured,  and  accused 
the  gods  of  foul  play.    Jupiter,  to  wipe  off  this  asper- 
sion, declai-ed  another  lottery,  for  mortals  singly,  and 
exclusively  of  the  gods.    The  prize  was  folly.    They 
got  it  and  shared  it  among  themselves.     All  were 
eaUsfied.     The  loss  of  wisdom  was  neither  regretted 
nor  rememberetl ;  folly  supplied  its  place,  and  those, 
who  had  the  largest  share  of  it.,  thought  themselves 
^the  wisest. 

^k  THE   WOULD. 

^^V  Thursday,  October  16,  1755.  No.  H6, 

W  I  HAVE  SO  tender  a  reganl  for  my  fair  country- 
Voiueu,  that  I  most  heartily  congratulate  them  upon 
the  approaching  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  which  I 
consider,  and  1  believe  tliey  <io  so  too,  as  the  general 
jail-delivery  of  the  aevei-al  counties  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

tThat  beautiful  jmrt  of  our  sjiecies  once  engrossed 
y  carea ;  they  still  share  them :  I  have  been  ex- 
ed'uigty  affected  all  the  summer  with  the  thoughts 
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of  their  captivity,  and  have  felt  a  sympathetic  gri^* 
for  them. 

In  truth,  what  can  be  more  moving,  than  to  imagin 
H  fine  woman,  of  the  higliest  rank  antl  fa^liion,  to 
from  all  the  elegant  and  refined  ])leasure8  of  the  mi 
tropolit;;  hurried  by  a  merciless  husband  iaUi  coun 
captivity,  and  there  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  tb 
neighbouring    knights,    squires,  and    parsons,   thei 
wives,  sons,  daugliters,  dogs,  and  horses?    The  me 
tropolis  was  at  once  the  seal  of  her  empire,  and  th 
theatre  of  her  joys.     Exiled  from  tlience  how  greai 
the  foil!  how  dreadful  the  prison  I     Methlnks  1 


her  sitting  in  her  dressing-room  at  the  mausioo  Beat,.:- 
snblimcly  sullen,  like  a  dethroned  Eastern  monarch...— 
Some  few  books,  scattered  up  and  down,  seem  to  imply 
that  she  finds  no  consolation  in  any.     The  unopened 
knotting-bag  epeakfi  her  painful  leisure.     lusensible^^^ 
to  the  proHered  endearments  of  her  tender  infaotSt 
they  are  sent  away  for  being  so  abominably  noisy. 
Her  dress  is  even  neglected,  and  her  complexion  laid 
by.     I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  my  weakness,  if  it  be 
one;  for  I  confess  that  this  image  struck  me  so  strongly, 
dwelt  upon  my  mind  so  long,  that  it  drew  tears  from 
my  eyes. 

The  prorogation  of  the  Parliament  last  spring 
the  fatal  fore-runner  of  this  summer  captivity, 
was  well  aware  of  it,  and  had  some  thoughts  of  pre- 
paring a  short  treatise  of  consolation,  which  I  would 
have  presented  to  my  fair  countrywomen,  in  two  or 
three  weekly  pajiers,  to  have  accompanied  them  in 
their  exile;  but  I  must  own  that  I  found  the  attt'mpt 
greatly  above  my  strength ;  and  an  inadequate  conso- 
lation only  redoubles  the  grief,  by  rcNiviog  in  tbo 
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nind  the  canae  of  it.  Tim?  at  a  Io?a,  I  searched,  as 
very  modest  modern  should  do,  the  Hncients,  in  order 
say  in  English  whatever  iliey  had  Baid  in  Latin  or 
S^reek  upon  the  tike  occasion;  but,  far  from  finding 
ny  case  in  point,  I  could  not  find  one  in  any  degree 
ike  it.  I  particularly  consulted  Cicero,  upon  that 
lile  which  he  bore  so  very  indifferently  iiimself; 
lOt,  to  my  great  surprise,  could  not  meet  with  one 
ingle  word  of  consolation,  addressed  or  adapted  to 
he  fair  and  tender  part  of  his  species.  To  Hay  the 
ruth,  that  philosopher  seems  to  have  had  either  a 
contempt  for,  or  an  aversion  to,  the  fair  sex ;  for  it  is 
rery  observable,  that  even  in  hia  essay  upon  old  age, 
here  is  not  one  single  period  addressed  directly  and 
xclusively  to  thera ;  whereas  I  liumbly  prcflume  that 
n  old  woman  wants  at  least  as  much,  if  not  more, 
Bomfortj  than  an  old  man.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  offer 
hem  that  refined  stoical  argument  to  prove  that  exile 
ian  be  DO  misfortune,  because  the  exiled  persons  can 
ilways  carry  their  virtue  along  with  them,  if  they 
lease. 
However,  though  I  could  administer  no  adequate 
Comfort  to  my  fair  fellow-subjects  under  their  wjuntry 
captivity,  my  tender  concern  for  them  .prompts  me  to 
offer  them  some  advice  upon  their  approaching  liberty. 
As  there  must  have  been,  during  this  suspension,  I 
rill  not  say  only  of  pleasure,  but,  in  a  manner,  y>f 
xistence,  a  considerable  saving  in  the  article  of  pin- 
money,  I  enrnestly  recommend  to  them,  in)mediately 
upon  their  coming  to  town,  to  apply  that  sinking  fund 
0  the  discharge  of  debts  already  incurred,  and  not 
divert  it  to  the  current  service  of  the  ensuing  year.  I 
would  not  be  misunderstood;  I  mean  only  the  pay- 
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racut  of  debts  of  honour,  contracted  at  commerce, 
bnigg,  or  faro ;  aa  thuy  urc  apt  to  Itang  heavy  ui>od 
tho  minds  of  women  of  sentiment,  and  even  to  aOect 
their  countenances  upon  the  approach  of  a  creditor. 
As  for  shop-debts,  to  mercers,  milliners,  jewellers, 
French  {ledlars,  and  such-like,  it  is  no  great  maLt«r 
witethcr  they  are  ]>ttid  or  not ;  Bomehow  or  other  those 
people  will  shift  for  themselves,  or,  at  worst,  fall  ulti- 
mately upon  the  huj-band. 

I  will  also  adviae  those  fine  women,  who,  by  an  un- 
fortunate concurrence  of  odious  circunistancefl,  hare 
been  obliged  to  begin  an  acquaintance  with  tlieir  hoa- 
bands  and  cliildren  in  the  couniry,  not  to  break  it  off 
entirely  in  town,  but,  on  the  wntrary,  to  allow  a  few 
minutee  every  day  to  the  keeping  it  up;  aiuco  a  time 
may  come,  when  perhaps  they  may  like  their  company 
rather  better  than  none  at  nil. 

As  my  fair  fellow-subjects  were  always  famous  fiw 
their  public  spirit  and  love  of  their  country,  I  hope 
they  will,  upon  the  preseut  emergency  of  the  war  with 
France,  distinguish  themselves  by  unequivocal  proo& 
of  patriotism.  I  flatter  myself  that  they  will,  Ht  tlieir 
first  appearance  in  town,  publicly  renounce  those 
French  fashions,  which  of  late  years  have  brought 
their  principles,  botli  witli  regard  to  religion  andgov- 
ernmeut,  a  little  in  question.  And,  therefore,  I  exhort 
tllcm  to  di.sband  their  cnrL^  cumb  thrir  heads,  wear 
white  liucn,  and  clean  pocket-haudkerchiefh,  iu  open 
defiance  of  all  the  power  of  France.  But,  above  all, 
I  insist  upon  their  laying  aside  that  shameful  pimti* 
cal  practice  of  hoisting  false  colours  upon  their  top- 
gallant, in  tlie  mistaken  notion  of  captivating  and  en- 
slaving their  countrymen.     TliiH  they  may  the  more 
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sasilj  <1o  at  firet,  since  it  in  to  be  presumed  tliat,  dur- 
ing llieir  retiremeut,  their  faces  have  enjoyetl  uuinter- 
ni[>ted  rest.  Mercury  and  vermilion  have  made  no 
dfpretlaiion  these  six  months ;  good  air  and  good  boiirs 
may  perhaps  have  restored,  to  a  wrtain  degree  at  least, 
their  natural  CHrimtion  :  but  at  worst,  I  will  venture  to 
assure  them,  that  such  of  their  lovers,  who  may  know 
them  again  in  that  slate  of  native  artless  beauty,  will 
rejoice  lo  6nd  the  communication  opened  again,  and 
all  the  barriers  of  plaster  and  stucco  removed.  Be  it 
known  to  them,  tliat  tliere  is  not  a  man  in  England, 
who  does  not  infinitely  prefer  the  brownest  natural,  to 
the  whitest  urlilieial,  skin;  and  I  have  receive<l  num- 
berless letters  from  men  of  the  Brst  fashion,  not  only 
requesting,  but  requiring  me  to  proclaim  this  truth, 
with  leave  to  publish  their  names,  which,  however,  I 
declined :  but,  if  1  tliought  it  could  be  of  any  use,  I 
could  easily  present  them  with  a  round  robin  to  that 
effect,  of  Hl)Ove  a  thousand  of  the  most  respectable 
names.  One  of  my  correspondents,  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  illustrates  his  indignation  at  glazed 
faces,  by  an  apt  and  well-known  physical  experiment. 
The  shining  glaas-tube,  says  he,  when  warmed  by 
friction,  attracts  a  feather,  probably  a  white  one,  to 
dose  contact;  but  the  same  feather,  from  tlie  moment 
that  it  is  taken  oiT  tlie  tube,  flies  it  with  more  ve- 
locity than  it  approached  it  witli  before.  I  make  no 
application;  but  avert  the  omen,  my  dear  country- 
women I 

Anotlier,  who  seems  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
^emistry,  has  sent  me  a  receipt  for  a  most  excellent 
Buh,  which  he  desires  me  to  publish,  by  way  of  «wc- 
oedaneum  to  the  various  greasy,  glutinous,  and  per- 
voL.  V.  a* 
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uiciou9  applications  so  nmch  used  of  lalc.     It  is  tf 
foUovTs. 

Take  of  fair  clear  wakT  qttanlum  ^ttfficU ;  put  il 
into  a  cleau  earthen  or  cliiua  bafion,  then  lake  a  cl( 
linen  cloth,  dip  it  in  that  water,  and  »p])I>'  it  lo  the^^ 
face  night  and  morning,  or  oftener,  as  occasion  may*^ 
require. 

I  own  the  simplicity  nnd  purity  of  this  nHmirahli  t 
lotion  recommend  it  greatly  to  me,  and  engage  me  Ihm" — r 
rcoommeud  it  to  my  fair  countrywomen.  It  is  frcoguB 
from  all  the  inconveniences  and  nasttnese  of  all  olbei^'^^r 
preparations  of  art  whatsoever.  It  does  not  stink,  aia^Ji 
all  others  do ;  it  does  not  con-ode  the  skin,  as  all  otherai^3B 
do;  it  does  not  destroy  the  eyes,  nor  rot  the  teelb, 
all  others  do;  and  it  docs  not  communicate  itself  by 
oollision,  nor  betmy  the  transactions  of  a  litc-^UUt. 
as  most  others  do. 

Having  thus  paid  my  tribute  of  grief  to  my  lovely  "^ 
countrywomen  during  their  captivity,  and  ray  triboie  -^ 
of  congratulations  upon  their  approaching  liberty,  I 
heartily  wish  them  a  good  journey  to  London.  May 
they  soon  enter,  in  joyful  triumph,  that  metroixili^ 
which  six  mouths  ago  they  quitted  with  tears  \ 


THE  -WORLD. 
Tbvbsi^at,  October  80,  1765.*  No.  IM. 

Civility  and  good-breeding  are  generally  thought, 
and  often  used  as,  synonymous  terms,  but  are  by  no 
means  so. 

*  Lord  Chesterfield,  beiog  »  Bntli.BbowKl  on«  oflm  lut  Worida  lo 
his  frii*nd  0«nenil  Inrine,  who  dined  wllli  bim  ftlmtul  every  (Uf.  The 
U«u«ral,  in  the  coune  of  the  coarvnuttion,  tnentlooed  sood-breedinf, 
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fe■R]t.KEDINO  neccssnrily  implifs  ctviuty;  hut 
does  not  reciprocally  imply  oooD-BKEBDiito. 
'    Tli€  former  litis  its  intrinsic  weight  anti  value,  which 
the  latter  always  adorns,  and  ofleD  doubles  by  its 
1^  workmanship. 

B  To  sacrifice  one's  own  self-love  toother  |>eople*8  is  a 
short,  but,  I  believe,  a  true  defiuition  of  crviLiTY :  to 
Hdo  it  with  catK,  propriety,  and  grace,  is  good-breed- 
HlKO.  The  one  is  the  result  of  good*nature,  the  other 
Wot  good-sense,  joined  to  experience,  obeervation,  and 

attention. 
■     A  ploughman  will  be  civil,  if  he  is  good-natured, 
^tut  cannot  be  well-bred.     A  courtier  will    Iw  well- 
bred,  though  perliapt)  without  good-nature,  if  he  ha» 
,    but  good-sense. 

H  Flattery  is  the  tlisgrace  of  OOOD-itBEKniNO,  as  bru- 
^lality  often  is  of  truth  and  sincerity.  Qood-breed- 
VfO  is  the  middle  |>oint  between  those  two  odioua 
extreinuH. 

Ceremony  is  the  superstition  of  good-breedimo, 
as  well  as  of  religiou;  but  yet,  being  an  out-work  to 
both,  should  not  be  absolutely  demolished.  It  ia 
always,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  be  complied  with, 
though  despised  by  those  who  think,  because  admired 
and  respected  by  those  who  do  not. 

The  most  perfect  degree  of  oood-bbebdlng,  as  I 

B»  dlBtin^bbed  rrom  mere  civility,  as  a  sol^ect  tbat  deMrved  to  bo 
tre-at^l  by  liim.  His  Lnrd»hipat  first  declined  it;  baton  his  friend's 
)usi>ttit|;,  and  urginff  the  *ing;ulKr  propriety  of  itn  being  undertaken 
by  a  man  who  wan  so  iterfeot  a  maater  of  the  thing,  ho  saddonly  called 
Tor  pon  aud  ink,  and  wrote  thia  excellent  piece  ofT-band,  an  be  did  all 
the  oibere,  without  any  rature  or  ioterliueation.  The  paper,  ever 
uticT,  went  by  the  name  of  General  Irwine's  paper.    (Note  by  Dr. 
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have  already  hinted,  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  grwt 
knowledge  of  ihe  world,  nud  keeping  the  best  com- 
pany. It  is  not  the  object  of  mere  specnlation,  and 
cannot  be  exactly  defined,  as  it  oonsista  in  a  fituoes,  a 
propriety  of  words,  actions,  and  even  looks,  adapted 
to  the  infinite  variety  and  combiiialiona  of  persons, 
places,  and  things.  It  is  a  mo<le,  not  a  substance;  for 
what  is  GooD-nRKEDiNO  at  8t.  James's,  would  paas  for 
fop|tery  or  banter  in  a  remote  village;  and  Iho  home- 
spun civiLiTT  of  that  village  would  be  considered  as 
bnitality  at  Court. 

A  cloistered  pedant  may  form  true  notions  of  ci- 
vility ;  but  if,  amidst  the  cobwebs  of  his  cell,  he  pre- 
tends to  spin  a  speculative  system  of  ooon-BREEDiwo, 
he  will  not  be  less  absurd  than  his  predeoefflor,  who 
judiciously  undertook  to  instruct  Ilannibal  in  the  art 
of  war.  The  most  ridiculous  and  most  awkward  of 
men  are,  therefore,  the  speculatively  well-bred  monks 
of  all  religions  and  uU  jirufesiiionH. 

GooD-BKEEDiXG,  like  charity,  not  only  covers  a 
multitude  of  faults,  but,  to  a  certain  degree,  supplies 
the  want  of  some  virtues.  In  the  common  interconrsc 
of  life,  it  acta  good-nature,  and  often  does  what  good- 
nature will  not  always  do;  it  fcecjis  both  wit^aud  fools 
within  those  bounds  of  decency,  which  the  former  are 
too  apt  to  transgress,  and  which  the  latter  never 
know. 

Courts  are  unquestionably  the  seats  of  oood-bhecd- 
iNo,  and  must  necessarily  be  so,  otherwise  they  would 
be  tiic  seuLs  of  violence  and  defltilution.  There  all 
the  passions  are  in  their  highest  state  of  fermentation. 
Alt  pursue  what  but  few  can  obtain,  and  uiany  seek 
what  but  one  cau  enjoy.    Gooi>-BB£EDiKa  aloue  re- 
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Btraina  tbeir  exceeses.  There,  if  enemies  diil  not  em- 
brace, tbey  would  Btab.  There,  smiles  are  often  put 
on,  to  conceal  tears.  There,  mutual  serTJces  are  pro- 
fessed, while  mutual  injuries  are  intended  ;  and  there, 
the  guilu  of  the  6ur|>t>nt  Hiniulatus  the  genLleueNs  of  the 
dove:  all  thitt,  it  i&  true,  at  the  expense  of  sincerity, 
but,  ujwn  the  whole,  to  the  advantage  of  social  inter- 
course  in  general. 

I  would  not  be  misapprehended,  and  6upi>oged  to 
recommend  oood-breeoing,  thus  profaned  and  proe- 
tiuited  to  the  pnrpOH&A  of  guilt  and  pertidy;  but  I 
tliiok  I  may  justly  infer  from  it,  to  what  a  degree  the 
actcoinplistnacnt  uf  t:ooD-BRit:Ri>iNG  muHt  adorn  and 
enforce  virtue  and  truth,  when  it  can  thus  Boflen  the 
outrages  and  deformity  of  vice  and  falsehood. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  my  native 

country  k  not  perhaps  the  seat  of  the  most  perfect 

GOou-BBEEDiNo.  though  I  rcally  believe  that  it  yields 

none  in  heurty  and  Hincerc  civility,  as  far  aa  ci- 

viUTY  is,  and  to  a  certain  degree  it  ia,  an  inferior 

oral  duty  of  doing  as  one  would  be  done  by.     If 

ranee  exceeds  us  in  that  particular,  the  incompara- 
ble author  of  VE«prit  deg  Loix  accounts  for  it  very 
impartially,  and  I  believe  very  truly.     "If  my  coun- 

trymou,"  aays  he,  "  are  the  beat-bretl  j>cople  in  the 
"world,  it  is  only  because  they  are  the  vainest."  It 
is  certain  that  tlx'ir  good-brerdino  and  attf^ntions,  by 
flatieriug  the  vanity  and  self-love  of  others,  repay 
tlkeir  own  with  interest.  It  is  a  general  commerce, 
usually  carricil  on  by  a  barter  of  attentions, and  often 
)0Ut  one  grain  of  solid  merit,  by  way  of  medium 
o  inuke  up  the  balance. 

It  were  to  be  wislied  that  goob-bbeedino  were  in 
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general  tliought  a  more  essentitil  part  of  the  education 
of  our  youth,  (specially  of  distinction,  than  at  present 
it  Mema  to  be.  It  might  even  be  &ul>8titiited  in  the 
room  of  some  academical  etudies,  that  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  very  little  purpose;  or  at  least,  it  might 
oeefully  share  Bome  of  those  many  hours,  tliat  are  so 
frequently  employed  upon  a  coacli-box,  or  in  stablea. 
Surely  those  who,  by  their  rank  and  fortuue,  are 
called  to  adorn  Courts,  ought  at  least,  not  to  disgrace 
tliem  by  their  mauuers. 

But  1  observe  with  concern,  that  it  is  the  fashion 
for  our  youth  of  botli  sexes  to  brand  good-ureedisg 
with  the  name  of  ceremony  and  fi)rmality.  As  such, 
they  ridicule  and  explode  it,  and  adopt  in  its  stead  an 
offensive  carelessness  and  inattention,  to  the  diminu- 
tion, I  will  venture  to  gay,  even  of  their  own  pleas- 
ures, if  they  know  what  true  pleasures  are. 

Love  and  friendship  necessarily  pro<lucc,  and  justly 
authorise  familiarity  ;  but  then  good-breedino  rouel 
mark  out  its  bounds,  and  say,  thus  far  shalt  thou  go, 
and  no  fartlier;  for  I  have  known  many  a  passion 
and  many  a  friendship  degraded,  weakened,  and,  at 
last,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  wholly  slatterned 
away  by  an  unguarded  and  illiberal  familiarity.  Nor 
is  oooD-iiKEEiiiNO  less  the  ornament  and  cement  of 
common  social  life:  it  eonnecLs,  it  endeai's,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  it  indulges  the  just  liberty,  restrains 
that  indecent  licentiousness  of  conversation,  whiclt 
alienates  and  provokes.  Great  talents  make  a  man 
famous,  great  merit  makes  him  respected,  and  great 
learning  makes  him  esteemed;  but  good-ukeedin(:» 
alone  can  make  him  be  loved. 

I  recommend  it  in  a  more  particular  manner  to  my 
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>untryworaen,  as  the  greatest  ornament  to  such  of 

lem  as  have  beauty,  and  the  safest  refiige  for  those 

who  have  not     It  facilitates  the  victories,  decorates 

^bo  triumphs,  and  secures  the  couqiie&ts  of  beauty,  or 

Wn  some  degree  atones  for  the  want  of  it.     It  almost 

deifies  a  fine  woman,  and  procures  respect  at  least  to 

lose  who  have  not  charms  enough  to  be  admired. 

V\H»i  the  wliole,  thongh  GOOD-BKEEniNo  cannot, 

pjctly  sffeaking,  be  called  a  virtue,  yet  it  is  proiiuc- 

|ve  of  80  many  good  effects,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it 

ly  justly  be  reckoned  more  than  a  mere  acoomplisb- 

mcnt. 


No.  151. 


^^K  THE  WORLD. 

^^^^^  TnuuDAY,  Nov&mbgh  20,  1755. 

Wi  WAS  lately  subpoenaed,  by  a  card,  to  a  general 
iBsembly  at  Lndy  Townly's,  where  I  went  so  awk- 
Pwardly  early,  that  I  found  nobody  but  the  five  or  six 
people  who  had  dined  there,  and  who,  for  want  of 
Bands  enough  for  play,  were  reduced  to  the  cruel 
necessity  of  conversing,  till  something  better  should 
offer,     liady  Townly  observed,  with  concern  and  im- 
patience, '*  That  jieople  of  fashion  now  came  intoler- 
■  abty  late,  and  in  a  glut  at  once,  which  laid  the  lady 
"of  the  house  under  great  difficulties,  to  make  tlie 
**  |)artics  properly."     "  That,  no  doubt,"  said  Manly, 
"is  to  be  lamented;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  seems  to 
"  give  your  Jjadyship  some  concern :  but,  in  the  mcan- 

Itime,  for  want  of  something  better  to  do,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  the  Irue  mi^aning  of  a  term  that  you 
have  just  made  use  of,  people  of  fashion.     I  confess, 
"  I  have  never  yet  had  a  precise  and  clear  idea  of  it; 
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"and  I  am  sure  I  cannot  apply  more  properly  for' 
'!  infurniHtion,  timn  to  this  com]>anyr  which  is  ni(^st 
"  unquestionably  composed  of  people  of  /asJiion,  what- 
"ever  people  of  foihion  may  be.  I  therefore  beg  to 
"  know  the  meaning  of  that  term  :  what  are  they,  who 
"are  they,  and  what  coastitules,  I  had  almost  said, 
"  anoints  them,  people  of  fagkion  t" 

These  queetions,  instead  of  receiving  immediate  an- 
swers, occasionecl  a  general  silence  of  above  a  minute 
which  perhajw  viaa  the  result  of  the  whole  company's 
having  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  that  they  had 
long  and  often  made  use  of  a  term  which  they  had 
never  understood  :    for  a  little   reflection  fre<iueutly    , 
])roduces  those  discoveries.     Belinda  first  broke  tliisfl 
silence,  by  saying,  "  One  well  knows  who  are  meiint  ^ 
**  by  people  of  fashion,  though  one  does  not  just  kuow 
"  how  to  describe  thera  ;  they  are  tho^e  that  one  gen-  j 
"erally  lives  with  ;  they  are  people  of  a  certain  sort."  f 
— "  They  certainly  are  so,"  interrupted  Manly  ;  "  but    ' 
*'the  point  is  of  what  sort?     If  you  niPiui  by  people 
*'of  u  eerUiin  sort,  yourself,  which  is  commonly  the^ 
"  meaning  of  those  who  make  use  of  that  expression,  I 
"  you  are  indisputably  in  the  right,  as  you  have  all 
"  tlie  qualifications  that  can,  or,  ai  least,  ought  to  eon- 
"atilute  and  adorn  ti  woman  of  fushion.     But,  pray, 
"  must  all  women  offmhloih  have  all  your  accompHsh- 
"meuLs?     If  so,  the  myriads  of  them  which  I  had 
"  imagined  from  what  I  heard  every  day,  and  every 
"where,  will  dwindle  into  a  handful."     "Without 
"  having  those  accoraplishmenta  which  you  so  partially  _ 
"allow  me,"  answered  Belinda,  "  I  still  pretend  fo  be  | 
"a  woman  of  fashion ;   a  character,  which  I  cannot 
"  think  reiiuires  an  uncommon  share  of  talents  or 
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"merit."  "That  is  tlic  very  jwint,"  replietl  Manly, 
"which  I  want  to  come  at;  auti  therefore  give  me 
**  leave  to  quetition  you  a  little  more  jiarticularly. 
"  You  have  some  advautagea,  which  eveu  your  mod- 
"esty  will  not  allow  you  to  disclaim,  sucii  as  your 
"  birth  and  fortune :  do  tltcy  constitute  you  a  wovuin 
**  of /aghion  ?"  Aft  Belinda  was  going  to  answer,  Bel- 
lair  pertly  interposed,  and  said,  "  Neither  to  be  sure, 
"Mr.  Manly:  if  birth  (mnrttitiiteil /(w/uo»,  we  niuHt 
"look  for  it  in  that  inestimable  treasure  of  useful 
"  knowledge,  the  Peerage  of  England  ;  or,  if  wealth, 
"we  shouh)  find  the  very  best  at  the  Bank,  tind  at 
" GarrawiiyV  "Well  then,  Bellair/'  said  Manly, 
"  since  you  Iiave  taken  upon  yon  to  be  Belinda'a  spon- 
"sor,  let  me  ask  you  two  or  three  questions,  which 
"you  can  more  properly  answer  than  she  could.  Is 
"it  her  beauty?"  "By  no  means  neither,"  replied 
Bellair;  "  for,  at  that  rate,  there  might,  perhaps,  be  a 
"ieoman  of  fashion  with  a  gold  chain  alwut  her  neck 
"in  the  city,  or,  with  a  fat  amber  necklace  in  the 
"country:  prodigies,  as  yet  unheard-of  and  unseen." 
"Is  it  Uien  her  wit  and  good-breeding?"  continued 
Manly.  "  Each  contributes,"  answered  Bellair ;  "  but 
"both  would  not  be  sufficient,  without  a  certain ^*c  ne 
"  gaU  qum,  a  something  or  other  that  I  feel  better  than 
"I  can  explain." 

Here  Doriinanl^  who  had  sat  all  tliis  time  silent,  but 
looked  mischievous,  said,  *'  I  could  say  something." — 
"Ay,  and  something  very  impertinent,  according  to 
"custom,"  answered  Belinda;  "so  hold  your  tongue, 
"I  charge  you."  "You  are  singularly  charitable, 
"Belinda,"  replied  Dorimant,  "in  being  so  sure  that 
"  I  was  going  to  be  impertinent,  only  because  I  was 
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"  going  to  B|)eak.  Why  this  suspicion  of  me  ?"  "  Why! 
"because  I  know  you  to  be  an  odiona,  abominnUle 
"creature,  upon  all  subjects  of  ibis  kJnJ."  This  ami- 
cable quarrel  was  put  an  end  to  by  Harriet,  who,  on  a 
sudden,  and  with  her  usual  vivacity,  cried  out,  "  I  am 
"sure  1  have  it  now,  and  can  tell  you  exactly  what 
**  people  of  fashion  are:  they  are  just  the  reverse  of 
"your  odd-  people"  "Very  possible,  raadam/'  an- 
swered Manly,  "and  therefore  I  could  wifib  that  you 
"would  ^ve  yourself  the  trouble  of  defining  odd 
"people  ;  and  so,  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  help  us  to 
"a  true  notion  g^  people  of  fashion"  "Ay,  that  I 
"  can  very  easily  do,"  said  Harriet.  "  In  the  firat 
"  place,  your  odd  people  are  tliose  that  one  never  lets 
"  in,  unless  one  is  at  home  to  the  whole  town."  "  A 
"little  more  particular,  dear  Harriet,"  interrupted 
Manly.  "So  I  will,"  said  Harriet,  "for  1  hate  them 
"all.  There  are  several  sorts  of  them.  Your  prudes, 
"for  instance,  who  respect  and  value  themselves  ui»on 
"  the  unblemished  purity  of  their  chamcters  ;  who  rail 
"  at  the  indecency  of  the  times,  censure  the  most  inno- 
"cent  freedoms,  and  suspect  the  Lord  knows  what,  if 
"they  do  but  observe  a  close  and  familiar  whUper 
"  between  a  man  and  a  womau,  in  a  remote  corner  of 
"the  room.  There  are,  besides,  a  sober,  formal,  sort 
"of  married  women,  insipid  creatures,  who  lead  do- 
"mestic  liveH,  and  who  can  be  merry,  as  they  think, 
"at  homo,  with  their  own  and  their  husband's  rela- 
"tions,  particularly  at  Christimis.  Like  turtles,  ihey 
"are  true  and  tender  to  tlieir  lawful  mates,  and  breed 
"like  rabbits,  to  beggar  and  perpetuate  their  famili««. 
"Theae  are  very  odd  vntmen,  to  be  sure;  but  deliver 
"  me  from  your  severe  and  august  dowagers,  who  are 
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"tlie  Hcourges  of  people  offmkion,  l»y  iufesting  all 

"  public  places,  iu  order  to  make  iheir  spiteful  re- 

"  marks.     One   meets   them   everrwliere,  and   they 

"seem  to  have  the  secret  of  multiplying  themselvca 

"  into  ten  diff«?reut  places  at  once.     Their  poor  horses, 

"  like  those  of  the  3un,  go  round  the  world  every  day, 

"  baiting  only  at  eleven  in  tlie  morning,  and  six  in  the 

"evening,  at  their  parigh-churches.     They  speak  as 

'*  movingly  of  their  poor  late  lord^,  as  If  tliey  had  ever 

^J"  cared  for  one  another ;    and,   to  do  them  honour, 

^B*  repeat  some  of  the  many  silly  things  they  used  to 

^■"say.     Lastly,  there  are  your  maiden  ladies  of  riper 

^V years,  orphans  of  distinction,  who  live  together  by 

^■*  twos  and  threes,  who  club  their  stocks  for  a  neat  little 

"house,  a    light-bodied    coach,   and  a   foot-boy — " 

I     "And,"  added  Bellair,  "quarrel  every  day  about  the 

"  dividend."     "  True,"  said  Harriet,  "  they  are  not  the 

'''sweetest  temperetl  creatures  in  the  world  ;  but,  after 

^^' ail,  one  must  forgive  them  Home  malignity,  in  con- 

^Vsideration  of  their  disappoiutmeDts.     Well,  have  I 

^Fdow   described   odd  people   to   your  satisfaction?" 

^"Admirably,"  answered  Manly;  "and  so  well,  that 

"one  can,  to  a  great  degree  at  least,  judge  of  their 

"antijKKles,  ihe  people  of  fashion.     But  still    there 

"seems  something  wanting;  for  the  present  account 

"by  the  rule  of  contraries,  stjinds  only  thus:  that 

^^vromen  of  fa&Kion  must  not  care  for  tlicir  husbands, 

^r*must  not  go  to  church,  and  must  not  have  unblem- 

"iehed,  or  at   least  unsuspected   reputations.     Now, 

"  though  all  these  are  very  commendable  qualifications, 

"it  must  be  owned,  they  are  but  negative  ones,  and 

"  consequently  there  must  be  some  positive  ones  neces- 

"sary  to  complete  so  amiable  a  character."     "I  was 
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"going  to  Bi\(\"  intermpted  Harriet,  "  whicli,  Iv 
"  way,  was  more  than  1  eiigiiged  for,  tliat  peopU  oj 
"fashwn  were  properly  titose  who  set  tlie  faahiotts 
"and  who  gave  the  tone  of  dresa,  language,  ntanuers. 
"and  jdciisurea,  to  the  town."  "I  admit  it,"  aaid 
Mauly  ;  "  but  what  I  want  still  to  know  is,  who  gave 
"  them  power,or  did  they  usurp  it?  for,  by  llie  nature 
"of  that  power,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  admit  of  a 
"succession  by  herctlitiiry  and  divine  right"  "  Were 
"  I  allowed  to  speak,"  said  Dorimant,  "  perhaps  I 
"  could  buth  shorten  and  clear  up  this  case.  But  I 
"dare  not,  unless  Belinda,  to  whom  I  profess  implicit 
"obedience,  gives  me  leave."  *'£ven  let  him  speak, 
"Belinda,"  said  Harriet;  "I  know  he  will  abuse  tu, 
"but  we  are  used  to  him."  "Well,  say  your  aay, 
"then,"  said  Belinda.  "See  what  an  impertinent 
"sneer  he  has  already."  Upon  this,  Dorimant,  ad- 
dressing hituself  mure  particularly  to  Belinda,  and 
smiling,  said, 

'■Thentbink 
"Tbftt  h«,  who  thus  commanded  dares  to  spoftic, 
"  UnleM  CQiomnnded,  vrould  have  died  in  ailence." 


"O,  your  servant,  sir,**  said  Belinda;  "that  fit 
"humility  will,  I  am  sure,  not  last  long;  but  how-! 
"ever  go  on."  "  I  will,  to  answer  Manly'a  question," 
said  DorinuLnt,  "which,  by  the  way,  has  sorauthing 
"the  air  of  a  catechism.  Who  made  these />fO/>/p  of 
"foiliion-t  I  give  this  short  and  plain  answer;  they 
"made  one  another.  The  men,  by  their  attentions 
"and  credit,  make  the  women  of  ffukion;  and  the 
"women,  by  either  thcJr  supposed  or  real  favours 
"make  the  Tnen  such.     They  are  mutually  aecossaij 
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"to  each  other."  "Impertinent  enough  of  all  con- 
"eciGnce/*  said  Belinda.  "So,  without  the  iissistunce 
"  of  you  fashionable  men,  what  should  we  poor  women 
"be?"  "Why  frtith,"  repiie<l  Dorimant.  "hut  odd 
^'tpont'en,  I  doubt;  ns  we  should  be  but  odd  fellows 

without  your  frieudly  aid  to  fashion  us.    In  one 

"word,  a  freciuenl  and  reciprocal  collii^ion  of  the  two 

"sexes  IB  absolutely  necessary,  to  give  one  that  high 

(_" polish  which   is   properly  called  /(Wu'on."     "Mr. 

Dorimant  has,  I  own,"  said  Maidy,  "  opened  new 
**and  important  matter;  and  my  scattered  and  cou- 

fueed  notinns  seem  now  U)  take  some  form,  and  tend 
"  to  a  i>oiut.  But,  as  examples  always  best  clear  up 
"ftlietruse  matters,  let  us  now  pro|)ose  some  examples 
"of  both  sorts,  and  take  the  opinions  of  the  company 
["upon  them.  For  instance,  I  will  offer  one  to  your 
["consideration.  Is  Berynthia  a  woman  of  fashion  or 
"not?"  The  whole  twnpany  readily,  and  almost  at 
once,  answered,  "  Doubtless  she  is."  "  That  may  be," 
said  Manly,  "but  why?     For  she  has  neither  birth 

I"  nor  fortune,  and  but  small  remaius  of  beauty." 
"AU  that  is  true,  I  confess."  said  Belinda;  "but 
"she  is  well-dressed,  wt'U-bred,  good-humouretl,  and 
"  always  ready  to  go  with  one  anywhere."  "  Might 
"I  presume,"  said  Dorimant,  "to  add  a  title,  and 
"  perhaps  the  best,  lo  her  elaiins  oifishion,  I  kIiouUI 
^_  "say  that  she  was  of  Belville's  ci-eation,  who  is  the 
^■"very  fountain  of  honour  of  that  sort.  He  dignified 
"her  by  his  addresses;  and  those  who  have  the  good 
"  fortune  to  share  his  reputation*' — "  Have,"  said  Be- 
linda with  some  warmth,  "the  misfortune  to  lose 
"  their  own."  "  I  told  you,"  turning  to  Harriet, 
what  would  happen  if  we  allowed  him  to  speak : 
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"and  jast  so  it  has  happened;  far  the  gentleman  has 
"almost  in  plain  terms,  asserted,  tliat  a  vronmn  cannot 
"  be  a  tpoman  oj/ashion  till  she  has  lost  her  repnta- 
"  tion."  "  Fye,  Belinda,  how  you  wrong  me!"  replied 
Dorimnnt.  "Lost  her  reputation  I  Such  a  thought 
"never  entered  into  my  head;  I  only  m(»ant  mislaid 
"it  With  a  very  little  care  she  will  find  it  again." 
"There  you  are  in  the  right,**  said  Bellair,  "  for  it 
"is  moat  certain  that  the  reputation  of  a  woman  of 
"fashion  should  not  be  too  muddy.*'  "True,"  re|>lied 
Dorimant,  "nor  too  limpid  neither;  it  must  not  be 
"mere  rock- water,  cold  and  clear;  it  should  sparkle 
"  a  little."  "  Well,"  said  Harriet,  "  now  that  Beryn- 
"thia  is  unanimously  voted  a  woman  off<uhi&n,  what 
"think  you  of  Ijoveit?  Is  she  or  is  she  not  one?" 
"If  she  i.s  one,"  answercfl  Dorimnnt,  "I  am  very 
"  much  mistaken  if  it  is  not  of  Mirabel's  creation." — 
"By  tm/,  I  believe,"  said  Bellair,  "for  I  saw  him 
"give  her  a  letter  one  night  at  the  Opera."  "But 
"she  has  other  good  claims  too,"  added  Dorimant. 
"  Her  fortune,  though  not  large,  is  easy ;  and  nobody 
"  fears  certain  applications  from  her.  She  has  a  small 
"  house  of  her  own,  which  she  has  fitted  up  very  pret- 
"  tily,  and  is  oft<'n  ai  hfrmey  not  to  crowds  indeed,  but 
"  to  people  of  the  best  fasliion,  from  twenty,  occasion- 
"  ally  down  to  two ;  and  let  rae  tell  you,  that  nothing 
"  makes  a  woman  of  tjoveit's  sort  better  received 
"abroad,  than  being  ohew  ai  home."  "I  own,"  said 
Bclhiir,  "that  I  ]ooke<l  upon  her  rather  as  a  genteel 
"led-captain,  a  postscript  to  women  of  fashion** 
"  Perhaps  too  sometimes  the  cover,"  answereil  Dori- 
mant, "  and  if  80,  an  equal.  You  may  joke  as  mudi 
"as  you  please  upon  poor  Loveit,  but  she  ia  the  best- 
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imotircil  creature  iu  the  world;  and  I  maintain 

lo  h*i  a  woman  of  fmhion  ;  for,  In  short,  we  nU 

"roll  with  her,  as  the  soldiers  sa;."     "I  waot  to 

"know,"  eaid  Beliiula,  "what  you  will  determine  upon 

"a  character  very  different  from  tlie  two  last,  1  mean 

"  Lady  Loveless :  is  she  a  woman  of  fashion  f"    "  Dear 

I    "Belinda,"  answered  Harriet  hiistily,  "how  could  she 

B*  possibly  come  into  your  head  ?"     "  Very  naturally," 

^paid  Belinda;  "flhe  has  birtli,  beauty,  and  fortune; 

■f* she  is  well-bred."     "I  own  it,"  said  Harriet;  "but 

^V  still  she  is  handsome  without  meaning,  well-8hu]>ed 

^p  without  air,  genteel  without  graces,  and  well-dressed 

"without  taste.     She  is  such  an  insipid  creature,  she 

"sehlom  comes  about,  but  lives  at  home  witli  her 

"Lord,  and  so  domestically  tame,  tliat  she  eats  out  of 

^"  his  hand,  and  teaches  her  young  ones  to  peck  out  of 

^■ber  own.     Odd,  very  odd,  take  my  word  for  it." 

^PAy,  mere  rock-water,"  said  Dorimaut,  "  and  as  I 

^™told  you  an   hour  ago,  that  will   not  do."     "No, 

V    "most  certainly,"  added  Bellair;  "all  that  reserve, 

Hf*  simplicity,  and  coldness,  can  never  do.     It  seems  to 

"  me  rather  that  the  true  composition  of  people  of 

"fashion,  like  that  of  Venice  treacle,  consists  of  an 

^J*  infinite  number  of  fine  ingredients,  but  all  of  the 

B'warm   kind."     "Truce   with   your   filthy   treacle," 

said  Harriet ;  "  and  since  the  conversation  has  hith- 

"erto  chiedy  turned  u|>ou  us  poor  women,  I  think  we 

"have  a  right  to  insist  upon  the  definition  of  you  men 

"  of  faahion.*'     "  No  doubt  of  it,"  said   Dorimant ; 

"nothing  is  more  just,  and  notliing  more  easy.    Al- 

■[*  lowing  some  small  difierenee  for  modes  and  habits, 

^^'the  men  and  the  women  of  fashion  are  in  truth  the 

"counterparts  of  each  other:  they  fit  like  tallies,  are 
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"  made  of  the  same  wood,  and  are  cut  out  for  one 
"  another." 

As  Doriraant  was  going  on,  probably  to  illustrate  hia 
assertion,  a  valet-de-chambre  proclaimed  in  a  solemn 
manner,  the  arrival  of  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Mat- 
tadore  and  her  three  daughters,  who  were  immediately 
followed  by  Lord  Formal,  Sir  Peter  Plausible,  and 
divers  others  of  both  sexes,  and  of  equal  importance. 
The  lady  of  the  house,  with  iufinite  skill  and  indefati- 
gable pains,  soop  peopled  the  several  card-tables,  with 
the  greatest  propriety,  and  to  universal  satisfaction ; 
and  the  night  concluded  with  slams,  honours,  best- 
games,  pairs,  pair-royals,  and  all  other  such  rational 
demonstrations  of  joy. 

For  my  own  part,  I  made  my  escape  as  soon  as  I 
possibly  could,  with  my  head  full  of  that  most  ex- 
traordinary conversation,  which  I  had  just  heard,  and 
which,  from  having  taken  no  part  in  it,  I  had  attended 
to  the  more  and  retained  the  better.  I  went  straight 
home,  and  immediately  reduced  it  into  writing,  as  I 
here  offer  it  for  the  present  edification  of  my  readers. 
But,  as  it  hiis  furnished  me  with  great  and  new  lights, 
I  propose,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  give  the  public  a  new 
and  complete  system  of  ethics,  founded  upon  these 
principles  of  people  of  fdshion;  as,  in  my  opinion, 
they  are  better  calculated  than  many  others,  for  the 
use  and  instruction  of  all  private  families. 
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We  are  accused  by  the  Frencli,  and  j)erliaps  but 
too  justly,  of  having  no  word  in  our  language  which 
answers  to  their  word  police,  which,  therefore,  we 
have  been  obliged  to  adopt,  not  having,  as  Ihey  say, 
the  thing. 

It  does  not  occur  to  me  that  we  have  any  one  word 
in  our  language,  I  hope  not  from  the  same  reason,  to 
express  the  ideas  which  they  comprehend  under  their 
•word,  lei  mwurg.  Manners  are  too  little,  moraU  too 
much.  1  should  define  it  thus ;  a  general  exterior  de- 
cency ^  fitness,  and  propriety  of  conduct,  in  Ike  common 
intercourse  of  life. 

Cicero,  in  his  Offices,  makes  use  of  the  word  decorum 
in  this  sense,  to  expresft  what  the  Greeks  signified  by 
their  word  (1  will  not  shock  the  eyes  of  my  polite 
readers  with  Greek  types)  tli  prepon. 

The  thing,  however,  is  unquestionably  of  impor- 
tance, by  whatever  word  it  may  be  dignified  or  de- 
graded, diHtingnisIied  or  mistaken;  it  shall  therefore 
be  the  subject  of  this  paper  to  explain  and  recom- 
mend it;  and  upon  this  occasion  I  shall  adopt  the 
word  decortim. 

But,  as  I  have  some  private  reasons  for  desiring  not 
to  U'dson  the  stile  of  these  my  lucubrations,  T  must 
premise,  that,  notwithstanding  this  serious  introduc- 
tion, I  am  not  going  to  preach  either  religious  or  moral 
duties.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  scheme  of  interest 
which  I  mean  to  communicate,  and  which,  if  the 
supposed  churacteristic  of   the  present  age  be  true, 
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raust,  I  should  apprehend,  be  highly  acceptable  to  the 
generality  of  my  readers. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  most  senaible  and 
informed  part  of  mankind,  I  mean  [leople  of  faaliioo, 
pnrsue  singly  their  own  interests  and  pleasures;  that 
they  desii^,  aa  far  as  possible,  lo  enjoy  them  exclu- 
sively, and  to  avail  themselres  of  the  simplicity,  the 
ignorance,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  who  have 
neither  the  same  strength  of  mind,  nor  the  same  ad- 
vantages  of  education.  Now  it  is  certain  that  nothing 
would  more  contribute  to  that  desirable  end,  than  a 
strict  observance  of  this  decorum^  whicit,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  does  not  extend  to  religious  or  moral 
duties,  docs  not  prohibit  the  enjoyments  of  vice,  hut 
only  throws  a  veil  of  decency  between  it  and  tlio  vul- 
gar, conceals  part  of  its  native  deformity,  antl  jtrevents 
scandal  and  bad  example.  It  Is  a  sort  of  pepper-corn 
quit-rent  paid  to  virtue,  as  an  acknowledf^rnent  of  ita 
6U])eriority ;  but,  according  to  our  present  const itutioo, 
istheeasypriceof  freedom,  not  the  tribute  of  vassali^ 

Those  who  would  be  resjHicted  by  oihcra,  must  firei 
reaiwct  themselves.  A  certain  exterior  purity  and 
dignity  of  character  commands  respect,  procures  credit, 
and  Invites  confidence;  but  the  public  exercise  ai 
ostentation  of  vice  has  all  the  contrary  cfiecls. 

The  middle  class  of  people  in  this  country,  though 
geoerully  straining  to  imitate  tlieir  belters,  have  not 
yet  shaken  off  the  prejudices  of  their  education  ;  very 
many  of  them  still  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  in  a 
future  stat«  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  retain 
aome  coarse,  liome-spun  uotious  of  moral  good  and 
evil.  The  rational  system  of  materialism  has  not  yet 
reached  them,  and,  in  my  opinion,  ic  may  be  tull 
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well  it  never  should ;  for,  as  I  am  not  of  levelling 
principles,  I  am  for  pi-escrving  a  clue  sutwrdination 
trom  iuferiurs  to  siqiertors,  wliich  au  equality  of  pruili- 
must  totally  destroy. 
A  fair  character  is  a  more  lucrative  thing  than  peo- 
ple are  generally  aware  of;  and  I  am  informed  that 
an  eminent  money -ficrivcncr  has  lately  calculated  with 
great  accuracy  the  advantage  of  it,  and  that  it  hua 
turned  out  a  clear  profit  of  thirteen  and  s  half  per 

kin  the  general  irantiactious  of  life,  which  advan- 
frerjuently  repeated,  as  it  must  be  In  the  course 
e  year,  amounts  to  a  very  considerable  object. 
To  proceed  to  a  few  instances.  If  the  courtier 
would  but  wear  the  appearance  of  truth,  promise  less, 
and  perfurm  more,  he  would  acquire  such  a  degree  of 
trust  and  confidence,  as  would  enable  him  to  strike  on 
a  sudden,  and  with  success,  some  splendid  stroke  of 
{lei'ildy,  to  the  infiuite  advautage  of  himself  and  his 
party. 

A  patriot,  of  all  people,  should  be  a  strict  observer 

of  this  decorum,  if  he  would,  as  it  is  to  be  ]>reaunicd 

he  would,  bear  a  good  price  at  the  Court  market.    The 

ve  of  his  dear  country,  well  acted  and  little  felt,  will 

rtainly  get  him  into  good  keeping,  and  perhaps  pro- 

him  a  handsome  settlement  for  life;  but,  if  his 

iitutitm  he  flagrant,  he  is  only  made  use  of  in 

of  the  utmost  necessity,  and  even  then  only  by 

cullies.     I  must  observe,  by  the  by,  that  of  late  the 

market  has  been   a  little  glutted  with  patriots,  and 

Dsequeutly  they  do  not  sell  quite  so  well. 

Few  masters  of  families  are,  I  should  presume,  de- 

^rous  to  be  robbed  indiscriminately  by  all  their  ser- 

ts;  and  as  servanU  in  general  are  more  afraid  of 
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the  devil,  and  less  of  the  gtkllows,  than  their  mi 
it  ReeiiiB  to  be  aa  imprudent  a.s  iudettoiit  to  reiniu'etli 
wholesome  fear,  eitlier  by  tlieir  extimploj,  nr  ibdr 
philosoptiical  dissertations,  exploding  in  their  prcsonco, 
though  crer  so  justly,  all  the  idle  notions  of  future 
punislinionts,  or  of  moral  good  and  evil.     At  present, 
honest  faithful  HervanL»  rob  their  mastem  con.scicn< 
tiously  only  in  their  respective  stations :  but  take  awaj 
those  cbecks  and  restraints  which  the  prejudices 
their  education  have  laid  them  nnder,  lliey  will  soon 
rob  indiscriminately,  and  out  of  their  several  defiart- 
ments,  which  would  probably  create  some  little  cou-^ 
fusion  in  families,  especially  in  numerous  ones.  H 

I  cannot  omit  observing,  that  this  deeorttm  extends 
to  the  little  triUing  offices  of  common  life;  such  as 
Bcemiug  to  take  a  tender  and  aCTectionate  part  in  the 
health  or  fortune  of  your  acquaintance,  and  a  readi- m 
nees  and  alacrity  to  serve  them  in  things  of  little  con4| 
sequence  to  them,  and  of  none  at  all  to  you.  These 
attentions  bring  in  gootl  interest;  the  weak  and  the j 
ignorant  mistake  them  for  the  real  sentimentB  of  youi 
heart,  and  give  you  their  esteem  and  friendship  in 
turn.  The  wise,  indeed,  pay  you  in  your  own  coii 
or  by  a  truck  of  commodities  of  equal  value,  upoffil 
which,  however,  there  is  no  loss ;  so  that,  upon  th< 
whole,  this  commerce  skilfully  carried  on,  is  ii  very] 
lucrative  one. 

In  all  my  schemes  for  the  general  good  of  mankind, 
I  have  always  a  particular  attention  to  the  utility  thstj 
may  arise  from  thera  to  my  fair  fellow-subjecbi,  foi 
whom  I  have  tlie  tendercst  and  most  unfeigned  ooi 
cern;  and  I  lay  hold  of  this  opportunity,  most  etr>J 
nestly  to  recommend  to  them  the  strictest  observance  of' 
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ihi»  decorum,  I  will  admit  that  a  fine  woman  of  a 
certain  rank  uinnoL  have  U)0  many  real  vices ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  do  insist  upon  it,  that  it  is  essentially 
icr  interest,  nut  to  have  the  appearance  of  any  one. 
This  decorum,  I  confess,  will  conceal  her  conquests, 
and  prevent  her  triumphs;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
she  will  be  plciiscd  to  reflect  that  those  conquests  are 
known,  sooner  or  later,  always  to  end  in  her  total  de- 
feat, she  will  not  upon  an  average  find  herself  a  loser. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  husbands  of  such  humane 
and  hospitable  dispositions,  that  they  seem  determined 
to  share  all  their  happiness  with  their  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance; so  that,  with  regard  to  such  husbands 
singly  this  dfcorum  were  useless :  but  the  fur  greater 
number  are  of  a  churlish  and  uneotnmnntciitive  dis- 
position, troublesome  upon  bare  suspicious,  and  brutal 
upon  proofs.  These  are  capable  of  inSicting  upon 
the  fair  delinquent  the  paius  and  penalties  of  exile 
and  imprisonment  at  the  dreadful  mfinsion-seat.  not- 
withstanding the  most  solemn  prott^lutions  and  oaths, 
backed  with  the  most  moving  tears,  that  nothing 
really  criminal  has  passed.  But  it  must  he  owned 
lat,  of  all  negatives,  that  is  much  the  hardest  to  be 
>roved. 

Though  deep  play  be  a  very  innocent  and  even 
commendable  amu.sement  in  itself,  it  is  however,  a9 
things  are  yet  constituted,  a  great  breach,  nay,  per- 
haps, the  higheet  violation  possible,  of  the  decorum  in 
the  fair  sex.  If  generally  fortunate,  it  induces  eonie 
suspicion  of  dexterity;  if  unfortunate,  of  debt;  and, 

[!n  this  latter  case,  the  ways  and  means  for  raising  tho 
ipplles  necessary  for  the  current  year  are  sometimes 

'supposed  to  be  unwarrantable.   But  what  is  still  much 
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more  importJint,  Is,  that  tho  agoniofi  of  iiii  ill  ruu  will 
(litifigiire  the  finest  face  in  the  world,  »inl  caiiaft  moet 
ungraceful  emotiouB.    I  have  kuown  a  bad  game,  aud- 
ilenlj*  produced  upon  a  good  game,  for  a  deep  stake  at 
bragg  or  commerce,  almost  make  the  vermilion  turn 
pale,  and  elicit  from  lipe,  where  fhe  swcsctu  of  HybU 
dwelt,  and  where  the  loves  and  graces  played,  Bome   , 
murmured  oaths,  which,  though  minced  and  mitigatl^H 
a  little  in  their  tennination»,  seemed  to  me,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  rather  unl)ecomiug. 

Another  singular  advantage,  which  will  arise  to  my 
fair  countrywomen  of  distinction  from  the  obt«ervnnce 
of  this  decorum  is,  that  they  will  never  want  some 
ere<Ii(able  led-captjiin  to  attend  them  at  a  minutyV 
warning  to  Operau,  plays,  Kanelagh,  and  VauxluU; 
whereas  I  have  known  some  women  of  extreme  con- 
dition, who,  by  neglecting  the  decorum,  had  slatterned 
away  their  characters  tu  such  a  degree,  U8  to  be  obliged 
upon  those  emergencies  to  take  up  witli  mere  toad- 
efltcrs  of  very  equivocal  rank  and  chiiracter,  who  by 
no  means  graced  their  entry  into  public  places. 

To  the  young  unmarried  ladies,  I  beg  leave  to  rep- 
reeent.  that  this  dfcorum  will  make  a  difference  of  at 
leaat  five-and- twenty  if  not  fifty  per  cent,  in  their  for- 
tunes. The  pretty  men,  who  liave  commonly  the 
honour  of  attending  them,  are  not  in  general  the 
marrying  kind  of  men  ;  they  love  them  too  much,  or 
too  little,  know  them  too  well,  or  not  well  enough,  to 
think  of  uiurryiug  them.  Tlie  hiutband-like  men  are 
a  set  of  awkward  fellows  with  good  estates,  and  who, 
not  having  got  the  better  of  vulgar  prejudices,  lay 
some  stress  upon  the  characters  of  their  wives,  and 
the  legitimacy  of  the  heir?  to  their  estates  and  titles. 
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These  nre  to  be  caught  only  by  Ic^  mceur$;  the  hook 
must  Ihj  baited  with  the  decorum  ;  the  nake<i  one  will 
not  do. 

I  must  own  tlmt  it  seems  too  severe  to  deny  young 
ladies  the  innocent  arausementa  of  the  present  time8> 
but  T  beg  of  them  to  recollect  that  I  mean  only  vrith 
regard  to  outward  ap|>earances ;  and  I  should  pre- 
mime  that  t^te-d-t4tes  with  the  pretty  men  might  be 
00Dtnvc<l  and  brought  about  in  places  less  public  than 
KeuBington-gardens,  tlie  two  PttrkB,the  high  roads,  or 
the  striHitfi  of  London. 

Having  thus  (combined,  aa  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
havet  the  solid  enjoymenti*  of  vice,  with  the  useful 
appearances  of  virtue,  I  think  myself  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  my  country  in  general,  and  to  that  just 
praise  which  Horace  gives  to  the  Author,  gui  mincuil 
vtile  dulci,  or,  In  Knglish,  who  Joins  the  useful  with 
16  agreeable. 
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Tt  is  a  vulgar  notion,  and  worthy  of  the  vulgar,  for 
it  is  both  false  and  absurd,  that  passionate  people  are 
the  best-natured  people  in  the  world.     They  are  a 
Utile  hasty,  it  w  true;  a  trifle  will  put  them,  in  a  fury  ; 
^cnd,  while  they  are  in  thai  fury,  they  neither  know  nor 
Bt^CTtf  what  th^y  say  or  do  :  but  then,  a«  goon  as  it  is 
"  over,  they  are  eilremely  mrry  and  penitent  for  any  in' 
jwry  or  mischief  they  did.     This  panegyric  of  these 
choleric  good-natured   people,  when  examined   aud 
simpUBcd,  amounts  iu  plain  common  sense  and  Eng- 
lish to  thia :  tliat  they  arc  good-natured  when  they  are 
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not  ill-natured ;  and  that  when,  in  their  fits  of  rage, 
they  have  said  or  done  things  that  have  brought  them 
to  the  gaol  or  the  gallows,  they  are  extremely  sorry  for 
it.  It  is  indeed  highly  probable  that  they  are;  but 
where  is  the  reparation  to  those  whose  reputations, 
limbs,  or  lives,  they  have  either  wounded  or  de- 
stroyed ?  This  concern  eoiues  too  late,  anJ  is  only 
for  themselves.  Self-love  was  the  cause  of  the  injury,^ 
and  is  the  only  motive  of  the  rejwntance. 

Had  these  furious  people  real  good-nature,  their 
first  offence  would  be  their  last,  and  they  would  re- 
solve at  all  events  never  to  relajwie.  The  moment 
they  felt  their  choler  rising,  they  would  enjoin  them- 
selves an  absolute  silence  and  inaction,  and  by  that 
sudden  check  rather  expose  themselves  to  a  momen- 
tary ridicule,  which,  by  the  way,  would  be  followed  by 
universal  upplau^c,  than  run  the  least  risk  of  being 
irreparably  mischievous. 

I  know  it  is  said  in  their  behalf,  that  this  impulse 
to  wrath  is  coiistitutioually  so  sudden  and  so  strong, 
that  they  cannot  stifle  it,  even  in  its  birtli :  but  ex]>e- 
rience  shews  us,  that  this  allegation  is  notoriously 
ialse;  for  we  daily  observe  that  these  stormy  persons 
both  can  and  do  lay  those  gusts  of  passion,  when  awed 
by  re8|>ect,  restrained  by  interest,  or  intimidated  byj 
fear.  The  most  outrageous  furioso  does  not  give 
loose  to  his  anger  in  presence  of  bis  Sovereign,  or  his 
mistress;  nor  the  expectant  heir  in  presence  of  the 
peevish  dotard  from  whom  he  hopes  for  an  inheri- 
tance. The  soliciting  courtier,  though  |>erhap8  under 
the  strongest  provocations  from  unjust  delays  and 
broken  promises,  calmly  swallows  his  unavailing 
wrath,  disguises  it  even  under  smiles,  and  gently  waits 
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more  favourable  momeuta :  nor  does  the  criminal 
\y  in  a  pnsaion  at  liis  judge  or  his  jury. 

There  is  theu  but  one  solid  excuse  to  be  alleged  in 
iTOor  of  these  people;  and,  if  they  will  frankly  urge 
it,  I  will  candidly  admit  it,  because  it  points  out  ita 
)wn  remedy.  I  racan,  let  them  fairly  cjanfess  Uiem- 
elvcs  Iliad,  aa  tliey  most  unquestionably  ara ;  for 
what  plea  can  those  that  are  frantic  ten  times  a-day, 
bring  against  shaving,  bleeding,  and  a  dark  room, 
when  so  many  much  more  liarmleRB  madmen  are  con- 
fined iu  their  cells  at  Bedlam,  for  being  niiul  only 
once  in  a  moon?  Nay,  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
late  ingenious  Doctor  Monro,  that  such  of  his  patients 
who  are  really  of  a  good-natured  disposition,  and  who, 
in  their  lucid  intervals,  were  allowed  the  liberty  of 
walking  about  the  hospital,  would  frequently,  when 
they  found  the  previous  symptoms  of  tiieir  returning 
madnes8,  voluntarily  apply  for  confinement,  conscious 
of  the  mischief  which  they  might  possibly  do  if  at 
liberty.  If  those  who  pretend  not  to  be  mad,  but 
who  really  are  so,  had  the  same  fund  of  good-nature, 
they  would  make  the  same  application  to  their  friends, 
if  they  have  any. 

There  is  iu  the  Menagiana  a  very  pretty  story  of 

^pnc  of  these  angry  gentlemen,  which  sets  tlieir  ex- 

^Kmvagaiicy  iu  a  very  ridiculous  light. 

^P   Two  gentlemen  were  riding  together,  one  of  whom, 

"who  was  a  choleric  one,  happened  to  be  mounted  on 
a  high-mettled  horse.  The  horse  grew  a  little  trouble- 
some, at  which  the  rider  grew  very  angry,  and  whipped 
and  spurred  him  witlt  great  fury,  to  wliich  the  horse, 
almost  as  wrong-headed  as  liis  master,  replied  with 
kicking  and  plunging.      The  companion,  concerned 
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for  tlie  danger,  and  aslianM^tl  of  the  folly  of  Lis  friend, 
8^d  to  liira  coolly,  "  Be  quiet,  be  quiet,  and  show 
"yoaraelf  the  wiser  of  the  two." 

This  9on  of  madness,  for  I  will  call  it  by  no  other 
name,  Bows  from  various  caused,  of  which  I  shall  now 
eoiimcratc  the  mo«t  general. 

Light  unballasted  beads  are  very  apt  to  be  overset 
by  every  gust,  or  even  breeze  of  passion  ;  they  appre- 
ciate things  wrong,  and  think  everything  of  impor- 
tance, but  wiiat  really  is  so:  hence  those  frequent  and 
sudden  transitions  from  silly  joy  to  sillier  anger,  ac- 
cording as  tlie  present  silly  humour  is  gratiGetl  or 
thwarted.  This  is  the  never-failing  characteristic  of 
the  uneducated  vulgar,  who  oflen  in  the  same  half- 
hour  fight  with  fury,  and  shake  hands  with  afTection. 
Such  lieads  give  themselves  no  time  to  reason,  and,  if 
you  attempt  to  reiuson  with  them,  they  tliink  you  rally 
them,  and  resent  the  affront.  They  are,  in  short, 
overgrown  chihlren,  and  continue  so  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced ago.  Fur  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate,  what 
some  ill-bred  authors  have  bluntly  asserted,  that  this 
is  in  general  the  case  of  the  fairest  piirtof  our  species, 
whose  great  vivacity  does  not  always  allow  them  time 
to  reason  con8Ct|uentially,  but  iiurries  them  into  testi- 
nesH  upon  the  least  opposition  to  their  will.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  with  all  the  partiality  which  I  have  for 
thera,  and  nobody  can  have  more  than  I  have,  I  must 
confess,  tliat  in  all  their  debates,  I  have  much  more 
admired  the  copiousness  of  their  rhetoric,  than  the 
oonclusi veneris  of  their  logic. 

People  of  strong  animal  spirits,  warm  constitutions, 
and  a  cold  genius,  a  most  unfortunate  and  ridiculous, 
though  common  compound,  are  most  irascible  animals. 
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and  very  Jaugerous  iti  tlieir  wrath.  They  are  activej 
puzzlii)<;,  blundering,  and  petulantly  enterprising  and  1 
persevering.  They  are  impatient  of  the  least  contra-  ■ 
diction,  liaving  neither  arguments  n<)r  wor<ls  to  reply 
with  ;  and  the  animal  part  of  their  composition  bursts 
out  into  furious  explosions,  which  have  often  miB- 
chievoua  consequences.  Nothing  is  too  outrageous  or 
criminal  for  them  to  t^ay  or  do  in  theHe  fits ;  but  o-s  the 
beginning  of  their  frenzy  is  easily  discoverable  by 
their  glaring  eyes,  inflamed  countenances,  and  rapid 
motions,  the  company,  ns  conservators  of  the  peace, 
which,  by  the  way,  every  man  is  till  the  authority  of 
a  magistrate  can  be  procured,  should  forcibly  seize 
these  madmen,  and  confine  them  in  tlie  meantime  in 
some  dark  closet,  vault,  or  coal-hole. 

Men  of  nice  honour,  without  one  grain  of  common 
houeflty,  for  such  there  are,  are  wonderfully  cximbus- 
tible.  The  honourable  is  to  support  and  protect  the 
dishonest  part  of  their  character.  The  consciousness 
of  tiieir  guilt  makes  them  both  sore  and  jealous. 

There  is  another  and  very  irascible  sort  of  human 
animals,  whose  mjuluess  proceeds  from  pride.  These 
are  generally  the  people,  who,  having  juat  fortunes 
sufficient  to  live  idle,  and  useless  to  society,  create 
themsc'lves  gentlemen,  and  are  scrupulously  tender  of 
the  rank  and  dignity  which  they  have  not.  They 
re<|uire  the  more  respect,  from  being  conscious  that 
they  have  no  right  to  any.  They  construe  everything 
into  a  slight,  ask  explanations  wit})  heat,  and  mis- 
understand them  with  fury.  "  Who  are  you?  What 
"are  you?  Do  you  know  who  you  speak  to?  I  will 
"  teach  you  to  be  silent  to  a  gentleman,"  are  their 
daily  idioms  of   speech,   which   frequently  end 
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assault  and  battery,  to  the  great  emolument  of  the 
Kound-liouse  and  Crown-office. 

I  hiive  known  many  young  fellows,  who,  at  their 
fir^t  setting  out  into  the  world,  or  in  the  army,  hare 
siinulatc<l  a  passion  which  they  did  not  feel,  merely  as 
au  iiidicaliou  of  spirit,  which  word  is  falHcly  looked 
upon  as  synonymous  with  courage.  They  dress  and 
look  fierce,  swear  eDormouuly^  and  rage  furiously, 
seduced  by  that  popular  word,  «/>irtV.  But  I  beg  leave 
to  inform  tlic-sc  mistaken  young  gentlemen,  wltoee 
error  I  compassionate,  that  the  true  spirit  of  n  rationaj 
being  conaiats  in  cool  and  steady  resolution,  which  can 
only  be  the  result  of  rcflection  and  virtue. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  own,  that  there  b 
not  a  more  irritable  part  of  the  species,  tlian  my 
brother  authors.  Criticism,  censure,  or  even  the 
slightest  disapprobation  of  their  immortal  works, 
excite  their  most  furious  indignation.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, thtit  they  exjiress  their  rcHentment  in  a  [nanner 
less  dangerous  both  to  others  and  to  themselvea 
Like  incensed  porcupines,  they  dart  their  quills  at  the 
objects  of  their  wrath.  The  wounds  given  by  these 
shafb  are  not  mortal,  and  only  painful  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  from  whence  tliey  fly.  Those  which 
are  discharged,  as  by  much  the  greatest  tiumbera  are, 
from  great  heights,  such  as  garrets  or  four-pair-of- 
slairs  rooms,  are  puffed  away  by  the  wind,  and  never 
hit  the  mark ;  but  t]io«e  which  are  let  off  from  a  first 
or  second  floor,  are  apt  to  occasion  a  little  smarting, 
and  sometimes  festering,  especially  if  the  pur^ 
wounded  be  unsound. 

Our  Gkbat  Cbeatob  has  wisely  given  us  piissions, 
to  rouse  us  into  action,  and  to  engage  our  grattUi<le  to 
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M^^y  the  pleasures  they  procure  us;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  has  kindly  given  us  rcasou  sufficient,  if 
wo  will  but  give  timt  reunon  fair  play,  to  cuulrol  those 
possioDB ;  and  has  delegated  authority  to  eay  to  them, 
aa  he  said  to  the  waters,  "  thus  far  shall  ye  go,  and  no 
farther."  The  angry  man  is  his  own  scvei-est  tor- 
mentor; his  breast  knows  no  peace,  while  Jiis  raging 
passions  are  restrained  by  no  sense  of  either  religious 
or  moral  <]uties.  What  would  be  his  case,  if  his  un- 
forgiving example,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression, 
were  followed  by  his  all-mebciful  Hakeb,  wlioee 
forgiveness  he  can  only  hope  for,  in  pro|»rtion  as  he 
himself  forgives  and  loves  his  fellow-creatures ! 
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If  we  give  credit  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  or  even  to 
the  assertions  of  some  reputable  authors,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  poor  human  nature  was  not  originally 
formed  for  keepitig:evcry  age  has  degenerated  ;  and, 
from  the  fall  of  theTirat  man,  my"unfortunate  ances- 
tor, our  species  has  been  tumbling  on,  century  by  cen- 
tury, from  bad  to  worse,  for  about  six  thousand  years. 

Considering  tliis  progressive  state  of  deterioration, 
it  is  a  very  great  mercy  that  things  are  no  worse  with 
lia  at  present ;  since,  geometrically  spt^jiking,  the  human 
ought  by  this  time  to  have  sunk  infinitely  below  the 
brute  and  the  vegetable  species,  which  are  neither  of 
thcfif  yupposed  to  have  dwindled  or  degenerated  con- 
Biderably,  except  in  a  very  few  instances :  for  ITmust 
be  owned  tliat  our  modern  oaks  are  inferior  to  tliose  oC 
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JiQdgs^  our  breed  of  horses  to  that  of  the  Cental 
ftnd  our  breed  of  Towls  to  that  of  tbe^Flia'iiixcs. 

Bat  w  fcliis  "really  the  case?  Certainly  "not.  It  is 
only  one  of  tlioec  many  errors  ivlucli  sro  urtfully 
scattered  by  the  designs  of  a  few,  aiul  blindly  adopt©! 
by  tbe  ignorance  and  folly  of  the  miiny.  Tbo  moving 
exclamations  of — these  sad  time*  !  IhU  deyeiivrate  age  ! 
the  affecting  lamentations  over  declining  virtite  and 
iriumphmit  vice,  and  the  tender  and  Roal  farewell 
bidtleu  every  day  to  unrewarded  and  discouraged  pub- 
lic Bpirit,  arts,  and  gcicnccs,  tire  the  common -place 
topics  of  the  ]>nde,  the  envy,  and  the  maliguity,  of 
tbe  human  heart,  that  can  more  easily  forgive-,  and 
even  commend,  antiquated  and  remote,  than  L»ear  co- 
tempoi'ury  and  contiguou.s,  merit.  Men  of  these  mean 
sentiments  have  always  licea  the  satirists  of  their  own, 
and  the  panegyrists  of  former  times.  They  give  this 
tone,  which  fools,  like  birds  in  the  dark,  catdi  by  ear, 
and  whistle  all  day  long. 

As  it  has  constantly  been  my  endeavour  to  root  out, 
if  I  could,  or  if  I  could  not,  to  expose,  the  vices  of  , 
the  human  betirt,  it  shall  be  the  object  of  this  dayV  I 
{>aper  to  examine  this  strange  inverted  entail  of  virtue 
and  merit  upwards,  according  to  priority  of  birth,  and 
seniority  of  age.  I  shall  ]>rovc  it  to  he  forged,  and, 
consequently,  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
whatsoever.  ^^H 

If  I  loved  to  jingle,  I  would  sny  that  hamaa  ol^^^ 
ture  has  always  _be^u  invariably  the  same,  though 
always  varying ;  tliat  is,  the  sajne  in  aubBta.nce|  but 
, varying  in  forms  and  modes,  from  many  ooucnrreut 
causes^  of  whicti  perhape  we  know  but  few.  ^Clim^te^ 
lucatiou,  accidents,  severally  contribute  to  change 
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those  raoJca;  but  in  all  cliinateu,  auU  iu  all  ages,  ne 
discover  tlirougli  them  the  Bume  passions,  afTcctions, 
and  appetites,  aud  the  same  degree  of  virtues  and 
rices. 

Tliis  being  unquestionably  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
which  it  would  be  endle^  to  bring  inKtunces  to  prove, 
roD)  the  histories  of  all  times  aud  of  all  nations,  I 
hall,  by  way  of  warning  to  the  incautious,  and  of  re- 
proof to  the  desiguiug,  proceed  to  explain  the  reasons, 
which  I  have  but  just   hinted  at  above,  why  the 
human   nature  of   the  time  being  bos  always  been 
I     reckoned  the  worst  and  most  degenerate. 

Autlxirt;,  especially  p(K't«,  though  gre»t  men,  are, 
^alas  I  but  men ;  and,  like  other  men,  subject  to  the 
^■reaknesses  of  human  nature,  though,  perhaps,  in  a 
^pess  degree:   but  it  is,  however,  ceitain   that  their 
^breasts  ai-e  not  absolutely  strangers  to  the  passions  of 
P^ealousy,  j)ride,  and  envy.     Hence  it  is  that  they  are 
very  ai)t  to  measure  merit  by  the  century,  to  love  dead 
authors  better  than  living  ones,  and  to  love  them  the 
better,  the  longer  they  have  Ixsjn  dead.     The  Augus- 
^^n  age  is  therefore  their  favourite  aera,  being  ut  least 
^pcvcnloen  huudred  years  distant  from  the  present. 
That  Emperor  was  not  only  u  judge  of  wit,  but,  for 
an  Emprror,  a  tolerable  performer  too;  and  Micccnas, 
L^is  iirst  Minister,  was  b4)tli  a  patron  aud  a  poet:  he 
^Bkot  only  encouraged  aud  ]>rotuctL'd,  but  fed  and  fat- 
tened men  of  wit  at  his  own  table,  as  appears  from 
Horace:  no  small  encouragement  for  panegyric.  Those 
were  times  indeed  for  geiiiua  U)  display  itself!     It  was 
^Jionoured,  tasted,  and  rewarde<l.     But  now —  0  /ewi- 
Wgiora/     0  •mores/     One  must,  however,  do  justice  to 
'     the  authors  who  thus  declaim  against  their  own  times, 
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by  acknow1e<lgin^  that  they  are  Beldom  the  aggresBoi 
their  owd  times  hare  commouly  beguu  with  them.    Il 
is  their  resentment,  not  their  judgment,  if  they  have 
any,  that  speaks  this  language.     Anger  and  despair 
make  them  enileavour  to  lower  that  merit,  which,  till  ^1 
brought  very  low,  indeed,  they  are  consciuua  they^B 
cannot  etjual.  i| 

There  is  another  and  more  numerous  set  of  mnch  H 
greater  men,  who  still  more  loudly  complain  of  the 
ignorance,  the  corruption,  and  the  degeneracy,  of  the 
present  age.     These  are  the  consummate  yohmtcer, 
but  unregarded  and  unrewarded  politicians,  who,  at  a 
modest  computation,  amount  to  at  least  three  millions 
of  souls  in  this  political  country,  and  who  are  all  of 
them  botli  able  and  willing  to  steer  the  great  veeeel  o 
the  state,  and  to  take  tipon  themselves  the  whole  load 
,of  business,  and  builhen  of  employments^  fur  tlie  ser- 
I  vice  of  their  dear  country.    Tlie  administration  for 
the  time  being  is  always  the  worst,  the  meat  incupatile, 
the  most  corrupt,  that  ever  was,  and  negligent  of 
I  everything  but  their  own  interest.      Where  are  ru>v. 
your  Cecils,  and  your  \]^Uh\gham8 1    Those  who  ask 
jthat  question  could  answer  it,  if  they  would  speak 
loot,  TkeiuselveR:  for  they  ai-e  all  that,  and  moro  too, 
/     I  stept  the  other  day,  in  order  only  to  inquire  how 
my  poor  country  did,  into  a  confec-houee,  that  is,  with- 
out dispute,  the  seat  of  the  soundest  politics  in  this 
great  metropolis,  and  sat  myself  down  within  ear-shot 
of  the  princi|)al  council-table.     Fortunately  for  me, 
the  president,  a  person  of  age,  dignity,  and  becoming 
gravity,  had  just  begun  to  speak.     Hcstittcd,  with  in- 
finite jKirspicuity  and  knowledge,  tlie  present  state  of 
affairs  in  other  countries,  and  the  lamoutahio  situattoa 
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[ir  own.  He  trace<l  with  liis  finger  upon  the 
table,  by  tlie  help  of  some  coffee  wliich  he  had  spilt  in 
the  warmtli  of  liin  exordium,  tlie  whole  coiiree  of  the 
Obio»  and  the  boundaries  of  the  Kussisn,  Prussian, 
Austrian,  and  Saxon  dominions;  foresaw  a  long  and 
bloody  war  upon  the  Continent,  calculated  tbeBupplies 
necessary  for  carrying  it  on,  and  pointed  out  tlie  best 
methods  of  raising  them,  which,  for  tliat  very  rea-son, 
he  intiumted,  would  not  be  pursued.  He  wound  up 
his  discourse  with  a  moat  patlietic  peroration,  which 
he  concluded  with  saying,  ThinyB  were  not  carried  07i 
in  thU  manner  in  Qu^eii  EUzahelKs  days;  the  public 
was  considered,  and  able  men.  were  cojxmited  and  em- 

\pioyed.  Those  were  days/  "Aye,  sir,  and  nighta 
"too,  I  presume,"  said  a  young  fellow  who  stootl  near 
him,  "  S4)mc  longer  and  some  sliorter,  according  lo  the 
"  rariatious  of  the  seasons ;  pretty  much  like  ours." 
r.  Pi-esidetit  was  a  little  surprige<i  at  the  suddenness 

"knd  pertness  of  this  interruption ;  but,  recomjiosing 
himself,  answered  with  that  cool  contempt  that  be- 
comes a  great  man,  "  J  did  not  mean  astronomical 
"days,  but  itolitical  ones."  The  young  fellow  replied, 
"0  then,  sir,  T  am  your  servant,"  and  went  off  in  a 
lauglt. 

Thus  informed  and  ediUed,  1  went  off  too,  bat  could 
not  help  reflecting  in  my  way  upon  the  singular  ill- 
luck  of  this  my  dear  country,  which  as  long  as  ever 
I  remember  it,  and  as  far  back  as  I  have  read,  has 
always  been  governed  by  the  only  two  or  three  j>eople, 
out  of  two  or  three  millions,  totally  incapable  of  gov- 
erning, and  unfit  to  be  trusted.  But  these  reflections 
were  soon  interrupted  by  numbers  of  people,  whom  I 
observed  crowding  into  a  public-house.     Among  them 
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I  discovered  my  vroithy  friend  and  tailor,  Uiat  Indus 
trioiia  mechanic,  Mr.  Regnier.     I  applkni  to  him,  to 
know  the  meaning  of  that  concourse;  to  whicli,  with  j, 
}m  usual  humanity,  lie  answered,  *'  We  are  the  master-  H 
*'  tailors  who  are  to  meet  to-night  to  consider  what  in  ^ 
"to  be  done  about  our  journeymen,  who  iusiilc  and^ 
"impose  upon  us,  to  the  great  Jetrimeut  of  trade."   I^ 
asked  him  whether,  under  his  protection,  I  might  slip  in 
and  hear  their  deliberations?    He  said,  "Yes,  and  wel- 
"  come  i  for  that  they  should  do  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
"of."     I  profited  of  this  permission,  and,  Ibllowing  j 
him  into  the  room,  found  a  considerable  number  ofH 
these  ingenious  artists  assembled,  and  waiting  only 
for  the  arrival  of  my  friend,  who,  it  seems,  wa«  too 
considerable  for  business  to  begin  without  Itim.     Me 
accordingly  took  the  lead,  opened  the  meeling  with  a 
Tery  handsome  ifpeech,  in  whicli  he  gave  many  in- 
stances of  the  insolence,  the  unreasonableness^  and 
the  exorbitant  demands,  of  the  journeymen  tailors^ 
and  concluded  with  observing,  "thai,  if  the  Govern- j 
" ment  minded  anything  now-a-days,  but  themKlv(M,| 
"  such  abuses  would  not  have  been  suffered ;  and,  liad 
"  they  been  but  attempte<l  iu  Queen  Elimbetli's  days, 
"she  would  have  tDorked  them  with  a  witness."     An 
other  orator  then  rose  up  to  speak ;  hut,  as  I  was  su 
that  he  could  say  nothing  better  than  what  had  juat 
fallen  from  my  worthy  friend,  I  stole  ofl'  unobserved.^ 
and  was  pursuing  my  way  home,  when,  in  the  very  next™ 
street,  1  discovered  a  much  greater  number  of  people, 
though  by  tlieir  dress  of  seemingly  inferior  note,  nusli-j 
ing  into  another  public-house.     As  numbers  always 
excite  my  curiosity,  almost  as  much  as  they  do  eac 
other*8  passions,  I  crowded  in  with  them,  in  order 
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iliecovor  the  object  of  this  meeting,  not  without  some 
euspieion  that  this  frequent  senate  might  be  com{}OKe(l 
of  the  journeyraeu  tailors,  ami  convened  iu  op^iosition 
to  that  wliich  I  had  jam  left.  My  suspicion  was  soon 
confirmeil  by  the  eloquence  of  a  journeyman,  a  6n- 
isher,  I  produme,  wlio  expntiutcO,  witlt  equal  warmth 
and  dignity,  ujK>n  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the 
master  tailors,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  thousands  of  poor 
journeymen  and  their  families;  and  concluded  with 
asserting,  "  it  was  a  shame  that  the  Government  and 
"the  Parliament  did  not  take  cure  of  such  abuses; 
"  and  that,  hud  the  master  tailors  done  these  tilings  in 
"Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  she  would  have  ma?lered 
"  tliem  witli  a  vengeance,  so  she  would." 

I  confer  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  singular 
conformity  of  sentiments,  and  almo:jt  of  expressious^ 
of  tlie  master  politicians,  the  master  tailors,  and  tlie 
journeymen  tailors.  I  am  convinced  that  the  two 
latter  really  and  honestly  lielieved  what  they  said;  it 
not  being  in  the  leaist  improbable  that  their  un<ler- 
Biandiugs  should  be  the  dupes  of  their  interests :  but 
I  will  not  so  peremptorily  answer  for  the  interior 
conviction  of  the  political  orator,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  he  seemed  full 
dull  enough  to  be  very  much  in  earnest. 

The  several  scenes  of  this  day  suggested  to  me  when 
I  got  home  various  retlections,  whicli,  jjerhaps,  I  may 
communicate  to  my  readers  in  some  future  pu{>er. 


Tfab  U  the  laatof  Lord  Obestorfield'a  contribotioiui  to  the  World. 
The  paper  itaelf  (baidea  one  World  Extraordinary  by  Uorace  Walpote) 
dowd  with  it*  No.  209,  on  tbe  SUth  of  X>ec«fflb«r  17S6. 
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UPON   THE  CLERGY. 


FBOM  THE  MS.   COLLECTIOy  OF   EVELYK  PHtLIP 
SHIRLEY,    ESQ. 

(Norr  Gnt  prioted.] 

The  Clergy,  in  general,  are  the  commoD  stale  ob-      „ 
jects  of  the  wit  and  humour  of  those  wags  who  have  ■ 

neither.     They  reiiresent  thern  facetiously  as  w ~ 

masters,  drunkards,  and  infidels,  vices  which,  fVotu  the 
common  course  of  their  eduwition,  they  are  much 
freer  from  than  the  Laity  in  general. 

I  consider  them  in  a  very  different  light.  I  respect 
them,  as  in  general  a  !earnc<l  body,  appointed  and 
paid  by  the  Legislature  to  perform  the  functions  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  to  give  public  lectures  of 
religion  and  morality  to  the  Laity. 

I  wish  their  lives  and  examples  gare  them  mora 
inflnenc^e,  but  I  hope,  nay,  I  am  confident,  tljat  the 
Legislature  will  never  give  them  more  jwwer. 

The  characteristic  of  that  body  in  general,  tbe 
spirit  that  animates  it,  is  the  insatiable  greediness  of 
money  and  power.  The  lowness  and  meanncjfit  of 
their  education  quolifie-s  them  admirably  for  tbe  for- 
mer, while  it  totally  difiqualifieB  them  for  the  latter. 
In  power  they  are  always  oppressive,  often  cruel ;  in 
business  they  are  ignorant,  awkward  bunglers,  but 
active  and  busy. 

Archbishop  Laud,  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  Mar- 
tyr and  Confessor  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  and 
who  meant  (if  he  had  any  menning  at  all,  aud  did  not 
act  entirely  from  peasion  and  humour)  to  lie  the  Pope 
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of  it,  WHS  in  greait  measure  the  causu  of  the  Civil  War, 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  weak  but  learned  mau, 
ignorant  In  bugincss,  to  a  degree  of  thinking  himself 
capable  of  conducting  it,  violent,  and  tyrannical.  I 
believe  he  thought  himself  an  honest  man,  and  (such 
is  the  miserable  condition  of  human  nature)  I  can 
conceive  that  be  inhumanely,  but  conscientiuihslj, 
might  cut  off  Prynue's  ears,  and  propose  putting 
Felt<)n  to  torture,  for  the  good  of  the  Cliurch  and  the 
glory  of  God.  He  met  with  a  Priuce  who  doomed  to 
be  made  for  him.  Weak,  warm,  and  superstitious,  he 
was  convinced  of  his  own  Divine  Right,  as  well  as  of 
his  Archbishop's,  and  they  joined  to  establish  absolute 
Hierarchy  in  the  Cliurch,  and  Despotic  Power  in  tlie 
State  (two  most  gross  impositions,  which,  to  the  shame 
and  disgrace  of  human  understandings,  had  been 
reared,  believed,  and  submitted  to  as  Divine  Institu- 
tions for  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries),  but  were  such 
arrant  bunglers  in  the  prosecution  of  their  design, 
Uiat  tliey  both  lost  their  heads  for  it.  The  punish- 
ment, perhaps,  was  too  rigorous,  but  the  example  was 
certainly  of  grcjit  use  to  succeeding  Kings  and  Priests. 
The  Clergy  allege  that  they  claim  Supreme  Power 
only  in  Spiritual  affairs,  by  virtue  of  their  Divine 
commission  to  loosen  and  bind  in  Heaven  and  in  Hell ; 
but  who  does  not  see  that  all  Temporal  Power,  too,  ia 
comprehended  in  that  elaim,  siace  the  generality  of 
mankind  will  be  more  afraid  of  eternal  damnation, 
Ui&n  of  a  Jail  or  a  gibbet.  This  appears  in  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  for  the  Popes  pretended  to  no  other 
power,  and  yet  by  their  excommunications,  anathemas, 
and  interdicts  on  one  hand,  and  their  indulgences  on 
the  other,  they  cozened,  or  bullied,  but  absolutely 
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goverued  the  whole  Christian  world  for  very  many 
oenturieH  together. 

The  Protffitant  Clergy,  it  is  true,  do  not  avowedly 
claim  these  powers  In  the  fullest  extent,  but  then  they 
by  no  means  renounce  them ;  thej"  mince  the  mutter, 
and  will  not  speak  out;  however,  they  exert  their 
power  as  far  as  they  dare  in  tlieir  Spiritual  Courts, 
against  the  moet  ignoi-ant  and  poorest  of  the  [leople. 
They  worry  Quakers  for  non-payment  of  tithes,  and 
fulminate  excommunication  against  tlioese  fornicators 
who  are  either  too  |M)or,  or  too  obstinate  to  conuuule. 

Church-power  has  gradually  declined  ever  since 
the  revival  of  letters,  and  is  now  so  low  all  over 
Kuro])e,  that  even  the  Po|>ea  arc  wise  enough  not  to 
be  saucy.  They  have  of  late  tried  the  remains  of 
their  ex]>iring  jxiwer  in  tJie  realma  of  ignoninoo  and 
bigotry,  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  even  there  it  would 
not  do,  and  tlioeo  two  monarchs,  stupid  and  ignorant, 
as  by  Divine  Hereditary  Right  they  are,  liave  not 
thought  fit  to  submit  their  own  power  to  the  coulrol 
of  the  Spiritual  usuri>ation8  of  the  Popes. 

Tliese  are  by  no  means  times  for  the  Protectant 
Clergy,  either  to  extend,  or  even  to  exert  their  poweia 
If  tliey  can  keep  the  power  they  have,  or  even  the 
appearance  of  it,  they  will  have  good  luck ;  and  I 
would  advise  them  as  tlieir  friend,  wbicli  to  a  certain 
d^ree  I  am,  to  endeavour  honestly  to  increase  their 
influence  over  the  Laity,  by  tlie  exeniplarine«s  of  their 
lives,  and  the  meekness  of  their  behaviour ;  hut  if  they 
will  aim  at  power,  let  tliem  remember  Milo's  ond. 

The  Clergy  complain  that  they  are  sunk  into  con- 
tempt, and  it  is  true;  but  whose  fault  ie  it?  Their 
own.    I  defy  them  to  show  me  a  truly  respectable 
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lergyman  who  is  not  respected.  But  wlien  the 
people  see  t1iot;e  wlio  preacli  a  contempt  of  the  things 
of  this  world  piirauing  them  for  theruMlves  with  the 
most  indefatigable  industry  and  insatiable  greediness, 
darkening  in  crowds  the  Levees  of  Kings  and  Minis- 
ters, and  tliere  as  abjectly  iis  awkwanlly  flattering  (and 
sometioiea  to  a  degi'ee  of  profanation)  riches  and 
power,  in  hopes  of  sharing  them,  can  they  hoj>e,  or 
ought  they,  to  be  respected  ?     Surely  not. 

The  dignified  Clergy,  and  more  particularly  the 
Bisho)i3,  arc  the  chief  cause  of  that  contempt  which 
they  so  grievously  complain  of.  A  Bishop,  who  has 
a  Bishoprick  of  £3000  a-year,  is  more  solicitous  and 
impatient  to  get  translated  to  one  of  a  greater  value, 
than  he  was,  when  a  country-jMirsou,  to  get  a  curacy 
of  thirty  pounds  a-year  added  to  his  living  of  one 
hundred.  He  prostrates  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
Minister,  vows  implicit  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the 

■administration,  and  pawnn  )iis  political  conscicnt^e  for 

HCommendanis  and  Prebends,  till  a  better  Bishoprick 

^teomeB  to  his  share. 

B  If  at  last  they  obtain  some  of  these  overgrown  and 
shamefully  solicite<l  Bishopricks,  do  they  increase  their 
hospitality  or  their  charities?  Very  seldom,  and 
never,  in  proportioti  to  the  increase  of  their  incomes. 
This  was  the  case  of  Chandler,  late  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, who  was  eminently  distinguished  as  the  greatest 
raiser  in  the  kingdom,  and  who,  besides  a  considerable 
sum  which  he  is  8UppoHe<l  to  have  paid  for  his  Bishop- 
rick, left  his  son  un  estate  of  ten  thousand  poun<U 
■-year.  And  Sherlock,  late  Bishop  of  London,  that 
doughty  champion  of  the  Ckiepol,  whose  mysteries  he 
defended,  but  whose  doctrine  of  meekness,  benevo- 
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Icnce,  and  oharity  he  seldom  pracUsecl,  left  above  one 
huudred  aud  tweuLy  Lhou(<aud  ]>ouudB  to  a  uephevr. 
There  are  many  more  instances  of  great  fortaoes 
amassed  by  the  dignified  Clergy,  from  which  one  may 
form  a  true  judgment  of  their  bo;i]>ita1ity  aud  charity; 
and  it  Is  observable,  that  in  all  the  li.st'*  of  charitable 
Bubecriptious  and  donatious,  the  Widow's  Mite  is  even 
intrinsically  heavier  than  the  benefaction  of  n  Right 
Reverend  Fatlxer  in  God. 

Boulter,  the  late  Primate  of  Ireland,  who  gave  in 
his  lifetime  to  all  those  objects  he  could  find  deserving 
of  charity,  and  who  lived  with  abundant  hospitality^ 
nsed  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  that,  he  should  die 
most  scandaUrmly  rich  fur  a  Bishop,  and  left  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  but  left,  it  all  to  charitable  uses,  to 
which  the  hundred  thousand  pouuds  more  which  he 
might  have  died  worth  luid  been  applie<l  in  his  life- 
time. This  saying  of  that  truly  Christian  Prelate, 
miglii  with  much  more  propriety  lie  written  in  great 
letters  over  the  doors  of  most  of  our  Bishops. 

Such  is,  in  general,  I  do  not  say  without  exception, 
the  characteristic  of  our  dignified  Clergy,  aud  yet  they 
complain  of  the  disregard  and  contempt  which  they 
meet  with  from  the  Ljiity.  Let  them  ask  their  own 
consciences  if  they  de-serve  better.  Was  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  was  Hough,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  Ben- 
son, Bishop  of  Gloucester,  ever  disregarded  or  con- 
temned? No,  they  were  universally  loved  and  re- 
spected, and  almoal  adored  by  those  who  saw  their 
virtues  nearer. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  thought,  by  what  goes  before,  to 
bear  harti  upon  the  Clerg}'.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  mean 
to  reflect  upon  that  body  in  general.     That  is  unjust 
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with  regard  to  all  societies  and  bodies  of  men.  but  I 
mean  only  to  point  out  to  them  what  methods  they 
should  pursue,  and  what  methods  they  should  avoid, 
in  order  to  be  esteemed  and  respected,  as  I  sincerely 
wish  they  may  be.  I^et  the  examples  of  their  lives 
make  up  to  them,  by  a  just  influence  over  the  minds 
of  the  Laity,  that  power  which,  I  will  say,  they  have 
justly  lost  over  their  persons,  and  which  I  will  venture 
to  foretell  that  they  never  will  recover. 


DETACHED  THOUGHTS. 

FROM   THE  HB.   IN  THE   POSSESSION   OF   EVELYN 
PHILIP  SHTKLEY,   ESQ. 

(Now  flret  printed.) 

Men  who  converse  only  with  women  are  frivolous 
effeminate  puppies,  and  those  who  never  converse  with 
them  are  bears. 


The  desire  of  being  pleased  is  universal.     The  de- 
sire of  pleasing  should  be  so  too. 


Misers  are  not  so  much  blamed  for  being  misers  as 
envied  for  being  rich. 

I  equally  wonder  at  Ministers  for  being  no  worse, 
or  for  being  no  better,  than  they  commonly  are. 


By  the  daily  embraces  you  see  at  Courts,  you  would 
think  them  the  temples  of  friendship ;  but  could  these 
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embraces  reciprocally  stifle,  you  would  soon  see  the 
contrary. 

Dissimulation,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  as  necessary  in 
business  as  clothes  are  in  the  common  intercourse  of 
life ;  and  a  man  would  be  as  imprudent  who  should 
exhibit  his  inside  naked,  as  he  would  be  indecent  if  he 
produced  his  outside  so. 


Dissimulatiou  is  a  degree  of  a  lie,  but  a  very  neces- 
sary and  innocent  one,  if  only  defensively  and  not 
offensively  used.  It  is  a  shield  to  be  held  up  against 
the  cunning  and  the  petulant. 


Marriage  is  the  cure  of  love,  and  friendship  the 
cure  of  marriage. 

Hymen  comes  whenever  he  is  called,  but  love  only 
when  he  pleases. 

Laziness  is  the  rest  of  the  mind. 


If  Kings  were  educated  like  other  men,  probably 
they  would  be  like  other  men  ;  but  they  are  not  edu- 
cated like  other  men. — I  suppress  the  conclusion  of 
my  syllogism. 

An  abject  flatterer  has  a  worse  opinion  of  others, 
and,  if  possible,  of  himself,  than  he  ought  to  have. 


Courtiers  are  unjustly  supposed  to  be  falser  than 
other  people.  It  is  their  good-breeding  that  makes 
their  falsehood  more  shining. 
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woman  will  be  implicitly  governed  by  the  man 

rbom  she  is  in  love  with,  but  will  not  be  directed  by 

the  man  whom  she  esteems  the  most.     The  former  ia 

the  resuh  of  passion  which  is  her  character ;  the  latter 

nisi  be  the  effect  of  reasooingf  which  is  by  no  means 

"of  the  femiaine  gender. 


The  best  moral  virtues  are  those  of  which  the  vulgar 
i,  perhajw,  the  best  judges. 


With  siibmisRion  to  my  Lord  Rochester,  God  made 
3dington  the  coxcomb  he  is;  mere  human  means 
)uld  never  have  brought  it  about  He  is  ii  coxcomb 
Buperior  to  his  parts,  though  his  \tatts  are  euperior  to 
almost  anybody's.  He  is  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  bwuity  of  his  person  which  cannot  be  worse  than 
it  is  without  deformity.  His  distinguished  awkward- 
neas  he  mistakes  for  a  peculiar  gracefulness.  He 
thinks  himself  suc^cessful  with  women,  though  he  has 

never  been  tolerated   by  any,  except  the  w he 

keeps,  and  the  wife  he  married.  He  talks  of  his 
ancestors,  though  no  mortal  knows  that  he  had  even 
a  father.  And  what  is  difficult  for  him  to  do,  he 
even  overrates  his  own  parte.  Common  coxcombs 
hope  to  impose  upon  others,  more  than  they  impose 
ywn  ibemsclvtffl ;  Dodiugton  is  sincere,  nay,  mwl- 
»te;  for  he  thinks  still  ten  times  better  of  himself 
he  owns.     Blest  coxcomb  I 
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DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  HORACE  AND  DR 
BENTLEY. 

FKOM   THE   MS.   COLLECTION   OP   EVELTN    PHILIP 
8HIBLET,   I»Q. 

(Xov  first  prioted.) 

Bentley. — Horace,  Horace,  where  are  you  running 
so  fast? 

Hob  ACE. — From  you. 

Bentley. — I  have  been  looking  for  you  ever  since 
I  came  here. 

HoBA.cE. — And  I  have  been  avoiding  you  just  as 
long. 

Bentley. — Prithee,  why  so  ? 

HoBACE. — To  be  plain  with  you,  I  never  liked 
critics,  commentators  and  emendators,  who,  under 
pretence  of  restoring  and  correcting  the  works  of  an 
author,  make  him  say  just  what  they  please.  I  have 
been  so  plagued  since  I  came  here  by  the  Lambi- 
nuses,  the  Torrenhuses,  and  a  thousand  more  of  that 
tribe,  that  I  dreaded  the  questions  and  importunities 
of  the  great  Bentl&vus  Oriiicotatos. 

Bentley. — Whatever  you  may  think  of  that  tribe, 
as  you  call  them,  it  was  well  for  you  that  I  was  one  of 
them.  For  you  was  never  understood  till  I  restored, 
corrected,  and  explained  you.  I  was  the  first  who 
discovered  and  gave  your  true  meaning. 

Horace. — Your  own  rather,  which  you  peremp- 
torily asserted  was  mine,  or  if  not,  ought  to  have  been 
mine. 
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Benti.ev. — True.     And   is  not  that  a  proof  of 
friendship? 

Horace. — Or  of  vanity,  which  my  vnnity  does  not 
link  itself  obliged  to  you  for.     Do  not  you  know- 
that  we  poets  arc  the  most  jealous  and  irritable  npecics 
of  the  whole  creation  ?    To  help  is  to  ofieud  us,  as  it 
■intiniat«s  a  defect.     But  who  can  bear  a  commentator, 
^■prfao,  at  eighteen  hundred  years'  distance,  will  exjdnin 
^Bur  meaning  without  undei-stauding  our  language? 
^H    Bi^NTLEY. — Do  you  mean  Latin  ? 
^P    Horace.- — Yen.      Latin.      Tliat    very    Augustan 
^Xjatin,  which  you  talk  so  much  and  know  so  little  of. 
^m     Bentley. — I^oh  De&m  atque  hominum  jideil  Not 
^Behow  Latin!     I  hardly  know  anything  else.     I  ^1- 
dom  read,  spoke,  or  writ  any  other  language.    I  never 
^Het  myself  down  to  the  vernacular,  but  upon  the  ut- 
Hmoet  necessity,  when  I  was  obliged  to  converse  with 
"the  illiterate.     I  sung  your  odes;  I  quoted  you  upon 
all  oocasions ;  and  I  boldly  asserted  tliat  there  never 
was,  never  would  be,  nor  ever  could  be,  so  great  a 
Mboet  as  yourself,  when  rightly  understood. 
^M    Horace. — You  did  me  too  much  honour.     But  still 
HI  affirm  that  you  eouUl  not  understand  my  language ; 
I  mean  so  far  as  to  Judge  of,  or  to  feel,  the  elegancy 
and  delicacy  of  poetical  compositions,  whose   merit 
often  turns,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  happy  choice 
of  words,  and  n  certain  Jinegse  of  ox])ression.     Thia 
y    consideration  has  often  made  me  wonder  at  many  of 
^wou  moderns,  who,  professing  youn^lves  idolaters  of 
^pi8  ancients,  will  not  imitate  U8,  at  least  iu  writing  in 
'your  own  language.     Ovid,  Virgil,  and  I  were  never 
absurd  enough  to  write  in  Greek,  though  we  under* 
stood  it  better  than   you  could  poeslbly  understand 
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Latin ;  for,  in  our  time,  it  was  a  living  lanf^iage,  and 
Rome  8warmc<i  with  Greeks.  Homer,  Soplmcleis  and 
Kuripides  never  tliouglit  of  writing  in  Egyptian  or 
Persion,  and  for  this  plain  reason,  I  presume,  that  no 
man,  who  can  write  at  all,  can  write  in  any  language 
so  well  88  in  his  own.  And  no  man  who  could  write 
well  ever  wrote  in  any  otlier  than  his  own. 

Bentlet. — I  can  tell  you  that  we  have  Iiad  excel* 
tent  Latin  poets;  and,  at  this  time,  in  aU  our  gre^t 
acho^ils,  youtli  la  hardly  taught  anything,  but  to  make 
Latin  and  Greek  versea.  ^ 

Horace. — Then  their  time  ia  very  ill  employed.    iH^ 
have  read  some  of  your  modern  perfurmanced  of  that 
kind,  by  which  I  have  discovered  that  your  purest 
Latin  diction,  as  you  call  it,  is  only  a  classical  cloak  of 
patch-work,  bungled  up  of  the  remtiauta  and  abredii 
of  us  ancient  authors  to   cover  your   indigence  of 
thought  and  want  of  imagination.      In   sliort,  tnteflj 
geniuses  of  all  nations  write  in  their  own  language,  ^^ 
and  true  pedaut£  In  Latin. 

Bentlet. — 1  will  maintain  that  I  writ  the  true 
Ciceronian  Latin. 

Horace. — You  will  give  me  leave  to  <loubt  of  that, 
for  1  understood  Cicero's  Latin  perfectly  well,  and  do 
not  undei-Htand  one-half  of  yours;  from  whence  I 
conclude  that  you  did  not  understand  above  one-half 
of  ours.  And,  indeed,  how  should  you  ?  For,  Dot  to 
mention  the  changes,  which  a  long  suoceaion  of  tini« 
inevitably  occasions  lu  all  languages,  ours  was  abso- 
lutely lost  for  many  centuries,  excepting  some  scrapa 
of  it,  which  were  iU-prcserved,  corrupted,  and  even 
rhymed  in  the  cells  of  some  monks,  who  added  bar* 
barism  to  barbarism. 
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Benti-ey. — But  we  have  recovered  the  original 
maDuscripts  of  you  and  your  bist  cotemporary  au- 
thura. 

HoKACE. — Not  so  fast,  good  doctor.  You  have 
recovere{l,  aa  I  am  informed,  several  aDcient  manu- 
scripts, but  none  so  ancient  as  the  originals,  by  six  or 
seven  hundred  years.  And  those  you  rather  guessed 
at  than  understood ;  else  why  so  many  various  read- 
ings, and  such  disagreement  among  you  commenta- 
tors? Be}^il]es  they  are  all  writ  in  coutinuity  without 
any  intervals  of  words,  sto[«,  or  periods ;  so  tliat  the 
reader  may,  to  a  great  degree,  make  what  he  pleases 
of  what  he  reads.  These  manuscripbt  too  are  but 
copies  of  copies,  of  copies,  of  copies  transcribed  by 
ignorant,  nepiligent,  or  unfaithful  copyora,  and  are  no 
more  like  tlie  originals  than  Alexander's  picture, 
drawn  by  AjwUes,  and  transmitted  down  from  copy 
to  co{>y  for  above  twenty  centuries,  would  be  like  that 
hero.  In  short,  till  you  moderns  can  receive  and 
converse  with,  some  of  my  cotomporaries  who  spoke 
and  wrote  our  language  correctly  and  elegantly,  you 
can  never  thoroughly  understand  the  full  extent, 
energy,  and  delicacy  of  it. 

Bextley. — But  how  should  your  works  have  been 
80  universally  admired,  if  they  had  not  been  under- 
Wood? 

Horace. — Perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  as  many 
other  works  have  been ;  and  partly  irom  the  modern 
afiecLalion  of  learning.  As  for  your  compliments,  T 
will  tell  you  frankly  and  impartially  my  opinion  of 
my  own  works,  now  that  all  human  and  even  poetical 
vanity  is  extinguished  in  me.  I  do  not  think  they 
deserve  that  indiscriminate  adoration  whicli  you  mod- 
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ems  pay  tliem,  partly  from  pedantry,  luit  much  more" 
from  your  jealousy  and  esivy  of  your  best  ootempo* 
rary  authoi-s.  Some,  I  think,  had  intrinsic,  othert! 
only  local  and  temporary  merit,  depending  upon 
events,  secret  liistory  and  particular  characterei,  well 
known  in  my  time,  but  which,  uk  it  is  Iraposaible  you 
can  know,  it,  is  impuseible  you  can  ta»te.  And  inauy 
were  writ  more  to  please  my  [matrons  than  myself,  and 
those,  thougii  not  my  best,  turned  to  my  best  aocounU 
I  knew  my  men. 

Bkntley. — But  Auguflius  and  l^ffcocnas  were  men 
of  wit  and  taste. 

HoiucE. — No  doubt  of  it.  The  one  governed  the 
world,  and  tlie  other  was  his  first  Minister;  and, 
consequently  often  governed  him.  Would  anybody 
question  their  wit  and  tjiste  ? 

Bentley. — Your  answer  seems  to  intimate  some 
doubt  of  them  at  least. 

Horace. — I  shall  explain  myself  no  further.  If 
they  had  wit  the  praise  I  gave  them  was  just,  and  if 
they  hud  not,  the  flattery  was  prudenL  When  Jlat- 
tering  the  masters  of  the  world  upon  an  innocent 
vanity  can  put  thera  in  good  humour,  that  flattery  Is 
for  the  benefit  of  society — is  meritorious,  not  meau. 
The  passions  are  in  a  grand  alliance  against  virtue; 
but  fortunately,  like  other  allies,  they  arc  oflten  oi 
variance  among  themselves.  Then  virtue  should  avail 
itself  of  their  disagreement,  and  treat  separately  with 
the  most  powerful  one,  which  is  commonly  Vanity, 
and  may  have  some  chance  of  prevailing  over  the 
rest.  By  this  art  I  got  into  the  favour  and  even  the 
familiarity  of  my  two  patrons,  which,  hesitles  a  good 
pension  and  a  good  table,  procured  me,  in  the  opinion 
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)f  the  public,  llie  reputation  of  having  influence  at 
Court,  and  of  being  oonnected  lu  state  aifairs ;  a  rep- 
utation which,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  flattering  to 
a  poet. 

Bentley. — By  the  way,  have  you  ever  read  my 
^edition  of  your  works  ? 

B    Horace. — I  have  looked  over  it  but  cursorily ;  it 
■was  aliown  me  by  several  motst  erudite  English,  Dutch, 
and  German  commentators,  who,  though  they  differed 
^^n  everything  else,  agreed  in  condemning  it. 
P     Bentlby. — Ignomnt    envious    blockheads !      But 

what  do  you  say  to  it  yourself? 
K  HoEACK. — As  I  told  you  before,  I  could  not  under- 
^Btand  above  half  of  it ;  but  in  what  I  did  understand, 
^there  seemed  to  be  some  ingenious  conjectures. 
B  Bentley. — Conjecturcsl  By  Hercules,  notasingle 
one  I  I  do  not  deal  in  conjectures.  1  advance  noth- 
ing but  what  I  demonstrate  to  be  true. 

k  Horace. — There  spoke  the  true  spirit  of  a  com- 
leutator.  I  would,  by  no  means,  discourage  conject- 
rCB;  they  are  a  good  exercise  for  the  human  mind, 
and  often  lead  to  very  useful  discoveriefl.  I  know 
that  men  are  commonly  fonder  of  their  conjectures 
than  they  are  of  their  knowledge,  as  tliinking  lliem 
more  their  own ;  hut  then  those  conjectures  should  be 
accompanied  with  great  modesty  and  some  distrust. 

•     Bentley. — But  I  tell  you  once  more  that  my  con- 
jectures, as  you  call  them,  are  not  conjectures,  but 
,     demonstrations. 

H  Horace. — I  have  long  known  that  men's  ruling 
passion  always  triumphed  over  their  reason,  and  otlen 
survived  it;  hut  till  now  I  never  tliought  that  it  sur- 
red  their  bodies  too.     You  have  undeceived  me: 
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but  let  me  tell  you  at  parting,  that  conjectures  &r« 
generally  the  ofl^pring  of  too  much  vanity,  and  too 
much  leisure,  and  the  parents  of  fknaticiitra  of  all 
kinds.  They  mislead  the  human  mind,  and  bewilder 
it  in  the  wilds  and  wastes  of  fancy.  Tliey  an?  cher- 
ished and  fondled  by  aelf-love  into  so  many  demon- 
strations, for  the  truth  of  which  the  heated  imagina- 
tion of  tlieir  author  would  willingly  not  only  inflict 
but  suffer  martyrdom. 


rHALOQUE  BETWEEN  VILLIERS  DUKE 
OF  BUCKINGHAM  A^D  SIR  JOHN  CUT- 
LER. 

FBOM  THE  MS.  COIXECTIOK  OF  EVELYN  PHXUP 
SHIBLET,  1»Q. 

(Now  Sm  printed.) 

Sib  JoHJf. — Well,  my  Lord,  you  must  now  own 
that  I  was  a  true  prophet ;  for  you  must  remember  I 
oflen  told  you  that,  with  your  unbounded  extravaganoe 
and  proiiision,  you  would  die  in  want 

Duke. — It  is  very  true;  and  you  may  remember 
that  I  as  often  told  you  that  yon  Hved  in  want,  whichf 
in  my  mind,  was  much  worse. 

8iK  Jou!(. — I  denied  myself  nothing  that  I  had  a 
mind  to. 

Duke. — I  believe  so;  for  you  had  a  mind  to  noth- 
ing but  money.  Wherea'9 1  had  a  mind  to  a  thonaand 
things,  and  spent  my  money  to  enjoy  them. 

Siu  John. — How  did  your  Qraoe  ei^oy  the 
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bed  in  the  worst  inn  in  Yorkshire,  where  yon  died? 
At  least  I  died  in  my  own  house. 

Duke. — I  do  not  doubt  it;  for  notliing  could  live 
in  your  house.  We  were  all  of  us  but  travellers  upon 
earth,  as  moralists  assured  us;  so,  provided  we  lived 
at  good  inns,  it  was  not  much  matter  at  what  sign  we 
finally  set  up  aL  My  inn  was  as  good  a  one  to  die  at 
as  any  other. 

Sir  Johx. — Though  in  your  opinion  I  was  oovetous, 
you  must  however  acknowledge  tliat  I  was  disin- 
terested; for,  if  I  denied  myself  everything,  it  was 
to  make  my  only  daughter  a  great  fortune.  I  bad  no 
selfish  view  in  it. 

DuKB. — Hold  there,  Sir  John.  I  said,  indeed,  that 
you  denied  yourself  necessaries,  but  I  never  said,  and 
sUll  lees  thought,  that  it  was  upon  your  daughter's 
account.  No;  tliat  is  the  cant  of  all  you  misers, 
who,  conscious  of  the  turpitude  of  your  characters, 
I  plead  your  children,  if  you  have  any  [and  by  the  way, 
I  wonder  you  ever  get  any),  as  an  excuse  for  your 
Bordiduess;  but,  in  truth,  you  have  no  more  paternal 
tenderness  in  your  composition  than  Saturn  had,  who, 
every  now  and  then,  eat  up  a  child.  He  was  a  miser, 
I  am  sure. 

BrB  JoHS. — Is  not  every  man  obliged  to  provide 
for  his  children  ? 

\  Duke. — No  doubt  it  is  a  duty,  but  a  duty  that  you 
migers  never  discharge  but  at  your  death;  for  you 
starve  them  while  you  live.  And  if  Heaven  in  com- 
p8»ioD  to  them  takes  them  away  in  your  liie-time, 
there  is  no  one  instance  of  a  miser's  spending  one 
shilling  the  more,  when  he  has  that  pretence  the  less 
for  his  avarice.     It  is  not  circumstaDoes  that  produce 
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sonlidnees.  A  true  miser,  like  a  true  poet,  must 
born  Buch,  no  accident  can  make  either.  But  come. 
Sir  John,  let  us  have  no  more  altercations;  let  ua 
mutually  confess  our  several  l^ilings  and  discuss  them 
freely;  it  is  of  no  oonsequence  to  either  of  us  here, 
since  AIIdob  has  already  properly  di8|>osed  of  us  both. 
To  begin,  I  waa  myself  an  idle  Sfjuanderer ;  now  do 
you  own  yourself  a  complete  miser  ? 

Sib  Johx. — Will  not  economist  satisfy  your  Grace? 

DuKK. — By  no  means ;  were  your  darned  stockings, 
patched  coat,  and  the  rags  and  piua  which  you  pain- 
fully picked  up  in  the  streets,  merely  the  effects  of 
economy?  Fie,  Sir  Johu,  be  franker;  we  are  upon 
honour  now. 

Bib  John. — Well,  I  will  own  I  carried  my  economy 
too  far. 

Duke. — And  I  my  profusion.    But  answer  me 
few  questions  honestly;  it  will  cost  you  nothing. 

Sir  Johx. — I  will  most  explicitly ;  for,  as  your 
Grace  says,  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  by  concealment 
here.     All's  out. 

Duke. — ^Why  then  you  must  know  that  I  always 
suspected  misers  of  having  as  little  honesty  as  wit,  and 
thought  them  as  great  rogues  as  I  knew  they  were  doU 
rogues.  Did  you  never  steal  nor  forget  to  gratify  your 
avarice?     Answer  directly. 

Sib  John. — I  will,  upon  condition  that  you  answer 
me  some  questions  in  your  turn. 

Di;ke. — With  all  my  heart  and  most  sincerely. 

Sm  John. — Then  did  your  Grace  ever  scruple  any 
means  of  gratifying  your  lust,  your  ambition,  or  even 
your  frolics? 

DcKE. — Never  in  all  my  life,  upon  my  honour. 
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8iK  John. — Nor  I  of  gratifying  my  avarice.  But 
though  1  had  no  scruples,  I  had  some  fears  that 
checked  me. 

Duke. — The  fear  of  being  hanged,  I  presume ;  and 
you  are  iu  the  right  on  *t,  for  hanging  ia  expensive ; 
it  is  attended  witli  tlie  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels. 

Sib  Johx. — ^True,  and  besides  that  the  toss  of  my 
character, 

Duke. — What  the  devil !  was  you  ever  tender  of 
your  cliaracter? 

6iR  JouN. — Yes;  for  it  is  a  maxim  amongst  pru- 
dent {>eople  that  a  fair  character  with  a  foul  con- 
science is  worth  at  least  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  iu  the 
course  of  business.  I  knew  a  discreet  thrifty  man, 
who,  by  an  incautious  piece  of  forgery,  forfeited  bis 
character,  by  wiiich  he  protested  to  me  that  ho  had 
lost  above  ten  thousand  jwnnds  in  his  subKoquent 
dealings.  We  have  propagated  a  notion,  and  it  has 
taken  with  fools,  that  thrifty  men  are  the  fairest  deal- 
ers, both  from  prudence  and  from  not  being  exposed 
to  those  temptations  which  necessitous  squanderers  are 
apt  to  yield  to. 

I>CKE. — But  to  my  question,  Sir  John,  directly. 
Did  you  never  steal,  forge,  nor  forswear  yourself? 

SiE  JoHJi. — I  cannot  absolutely  deny  any  one  of 
Itheee  accusations,  nor  admit  them  all  in  their  full  ex- 
tent. It  is  trae  that  when  I  went  to  visit  some  of  my 
friends 

Duke. — Hold!  say  acquaintances;  for  you  never 
could  have  a  friend  in  tlie  world. 

SiE  John. — Nor  would,  if  I  could.  Friends  are 
troublesome,  and  presume  so  much  upon  that  charac- 
ter, that  they  often  want  to  borrow  money,  which  it 
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vrouIJ  be  daugerotie  to  lend,  and  diHgraceful  to  refuse 
Uiem.  Ab  I  was  aaying,  theu,  wheu  I  went  to  vuiit 
my  careless  acquaintances  in  a  moniing,  I  often  saw  a 
parcel  of  loose  guineas  lying  upon  the  table,  which 
tempted  me  m  strongly  that  I  could  not  help  Blching 
a  few  of  them,  when  tlie  opjiortunity  seemed  favour- 
able. It  would  be  tedious  to  confess  many  more  triflGs_ 
of  that  kind. 

DuK£. — And  you  need  not,  for  you  have  been 
very  frank  in  this  one  instance,  that  I  can  easily  give^ 
you  credit  for  the  others.  But  tell  me  now  what  was 
the  principle  of  your  avarice.  Was  it  an  absurd  fear 
that  you  might  come  to  want  before  you  lUed,  or 
was  it  an  unnatural  lust  for  money  which  iucreatied 
with  the  possession,  I  will  not  say  the  enjoyment 
of  it? 

Bm  Jons, — The  latter,  I  tliiuk  ;  for  I  had  no  oi 
pletiaure  in  life,  but  thinking  of  my  money,  counting 
my  money,  watching  my  money,  and  increasing  mj 
money. 

DoKE. — ^You  have  fully  convinced  me,  that  my 
notion  of  misers  was  a  just  one.  It  mutit  be  owned 
that  you  was  an  eminent  one.  but,  in  truth,  you  was 
but  primus  iiUer  pares.  They  are  sullen,  gloomy,  un« 
pleasant  rogues;  their  dirty  grovelling  souls  canni 
entertain  any  one  single  virtue.  Nay,  one  never 
heard  of  a  miser  who  had  any  one  sluuing  talent, 
even  the  air  and  manners  of  a  geutlemau. 

Sia  John, — \Vell»  my  Lord,  now  that  I  Imve  coi 
feesed  both  my  guilt  and  ray  foUy,  which  I  am 
ble  were  great,  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  some  qnts- 
tions  in  my  turn.  Pray,  what  j>rineiples  of  common 
prudence,  decency,  or  morality,  might  your  Grace  pro^ 
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■*Sd  upon  in  the  general  extrnordinury  and  extrava- 
gant conduct  of  your  whole  life? 

Duke. — Upon  none  at  all,  for  I  never  had  any  in 
my  life.     I  always  indulged,  without  the  least  re* 

|etraint,  the  passions  of  the  day,  the  humour  of  the 
hour,  and  the  whims  of  the  minute. 

Sib  Job>. — Without  ever  considering  the  conse- 
quences, I  suppose? 

I  Ddke. — I  neither  considered  nor  cared  for  the  cou- 
sequoncee.  I  was  not  dull  enough,  or  what  you  would 
call  wise  enough,  for  that. 

Sib  John. — Did  it  never  occur  to  you  what  dangers 
you  run,  and  what  mischief  you  was  doing,  when  you 

[engaged  witli  tliat  flagitious  band  called  the  Cabal, 
who  had  conspired  to  betray  and  enslave  their 
country  ? 

DiTX£. — Not  once.    I  was  resolved  to  be  a  great 

[man,  and  that  was,  for  the  time  being,  the  likeliest 
method  of  becoming  so.  Ambition  is  the  most  noble 
and  generous  passion  of  the  mind,  and  disdains  the 
vulgar  fetters  of  canting  Divines,  and  quibbling 
Moralists. 

I  Sib  John. — TTad  you  no  qualms  for  debauching 
your  friend's  wife,  and  then  murdering  him  because 
he  resented  it  ? 

I  Duke. — Why,  whose  wife  would  you  have  me  de- 
bauch but  my  friend's?  Would  you  have  me  debauch 
my  enemy's?  How  should  I  get  at  her?  I  could 
not  have  had  the  necessary  opportunities.  But,  iu- 
deed,  Sir  John,  you  do  not  know  the  first  rudiments  of 
these  matters.     I  was  in  love  with  Lady  Shrewsbury ; 

[she  was  necessary  for  my  pleasure  and  my  vanity,  and 
tow  could  I  possibly  make  her  husband  my  c , 
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without  first  making  him  my  friend  ?  As  for  wh&t 
jou  call  murdering  him,  you  are  mistaken,  for  I  only 
killed  him.  You  must  know  that  he  was  wrong- 
headed  enough  to  resent  my  familiarity  with  his  wife, 
and  sent  me  a  challenge,  which,  in  common  decency 
and  honour,  I  could  not  avoid  accepting,  and  so  run 
him  through  the  hody,  for  I  alwa^  preeerred  my 
honour  untainted. 

SiE  John. — ^Here  are  a  great  number  of  laudable 
honest  Items,  I  must  confess,  in  your  Grace's  account 
On  my  part,  there  is  only  the  single  passion.  Avarice, 
which  I  have  already  owned,  that  I  gratified  at  the 
expense  of  Religion  and  Morality,  and  was  ashamed 
on  't  all  the  while.  You  had  a  thousand,  which  you 
gloried  in  the  most  criminal  satisfaction  of.  Upon 
the  balance,  how  do  you  think  they  would  stand  ? 

Duke. — ^Why,  to  speak  truly  and  seriously,  which 
I  never  did  once  while  I  was  alive,  I  think  we  both 
deserved  to  have  been  hanged. 

Sir  John. — I  think  so  too^but  if  we  were  both  of 
us,  after  our  experience,  to  begin  the  world  again,  I 
believe  we  should 

Duke. — Do  exactly  as  we  did  before,  for  though 
experience  often  informs  our  minds,  it  can  never 
change  oar  natures. 
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POEMS/ 


ADVICE  TO  A  LADT  IK  AUTUMN. 

MiUc,  half  a  pint,  lake  at  seven  or  before ; 
Then  sleep  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  no  more. 
At  nine  stretch  your  arms,  and  oh  I  think,  when  alone 
There's  no   pleasure  in  hed. — Mary,  bring  me  ray 
I         gown  I 

Slip  on  that  ere  you  rise;  let  your  caution  be  such, 
Keep  all  cold  from  your  breast,  tliere^a  already  too 

much; 
Your  pinners  set  right,  your  twitcher  tied  on, 
|Your  prayers  at  an  end,  and  your  breakfast  quite 

done, 
Ketire  to  some  author,  improving  and  gay, 
And  with  sense  like  your  own,  set  your  mind  for  the 
I         day. 

At  twelve  you  may  walk,  for  at  this  time  o'  th'  year, 
The  sun,  like  your  wit,  is  as  mild  as  'tis  clear : 
But  mark  in  the  meadows  the  ruin  of  Time ; 
Take  the  hint,  and  let  life  be  improved  in  its  prime. 
Keturn  not  in  haste,  nor  of  dressing  take  heed ; 
|Por  beauty,  like  yours,  no  assistance  can  need. 

•  The  Lines  by  Lord  01ie«t«rfleld  {in  the  original  MS.  entitled 
*"  Whuletonie  AdYtce")  whicb  were  incloied  in  one  t>f  hia  leUera  to 
hb  MO  (Jiuiuarjr  25, 17G0),  are  Already  printed  in  tbii  edition,  vol.  L 
p. 430.  8«e  ftlM>in  a  note  U  vol.  lii.  p.  99,  the  Epigram  "On  Lord 
laia'a  ImprOTemetita  near  Hourwlow  Htath."  Of  Ibix  Epigram, 
bowever,  the  authorahip  la  not  clear.  It  ia  included  among  Lord 
Obesterfield'ft  Poenu  in  the  Supplemental  rolome  of  1779;  bat,  on 
tbo  other  baod,  H<iraoe  Walpole  »*yn  of  it,  when  annotating  hi* 
letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  of  Jmie  3,  1712:— "Theee  liaee  were 
**  written  by  Braouitun,  sutbot  of  tb«  Art  of  Politics  aod  tbe  Man  of 
"Taate." 
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With  an  appetite,  thus,  down  to  dinner  you  sit, 
Where  the  chief  of  the  feast  is  the  flow  of  your  wit ; 
Let  this  be  indulg'd,  and  let  laughter  go  round ; 
As  it  pleases  your  mind,  to  your  health  'twill  redound. 
After  dinner,  two  glasses  at  least,  I  approve ; 
Name  the  first  to  the  King,  and  the  last  to  your  love : 
Thus  cheerful  with  wisdom,  with  innocence  gay, 
And  calm  with  your  joys  gently  glide  through  the  day. 
The  dewe  of  the  evening  most  carefully  shun ; 
Those  tears  of  the  sky  for  the  Iobs  of  the  sun. 
Then  in  chat  or  at  play,  with  a  dance  or  a  song. 
Let  the  night,  like  the  day,  pass  with  pleasure  along, 
All  cares,  but  of  love,  banish  far  from  your  mind  ; 
And  those  you  may  end,  when  you  please  to  be  kind. 


TBRSES  WRITTEN   IN  A  LADY'S  "SHERLOCK 
UPON  DEATH." 

Mistaken  fair,  lay  Sherlock  by, 

His  doctrine  is  deceiving ; 
For  whilst  he  teaches  us  to  die, 

He  cheats  us  of  our  living. 

To  die  's  a  lesson  we  shall  know 

Too  soon  without  a  master ; 
Then  let  us  only  study  now 

How  we  may  live  the  faster. 

To  live  *s  to  love,  to  bless,  be  blest 

With  mutual  inclination  ; 
Share  then  my  ardour  in  your  breast. 

And  kindly  meet  my  passion. 
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But  if  thus  bleBs'd  I  may  not  liv^ 

And  pity  you  deny. 
To  me  at  least  your  Sherlock  give ; 

'Tis  X  must  learn  to  die. 


SONG. 

When  Fanny,*  blooming  fair, 

Firat  caught  my  ra^sh'd  sight, 
6truck  with  her  shape  and  air, 

I  felt  a  strange  delight : 
Whilst  eagerly  I  gaz'd. 

Admiring  every  part, 
And  every  feature  prais'd, 

She  stole  into  my  heart. 

In  her  bewitching  eyes 

Ten  thousand  loves  appear ; 
There  Cupid  basking  lies, 

Hi*t  shafts  are  hoardeil  there ; 
Her  blooming  cheeks  are  dyed 

With  colour  all  their  own, 
Excelling  far  the  pride 

Of  roses  newly  blown. 

*  Supposed  to  he  Lftdy  Fnaaj  Sbirlejr.    We  And  her  uid  Lord 
FOhoBterfield  oomtnemorated  in  Sir  Charles  Hftobur;  WilliamB's  poem, 
**  Isabella,  or  the  Morning,"  Id  which  the  compaDj  at  the  last  Operm 
_ia  deacribed. 

"  Saj*  Lorel— There  were  Chesterfield  and  Ftaaj 

"In  thatetemnl  irhiaper,  which  began 

"  T«n  yeiLn  ago  and  nerer  will  be  done, 

"  For  though,  yon  know,  be  seea  her  erer^  da^, 

"  Still  he  has  CTcr  lomething  new  to  uir. 

"  He  never  lets  the  couveraatioti  fall, 

"  And  I'm  mre  Faon^  can't  keep  up  the  balL 

"  I  saw  that  bcr  reptiea  were  never  I'Mig, 

"  And  witli  her  ejm  the  answered  for  her  tongue." 
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Her  well-turn*d  limbs  confesB 

The  lucky  hand  of  Jove ; 
Her  features  all  express 

The  beauteous  Queen  of  Love ; 
What  flames  my  nerves  invade, 

When  I  behold  the  breast 
Of  that  too-charming  maid 

Kise,  suing  to  be  press'd  I 

Venus  round  Fanny's  waist, 

Has  her  own  cestus  bound, 
With  guardian  Cupids  graced, 

Who  dance  the  circle  round. 
How  happy  must  he  be. 

Who  shall  her  zone  unloose ! 
That  bliss  to  all,  but  me, 

May  Heaven  and  she  refuse  I 


SONG. 

Whenevee,  Chloe,  I  begin, 
Your  heart  like  mine  to  move. 

You  tell  me  of  the  crying  sin 
Of  unchaste  lawless  love. 

How  can  that  passion  be  a  sin. 
Which  gave  to  Chloe  birth  ? 

How  can  those  joys  but  be  divine. 
Which  make  a  Heaven  on  earth  ? 

To  wed,  mankind  the  priest  trepann'd, 

By  some  sly  fiillacy, 
And  disobey'd  Qod's  great  command, 

"  Increase  and  multiply." 
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You  say  that  love'a  a  crime;  conteDt: 

Yet  this  allow  you  must, 
More  joy's  in  Heaven  if  one  repent, 

Than  over  ninety  just 

Sin  then,  dear  girl,  for  Heaven's  sake. 

Repent  and  be  forgiven ; 
Bless  me,  and  by  repentance  make 

A  holiday  in  Heaven  t 


ON  THB  PICTURE  OP  HICfHAUD  NASH,  ESQ., 

MASTER   OF  THE   CEREMONIES   OF   BATH, 

^CED   AT    FULL    LENGTH    BETWEEN    THE    BUSTS    OF 
f     SIR   ISAAC   NEWTON    AND    HR.    POPE,    AT   BATU. 


The  old  Egyptians  hid  their  wit 

In  hieroglyphic  dress, 
To  give  men  pains  in  search  of  it, 

And  j)le£U)e  themselveH  with  guess. 


Moderns,  to  hit  the  self-same  path, 

And  exercise  tlieir  ports. 
Place  fi;;ure8  in  a  room  at  Bath : 

Forgive  tliem,  God  of  Arts  I 

Newton,  if  I  can  judge  aright, 

All  wisdom  does  express; 
His  knowledge  gives  mankind  delight, 

Adds  to  their  happiness. 

Pope  is  the  emblem  of  true  wit, 
The  sunshine  of  the  mind ; 

Head  o'er  his  works  in  search  of  it, 
You'll  endless  pleasure  find. 
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Nasli  represents  man  in  thn  masH, 
Wade  up  of  wrong  and  right ; 

Sometimee  a  knaTe,  sometitiies  an  asB; 
Now  blunt,  and  now  polite. 

The  picture  placed  the  busts  between, 
Adds  to  the  thought  much  strength ; 

Wisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen, 
But  Folly's  at  full  length. 


ON  THE  DUCHESS  OF  RICHMOND* 

Whjlt  do  scholars  and  bards,  and  astronomers  wise^' 

Hean  by  stuffing  our  beads  with  nonsense  and  lies  ? 

By  telling  us,  Venus  must  always  appear 

In  a  car,  or  a  shell,  or  a  twinkling  star. 

Drawn  by  sparrows,  or  swans,  or  dolphins,  or  doves. 

Attended  in  form  by  the  graces  and  lovee? 

That  ambrosia  and  nectar  is  all  she  will  taste, 

And  her  passport  to  hearts  on  a  belt  round  her  waist ! 

Without  all  this  bustle,  1  saw  the  bright  dame ; 
To  supper  last  night  to  Pulteney's  she  came. 
In  a  good  warm  sedan,  no  fine  o{)en  car ; 
Two  chairmen  her  doves,  and  a  flambeau  her  star; 
Ko  nectar  she  drank,  no  ambrosia  she  eat; 
Her  cup  was  plain  claret,  a  chicken  her  meat: 
Nor  wanted  a  cestus  her  bosom  to  grace ; 
For  Richmond  that  night  had  lent  her  her  iace. 

*  Charles,  second  Duke  of  Bkhmond,  nusiried,  at  Ui«  Hagut  in 
1719,Barab,  tha  eldest  daugfater  of  Karl  Cadopui,  and  wbn  dlod  in 
1761. 
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IMPROMPTU  LINES 

AT  A   BALL  Vf  DUBLIH  CASTLE,  ON  SEEtNO  A  YOUNO 
JACOBITE  LADY  DHKSSED  WITH  ORANOE  RIBBONS. 

Say,  lovely  traitor,  where's  tlie  jest 
Of  wearing  Orange  on  thy  breast, 
While  that  breast  upheaving  shows 
The  whiteoees  of  the  rebel  rose  ? 


IMPBOIIPTU  LINES 

OX  BEING  ASKED  BY  SIB  THOUA8  ROBTNSOX,  8TTB- 
NAMED  THE  LOMO,  TO  WRITE  80UE  VERSES  ON 
HIMSELF."' 

Unlike  my  subject,  now  sh&ll  be  my  song, 
It  shall  be  witty,  and  it  shan't  be  long  I 


A  HIBDLE. 

Before  creating  Nature  will'd 

That  atoms  into  form  should  jar, 
By  me  the  boundless  space  was  fill'd, 

On  me  was  built  the  iirst  made  star. 
For  me  the  Saint  will  break  his  word, 

By  the  proud  Atheist  I'm  revered ; 
At  me  the  Coward  draws  his  sword. 

And  by  the  Hero  I  am  fear'd. 

*  Sr  ThootM  HobioMD,  Bart.,  of  Rokcb}r  Puk,  in  Yorkiihire,  wu 

oomnonlf  called  "  Long  Sir  Tboma*,"  on  account  of  but  etsture,  uid 

lo  distiiigiiiib  him  {torn  Uie  diplomKlist,  Sir  Thofuiu  BobioHon,  tiier- 

wud»  cre«t«d  Lord  OrsitUiatn.     (Nut«  by  Lord  Dover,  to  Walpole's 

r  CorrcipoDdeDC*  witb  Mano,  uadcr  tlio  date  of  October  22, 1741.) 
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Scorn'd  by  the  meek  and  humble  mind, 
Yet  often  by  the  vain  poeseas'd ; 

Heard  by  the  Deaf— eeen  by  the  Blind— 
And  to  the  troubled  conscience  rest. 

Than  Wisdom's  sacred  self  I'm  wiser, 

And  yet  by  every  blockhead  known ; 
I'm  freely  given  by  the  Miser, 

Kept  by  the  Prodigal  alone. 
The  King — God  bless  him ! — as  'tis  said. 

At  me  sometimes  is  in  a  passion ; 
Yet  even  him  I  can  persuade 

To  act  against  his  inclination. 
As  Vice  deform'd,  as  Virtue  fair, 

The  Courtier's  loss,  the  Patriot's  gains, 
The  Poet's  purse,  the  Coxcomb's  care. 

Bead — and  you  have  me  for  your  pains  I 

Nothing. 


THE   PETITION  OF  THE   F00L3  TO  JUPITER 

A  FABLE. 

BT    DAVID    GARBICE,    ESQ. 

From  Grecian  .^op,  to  our  Gay, 
Each  fabulist  is  pleas'd  to  say. 
That  Jove  gives  ear  to  all  petitions, 
From  animals  of  all  conditions ; 
Like  earthly  Kings  he  hears  their  wants, 
And  like  them  too,  not  always  grants. 

Some  years  ago — the  Fools  assembled, 
Who  long  at  Stanhope's  wit  had  trembled. 
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nil  with  rejieate<l  strokes  grown  sore, 
Most  zealously  did  Jove  iraploi-e, 
That  he  would  aliield  them  from  that  wit> 
Which,  pointed  well,  was  sure  to  hit: 
Twae  bard,  they  said,  to  be  thus  baited, 
That  were  not  by  theniBelves  created; 
And  if  they  were  to  folly  prone, 
The  fault,  they  hoped,  was  not  their  own. 
Jove  smiled,  and  eaid — "  Not  quite  so  fast ; 
"  You  were,  indeed,  made  up  in  haste ; 
"  With  little  care  I  form'd  your  bniin, 
"  But  never  made  you  pert  and  vain  : 
'*  Stanhope  himself  would  be  your  friend, 
"  Did  you  not  strive  my  work  to  mend, 
"And,  wildly  straying  from  ray  rules, 
*'  Make  yourselves  Fops,  whom  I  made  Fools : 
"But  tell  me  how;  for  I  am  willing 
"To  grant  your  wish,  on  this  side  killing, 
"  And  tthield  you  for  the  time  to  iutme. — " 

"  Strike  Chesterfield  deaf,  blind,  and  dumb. 
"  Firet,  in  liia  tongue  such  terrors  lie  I 
*'  If  that  IB  stopt,  he  can*t  reply  : 
"To  stop  Iiis  tongue,  and  not  his  ears, 
"Will  only  multiply  our  fears; 
"  He'll  answer  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
"And  they  will  proven  lasting  curse: 
"  Then  stop,  oh.  Sire  of  CJods  and  Men, 
"  That  still  more  dreadful  tongue,  his  pen ; 
"Spare  not,  good  Jove,  his  Lordship's  sight, 
"  We  ne'er  aball  rest,  if  he  can  write.** 

"Hold,  hold,"  cries  Jove,  "  a  moment  stay, 
"  You  know  not.  Fools,  for  what  yon  pray  j 
"  Your  malice  shooting  in  the  dark, 
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"  Has  driv'n  the  arrow  o'er  the  mark. 

"  Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  ye  silly  folk, 

"  Is  all  this  rancour  for  a  joke  ? 

"  Shall  I  be  pander  to  your  hate, 

"  And  mortals  teach  to  rail  at  Fate  ? — 

"  To  mend  a  little  your  condition, 

"  I'll  grant  one  third  of  your  Petition ; 

"  He  shall  be  deaf,  and  you  be  free 

"  From  his  keen,  brilliant  repartee, 

"  Which,  like  high-tempered  polish'd  steel, 

"  Will  quicker  wound  than  you  can  feel ; 

"  With  fear,  with  weakness  we  comply, 

"  But  still  what  malice  asks,  deny  : 

"  How  would  Apollo,  Hermes,  swear, 

"  Should  I  give  ear  to  all  your  pray'r, 

"  And  blast  the  man,  who  from  his  birth, 

"  Has  been  their  fav'rite  care  on  earth  ? 

"  What,  tie  his  tongue,  and  cloud  bis  sight, 

"  That  he  no  more  may  talk  and  write  ! 

"  I  can't  indulge  your  foolish  pride, 

"  And  punish  all  the  world  beside." 


LORD   CHESTERFIELDS  ANSWER  TO  THE  FOOLS' 
PETITION. 

TO  DAVID  OARRICK,  ESQ. 

Gabrick,  I've  read  your  Fools'  Petition, 
And  thank  you  for  the  composition ; 
Tho'  few  will  credit  all  you  say. 
Yet  'tis  a  friendly  part  you  play ; 
A  part  which  you  perform  with  ease ; 
Whate'er  you  act  is  sure  to  please  I 
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But  give  me  leave,  on  tliifl  occasion, 
To  make  one  little  obBervation  : 
Tbo'  DO  good  reason  is  assign *d. 
At  least  not  any  I  can  find, 
Why  I  should  be  deaf,  dumb,  or  blind ; 
Yet  since  it  was  resolved  above, 
By  ibis  same  Fool-obeying  Jove, 
I  must  not  speak,  or  hear,  or  see. 
Surely,  to  soften  the  decree. 
He  might  have  letl  the  choice  to  me. 
Were  tliat  the  case,  I  would  dispense 
With  Bight,  and  wit,  and  eloquence. 
Still  to  retain  my  fav'rite  Bcnse: 
For  grant,  my  frieud,  we  should  admit, 
Wliat  some  may  doubt,  that  I  have  wit ; 
What  are  the  mighty  pow'rs  of  speech? 
What  useful  purpose  do  ihey  reach  ? 
When  vain  and  impotent  you  see, 
Ev'n  down  from  Socrates  to  me. 
All  the  bmix  mots  that  e'er  were  said. 
To  mend  the  heart  or  clear  the  head : 
'Fools  will  be  fools,  say  what  we  will, 
And  rascals  will  be  rascals  still. 

But  rather  I  your  case  would  be  in. 
Say  you,  than  lose  the  power  of  seeing; 
The  fucG  of  Nature,  you  will  say, 
la  ever  cheerful,  ever  gay ; 
And  Beauty,  parent  of  Delight, 
Must  always  charm  the  ravish'd  sight 

This  choice,  perhaps,  I  might  commend ; 
But  here  you  have  forgot,  my  friend, 
That  Nature's  face,  and  Beauty's  heav'n, 
iljose  all  their  charms  at  seventy-seven; 


} 
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The  brightest  scenes  repeated  o*er, 
As  well  you  know,  will  please  no  more ; 
The  prospect's  darkened  o'er  with  age, 
The  drama  can  no  more  engage, 
We  wish,  with  you,  to  quit  the  stage. 
In  short,  it  is  a  point  I'm  clear  in. 
The  best  of  senses  is  our  hearing ;  • 

Happy  who  keeps  it  still,  and  he 
Who  wants,  must  mourn  the  loss,  like  me : 
For  tho'  I  little  should  regret 
The  table's  roar,  where  fools  are  met, 
The  flatt'ring  tribe,  who  sing  or  say 
The  lies  or  tattle  of  the  day ; 
Still  have  I  cause  for  discontent, 
Still  lose  what  most  I  must  lament. 
The  converse  of  a  chosen  few. 
The  luxury  of — hearing  you  I 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

FOREIGN  LETTERS  RECEIVED. 

The  Foreign  Letters  which  here  follow,  addresaed  to  Lord  Chester- 
field,  were  scattered  through,  and  are  now  derived  from,  the  third  toI- 
ame  of  hia  Miscellaneous  Works.  The  Editor  is  induced  to  reprint 
them,  first,  from  his  desire  that  no  one  authentic  document  contained 
in  the  eight  volumes  of  the  former  collection  should  be  wanting  in 
the  present;  and,  secondly,  from  the  high  opinion  of  their  value 
which  he  has  heard  expressed  by  an  accomplished  Frenchman,  and 
homme  de  ktlrtx  of  our  own  day.  They  are  only,  it  appears,  known  in 
France  through  Lord  Chesterfield's  editions  in  England,  never  having 
been  comprised  in  the  published  correspondence  of  their  respective 
writers. 
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LETTRE 

D£  MADAUE   D£  HARTEL*   A    HYLOKD  CHERTERFIBLD. 

Oe  8  Avril.  1742. 

Notts  sentons  plus  que  vous,  Mylord,  le  poids  d'avoir 
des  maitrcs,  et  surtout  d'en  vouloir  donner  aux  autres ; 
maie,  loin  dc  jugcr  comtnc  vous  quo  cc  soit  tin  mal,  jc 
euia  prc^quc  LeiiU^e  de  croire,  que  rhomrue  n'est  capa- 
ble de  sentir  la  Hbcrt^,  que  lorsqu'il  la  dispute ;  quo 
sans  domination,  oe  bien  si  pn^cieux  lui  ^chapperoil,  k 
peu  pi-^  coiunie  lasanttl.  On  nmrniure,  on  blame,  ou 
cabale,  ou  chasse  lee  favorifi,  on  d^place  les  Ministres, 
00  se  venge,  on  suscite  la  guerre.  Dans  la  chaleur  de 
ce  tumulie,  I'eeprit  prend  un  nouvel  essor,  il  se  sent 
libre.  Com]«rez  a  cela  I'oiaivo  liberty*  d'un  sauvage; 
il  ii'en  a  jamais  eu  le  veritable  sentiment.  Uneenuu- 
yeuse  paresse,  aans  aucun  con  trad!  cteur,  le  lame  dans 
rindolence.  Peut  on  dire  que  son  indolence  le  rend 
heureui?  Non,  il  n'y  a  de  vrai  bonheur  que  celui  se 
fait  sentir,  qui  remplit  Turae  d'une  certaine  (elevation 
dans  lea  projeUi,  ec  d'une  joie  vive  dans  les  aucc^  II 
faut  dcs  passions ;  ]'<^galit^  les  ruineroit  presque  toutes. 
Laissons  done  faire  et  d^faire  aux  bommes  den  Em|}e- 
reura  et  des  Hois ;  I'instiuct  qui  les  anime,  clicz  vous 
et  chez  nous,  est  pour  ainsi  dire  plus  fin  qu'eux.  Nc 
croyez  pas  pourtant  que  j'approuve  cette  guerre;  j'ai 
des  ruisons  particu litres  de  la  craindre.  Je  u'ai  qn'ua 
nis  unique,  qui  n'a  d'autre  profession  que  celle  dcs 
armes,  suivant  I'usago  de  la  noblesse  Franyoii^e.  Je 
demande  la  paiz  ^  tout  le  monde^  et  je  coosens  de  boa 
coeur  que  uotre  nation  se  contcnte  de  dominer  par  ses 

*  For  mn  atxnunl  of  Kfadnme  de  Miirtcl,  and  for  Lonl  Clieslerfield'H 
letter  to  her  of  Februiu-j  1742,  tee  vol.  iii.  p.  144. 
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modes,  son  luxe,  et  son  frivole  rafiueruent  d'eepriu 
Cest  notre  juste  valeur,  et  notre  occupation  f«vorite, 
t^-raoin  Marianne,  le  Sopha,  \gsi  Confessions  tie  Mr.  Le 
Comte,  et  tant  d'autres  geiititles  bagatelles,  dont  nous 
somnicB  journellement  inond^»,  qui  font  presque  id  le 
sujet  de  toutes  les  conversations.  Venez,  Mjlord,  le 
rameau  d'oliviera  la  mmn,  nous  rendre  H  nos  amuse- 
mens ;  venez  user  de  nos  cuUiuiers,  et  de  la  douceur 
de  notre  soci(-t^.  K'envoyez  point  detrouj)esen  Flan* 
dres;  vivez  eu  puix  avcc  nous.  Nona  no  voulonsque 
mod^rep  la  puissance  de  la  Keine  d'Hougrie,  et  parta- 
ger  cnsuito  les  richesses  du  commerce  avec  voiia,  pour 
le  l)ieu  commun  de  TEurope.  A  oes  coudiLlons,  je 
cousens  a  nV'tre  vc-tue  que  de  la  laine  de  vos  moutons, 
et  ^  lalsser  les  Hollandois  et  les  Allcmands  &  t*jut  leur 
bon  sens  naturcl,  sans  vouloir  jamais  les  assujeitir  i 
notre  tour  d'esprit,  ni  k  nos  perp^tuelles  ^pigrammea. 

Mais  je  m'appcr^ois  que  je  ne  suis  gupres  nuson- 
nable,  de  vons  t^criru  st  lougtemps,  il  vous  qui  voub 
croyez  un  Stranger,  un  inconnu  a  mon  ^^gard.  Aut:iut 
que  ie  Vai  pu,  Tesprit  et  le  m^rite  ue  me  I'ont  jamais 
6l6 ;  et  sachez,  My  lord,  que  quand  Tous  seriez  Ja|»onois. 
je  n'en  aurois  pas  moins  Thonncur  d'c'tro 

Votre  trc«  humble  et  trus  obiiits^oule  servaiite, 

Mabtei.. 
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LETTRE 

DE   M.   DE   CnfiBILLON    LE   FIM,    A   MYLORD    CHESTZB^ 

FIELD. 

Park,  23  Furrier,  17-IS. 

Mylord, 

Jk  nc  lis  pas  an  mot  de  tous,  qui  ne  me  soit  nn 
nouveau  bienfait  de  votre  part,  et  qui  n'augraeute,  aUl 
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est  possible,  la  vive  recounoissance  que  je  dois  ^  vos 
bont^.  J'ai  senti  plus  que  je  n'lii  jm  vous  I'exprimer, 
tout  ce  que  vous  avez  bien  voulu  faire  ]«)ur  moi. 

Jc  n'ignore  pne  que  c'twt  au  iniliuu  tie  circonstanoes 
iuiporUutes  ft  TAngleterre,  et  qui  devoteDt  n^cessaire- 
mcnt  rous  occu])er  tout  entier,  que  voue  avez  daign^ 
songer  A  mou  Hvre,  et  vous  mqui<Ster  de  ma  situaMon. 
Je  u'entrepreiulrai  point  de  vous  reudre  graces  de  vos 
g^nC'-nmsea  attentions:  tout  ee  que  je  pourrois  voiis 
dire,  Mylord,  seroit  trop  au  dessous,  et  de  ce  que  vous 

itee,  et  de  ce  que  je  sens.    Je  ne  rougirois  pas  de  ne 

ous  poiut  parler  ^K'gammeut,  mais  je  serois  honteux 
de  ne  pouvoir  p-ds  vous  expriiuer,  aussi  vivement  que 
je  le  devrois,  les  sentimens  de  respect  que  j'ai  pour 
tvous.  Passez  uioi  le  terme  de  reconuoissance;  quel 
que  soit  le  rang  du  hienfiiitcur,  il  ne  ]K;iit  paa  L'offeDser. 
rscpie  le  sentiment  qu'il  peint  est  vrui,  il  me  scmble 

u'on  peut  Tadmettre,  et  qu'il  ne  doit  duplaire  que 
lorsqu'il  n'est  que  compliment. 

A  propos,  Mylord,  si  uos  nouvelles  sont  bonnes,  je 
■vous  en  dois  u»;*  raais  ii  rae  semble  que  ce  seroit 

'Angletcrre  qu'il  fandroit  f(''licit«r,  et  non  pas  vous. 

'ermettez  done  que  je  vous  supplie  de  vous  manager ; 
vous  ferez  beaucoup  pour  votre  patrie  en  vous  conser- 
vaut;  mais  c'est  une  cbose  que  nous  savous  mieux 
que  vous  m^me,  et  que  je  oxains  bien  que  tous  vos 
amis  r^^unls  ne  puissent  piis  vous  tuire  entendre 
I  EnOn,  Mylord,  le  Soplia  a  paru.  II  me  semble  qu'il 
r^ssit,  mais  co  n'est  pas  sans  contradiction.  Qtioique 
toutes  uoa  femmes  penscnt  comme  Pbt^nime,  11  n'y  en 
l>as  une  qui  ne  s'offeuse  du  oiractcre  de  Zulica. 


lo 


*  The  report  of  Lon)  ClimterAeld  being  appoiatcd  Lord-Lieatenant 
of  Ireland.    (Note  by  Dr.  3i«ty.) 
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C'est  ear  ce  morceau  que  tombeut  les  plus  titcs 
critiques,  Oa  ne  coDfoit  pas  qu'il  y  nit  au  raonde 
quelqu'un  qui  conaoiBse  assez  ]>eu  les  femincs  pour«n 
faire  de  pareils  portraits.  Ce  n'est,  dit-on,  qu'an 
caractt^rc  id^al,  qui  n'oHt  pris  ni  dans  la  nature,  ni 
daus  la  vraisemblance.  ]>s  femmca  soni.  tcudrcs, 
soit;  qu'on  les  pelgne  avec  des  foiblesBeSf  fort  bieu; 
il  eet  possible  qu'elles  eu  ayeut :  mais  leur  douner  dei 
moeurs  odieuses;  imagincr  qu'elles  sont  fau68«e;  que 
quelque  autre  luotif  que  Ic  sentiment  puisse  les  d6tor- 
miner;  qu'enfin  on  moiua  d'unc  lieu  re,  on  eu  puiase 
triompher,  voilA.  ce  qui  ne  s'est  jamais  vu,  et  co  qu*on 
ne  peut  peindre  saua  Hte  le  plus  noir  dee  homraes. 
Une  critique  qui  me  paroit  plus  raisonuable  que  toules 
les  exclamations,  oe  sent  les  longueurs  qu'on  roe  re- 
proclie  dans  le  m^me  morceau,  oCi  vouluiit  trop  imiter 
la  nature,  jc  me  suis  r^ellement  trop  (ftcudu.  K'il  est 
bieu  de  la  peiudre,  oe  nW  qu'auLant  qu'il  en  peut 
W^ultcr  de  1'a<i;ri^ment ;  quclquo  iidele  que  soit  la 
IH^inture,  lorscju'elle  ue  douuc  que  dcM  id^-es  d6eagj&- 
ables,  ou  qu'elle  fatigue,  le  peintre  n'est  qu'un  mala- 
droit: c'est  ce  qui  m'est  arriv^.  Persuade  quo  la 
cbosc  du  monde  qu'une  femmc  avoue  le  plus  difficilo- 
ment,  est  le  nombre  de  see  galanteriee,  j'ai  trop  retard^ 
le  faux  aveu  de  Zulica ;  et  quoique  j'aye  Utch^  de  sou- 
tenir  la  cODversation  par  des  i>ortraiu,  et  des  id^es,  je 
n'ai  pu  ^viter  d'ennuyer.  Au  reete,  un  reproche 
encore  tKis  8<!?rieux  qn'on  me  fiiit,  c'est  d'avoir  promis 
nn  conte,  et  de  donuer  uu  livre  oil  Ton  trouve  de  li 
morale,  et  la  peinturo  de  la  vio  humaine.  Des  id^es 
bizarres  et  follea,  de«  euchantemeuH,  des  coufwi  de 
baguette,  voili  ce  qu'on  attendoit.  Je  me  flatte,  My- 
lord,  que  lea  critiques  de  Loudres  ue  tombcrout  pu 
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ce  deruier  article,  et  qu'on  voutira  bien  m'y  par- 

(lonner  de  u'avoir  pas  6t6  aixssi  irivole  que  je  sembloia 

I'avoir    fait  croire.      Les   d(''vots  orient;   cepcmlant, 

jusques  ici,  on  me  laisse  tranquille,  et  j'espere  que 

plus  mon  livre  paroit  s^neiix,  moins  lo  Minist^re  son- 

gera  A  B^'vir  contre.     Quelqne  aniens  que  soient  mes 

^critiques,  j'osc  croire  que  lo  Sopha  ne  fcrii  point  dc 

^tort  h  ma  reputation,  et  qu'un  jour,  peut-utre,  ce  ne 

sera  pas  celui  de  mes  ouvrages  qu'on  me  e^ura  ]e  plus 

mnuvais  gr6  d'avoir  Fait.     11  «jtoit  trop  bien,  et  dcpuis 

trop  loiigteraps  annonc^*,  pour  n'avoir  pus  dil  paroitre 

au  desaous  de  sa  renomm<5e;  et  je  doute,  a'il  eUt  H6 

parfait,  que  dans  \vs  premiers  momens  eurtout,  on  ne 

lui  e(it  pas  troiiv6  bien  des  d^fauls. 

H     II  y  a  quelque  ap|>areuce,  Mylord,  que  dans  un 

Hjnois,  j'aurai  sur  ce  sujct,  dcs  choses  ^  reus  mander, 

Bfort  difi'i^reutcs  de  celles  d'aiijourd'hui.     Je  manage 

Btrop  peu  lea  femmes,  les  sots  et  lea  fripons,  pour  que 

tons  ensemble  n'ayent  pas  cliercln5  a  me  mure.     Plus 

^courtisan,   moins   ru8tre,  j'aurois   vraisemblablemeub 

^trouv4?  plusd'approbateurs;  peut-fdre  ausHi  ne  lecrois- 

je  que  par  amour  propre ;  car  ou  est  si  sot  quand  ou 

■est  auteur;  on  a  une  vanit^'  si  facile  k  blesser;  tant  de 

^reasources  en  m/^me  terns  contre  I'liumiliution ;  qu'il 

seroit  tr&s  possible  que  Je  me  cmsse  des  ennemls, 

lorsqne  jo  n'liurois  cu  que  les  jugtw  du  monde  los  plus 

^^uilables.     Je  desire  ardemiuent,  si  vous  Tavez  relu, 

■    qu'il   ne  vous  ait  pas  eunuye;  et  vous  gupplierois, 

—  Mylord,  si  vous  en  aviez  le  loisir,  de  me  dire  ce  que 

^Tons   en    avez  pens^,  afin    que,   redreasfi   par   votre 

critique,  jo  puisse  un  jour  donner  du  Sopha  une  (5di- 

^tion  qui  le  rende  plus  digne  de  son  protccteur, 

Une  cliose  singuli^re,  et  que  J'oubliois  de  vous  dire, 
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c'est  que  lea  femmes  n'y  ont  pas  trouv^  assez  d'ob- 
sc^niti^.  Je  ne  sals  si  les  dames  de  liondres  auront 
pens^  de  mSiue. 

Des  trois  lettres  que  vous  m'avez  fait  Thonneur  de 
m'^rire,  je  n'en  ai  re9u  que  deux.  J'abuse  de  votre 
patience,  et  je  finis  en  vous  priant  de  trouver  encore 
quelquefois  le  terns  de  me  lire. 

Je  Buis,  Mylord,  avec  tout  le  respect  possible, 
votre  tres  humble  et  tr^  ob^issant  serriteur, 

LETTRE 

DU   m£mE   AU   MtHE. 

Paris,  26  Juillet.  1742. 

Vous  seriez  assur^ment  d'une  bont^  sans  exemple, 
d'une  bont^  que,  dans  le  fonds  du  coeur,  je  n'approu- 
verois  pas,  quoiqu'elle  tomb^t  sur  moi,  si  pouvant  me 
croire  coupable  d'ingratitude  k  votre  ^gard,  vous  pou- 
viez  me  le  pardonner.  Je  n'ai  4t6  que  trois  semaines 
sans  vous  ^crire,  et  je  ne  m't^tois  meme  permia  cet  in- 
tervalle  que  parce  que,  dans  la  derniere  lettre  que  j'ai 
re9ue  de  vous,  et  qui  ^toit  celle  o^  vous  voulez  bien 
m'^claircir  sur  I'affaire  du  Sopha,  vous  me  mandiez 
que  vous  alliez  il  Spa,  et  que  je  croyois  du  raoins  de- 
voir vous  y  laisser  arriver.  Corame  il  n'a  pas  plu  3, 
la  poste  de  laisser  parvenir  jusqu'd  moi  vos  dernieres 
lettres,  j'ai  ignore  que  vous  restiez  en  Angleterre;  et 
au  commencement  de  ce  mois,  je  vous  ai  (5crit  a  Spa. 
Si  cette  lettre  vous  revenoit,  Mylord,  vous  verriez  que 
j'ai  senti  comme  je  le  devois  ce  que  votre  g^u^reuse 
amiti6  vous  avoit  8ugger<5  pour  moi.  Comme  il  est 
tres  possible  qu'on  ne  vous  la  reuvoye  pas,  et  que  de- 
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puts  loiiglcui[)ti  la  poste  a  pcrilu  ces  Bortes  J'attentions, 
je  crois  pouvoir,  Hylord,  vous  redire  ici  ce  que  je 
V0U8  disois  alors. 

Vous  C'tea  riiomme  du  monde  dequi  j'acceplerois  le 

plus  volontlers  du  secours,  jiarcc  que  vous  6te8  celui  de 

fttouH  cfue  j*e8titne  lu  plus,  et  que  je  crois  que  le  m^e 

Hprincipe  qui  uoua  [>orte  k  obliger,  C8t  le  seul  ausei  qui 

"puisso  nous  laisser  contracter  dea  obligatiouK;  et  qu'il 

n'y  a  rieu  de  plus  cruel  que  de  devoir  de  la  reconnois- 

Beiince  H  quelqu'un  h  qui  Ton  seroit  forct!^  de  rougir  d'en 

avoir.     Ne  croyez  done  pas,  je  vous  siipplle,  Mylord, 

que  66  soit  par  bauteur  que  j'fu  refiiB<5  ce  que  vous 

'     vouliez  bicn  m'offrir ;  die  seroit  trop  dC'pluc:^^  vis-iV 

^ris  de  vous,  et  je  ne  serai  jamais  capable  d'une  aussi 

graade  fiituit^.     Le  biea  le  plus  pr^cieux  quej'aye  au 

monde,  est  votrc  araiti^.     D'aussi  foibles  talens  que  les 

■Aliens  ne  dcvoient  jamais  mc  conduire  u  uue  acquisi- 
tion d'uD  aussi  g^nd  prix ;  et  jc  n'oublierai  jamais 
que  je  la  dois  bcaucotip  plus  ^  voe  bout&i  qu'd.  moi- 
'  m^e.  Ceet  avec  taut  de  sinc^rit^  que  je  vous  suIb 
attacb^',  que  je  ne  doute  pas,  gt-ui-reux  conime  vous 
dttis,  que  vous  ue  seutiez  plus  le  plaisir  d'avoir  ua 
serviteur  fidfele,  que  le  chagrin  de  vous  en  Otre  acquis 
un  inutile. 

Je  me  r^jouis  que  vous  preuiez  les  eaux  de  Bath, 
puisqu'apparemnient  les  medecins  les  ont  ]>r6(6r6Q6 
pour  vous  il  celles  de  Spa ;  j'aurois  ce{>cndant  ilesir^ 
que  les  derui^res  vous  eusseut  ^t^  u^cessaires.  Je 
Btu'^tois  tlatt^  qu'au  retour  de  cclles-ci,  vous  seriez  veuu 
passer  quelque  temj>3  en  France,  et  j'avois  dt^ja  fait, 
,8ur  votre  s^jour  parmi  nous,  quelqucs  diAlcaux  fort 
igr^ables. 
Mou  exil  eat  enfiu  fini,  et  graces  ^  Dieu,  je  puis 
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marclier  tOte  levfe  &  Paris.  Je  coinpte  proflter 
la  permission  qu'on  rae  donne  d'y  habiter ;  el 
crois  pas  d'y  retourner  uvant  I'liiver,  t\  moitut  qoe 
vous  n'y  vitissiez  faire  uq  voyage;  cbose  que  lu  vfitre 
aux  eaiix  dc  Bath  nc  me  pcrmct  plus  d'espi*rcr. 

Nous  d'avods  ici  rien  de  nouveau,  qu'une  inip«rtt 
nence  Je  Voltaire,  qui  s'est  avis^  de  f^liciter  le  B.  di 
P.*  sur  le  beau  tour  qu'il  nous  jone.  II  me  sembje 
que  s'il  y  a  uue  extrf^me  sottiee  d.  teuir  aasez  k  a. 
patrie  pour  en  admirer  Ics  ridicules,  et  croirc  quo  hon 
de  cboz  &oi,on  ne  txouve  aucune  sorte  do  m^Tite,  U  y  i 
nne  extrf'me  bassesse  ^  ne  pas  sentir  oe  qui  rhumiltd. 
Le  pbilosopbe  peut-^tre  moins  sensible  qu'un  autre 
ces  sortes  de  dioses;  mais  il  n'appnrtient  qu'H  oi 
mauvais  citoyen  de  s'en  r^Jouir.  Quoique  leMinistJ^i 
n'uit  pas  approuv^  cette  lettre,  il  a  eu  la  sagesao  de  n'j 
pas  faire  attention,  et  n'a  pas  peus^*  comine  le  public 
qu'on  en  ddt  bannir  Tautour. 

Je  vous  mandoLs,  Mylord,  dans  cette  lettre  perdac 
que  dC-courag<-  par  toutes   les  platitudes  que  J'aroi 
entendu  dire  sur  mon  dernier  ouvrage,  j'avois  6tA  foi 
longtcmjis  sans  vouloir  ou  iK>uvotr  travaiUer,  et  qt 
lorsque  je  I'ai  pu,  je  ne  mo  suis  pas  troiifc  ca^mble 
continuer  le  livre  dunt  vouii  me  {>eriuites  de  vous  lit 
an  essai  Tatin^'e  derni6re.    Voulant  cependant  em- 
ployer mon  temps,  chose  dont  si  la  caropagne,  sans 
grandes  facilit^^,  sans  amour  pour  le  jeu,  ct  dt'-nu^ 
toute  autre  passion,  Ton  a  toujours  de  rrate,  je  me 
mis  iX  ("icrire,  et  &  continuer  un  petit  nmiati,  un 
historique,  fort  simple,  et  oependaot  6crit  daus  le  atUe 
le  plus  m^estueux.    C'est  v^ritablement  une  baga- 
telle; je  n'y  apporto  pas  moins  d'attention   que  m 

*  Le  Uoi  de  PnuM. 
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c'etoit  I'ouvragc  du  mondc  lo  plus  considemble.  Je 
Bonge,  eii  un  mot,  que  vous  le  lirez,  c'est  vous  dire 
assez  que  je  ne  le  nfiglige  pas,  J'eep^re  qu'il  sera  en 
^tat  de  paroitre,  et  que  vous  voudrez  bien  me  per- 
luettre  de  vous  I'envoyer. 

Sans  Pamela,  Mylord,  nous  nc  saurions  ici  que  lire 
ni  que  dire.     Je  Tai  eufiu  lue  a  mou  tour,  et  ii'en 
d^pluise  t\  nog  caillcttes  et  il  nos  petiU  maitres  caus- 
tiques,  qui  ne  jugeut  que  par  ce  qui  est  bien  ^ril,&aD8 
pouvoir  se  connoitre  en  stile,  et  qui  r^duisent  tout  au 
jargon  de  leurs  ruelles,  je  I'ai  trouv^e  fort  int^ressante. 
J'aurois  souhait^,  i\  la  v«5rit^,  que  le  traducteur  se  Hit 
un  peu  plus  filevfi.     On  trouve  dana  I'ouvrage  beau- 
coup  de  chosea  basses,  qui  me  {>aroisseiit  Otre  nioins  do 
I'ouvrage  que  de  la  traduction.     Une  cbose  qui  ni'en 
plait,  quoiqu'elle  dtplaise  ici  i  beaucoup  de  gens,  c'est 
qu'ollf  a  conscrv^^  ji  I'original  ses  moeurs,  et  ne  lui  a 
pas  impertinemment  substitu^S  lea  notres.     Pamela 
babillf^'c,  k  la  Fran9oise  auroit,  je  crois,  4t6  bien  ridi- 
cule, 
'       Ao  milieu  de  mille  petite  dt^tails.qui  sont  peu  fails, 
Bpar  eux  memos,  pour  attirer  I'attention,  ou  fain;  nattre 
I'int^r^t,  mais  qui  tiennent  n^cessalrement  ^  la  condi- 
^ioo  vile  de  I'bi-roine,  on  se  sent  attendri  jusqu'aux 
Ramies.     Du  nioins  avoucrai-je  que  oe  livre  m'a  fait 
jleuper  eu    plus   d'uu   eudroit.     J'y   ai   trouv6   des 
Kioeurs,  du  sentiment,  de  la  v^-rit^,  dcs  raouveracns  du 
Hoeur  bien  saisis,  et  bien  d^velopp4^;  mais  quelquefois 
Kusai  il  me  semble  que  les  m^mes  mouvemens  reparois- 
sent  sans  produire  rien  de  nouveau,  ce  qui  je  crois  est 
un  grand  vice;  car  il  me  semble  qu'uue  cbose  sur 
laquelle  on  a  d(5jA  ^^puisf;  I'int^T^t,  ne  doit  plus  se 
repr&ienter,  il  moius  qu*elle  u'amendt  ii  sa  suite  des 
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6v6nemen8  encore  plus  frappans  que  les  premiers,  chose 
qui  ne  se  trouve  point  dans  Pamela,  qui  vous  pr^nte 
le  m^me  tableau  plus  d*une  fois  fl  pure  perte. 

Quant  k  moi,  MyIord,j'ai  trouv^  Pamela  plusvaiae 
que  vertueuse.  Son  orgueil  est  m^ntent  de  ce  qu'on 
I'attaque  comme  une  gourgandine,  et  de  ce  qu'on  prend 
avec  elle  des  liberty,  sans  lui  avoir  dit  auparavant  la 

plus  petite  fieurette.     Je  parie  avec  M.  B 

qu'un  petit  maitre  Fran9ois,  qui  auroit  sacrifi^  i 
I'orgueil  de  Pamela  quelquea  uns  de  ces  propos  qu'il 
r^rve  pour  une  Duchesse,  qui  lui  auroit  €crit  quelques 
billets  doux,  lui  auroit  cinq  ou  six  fois  bais€  les  mains, 
et  se  seroit  jett^  k  ses  genouz,  I'auroit  cue  en  moins  de 
quinze  jours. 

S'il  est  f^cb^  de  Tavoir  ^pous^,  qu'il  ne  s'en  prenne 
qu'£t  lui  mSme.  D'ailleurs,  s'll  faut  tout  dire,  je  la 
trouve  apres  son  mariage  d*une  b^gueulerie  k  la 
maussade.  J*ai  remarqu^  qu'elle  ne  prie  pas  Dieu 
dans  son  lit ;  c'est,  je  crois,  le  seul  meuble  de  sa  maison 
qui  ne  lui  fournisse  point  d'oraison  ^jaculatoire. 
L'auteur,  dit-on,  prepare  une  suite;  son  quatri5me 
volume  ne  devroit-il  pas  I'avertir  de  n'en  rien  faire? 
Mais  je  m'apperjois  que  je  deviens  aussi  long  que  ce 
tome  \k.  Fardonnez  le  moi ;  il  y  a  si  longtemps  que 
je  ne  vous  ai  rien  dit. 

Je  auis,  Mylord, 
avec  tout  le  respect  et  tout  Tattachment  possible, 

CltfeBILLON.* 

*  Lord  Chesterfield's  ausver  to  both  the  precediog  letters  is  dated 
August  26,  and  will  be  found  at  vol,  iii.  p,  162. 
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LETTKE 

P£   UA0AUE   DE  TEKCIPT   A    UYIX)KD   CUESTERFIKLD. 

PariB,  ce  22  Octobre,  1743. 

Je  voudrois,  Mylord,  que  vou3  cuasicz  Ct6  tfmoin 
le  la  reception  tie  votre  letire.*  Elle  me  fut  remise 
par  M.  de  Montesquieu  aa  milieu  de  la  eocit't^'  quo 
Tous  cooiioissez.  Ce  que  vous  me  dites  de  flatteur 
ro^empechn  quelques  momens  de  la  montrer,  mais 
ramour  propre  trouve  toujonrs  le  moyen  d'avoir  son 
compte.     IjO  mien  uiesugg^raquec'^'toit  nne  injustice 

^de  V0U3  rnvir,  eous  pr^tcxtc  de  modcstic,  dcs  louangcs 
dignes  de  vous. 

La  lettre  fut  done  lue,  et  ne  le  fut  pa^  pour  une 
fois.  II  faut  V0U9  TaYOuer,  I'efFet  qu'elle  produisit  fut 
bien  different  de  celui  que  j'nttendois.  Ce  Mylord  sc 
inoque  de  nous,  a'^cria  M.  de  Fontenelle,  qui  fut  suivi 
des  RUtres,  d'^rire  en  notre  langue,  mienx  et  plus 

Hcorrectement  que  nous.  Qu'il  se  con(ente»  s'il  lui 
pUut,  d'etre  lo  premier  bomme  de  sa  nation,  d'avoir 
lea  lumiiVes  et  la  profondeur  de  g^uie  qui  la  caractt?- 
risent;  et  qu'il  ne  vienne  point  encore  s'emparer  de 
noa  graces,  et  de  nos  gentillesscs. 

■     Les  plaintts  et  les  murmnres  de  riLS3eml>l^'e  dure- 

"Toient  encore,  si  aprfe  avoir  convenu  bien  frauchement 
de  V08  torts,  je  ne  mY'tois  avis^  de  rappeller  les  agr6- 
mens  et  la  douceur  de  votre  commerce.  Qu'il  uous 
revienne  done,  dirent-ils  tous  ^  la  fots,  nous  lui  passe- 
rons  alors  d'avoir  pins  d'esprit  que  nous. 

J'ai  un  frere  qui  est  tout-i-fait  de  cet  avis ;  il  ra'a 
charg^^e  expressCment  de  vous  dire,  Mylord,  que  s'il 

Hsvoit  6t6  ici,  il  auroit  pris  sa  part  de  I'honneur  que 

*  For  Lord  Cbesterfield'a  letter,  which  wu  truaunitted  hy  Mm. 
Cletand,  Mie  vol.  iii.  p.  149. 
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voua  me  faisiez  de  venir  chez  moi.  Je  iiViia  qu'hier 
celui  cle  voir  Mndariie  dc  Cleland.  Jo  incurs  dc  peur 
(jii'il  fonte  (le  voiiloir  bien  fairc,  je  n'ayc  fuJt  tout  de 
travers:  c'est  votre  faute,  Mylord;  inurquoi  me 
donnez  voue  u  soutenJr  roiunion  trop  avauLageuse  que 
Yous  avez  prise  de  moi,  auprL-s  d'uDC  de8  femmes  de 
toute  I'jiVngleterre  la  plus  aimable»  et  i  ce  que  vous 
me  mandez  vouu  in^mc,  la  plus  ^cUur^c?  Je  liu  ai 
fait  part  d'uii  cliiltean  eu  EBpague  que  je  b^lts  pour 
vous,  qui  ne  seroh  point  si  ch^t«iiu  eu  Eep^ne,  si  vous 
vouliez.  Eu  cas  qu'il  r^ussU,  j'espeie  que  uoua  y 
^outeronB  un  apartement  pour  Madame  de  Cleland. 

J'ai  cliarg*5  mon  rnari  de  vous  faire  souvenir  quel- 
quefois  de  moi;  ne  voulez  vous  pas  bien,  Mylord, que 
je  prcnne  la  libcrUS  de  vous  clnirger  A  votre  tour  do 
ma  teudresse  pour  lul  ?  II  eeroit  ma  cautioD,  uiais 
j'aurois  biea  perdu  mon  temp«  si  j'eu  avois  besoin,  et 
si  vous  n'^tiez  pas  bien  })ersuadt!!  dos  sentimcns  qui 
m'attaclient  ^  vous,  et  du  respect  avec  lequel  j'ai 
riiouaeur  d'etre,  Mylord, 

Votre  iv^s  humble  et  ub^issante  servnntc, 

Be  TENaw. 


CTebx  une  gloire  pour  la  langue  Fran^olse,  qu*nn 
Seigneur  Auglois  ait  pris  la  peine  de  Tapprendr©  ausd 
parfaitement  que  je  vols  que  vous  la  savez.  Mylord; 
mais  trouvez  bon  que  je  vous  donne  un  petit  avis  k 
I'oreille.  Preuez  garde,  s'il  voua  plait,  de  no  vous 
point  trop  attirer  la  jalousie  dcs  autenrs  Francois; 
pour  moi  qui  aspire  eL  avoir  un  [>cu  dc  raisou,  je  suis 
encore,  et  serai  toujours,  avec  tout  le  reaped  possible, 
Mylord,  Votre,  &c 

FoKTEirSLLB. 
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K^PONSE  DE  MYLORD. 

S*rL  y  avoit  au  monde  un  discernement  que  je 
respectasse  plus  que  le  v6tre,  vous  seriez  fort  raal  avec 
moi,  d'avoir  ex(x>s^  jl  la  critique  des  souverains  ar- 
bitres  du  gout  et  de  IVloquence  une  letti-e  que  les 
ordres  de  Madame  Cleland  m'avoient  arrach^,  et  qui 
auroit  dd  souhaiter  Toubli  au  lieu  de  I'examen  ;  mais, 
nvec  tout  le  respect  que  je  dois  3.  ces  Messieurs,  d&a 
qu'il  me  faut  subir  votre  jugemont,  je  ne  me  mcls  |>oint 
en  peiae  du  leur.  Je  suis  eAr  qu'ils  rae  pardonnerout, 
et  mdme  qu*ila  approuveront  oe  sentiment. 


LETTfiE 

COHTE  DE  WA8SENAEK,  MJNWTRE  PL^NIPOTENTI- 
AIRE  AC  CONORts  DE  BR^DA,  AU  OOMTE  DE  CUi53- 
TEBFIELD. 

Rr.'iclm  ce  20  Norembi^  N.S.  1746. 

Mtlord, 

Dash  le  moment  le  Comte  de  Sandwich  sort  de  chez 
nioi,  oil  il  a  eu  la  bout<§  de  venir  m'apprendre  une 
nouvelle,  qui  en  tout  temps,  miiis  mirtout  dans  la  cir- 
oODBtance  pri^eute,  ne  peut  que  me  causer  une  joie 
inexprimable.  J'ai  tu,  Mylord,  avec  la  plus  agr<*abl6 
surprise,  au  bas  de  ses  d^p^ies,  le  nom  de  Thomme 
du  monde,  que  je  respecte,  que  j'admire,  que  j'estime, 
et  perniettez-moi  de  trancher  le  mot,  que  j'aime  le  plus, 
le  nom  de  Chaster  field.  II  m'a  falhi  quelques  momens 
pour  me  reconnoitre,  et  dC-brouiUer  la  confusion  des 
id^,  que  cet  ^v^uement  a  r^vetll^  dans  men  esprit. 
De  quelque  c6t^  que  je  I'envisage,  je  n'y  trouve  que 
des  sujets  de  joie  et  de  satisfaction  pour  tout  bon  pa- 

VoL.  V.  29 
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trioto  Auglois  et  Hollandois.  Voua  jxTfia^-dGz,  Mylor3; 
restime  et  la  confiance  des  utis  et  dus  autren.  Qu£ 
u'avons-nous  poiut  k  esp^^rer  i>oiir  le  bien  des  deuiS 
nations,  et  pour  celui  de  toiilc  I'Europo? 

Monsieur  le  ConseiUer  Pensiounaire  *  d  qui  j^ai 
le  plaiair  d'en  apprendre  la  premiere  iiouvelie,  ra*en 
K^moign^  son  extreme  contcntcment,  et  sent  comm* 
moi  toute  rinfluenee^  que  votre  beureuse  entr^  clans 
le  miDiBt5re  doit  avoir  gur  Ics  affaires  dn  temps.  Tous 
ceux,  qui  parmi  nous  aiment  sincdrement  leur  patne, 
penseront  de  ra^nie.  Vous  tie  pouvez  ignorer,  Mylord,  j 
k  quel  point  tous  j  Ctes  aimt^  et  honor^.  It  me  seroitfl 
ais^  d'en  detail  ler  les  motiis;  mats  ])Our  ne  pas  vous 
indispoger  contre  moi,  je  n'en  allc^gue  qu'un  seul,  c'est 
la  persuasion  oil  nous  sorames,  et  le»  preiivea  que  nous 
avons,  de  voire  bienveillance  pour  la  r6publ)que,et  de 
l!int^ret  que  tous  prenez  k  sa  conservation  et  &  son 
bonheur. 

Jamais  sa  situation  ne  fut  plus  deplorable.  Son 
^tat  politique,  et  militaire,  celui  de  sea  tinances,  T0U8 
est  parfaitement  connu.  Nous  sonimcs  peut-^>tre  u  la 
Teille  d'etre  boulever^,  si  I'Angleterre,  notre  meil- 
Icure  et  notre  plus  fidMe  alli^e,  et  la  plus  int6re8s6ei 
notre  existence,  ne  pr^vient  notre  mine.  Le  tempt 
eat  inilniment  pr^ieux.  Daignez,  Mylord,  employer  j 
tous  Tos  wins  et  vos  efforts,  pour  nous  fairc  parreuir  fl 
an  grand  but,  qui  nous  rassembie  ici.  Le  plaisir  in-  ^ 
exprimable  d'avoir  rendu  le  Te\x»  iX  I'Europe,  sera 
votre  recompense,  et  TOtre  nom  sera  en  b^nediutioii  i  ii 
tous  les  peuples.     Kous  aurons  en  particulier  la  satis-  H 

*  Ur.  Gillts,  a  maa  of  great  ability  and  integrity,  in  tlw  And- 
StadhnadcrUa  interest,  and  mnch  Mteem«d  bjr  l^rd  Ch«ilcrfi«ld. 
[Note  by  Dr.  Maty.) 
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r»ctioQ  dc  devoir  notre  bonlieur  il  Vanii  cle  la  repub- 
liquc;  je  ferai  les  vneux  Jos  plus  ardeus  pour  votre 
conBervation,  et  je  yous  supplie  iustamment,  de  me 
conserver  lea  seulimeus  de  bout€  et  d'amiti^,  dont  vous 
m'avez  honors  jusqu'ici,  que  je  mettrai  tous  mes  soius 

■d  m^riter. 
J'ai  riiutuieur  d'etre,  avec  la  plus  hauLe  consld^ra- 
tiou,  et  rattacbement  le  plus  inviolable, 
k  Mylord,  Votre,  &c. 


LEriRE 

DE  M.  DE  VOLTAIEE  k   MYLOED  CHESTERFIELD. 


Aq  Ch&t«AU  de  Ferney  pr^  He  Cendre, 
le24  0ctolire,  1771. 

M.  IE  CoMTE  DE  Huntingdon  ra'u  fait  I'honneur 
d'fitre  daiis  moa  hermitage.  Je  ne  vous  ai  point  4crit ; 
I  j'etois  trop  occupe  ii  I'entendre.  Je  clierche  ma  con- 
Bolation  u  son  d^'part  en  vuua  ('n^rivunt,  jioar  vous  rc- 
mercier  de  uie  I'avoir  address^-.  II  m'a  fait  le  plaisir 
de  niG  parler  longtem|ie  de  vous  ;  c'est  de  vous  surtout 
que  je  lui  ai  demande  des  nouvelles,  beaucoup  plus 
que  je  ne  me  suia  inform^  de  vos  aldermoi,  et  de  voa 

I  sheriffs,  et  de  toutes  ces  tracas-series. 
Jouisuez  d'une  vieillesse  boDorable  et  beureusc,  apr^ 
avcur  paasff  par  les  fipreuves  de  la  vie.  Jouisaez  de 
votre  esprit,  et  conservez  la  sant6  de  votre  corps.  Des 
dnq  seu8,  que  nous  avons  en  partage,  vous  u'en  avez 
qu^un  eeul  qui  Boit  afibibli,  et  Mylord  Huntingdon 
assure  que  vous  avez  ua  bon  estoraac,  ce  qui  vaut  bien 
une  pairs  d'oreilles,  Ce  seroit  peut-C-tre  il  luoi  A  d^ 
cider  Icquel  est  le  plua  triste,  d'etre  eourd  ou  aveugle, 
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ou  de  ne  point  dig^rer.  Je  puis  juger  de  ces  troi^ 
^tats,  avec  connoissance  de  cause ;  tnais  il  y  a  long- 
temps  que  je  n'ose  d^ider  sur  les  bagatelles,  k  plu» 
forte  raison  sur  des  choses  importantes.  Je  me  borne- 
k  croire  que,  si  vous  avez  du  soleil  dans  la  belle  maison 
que  vous  avez  bStie,  vous  aurez  des  momens  tol^ra- 
bles ;  c'est  tout  ce  qu'on  pent  esp^rer  k  I'fige  oil  nous 
sommes.  Ciceron  ^crivit  un  beau  traits  sur  la  vieil- 
lesse,  mais  il  ne  prouva  point  son  livre  par  les  fails; 
ses  derni^res  ann^es  furent  tres  malbeureuses.  Vous 
avez  v€cu  plus  long-temps  et  plus  heureusement  que 
lui.  Vous  n'avez  eu  b,  faire  ni  k  des  Dictateurs  per- 
petuels  ni  d  des  Triumvirs.  Votre  lot  a  6t^,  et  est 
encore,  un  des  plus  desirables  daus  cette  grande  loterie, 
o^  les  bons  billets  sont  si  rares,  et  oil  le  gros  lot  d'un 
bonbeur  continuel  n'a  €t^  encore  gagn^  par  personne. 
Votre  pbilosophie  n'a  jamais  6t6  derang^e  par  des 
cbimeres,  qui  ont  brouill6  quelquefois  des  cervelles 
assez  bonnes.  Vous  n'avez  jamais  ^t^  dans  aucun 
genre  ni  charlatan,  ni  dupe  de  charlatan ;  et  c'est  ce 
que  je  compte  pour  un  m^rite  trds  pen  coramun  qui 
contribue  a  Torabre  de  f^licit^  qu'on  pent  gofiter  dans 
cette  courte  vie. 

Recevez  avec  bont^  les  voeux  sinc^res  et  inutiles  que 
je  fais  pour  vous,  mes  regrets  de  ne  pouvoir  passer 
aupr^s  de  vous  quelques  uns  de  mes  jours,  avec  mon 
tendre  et  respectueux  attachement. 

Le  vieux  malade  de  Ferney, 

V. 
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(From  Uitf  Ueuioim  by  B.  FUiUimore,  Eaq.  and  the  LyttvltoD  MSS.) 

B«Ui,  NoTemberia,  1787. 

Dear  Sik, 

This  is  in  answer  to  your  8e]>arate  letter  to  me, 
before  1  have  talked  with  Pultency  upon  this  impor- 
tant subject.  HiB  opinion  and  my  seeming  one,  will 
be  cuutuined  in  imotlter  letter.  As  I  suppose  the 
Quecu  will  be  deud  or  out  of  danger,  before  jou 
receive  this,  any  udviee  to  liiw  Royal  Highness*  will 
come  full  late,  but  in  all  events,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
he  cannot  take  too  many  and  too  respectful  measures 
towards  tlie  Queen  if  alive,  and  towards  the  King,  if 
she  is  dead;  but  then  that  respect  should  be  absolutely 
personal,  ami  care  should  be  taken  that  the  MinisbeiB 
should  not  have  the  least  share  of  it.  Particularly 
if,  in  the  course  of  these  trausictions,  the  two  cvt- 
dencei  should  be  sent  to,  or  of  tliemselves  presume  to 
approach  the  Prince,  he  ought  to  show  them  personal 
resentment;  and  if  they  bring  any  message  from  the 
King  ur  Queen  whiclt  he  cannot  refuse  receiving,  be 
should  ask  for  it  in  writing,  and  give  his  answer  in 
writing ;  alleging  publicly  for  his  reason,  that  he  can- 
not venture  anything  with  people  who  have  grossly 
both  betrayed  and  misrepresented  private  conversa- 
tiou.f 

*  Of  WeIw. 

i  Tbia  pwitaRO  rcfors  to  the  Prino&V  mah  step  in  the  preceding  Julj, 
when,  to  the  great  displeuure  of  the  King  and  Queea,  he  r«movod 
tho  Priaccm,  thira  od  the  point  of  child-birtb,  frgm  Uompton  Court  to 
81.  Jameu's.  The  "  two  evidcneet"  am  Lord  Harrington  nnrt  Sir  Robert 
Wslpole,  wha  w«ro  requin^  to  slate  in  nriliiig  wtiot  the  PHuce  hsd 
aud  to  tbcm,  as  corruburative  evidcDce  of  what  he  bad  suid  to  the 
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In  case  the  Queen  dies,  I  think  Walpole  should  be 
looked  upon  as  gone  too,  whetlier  he  be  really  so  or 
no,  which  will  Ixi  the  most  likely  way  to  weiikeu  him ; 
for  if  be  be  supposed  to  inherit  the  Qneen's  power 
over  the  King,  it  will  in  some  degree  give  it  bira ;  aud 
if  the  Opposition  are  wise,  instead  of  trt'ating  with  liim, 
they  should  attack  him  moat  vijj;orou8ly  and  peraon- 
ally,  118  a  person  who  has  lost  his  chief  support.  Which 
is  indeed  true,  for  thougli  he  may  have  more  power 
with  the  King  than  any  other  body,  yet  lie  will  never 
have  tliat  kind  of  ptjwer  wliicli  he  hud  by  her  raeami; 
and  he  will  not  even  dare  to  mention  many  things  to 
the  King,  which  he  could  without  difficulty  have 
brought  about  by  her  means. 

Pray  present  my  most  humble  duty  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  and  tell  him  that,  upon  the  principle  of 
personal  duty  and  re8])ect  to  the  King  aud  Queen,  if 
alive,  he  cannot  go  too  far ;  sa,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  relation  lo  the  Ministers,  after  what  has  pai^sed, 
he  cannot  carry  his  dignity  too  high ;  his  own  good 
judgment,  and  the  particular  circumstances  will  point 
out  to  him  the  methods  of  doing  both,  better  than  I 
can  suggest  at  this  distance. 

These  waters  have  done  me  all  the  good  they  posu- 
bly  could  in  six  days,  a  good  earnest  of  their  doing 
me  all  the  good  I  expect  in  six  weeks.  If  they  restore 
me  ray  health,  I  shall  value  it  the  more  for  the  part 
which  I  am  sure  you  take  tu  it ;  and  in  the  hope  of 
using  most  of  it  in  your  company,  I  am, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

C. 

QuMD.    TEttir  "  UiDUtm  of   CoaverMtioa"  are  ioMrUK)   by   X^gnl 
Herve;  io  bis  Uomoin,  rol.  IL  p.  890. 
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Uatli,  November  15,  1737. 

Deab  Sib» 

Havjnq  u  safe  convcytineo  for  this  letter,  and  being 
glad  of  any  opportunity  of  conversing  with  you,  I 
trouble  you  now  with  thoughts,  which  upon  further 
deliberation  have  occurred  to  me,  upon  what  I  now 
take  to  be  the  present  situation  of  aSairs,  I  mean  the 
death  of  the  Queen.  It  in  most  certain  that  Sir  Kobert 
must  be  In  the  utmost  distress,  and  can  never  hope  to 
govern  the  King  aa  the  Queen  governed  him.  This 
tjuth  'm  so  obvious  to  everybf«!y,  that  many  people  in 
place  will  act  very  differently  with  respect  to  Sir 
Robert  from  what  they  used  to  do,  while  they  knew 
that  he  governed  her,  who  absolutely  governed  the 
King.  The  Cbancellor,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  nay 
even  the  wretched  President,*  will  all  pretend  to  have 
something  to  say,  which  whether  at  iirst  it  will  have 
any  effect  upon  the  King  or  not,  I  don't  know ;  but  it 
must  and  will  upon  Sir  Kobert,  whose  corrupt  and 
shameless  followers  will  be  looking  out  sharp,  raising 
their  demands,  and  making  his  management  of  the 
Houae  of  Commons  exceedingly  difBcult,  if  not  im- 
practicable. Xay,  Sir  Kobert  himself  will  be  looking 
out,  as  well  as  they,  and  will  be  very  uuwilliu<;  to 
have  his  security  depend  upon  the  sudden  and  vari- 
able passions  of  his  Majcijty.  In  these  circumstances 
nothing  will  more  hasten  his  retreat,  if  he  is  inclined 
to  retire,  nor  his  ruin,  if  lie  is  resolved  to  stand  il  out, 
tlian  the  jtart  which  the  Prince  may,  ought,  iind  there- 
fore I  am  pei-suaded  will  act.  If  his  Koyal  Highne.-js 
resents  as  a  Prince  ought,  an  affront,  which  (if  a  pri- 
vate man)  he  must  have  resented  with  his  sword,  or 

*  Speocer  Comptoo,  Earl  of  Wilmiagtoa. 
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Lave  been  dishonoured,  and  if  lie  makes  that  resent 
nient  public,  the  party  will  be  very  unequal  between 
the  next  heir  to  the  Crown  »md  a  Minister,  who** 
favour,  whose  fortune,  and  poisibly  whose  life  depends 
upon  the  precarious  protection  of  ii  passionato  and 
changeable  Prince,  who,  into  the  bargain,  never  loved 
him.  Should  the  Prince's  affair  corae  again  into  Par- 
liament, as  I  hope  it  will,  Sir  BoWt  »ud  be  will  be 
looked  u|M>n  as  the  two  contending  parties,  between 
whom  there  will  be  no  competition,  as  things  now 
stand ;  not  to  mention  that  the  50,000/.  a  year  saved 
to  the  Civil  List,  strengthens  our  cauBe  and  weakens 
theirs,  upon  the  foot  of  their  own  admission  last  year. 
This  is  the  advantageous  jmrt  which  the  Prince  may 
act  for  himself,  as  well  as  the  popular  and  glorious 
part  to  the  public;  and  this  is  the  part  which,  if  he 
follows  his  own  inclinations  and  good  sense^  I  am  sure 
he  will  act ;  but  if  he  listens  to  Sir  Robert's  emissaries, 
which  are  his  whole  family,  excepting  yourself  and 
Townshend,  they  may,  for  ought  I  know,  re]>rQ8eat 
the  magnanimity  of  forgiving  injuries,  and  quote  the 
bright  example  of  his  father  for  it,  or  may  possibly 
preach  up  the  true  Cliristian  doctrine  of  taking  the 
lie,  or  a  blow  (for  I  see  no  difference),  without  reaeot-' 
iog  it.  In  short,  the  Prince  at  the  head  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  both  encouraging  aud  forcing  the  Opposition 
to  act  with  vigour,  has  everything  in  his  liands;  if  ha 
acts  otherwise,  I  need  not  say  what  will  be  the  cotwe- 
quence  of  it,  I  will  only  borrow  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph's  expression, — our  enemies  will  tell  vs  with 
pUaaurc. 

So  much  for  politics,  whiclt,  though  T  have  Glled 
two  pages  with,  no  man  iu  the  kingdom  is  mora  re- 
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'signed  about  than  I  am  ;  I  wish  the  best,  and  will 
oonti-ibutc  what  little  I  can  to  it;  but  if  the  worst 
liappeus,  I  have  as  much  pliilofiO])by  to  bear  it,  aud  aa 
many  amusements  to  comfort  rae  under  it,  as  most 
people  1  know.  As  tlic  utmost  of  my  ambition  is  to 
serve  my  country  and  my  friends,  but  not  myself,  I 
sliall  sacriBce  neither  to  my  ambition,  and  conse- 
kquently  lose  the  good  opinion  of  neither,  a  great  ar- 
ticle, tliough  a  rare  one  in  public  life ;  but  surely  a 
comfortable  one  in  private.  Add  healtli  to  this  (and 
I  recover  it  incredibly),  which  of  course  gives  me  the 
amusements  of  reading,  writing,  and  society ;  and 
though  I  might  be  greater  and  richer,  I  am  sure  I 

^cannot  be  happier. 

m  I  omit  the  usual  peroration  of  compliments  to  your- 
self at  the  end  of  my  letter,  and  only  tell  you,  with 
the  plainness  and  simplicity  inseparable  from  truth, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  more  affectionately, 

^  Your  faithful  humble  servant, 

B  Ch£ST£KFI£LD. 

I   ^ 

■  out  i 

H  ^I  add  this  to  my  other  letter,  to  tell  you,  that  not- 
withstanding the  p<istscript,  you  may  show  it  the 
Prince  or  not,  as  you  think  proper;  if  you  would 
have  him  see  it,  make  a  seeming  difficulty  at  first,  and 
make  him  force  you  at  last. 

It  would  be  endless  lo  give  you  an  account  of  the 

rious  sallies  and  extravagancies  of  Pulteney,  which 

igeoflener  than  the  wind;  iiis  main  attention  is 


Pray  lay  me  at  his  Koyal  liighness's  feet,  but  with- 
lout  showing  this  letter,  which  is  in  too  free  a  style. 
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to  pick  up  a  few  guineas  at  wliisk ;  lie  despised  nie  Im 
much  to  talk  lo  me  »bout  business,  iinlcii:^  when  some 
new-born  freok  breaks  out  of  him  involantariJy.  Bnl 
tbe  only  judgment  I  ciin  form  of  Iiim  Is,  that  he  will 
get  as  much  ]>Gwer  and  as  much  mouey  as  aooa  as  he 
can,  and  u|>ou  any  terms. 

We  have  a  prospect  of  the  Claude  Lorraine  kind  j 
before  us,  while  Hir  Robert's  has  all  tbe  liorrors  offl 
Sulvator  Rosji.     If  the  Prince  would  play  the  Rijdng 
Sun,  he  would  gild  it  finely,  if  not,  he  will  be  under 
a  cloud,  which  he  will  never  be  able  herealter  to  shine 
through.     Instil  this  into  tbe  Womaru* 


Bath,  November  28. 1737. 

Sib, 

I  HAVE  received  yours  of  the  23rd  safe  and  in  diM 
time,  which  I  shall  annwer  by  tbe  firat  safe  oppor- 
tunity. 

Pray  what  do  those  Peers,  who  are  neither  paid  for 
voting  nor  mourning,  intend  to  do,  with  regard  to  this 
silly  Order  of  Council  for  putting  coaches  and  servantx 
in  mourning?  It  seems  to  me  indecent  to  comply 
with  it,  after  one  has  observed  the  Order  of  Cuunuil 
of  1728,  in  cai^es  where  one  should  otherwise  have 
shown  tbe  highest  regard.  Lord  WincheUea,  for 
instance,  in  obedience  to  that  Order,  did  not  put  his 
liveries  nor  coiLcbcs  in  mourning  for  his  wife  nor  \i\a 

*  Ladjr  Are)iil)xl(I  Umniltoii,  BtipfKwed  tr>  be  tb«  Prince  of  W«W*' 
mliU'eH.  Slie  bad  filled  the  wtiole  of  bb  llRle  Court  witb  ber  kindrtd. 
According  to  Horncc  Wnlpole.  whenerer  Sir  William  Stanhope  met] 
anjrliudjr  mt  ('iiflton  Huui^  wbnin  he  did  not  kuow,  he  nJwof*  ""^d,  < 
"Your  humble  sorvitnt,  Mr.  or  Mnt.  Hiuniltonl"  (Loiter  lo  Sir  H.f 
Haon,  January  7,  1742.) 
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Ithi 


(1  oti^lit  lie  then  to  do  it 


n  \h\8  occasion? 
To  me,  this  new  Order  of  Ooancil  seems  to  be  a 
declftratioQ  that  no  public  marks  of  regard,  tender- 
ness, and  affection  shall  be  shown  in  this  kingdom, 
but  for  the  sacred  persons  of  the  Royal  Family.  I 
would  in  UuB,  an  in  everything  ol8e,  avoid  »iiigulartLy, 
but  if  any  number  of  Peere  will  have  spirit  enough 
not  to  comply,  I  will  be  one  of  them  :  in  all  events,  Dl 
etay  till  I  get  to  town,  before  I  take  any  step  in  this 

■inatter. 

i  Above  Imlf  my  stay  here  is  now,  thank  God,  over, 
and  the  rest  seems  to  go  down  liill.  I  propose  being 
in  London  to-morrow  three  weeks,  where,  by  the  help 
of  these  waters  and  the  cold  bath,  which  I  have  con- 
stantly used,  1  hope  to  be  as  well  as  ever  I  can  expect 
to  be.  I  fled  here  for  a  total  b;inkruptcy  of  constitu- 
tion, and  a  man  that  has  once  been  a  bankrupt,  espe- 
mlly  nn  honest  one,  willingly  compounds  for  a  com- 
petency afierwards,  and  timt  I  was  an  honest  one  is 
well  known  to  some,  who  hnve  seen  my  earnest  but 
ineffectual  endeavours  to  {>ay. 

Pray,  when  you  see  Lady  Archibald,  assure  her  of 
my  resj>ects,  and  tell  her  that  I  would  Imve  troubled 
her  with  a  letter  myself,  to  hiive  acknowledged  her 
goodness  to  me,  if  I  could  have  expressed  those  ac- 
knowledgments to  my  own  satisfaction,  but  not  heiug 
able  to  do  that,  I  only  desire  she  would  be  persuaded 
that  my  sentiments  with  regard  to  her,  are  what  they 
ought  to  be. 

Qira  tti  Valcaa,  was  a  piece  of  advice,  which  the 
Romnns  commonly  concluded  their  letters  with  ;  I 
am  sure  it  was  never  more  sincerely  given  by  them, 
now  applied  to  me,  but  I  fear  it  is  the  only 
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good  uilvice  which  you  are  likely  to  ueglect.    I  tia 
sure  it  is  the  ooly  one  you  want. 

Youre  moat  faithfully, 

Ch£STEUFIEIJ>. 


Bath,  D«renb«r  13, 1787. 

Sib, 

I  NOW  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  two  lettcia, 
the  one  of  the  30th  November  by  Mr.  Piuiumer,  anil 
the  ottier  by  the  post  of  the  Gth  instant.  I  am  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  take  of 
informing  me  of  what  passes  in  town,  which  otherwi^j 
I  should  know  nothing  of,  but  in  those  false  lighta  tliatj 
folly  or  partiality  throws  upon  everj'tltingby  that  tinw 
it  gets  here.  1  protcBt  to  you,  it  is  mere  curiosity  thai 
either  prompts  me  to  inquire,  or  makes  me  glad  tol 
hear  of  what  passes  iu  a  conjuncture  which  is  thought 
80  critical,  and  not  any  part  that  I  take  in  the  events, 
any  more  than  wishing  for  the  best.  For,  having  a 
supreme  contempt  for  fools,  and  an  extreme  aversion 
to  knaves,  I  have  not  the  least  desire  of  being  an  actor 
upon  the  public  stage,  where  both  will  always  have 
tlie  moat  considerable  parts.  Fight  dog,  fight  bear,  I 
am  very  willing  to  be  a  spectator  in  the  gallery,  bat 
should  be  sorry  to  be  one  of  the  beasts  in  the  arrna.     - 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  I  shall  not  have  th^| 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  so  soon  by  a  week  as  I  pro- 
posed, for  the  waters  now  agreeing  with  Lady  Ches- 
terfield, which  tlicy  did  not  do  at  Br^t,  she  desires  to 
stay  a  week  longer.     I  shall  therefore  not  be  in  town 
till  the  27th,  at  about  five  of  the  clock,  and  if  y< 
have  nothing  to  do  that  evening,  I  need  not  tell  y( 
how  glad  I  shall  be,  if  you  will  bestow  it  upon 
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am  tlic  sorrier  for  this  tielay,  because  of  Lord  Cob- 
bam'R  beiijg  in  towu,  whom  1  always  hiii  glad,  aud 
impatient  to  see,  or  else  liis  being  in  town  makes  my 
being  there  the  less  necessary.     • 

As  to  the  mourning,  I  shall  observe  the  King's  order 
of  1728,  aud  not  my  Lord  President's  of  1737.  It 
might  be  very  proper  in  consequence  of  an  arret  de 
par  le  Roy  in  France,  to  overturn  all  the  rights  of 
blood,  frien<lBhij),  and  regard,  for  any  but  the  sacred 
persona  of  the  Royal  Family,  to  whom  alone,  to  be 
sure,  they  are  due,  but  here,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  yet  a 
meanness  to  do  it,  and  1  will  be  one  of  the  last  to 
come  into  it.  I  am  sorry  it  did  not  occur  to  my  Lord 
President,  to  propose  the  Deification  of  her  late  Maj- 
esty, and  that  the  Bishops  should  be  ordered  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  of  her  Apothecmis  in  the  true 
Pagan  manner ;  if  it  had,  I  make  no  doubt  but  it 
would  have  been  readily  onlered  and  religiously  com- 
plied with.  I  am  not  tlie  least  afraid  of  having  my 
chariot  or  liveries  insulted  for  being  out  of  mourning; 
besides,  at  this  time  of  year,  the  black  would  show 
dirt  more  than  the  blue. 

I  am  most  exceBsively  weary  of  this  place,  where 
the  doing  of  nothings  all  day,  hinders  one  from  really 
doing  anything.  Here  is,  indeed,  a  great  number  of 
beings,  but  few  rational  ones.  Pulteney  is  here,  but 
does  not  know  it;  Hammond  devoted  entirely  to 
Ltlie  women  ;  and  for  the  rest,  T  tlon't  care  what  they 
■do.  I  look  u|)on  it  as  a  very  bad  symptom  for  me, 
that  I  so  much  dislike  a  place  1  was  formerly  so  fond 
of,  and  have  so  little  to  do,  where  I  usetl  to  be  so  busy. 
The  entire  recovery  of  my  health  gives  me  spirits 
:enongh  to  bear  it  a  fortnight  longer,  but  the  same 
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Bpirits,  too,  mnlcc  mc  impatient  to  be  in  LnndoD, 
wbich,  after  all,  ts  iu  Kngluiid,  le  eeul  si^our  iTiHi 
honnSte  hojnme. 

I  am,  most  faiilifully  aud  ufFectiuustely  youis, 

CuGaT£IiKIF.LD. 


finili,  March  H,  ITSft. 

My  dear  Ltttelton, 

You   give  me   such   constant  and   uointcrrupted 
markB  of  your  frieudBliip,  that  I   woii'L  single  out 
your  impatient  inquiry  after  my  health,  us  a  particu- 
lar instance  to  thank  you  for.     I  tliank  you  for  thfti 
whole;  I  thank  you  for  loving  me  as  much  aa  you  do;^| 
though  I  can  with  truth  eay,  it  is  but  a  just  return  to 
the  i«entiraent-i  I  have  for  you.    I  am  already,  in  these  h 
six  day8,  as  much   better  aa  I  couUl  possibly  expect,| 
and  more  eo  than  I  could  jKiSBibly  have  expected,  if  I 
liad  not  so  often  experienced  the  surprising  efTeet  theae 
waters  have  ujx>n  me.     I  am  persuaded  tliat  wlien  I 
liave  drauk  them  three  weeks  Longer  (winch  I  pro-j 
pose  doing),  X  shall  l>e  as  well  as  ever  1  shall  be.  thi 
is,  I  shall  be  vamped  up,  aud  repaired  for  some  tim< 
for,  like  Sir  Robert,  I  subsist  only  by  Bliiils  and  ex-l 
podieuts,  and  I  no  more  expect  to  see  my  cQustituiJonj 
recuvereil,  tliau  I  do  that  of  tJie  pnblic     I  can't  saj 
that  I  divert  myself  liei'e,  but  I  can't  say  that  I  anii 
tired  neither;  if  here  is  not  company  I  like  (as  m( 
certainly  there  is  not),  in  return  there  are  no /iic7ieuxt\ 
and  lierc  is  no  one  body  enough  acquainted  with  an 
to  have  a  right  to  be  troublesome.     I  walk  and  wril 
by  turns:  I  play  at  billiards  two  hours  in  the  moro- 
ing  for  exercise,  aud  at  whisk  two  hours  at  night  fur 
dissipation ;  which,  with  a  perfect  traiiquillily  of  miud 
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sensibly  returning  health,  nitikes  the  time  pass 
away  at  leaBluuburtliunsoiue.  Your  advice  of  coquetry 
I  cannot  possibly  iulIow>  having  neither  iuclinatious 
nor  objects  for  it.  My  study,  or  rather  my  aniiise- 
lent  [t'oT  reading  shall  never  be  anything  else  to  me), 
'18  the  Roman  History  :  the  only  history  which,  in  my 
mind,  one  \a  never  tired  of.  After  the  Urdt  five  hun- 
dred yeans  tlicre  is  nothing  little ;  the  fate  of  king- 
doms depeudfi  upon  every  event;  whereas  the  History 
of  Greece  is  like  what  I  imagine  that  of  Hanover 
would  be,  for,  excepting  the  personal  characters  of 
some  great  men,  everything  is  little;  their  wars,  and 
the  causes  of  their  wars,  are  ridiculous,  and  a  bur- 
lesque upon  great  events.  I  have  finishctl  Suetonius, 
whom  I  had  rend  a  great  while  ago  and  foi^ot,  and 
whom  I  think  a  most  impertinent  credulous  biogra- 
pher, dwelling  much  upon  things  of  no  consequence, 
and  either  omitting  entirely,  or  touching  very  slightly, 
the  moet  material  ones.  I  am  now  in  the  Italian 
trannilalion  of  Diuu  Ca8sius,  which  I  like.  I  huve 
had  the  pleasure,  too,  of  reading  great  {Hirt  of  your 
friend  Clieyne's  Magnum  0]>iia.  He  has  found  out 
the  whole  secret  of  metaphysics,  and  is  kind  enough 
^to  communicate  it  to  the  public,  under  the  title,  in- 
Hdeed,  of  Conjectures,  but  he  assured  me  as  a  frioud, 
Htbat  he  did  that  only  out  of  modesty,  for,  that  by  the 
living  God,  he  could  mathematically  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  ever}'  coujecture,  as  he  pretty  fairly  hints  by 
the  motto,  which  is,  Felix  qui  poluit  rerum  cogno»- 
cere  cawas.  He  snarls  louder,  grins  fiercer,  and  is 
more  sublimely  mad  than  when  you  saw  him. 

Tlie  lai*t  Common  Sense  upon  the  Decemviri  is  a 
lost  excellent  one.     The  Secession  ahould  be  writ  up 
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as  much  na  possible,  for  it  is  not,  I  find,  enough  un>1(^ 
stood  by  the  generality.  I  am  glad  it  docs  Cobbom  no 
much  good,  were  it  only  in  that,  1  am  sure  the  minor- 
ity oould  not  have  done  the  public  so  much  good  by 
staying;  hut  the  measure  is  of  intrinsic  weight,  and 
will  have  its  efiect  in  time. 

I  am  glad  the  lady  ia  satisfietl  as  to  the  truth  of  that 
extraordinary  aShir;  though  what  was  told  her,  givtt 
but  a  raelanuholy  prospect.  Make  my  complimento 
there,  and  to  Lord  Cobhanit  Hammond,  and  Sir.  Pitt. 

I  am»  most  tjuly  yours, 

Chesterfield. 


Batli,  ITorember  6,  1740. 

Dbab  Lyttelton, 

PuLTENET,  who  sets  out  foF  LoudoD  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  company  with  this  letter,  has 
been  here  about  a  week.  The  first  two  or  three  days 
he  only  hinted  to  me  significantly,  that  Sir  Kobert 
and  the  other  Ministers  were  very  ill  togeiher,  and 
that  he  would  Bnd  it  very  hard  for  him  to  go  on ;  that 
the  Chancellor  in  particular  was  very  angry  at  him, 
and  would  he  a  heavy  clog  ujion  hira.  I  only  laughed 
at  this,  and  told  hira  1  was  quite  weary  of  hearing  the 
same  story  for  seven  years  together  ;  to  which  he  only 
nodded,  and  said  I  should  see.  But  three  days  ago 
he  opened  more  fuUy  to  I^ugeut  and  myself,  lie  said 
it  was  very  difficult  to  determine  what  we  ouglit  lo  do 
this  Session  ;  that,  for  his  part.,  he  could  not,  but  would 
be  governed  by  what  the  majority  of  the  Oppositioit 
should  think  pro[>er.  That  tliere  were  but  two  parties 
to  choose  out  of;  the  iirst  was,  to  give  no  opposition 
to  the  Address,  nor  to  the  suppUee  that  should  be 
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ted,  but  afterwards  to  express  our  dislike  of  last 
LyDftr'a  condiicl,  and  to  move  for  tlie  intftructions  given 
fto  Haddock,  Norrie,  and  the  other  Admirals.     Thia 
method,  he  owned,  was  a  moderate,  not  to  say  an  in- 
significant one,  and  would  by  no  meajiti  satisfy  the 
nation,  or  keep  up  their  spirits  for  the  next  Elections. 
The  other  party  wiia,  to  oppose  the  Address  directly, 
the  first  day,  in  both  Houses;  to  say  we  had  compli- 
mented long  enough,  and  that  it  was  now  time  to  rep- 
resent and  remonstrate;  that  we   had  granted    last 
Session  whatever  was  asked  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
war,  in  confidence  that  it  would  have  been  properly 
iBpplied,  but  that  as  notliing  had  been  done  in  conee- 
quencc  of  it,  we  could  not  hiy  any  more  burthens 
upon  the  nation,  till  by  inquiring  into  and  censuring 
the  conduct  of  last  year,  we  should  have  reason  to 
believe  that  proper  measures  would  be  taken  the  next. 
This  he  said  was  the  spirited  and  vigorous  part,  and 
what  the  nation  would  like ;  but,  at  tlie  same  time,  he 
thought  it  a  very  dangerous  one,  and  God  forbid  that 
be  should  advise  it;  be  thought  it  might  shake  the 
I  King's  tlirone, — for  what  would  other  nations  think  if 
tlie  supplies  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war  were 
refused?  and  what  would  become  of  tliis  nation  if  the 
people  should  come  to  the  next  Elections  in  a  ferment  ? 
The  Pretender  must  inevitably  come  in,  and  this  family 
I  be  drove  out.     Both  Nugent  and  I  made  the  answers 
'  you   may  easily  imagine  to   these  objected  dangers; 
to  which  be  only  replied,  that  he  would  not  advise,  but 
(that  he  would  do  whatever  the  Opposition  directed. 
My  opinion  upon  this  conversation  is,  tliat  the  first 
method,  gentle  and  insignificant  enough  indeed,  is  that 
which   he  and  Carteret,  for  reasons  pretty  obvious, 
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liBve  a  mind  should  prerftil ;  bnt  that  he  mentioned 
the  other  provision  ally,  tliat  in  case  the  Op|Hwition  _ 
ehoutd  insist  upon  it,  and  puah  >t  in  spite  of  ihoir  I 
teeth,  be  and  Girteret  niigtit  liave  it  to  say,  that  thev 
had  suggested  it,  and  that  it  was  not  a  measure  Airced 
upon  them ;  for  thoBe  terrible  dangers,  which   it  ii 
impossible  that  either  he  or  anybody  else  can  ihink 
real,  could  (in  my  mind)  be  urged  with  no  other  riew, 
than  to  frighten  people  out  of  the  motion.     I  am  apt 
to  think,  too,  that  the  Duke  of  Argyle  (whom  he  told 
mo  he  hud  seen  in  town),  hud  proposed  this  or  some 
other  vigorous  meaeure,  which  they  feared  might  pre- 
vail, whether  they  would  or  not;  and  that,  therefore, 
they  thouglit  it  best  to  mention  it  themselves;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  to  suggest  all  jKiaaible  difficulties  and 
discouragements,  in  hopes  to  defeiit  it  indirectly.   Show 
tltis  to  Cobham,  and  to  nobody  else ;  he  may  make  ■ 
what  use  he  thinks  proper  of  it.    As  he  will  he  in 
town  some  days  before  tne  (for  I  shall  not  be  there  till 
the  16tli),  pray  tell  him  that  he  may  make  what  use 
he  pleases  of  my  name,  and  answer  for  me  at  any     , 
meeting  or  consultation  there  may  be  before  I  come;  ■ 
particularly  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  to  whom  he  may     ' 
say,  that  he  is  empowered  by  mo  to  assure  liis  Grace,  ^ 
that  I  am  ready  to  take  any  part  he  shall  assign  me  in  W 
the  House  of  Lords;  and  that  I  will  move,  second, 
tliird,  or  thirteenth,  whatever  he  pleases,  convinced  «  ■ 
I  am,  that  we  both  mean  the  aame  thing,  the  public  ™ 
This  Cobham  will  do  in  the  manner  he  shall  thiuk 
proper,  and  he  may  depend  U]}on  not  being  disavowed. 
A  meeting  of  both  Peers  and  Commonera  should,  I 
think,  by  all  means  be  pressed,  iu  case  I'ultency  should 
have  a  mind  to  avoid  it,  which  I  thiuk  not  improb- 
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;  and  yet  if  he  will  not,  T  own  I  do  not  see,  since 
Wyudham'a  death,  wlio  cau  call  it,  of  tlie  Coiii- 
moncrs  I  mean.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  should  be  in- 
flamed and  flattered  as  much  as  possible,  and  be  shown 
(wliat  is  really  true)  that  he  may  l)e,  absolutely,  if  he 
plea»c»,  at  the  htad  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  that  Carteret  must  either  go  along  with 
him,  or  leave  him  attended  by  Winchelsea  only.  I 
fear  I  have  tired  you;  I  am  sure  I  have  tired  myself, 
uniit  as  I  am  at  this  time  either  to  write  or  think.  So, 
adieu,  till  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

^^^^^K  (Nov        printed.) 

^^^^^  Aix-la  (%apelle,  Jan«  6,  N.S.  1741. 

Hp£AR    LyTTELTON, 

H  Your  desire  of  hearing  from  me  was  so  agreeable  to 
mine  of  writing  to  you,  that  I  doubt  a  little  whether 
_  J  have  any  merit  in  my  compliance,  and  whether  (like 
Hr  lady  in  another  particular)  I  am  not  gratifying  my 
Hown  desires,  while  I  tell  you,  and  it  may  be  while  I 
think  so  myself,  too,  that  1  am  yielding  to  yours; 
This,  then,  is  but  the  tliird  day  of  my  being 
BO  that  I  can  only  guess  at,  and  not  judge  of  the 
I  of  these  waters;  but  as  they  have  not  disagreed 
with  me,  I  have  reason  to  hope  they  will  do  me  good 
upon  further  trial.  And  1  have  really  leas  to  ask  of 
them  than  I  had,  when  I  came  out  of  England,  for 
whether  it  be  the  change  of  air,  the  exercise  of  the 
journey,  the  dissipation  of  mind,  or  all  those  together, 
it  is  certain  I  am  in  much  better  heiLlth  and  spirits 
than  when  I  lefb  my  own  country.  Even  this  place, 
'lis  company,  both  of  them  tlic  worst  of  their 
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kinds  I  helinvc  in  the  whole  worhl,  do  not  sink 
sjiirit^.     I  eaunter  about  this  great  Imperial  City,i 
view  the  churches,  convents,  buthlinge,  and  aigns 
thereof,  with  all  the  attention  and  oWrvation  of  n 
laborious  German  traveller;  and  I  conclude  ihe  even- 
ing na  I  begin  tlie  morning,  with  political  conrer-  ^ 
witions  upon  the  present  dietracted  Btatc  of  Europe  in  | 
general,  and  the  Germanic  Body  in  particular,  with 
varimiB  Counts  and   Barons  of   the   Sacred  Koman 
Empire.     Judge,  then,  whether  any  weight  can  sink 
me,  when  these  waters  buoy  me  up,  with  so  ranch  lead 
upon  me.     One  thing  that  helps  me  a  great  deal  here,  I 
is  my  extreme  indifference  as  to  what  any  people  I 
meet  with,  may  either  think  or  say  of  me;  wtiereas 
I  ounfess,  that,  in  England,  my  cousciousnees  thai,  of  _ 
late,  I  have  not  only  been  dispirited,  but  almost  stupi- 1 
fied,  and  incapable  of  either  attention  or  imaginatioD, 
made  me  uneasy,  and  unwilling  to  ap|>ear  among  tlioae 
whose  good  opinion,  if  I  ever  had,  1  was  unwilling  to 
loee.     I  had  that  difildeuce  and  distrust  of  myself^j 
which  never  fail  to  make  one  appear  still  worse  ihanH 
one  really  is.     But  here,  in  Germany,  I  am  very  near 
being  a  lively  coxcomb,  relying  ui)on  the  truth  of  Ut« 
French  proverb,  que  daiis  U  Royaume  dc$  Aveugk*  un 
borgnc  fait  figure.     I  think  of  notliing  in  England, 
except  of  those  few  persons  whom  I  love  and  value  in  I 
that  corrupt  and   profligate   nation ;   but  as  for  all 
political    matters,  I    have  banished   tbem    from    my 
thought,  and  give  myself  no  concern,  whetlier  that 
slavery,  which  I  see  is  inevitable,  takes  place  in  the 
year  forty-two,  three,  or  four.     In  this  indiSercnce 
and  dissipation  of  mind,  I  propose  passing  four  or  five 
mouths  more,  if  I  live  ao  long,  and  then  returning  (o 
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a  climato  and  a.  people  where  ray  1(>i  lius  unfortunately 
placed  rae.  If  I  recover  ray  liealth  aud  spirits,  tbey 
shuU  Ik  at  tlic  service  uf  my  frientU,  to  employ  as 
they  think  proper,  aud  as  occasions  allow.  If  not, 
the  honest  ooroforts  of  a  private  life  shall  be  nay 
determination,  as  they  have  long  been  my  wish.  But 
whichever  may  be  the  case,  my  beat  offices  in  public, 
or  my  bt^t  wishes  in  private  life,  shall  never  be  want- 
ing to  convince  you  of  thoee  sentiments  of  friendship 
and  esteem,  with  which  I  am,  and  shall  always  be, 
most  truly  and  faithfully  yours, 

Chesterfield. 

When  you  have  an  opportunity,  pray  mnico  the 
.proper  compliments  for  me  to  his  Royal  Highness. 


Spa,  Aagustl.  N.S.  1741. 

DzAB.  Lyttelton, 

I  CAN  return  you  little  from  hence,  but  my  thanks 
for  your  letter,  tliis  place  fumisliing  nothing  worth 
either  writing  or  reading.  But  I  must  Jo  it  the  justice 
to  say,  that  it  furnishes  health  ;  and  I  am  so  much  the 
better  for  it,  that  I  will  not  abuse  it,  as  I  justly  could 
in  all  other  resjjecta.  I  shall  leave  it  in  about  a  week, 
to  go  and  bo  bakc<l  a  little  by  the  sun  of  Provence 
and  Liinguedoc,  from  whence  I  expect  the  confirma- 
tion at  least,  if  not  the  increase  of  the  health  I  have 
got  here.  I  am  only  apprehenaive  of  being  obliged 
to  stop  short,  and  turn  homewards,  for  the  rumouni  of 
war  are  so  strong,  aud  the  motions  of  France  so  exten- 
sive, that  I  can't  help  thinking  that  the  Cardinal*  is 
at  last  either  tempted  by  the  opportunity,  or  impor- 

•  Fleury,  tbeo  Prime  Miniit«r. 
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taned  into  a  war,  in  which  case  we  shall  Iw 
Bituulion,  who  have  not  been  able 
even  against  Sjiain  alone. 

Our  minority  in  this  Parliament  is  so  considerable, 
that  I  think  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  minority,  at' 
least  I  am  sure  it  need  not  be  so  long,  if  woU  onn- 
duRt«d  ;  but  I  coufess  that  if  ia  so  little  probable,  that 
Sir  Kobert  might  answer  iis  the  Laoodcmonians  om 
didf  upon  some  occasion  wbich  I  have  forgot,  If.     It! 
will  raise  the  priceof  some  individuals,  and  he  will  be 
obliged  to  come  up  to  it,  and  there's  an  end  of  thoj 
Opposition. 

I  do  not  condole  with  you  for  the  loss  of  your] 
county  election  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  congratnlate  y( 
upon  getting  rid  of  that  plague,  I  hope  for  ever,  and* 
of  being  able  to  live  for  the  future  in  quiet  in  your  own  i 
house,  whenever  you  have  a  mind  to  it.  I  hope  your] 
popular  efforts  upon  that  occasion  did  not  impair  yonrj 
health,  which,  in  my  mind,  is  the  only  thing  a  man] 
should  now  think  of,  if  he  can  bring  himself  to  it;  for 
my  own  part,  when  I  turned  my  back  upon  London, 
T  repeated  Urbs  venalis  ei  mox  perilura  ai  emptorem 
invenerit,  and  resolved  when  I  was  once  out  of  England, 
not  to  think  into  it,  if  I  could  help  it,  but  atlond  sing!/ 
to  my  health,  as  the  only  thing  I  can  now  call  my  own.^ 
I  have  executed  my  resolution  as  to  the  public  part  ofH 
it  pretty  well.  As  to  my  friends  in  England,  I  neither 
desired  to  nor  could  forget  tbem,  on  the  contrary,  1 
entertained  that  remembrance  with  pleasure,  and  with 
much  the  more  for  being  able  to  reckon  yon  in  that 
number.     I  am. 

Most  faithfully  and  zealously  yours, 

Chesterfield. 
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LyoM,  8ciil«niber  II,  H.B.  1741. 

Deab  Lttteltox, 

WuJC5  you  consider  my  rambling  state,  you  will 
easily  excuse  the  irregularity  of  my  corre3|K>nilence, 
time  anil  opportunity  not  conspiring  in  the  least  with 
my  iucliaatioiis  U)  write  to  you.  I  am  uow  got  tbua 
fiir  in  my  pilgrimage  to  the  Bhrinc  of  health,  and 
hope,  in  about  a  week's  time,  to  discharge  my  vows  to 
the  sun  of  Aix  and  Montpclier.  1  ask  very  little 
more  than  the  conBrmatiou  of  what  I  now  enjoy;  for 
the  little  time  that  1  have  already  been  in  France,  baa 
really  done  me  more  good  than  I  oould  have  expected. 
I  will  Hnieb  nivsoutiiern  rambles  as  soon  as  I  can,  and 
return  to  Paris,  where  I  shall  be  within  call,  when- 
ever  my  friends  thiuk  fit  to  call  upon  me.  The 
present  situation  of  affairs  abroad  is  as  ridiculous,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  lamentable,  as  that  of  our  aflairs 
at  home,  and  I  sue  no  good  to  be  done  in  either  case ; 
but,  however,  I  will  not  decUue  any  part  that  kIiuII 
be  assigned  mo;  and  though  I  give  up  the  game  in 
Opinion,  I  will  not  give  it  up  in  fact,  till  my  frieatls 
do  80  too.  I  shall  be  supposed  to  return  full  of  dan- 
gerous and  combustible  matter,  having  been  tliree  days 
at  Bulingbroke'u,  which  it  wau  imj)0s8ible  for  me  to 
avoid,  if  I  bad  been  inclined  to  it,  being  obliged 
oeoeBsarily  to  pass  by  his  door.  }!ul  lie  is  so  much 
of  my  miud  that  the  wliole  affair  is  over,  that  we  ditl 
not  lode  one  quarter  of  an  hour's  time,  in  talking  of 
public  matters-  He  is  jilunged  in  metaphysics,  and 
willingly  neither  spe-aks,  nor  6[)e»ks  of  anything  else. 
He  says,  indeed,  it  i«  only  to  exjiOKe  metaphysics ;  but, 
at  least,  In  order  to  expose  them,  he  goea  so  deep  into 
them,  that  they  absorb  him.     I  begged  some  share 
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of  bis  time  for  history,  and  pressed  him  to  exrewW 
wliat  lie  once  proposoJ,  a  Ilialory  of  the  AflUins 
Europe  from  the  Treaty  of  Vervins;  but  the  flifficul-] 
tics  lie  »ai(l  he  found  in  pursuing  that  d<2«ign  discoui 
sged  him;  but  the  truth  is  the  other  studies  engt 
him.  1  am  sorry  for  it.  As  it  is  impossible  by  thi 
post  to  write  with  any  freedom,  and  as  I  can  iicitb* 
Bpeak  nor  write  to  you  without  it,  my  letters  can't  be 
too  short  under  that  restraint,  and  sconndrols  who 
l^ad  them  before  yon,  shall  only  find  in  them,  what  I 
&m  very  desiraus  they  shonld  kuow,  that  I  am  mi 
&ithfuJly  and  sincerely  yours,  C. 


PmtU,  October  19,  K.  8. 17l 

Dear  LYXTELToy, 

I  HAVE,  with  some  unwillingness,  left  the  &)( 
climate  in  the  world,  I  mean  Laugiiedoc,  lo  return 
here,  that  I  might  be  within  call  of  either  yon  or  ray 
Lord  Privy  Seal.*  The  great  advantage  I  hare  ro^ 
ceived  from  one  month  in  that  fortuiiate  climate,  csoi 
Ttnces  me,  that  one  winter  passed  would  absolutelj 
restore  me  all  the  health  my  decayed  oonstitulion 
would  admit  of;  but,  im]X)rtaDt  as  my  health  is  to 
me,  and  unimportant  aa  I  really  think  myself  to 
everybody,  I  will  yet  rather  stand  the  shocks  of  an 
Knglish  winter,  tiian  the  suspicion  of  withdrawing 
from  ray  friends,  till  they  all  agree  in  thinking,  that 
any  hopes  or  attempts  to  do  goml  are  as  vain  and  ob 
frivolous,  as  I  am  convinced  they  are,  llere,  then,  , 
am  I,  ready  at  two  days'  warning  to  cross,  I  wiw  goinj 
to  say  the  British,  but  more  properly  now  tlie  Frcu( 

■  Lord  Hervey  :  Kppolnted  to  that  office  to  Apri).  1740. 
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/aniBh  Cliannel,  whenever  the  meeting  of  the 
Piirliament,  or  tiie  meeting  of  my  friends  in  town, 
requires  my  appearance.  I^et  me  know  the  lime,  aud 
1*11  assist  at  the  opening  of  the  melancholy  and  igno- 
minious scene,  tlmt  mnstdisa)vcr  itself  wlien  the  Par- 
liamentary curtain  is  drawu  up.  In  the  meanwhile, 
111  stay  here  as  lonj;  as  I  can,  and  rather  liear,  than 
see,  the  now  inevitable  train  of  mischiefe,  which  the 
weakness  aud  wickedness  of  our  a<l ministration  have 
hrought  upon  us.  Where  is  the  child  in  the  cnulle? 
Where  is  the  boasted  assistance  given  to  the  Queen  of 
Hungary?  Where  the  formidable  Hanoverian  Ix)- 
gioDS?  Have  all  these  heroic  designs  subsided  into  the 
cooler  measure  of  the  Uauover  neutrality?  But  I 
run  too  far  into  a  subject  too  disagreeable  to  anticipate, 
too  copious  for  any  letter,  and  too  important  for  a 
letter  by  the  post ;  l)esidc«,  I  am  agreeably  interrupted 
jby  having  your  letter  of  the  2l8t  Sept.  O.  S.  this 
moment  put  into  my  hands.  The  two  otliers  you 
mention  in  It  I  never  received;  they  were,  I  suppose, 
stopped  in  England,  like  many  others  which  I  am 
sure  I  ought  to  have  received,  but  I  regret  them  less. 
a  you  mention  no  particular  time  as  neoesaary  for 
'my  return  to  England,  I  take  it  for  grante<l,that  some 
days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  will  be  suf- 
ficient, and  I  dare  gay  full  as  soon  as  my  friends  will 
prevailed  with  to  come  to  Londoti;  for  hitherto, 
thougli  I  have  often  pressed  it,  I  could  never  get  them 
to  meet  in  town,  till  two  or  three  days  before  the  Par- 
liament And,  indeed,  with  what  comfort  could  I 
return  to  my  country  before  my  King?  It  would  be 
iving  so  long  in  a  Commonwealth,  for  I  cannot  look 
'"Upon  the  Regency  as  much  better  than  a  Common- 
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wealth.    But  as  soon  as  nil  the  conditions  of  tliat  Keti- 
trality  wliich  bis  Majesty  has  at  length  obuined  for 
his  Overman  doiuinioiis  are  thoroughly  settled,  I  pre- 
sume he  will   look   towards  England,  and   then  a&i 
will  I. 

I  tliank  you  for  what  you  do  not  say  at  the  coudu- 
aion  of  your  letter,  mure  thiin  I  could  have  done  for 
all  you  could  have  said.  I  will,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, follow  your  example,  persuaded  you  do  me  the^ 
juKtice  to  tliink  that  all  I  could  say  'is  eomprcliended 
in  the  name  of 

Chesterfield. 


(Hon  Gnt  prioted  eulire.) 

Batli.  Juna  19.  1T4S. 

Dear  Lyttelton, 

The  newspapers  inform  me  that  you  are  married; 
but  what  shall  I  «ay  to  you  upon  tliat  occasion  ?    Ia  it 
necessary,  or  is  it  not  rather  superfluoufi.  for  me  \ai 
tell  you  the  wishes  I  form  for  you  in  this  the  most  im-i 
portaut  period  of  your  life,  when  you  have  «o  long 
known  thesiueei-o  part  I  have  taken  in  the  muet  com' 
mon  occurrences  of  it  ?     To  wish  you  joy  were  friw 
loua,  that  is  certain  and  pre-scnt ;  but  whenever  tba^ 
does  decline,  as  from  its  nature  it  one  day  must,  maj 
all  its  sweetnees  turn  to  strength,  or  as  Tonipson* 
saya,  may  it  mellow  into  friendsliip,  and  may 
serener  and  more  lasting  state  m  insensibly  su( 
your  pre^nt  tumultuous  one,  that  the  tntnsition  maj 
not  be  ]>erceived.    This  will  and  must  happen,  if  Mi 
Lyttelton  be  (what  for  both  your  sukes  I  heartily  wie 
her)  like  yourself,  sex  excepted,  which,  for  neither  of 

*  Sui  \n  origin*!. 
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your  sakes,  would  I  wUIi  her.  If  she  has  a  head  to 
discern  merit,  and  a  heart  to  value  it,  and  if  she 
bringt*  but  with  her  the  truth,  the  teiideruess,  and  all 
the  other  virtues  she  will  meet  with,  even  my  wishes 
for  your  mutiiul  happiness  can  neither  exceed  nor 
enrvive  it.  Pray  make  my  compliments  to  her,  though 
I  have  not  yet  tlie  honour  of  being  known  to  her. 

"While  you  are  not  only  content*  with  your  own 
existence,  but  are  probably  multiplying  it,  here  am 
I,  enjoying,  if  I  may  use  that  expression,  my  non- 
existence, not  without  some  satisfaction,  for  when  the 
quicker  plcuBurcM  (tf  the  senses  are  at  nn  und,  tlie  quiet 
(mes,  till  then  despised,  become  a  comfortable  resource. 
X>rinkiug,  riding,  and  walking,  employ  my  whole  day, 
without  one  intruding  thought,  and  procure  me  sleep 
at  night  too  sound  for  dreams.  Broad  Bottoms,  Se- 
cret Committees,  impeachments,  screens,  and  all  those 

I  engines  of  knaves  and  baits  of  foola,  neither  excite 
my  curiosity  nor  my  indignation.  The  deatli  of  poor 
Hammond  was  the  only  event  that  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  my  mind.     He  died  in  the  Ijeginning 

iof  n  career,  which,  if  he  had  lived,  I  think  he  would 
have  finished  with  reputation  and  distinction.  But 
such  is  the  folly,  knavery,  and  futility  of  Llie  world, 
and  such  was  his  truth,  fidelity,  and  attachment  to 
me,  that,  in  my  opinion,  I  have  lost  moi-e  by  his  death 
than  he  baa.  But  this  is  too  melancholy  a  subject  to 
trouble  you  with  at  tliis  time.  So  adieu,  dear  Lyttel- 
ton,  and  he  convinced  tbat  nothing  can  exceed  the 
I     sincerity  and  a0ectiou  with  which  I  am,  yours, 

k 

■■PThe  original  MS.  here  hu  "  not  C0Qt«nl,"  which  appean  to  b«  a 
^^mp  of  the  [»en. 
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KARL  OF  CHESTEKPIELD  TO  B.  NUGENT,  ESQ, 
(From  the  papers  uf  Bir  Oeo.  Nugent,  Bart.) 

LoQdoo,  SepL  30, 1739. 

Sib, 

I  WKH  I  had  enough  of  the  kind  of  inadncss  yon 
mention,  to  be  able  to  roUtrn  you  ray  thanks  for  your 
iuvitation  iu  the  same  language  it  was  writ  in ;  bat  I 
am  naturally  so  very  sober  in  that  article,  that  I  muft 
have  been  really  mod  in  every  other  to  have  attempted 
it  1  own,  bowever,  I  did  all  1  could  towartla  it.  I 
walked  ujK)n  the  banks  of  the  Silver  Tlianies  yon 
mention,  and  endeavoured  to  fancy  it  the  Hipi>ocreDe; 
Richmond  Hill  I  called  Helicon,  and  encouraged  all 
poetical  delusion  to  such  a  d^ree,  that  I  iinagineil  all 
the  women  1  met  to  be  Muses,  and  consequently 
chaste  and  sensible.  Was  it  possible  to  carry  delu- 
sion higher?  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  Take  me, 
then,  in  humble  prose,  and  let  the  language  of  a  very 
sincere  and  friendly  heart,  make  amends  fur  an  unin- 
ventive,  unpoetical  head.  This  h  the  more  reasonable, 
too,  because  I  believe  we  have  a  much  greater  share 
in  moulding  our  own  hearts,  tban  in  forming  our  own 
heads. 

Yuu  are  tlie  first  man,  surely,  that  ever  made  a 
Parnassus  of  an  Irish  mountain,  and  that  prevailed 
with  the  Muses  to  follow  him  to  Howlh.  Numerous 
and  chaste  as  they  may  be,  yet,  by  the  account  you 
give  of  the  effects  of  goat's  milk,  added  to  you  oat- 
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Ural  abilities,  wliich  I  always  mention  wit)i   honour 
and  reverence,  cllee  iTourcroni  d.  tjui  parler. 

Though  I  can't  accept  at  present  your  invitation  to 
Ireland,  yet  I  confufls  there  are  two  cironmsUinces  in 
it  very  tempting;  the  first,  without  a  compliment,  is 
being  with  you,  with  whom  I  would  as  willingly  be 
upon  the  top  of  an  Irisli  mounUiin  us  with  any  man 
iu  Kurope.  The  next  is  the  promise  you  miike  of 
transfusing  iuto  me  with  the  milk  the  pro|)erties  of 
the  goaL  I  am  persuaded  of  your  good  iuteutions  to 
me,  but  they  would  prove  ineffectual,  for,  unfortu- 
nately, I  am  not  ffoataltilc,  as  the  ItiUians  say  non 
papahile.  And  far  from  thinking  now  of  giving  ex- 
istence to  others,  I  have  much  ado  to  preserve  my 
own.  In  order  to  do  it  I  go  to  the  Batli  next  week, 
whicli  I  wish  you  would  think  your  best  way  from 
Ireland  to  London. 


As  I  knew  of  certainty  that  Men  and  Measures 

was  not  Pope's,  I  really  thought  it  must  be,  and  took 

rit  for  yours,  hut  I  am  glad  it  is  not,  because  I  am  glad 

rwe  have  anybody  who  can  write  well  enough  to  be 

mistaken  for  you. 

I  am. 
Most  faithfully  and  truly  yours, 
Chesterfield. 

EAEL  OF  CKESTERFIIELD  TO  EDWARD  ELIOT.  ESQ. 
(From  the  pipers  of  the  Enri  of  8t.  QertnainB.) 

Batb,  October  19,  I74S. 

Sib, 

I  HAVE  this  moment  received  the  favor  of  your 
letter  of  the  16ih,  iu  consequence  of  which  I  with- 
draw the  instances  I  made  you  to  take  Bath  in  your 
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way  to  London.  For  as  you  do  not  propose  leaving 
Port  Eliot  till  tlie  30th  of  this  month,  and  cannot 
probably  be  in  London  till  the  7th  of  the  next,  and 
aa  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  will  stay  in  town  ten 
or  twelve  days,  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  there  with  much  less  trouble  to  yourself.  I  shall 
certainly  be  in  London  at  latest  on  the  21st  of  next 
month,  but  possibly  a  week  sooner,  if  these  waters 
shall  have  done  whet  by  that  time  I  expect  from 
them.  They  have  already  done  me  good,  but  what 
is  that  good  ?  Only  an  expedient,  which  my  shat- 
tered carcase  is  obliged  from  time  to  time  to  have 
recourse  to.  My  fabric  is  too  much  decayed  to  admit 
of  solid  repairs ;  props  and  buttresses  are  its  only 
refuge.  Your  undissipated  youth  will,  I  hope  and 
believe,  secure  you  from  those  premature  inconven- 
iences of  old  age.  The  sanity  of  the  mind  contributes 
to  that  of  the  body,  to  which,  consequently,  no  man 
has  a  better  right  than  yourself.  It  is  all  that  you  have 
left  your  friends  to  wish  you ;  de  te  nam  costera  sumet. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  faithful 
Humble  Servant, 

Chesterfield. 


LE  COMTE  DE   CHESTERFIELD   A.  . 

(From  ttie  MS.  in  the  British  Museum.*) 

A  Londres,  ce  10  JaQvier,  V.  S.  1751. 

Monsieur, 

La  Renomraee  ne  passe  pas  pour  ^tre  v^ridique; 
elle  grossit  les  objets  taut  en  bien  qu'en  mal;  elle 

*  Egerton  Miscell.  MS.  Letters,  vol.  iv.  p.  168.    It  does  not  appear 
to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed. 
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^^rend  des  forces  k  m(-mre  qu'elle  fait  du  cbemin ; 
cnfin  clle  a  cent  boucbes,  et  oii  trouvera-t-on  cent 
bouches  qui  disent  la  v^rit<^?  Cest  pourtnitt  k  cea 
deftiuts  que  je  suia  redevabie  des  prf^ug^  que  rous 
paruissez  avoir  en  ma  favour;  et  ne  pardoune-t-ou 
pofl  volontiers  aux  defauts  doitt  on  proBtc?  On  les 
ch^rit  mC'mc  au  fond  du  coeur  eu  d^pit  de  I'esprit. 
Poor  moi  je  jouis  de  cea  pr^jugfe  flatteurs  qui  m'ont 
procuril^  une  marque  Bi  diatingit^e  de  votre  catime  que 
Test  le  recueil  de  voe  ouvragea  que  Monsieur  Monet 
m'a  donn6  dc  votre  part  il  y  a  quclque  temps.     J'en 

^aTaia  d^j^  vu  quelqiies  una  qui  m'avaient  dound  I'envie 
et  rimpatience  de  voir  les  autres,  et  ces  autres  out 
antoris^  et  fixt?  toua  Ics  scntiraens  que  les  premiers 
avaient  fait  naltre.  Je  ne  vouh  les  detaillerai  paa, 
Alonaicur,  voua  lea  m^ritez  trop  bien  pour  soubaiter 
Ifle  lea  entendre,  et  m^me  pour  n'en  passounVir.  Je 
voua  lu^nagerai  done  h  eet  ^gard.  Mais  en  ra^me 
tempa  vou;^  devez  bien  sentir  que  le  ])rincipe  mdme  de 
ce  menagenieut  est  encore  une  raiaou  de  plua  pour 
[toute  Testime  et  la  consideration  avec  lesquelles  j'ai 
ll'bonncnr  dV-tre, 

Votre  trte  bumble  et  ob^isaant  Serviteur, 

CnESTEKFIELD. 


TO   DR.  MONSEY. 
(From  th6  H8.  is  the  Editor**  po«MwioD.) 

Bath,  December  27,  1766, 

Deab  Sm, 

Weee  your  Swan  alive,  I  sboald  have  accepted  it 
very  tbaukfully,  for  then  we  would  have  killed  it  to- 
gether, poetico-philoaopbically,  ailer  previous  notice 
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given,  to  hare  heard,  or  perhaps  not  Have  heard,  its 
harmonious  expiring  strains.  Though,  in  truth,  I 
think  those  harmonious  notes  cannot  well  be  doubted 
of;  because  the  Ancients,  who  can  never  be  in  the 
wrong,  have  so  strongly  asserted  them.  But  as  I  fear 
that  poor  Cycnus  is  dead,  and  as  I  do  not  know  when 
I  shall  be  able  to  get  to  town,  I  desire  that  you  will 
oblige  somebody  else  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time, 
accept  of  my  thanks  for  your  kind  offer. 

Your  Divinity  has  either  not  been  able,  or  has  not 
been  pleased  to  manifest  herself  yet ;  but  her  husband 
appears,  and  very  cheerful,  from  which  I  conclude 
that  she  is  either  pretty  well,  or  dangerously  ill. 

Lady  Chesterfield,  who  sends  you  her  compliments, 
has  had  a  very  bad  accident  by  a  fall,  and  has  sprained 
her  foot,  by  which  I  am  crippled  here  for  some  time 
longer.  It  is  much  the  same  thing  to  a  deaf  man 
where  he  is,  because  he  must  be  everywhere  alone; 
but  could  I  hear,  I  should  have  been  before  now 
heartily  tired  of  the  sauntering,  frivolous  dissipation 
of  this  place. 

Good  night,  Jvheo  te  esse  vastly  well. 

Yours  faithfully, 
C. 


TO  MRS.   KIRKBY,   NOTTINGHAM. 

(Communicated  in  1849  by  the  Rev.  W.  Butler,  of  St  Nicholas  Rec- 
tory, Nottingham.) 

London,  September  19, 1762. 

Madam, 

I  CANNOT  conceive  who  could  tell  you  that  I  was 
displeased  at   your  letter  concerning  your  son,  and 
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at  I  would  not  sign  tlie  deeds  of  exchange ;  for  l)oth 

those  reports  are  absolutely  false.    There  was  nothing 

in  your  letter  concernitig  your  son  that  could  possiVily 

offeud  a  mau  much  more  irascible  than  I  am,  and  as 

for  the  deeds  of  exchange,  I  never  said,  nor  thought 

that  I  would  not  sign  them ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am. 

ready  to  sign  them  wlienever  they  are  brought  me  to 

sign.     I  may  very  probably  liavc  said,  though  I  do 

^not  remember  that  I  did,  that  they  were  unnecessary ; 

^H>utif  I  would  sign  nothing  unnecessary,  I  must  never 

^KgQ  any  parchment  at  all,  since  three  |>arts  in  four  of 

"all  law  proceedings  engrossed  upon   parchment  ara 

absolutely  unnecessary  to  everybody  but  tlie  lawyers, 

attorneys,  and  other  pettyfoggers.     As  to  the  living 

^fcf  Bingham,  which  my  father  sold  many  years  ago, 

^and  which  has  since  been  stockjobbed  tlirough  a  thou- 

^sand  hands,  I  can  possibly  do  nothing  in  it,  but  pre- 

^■ent  that  person  who  shall  make  his  right  to  it  appear 

^■ii  consequence  of  my  fatlier's  original  sale  of  it,  and 

^npon  that  person  s  delivering  up  to  me  my  father's 

bond  of  £1200,  which  T  most  certiiinly  will  not  incur 

^the  penalty  of.     I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fisher  tost 

^fcreek  upon  that  subject,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hus- 

^hands's  Executors,  to  which  letter  I  refer  you,  and  you 

^may  write  to  Mr.  Fisher  for  it.     It  would  most  cer- 

Itainly  be  worth  Mr.  Kirkhy's  while  to  give  more  for 
It  than  anybody  else,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in 
four  letter,  and  upon  his  producing  the  clear  right  of 
the  seller,  and  delivering  up  the  bond,  I  will  present 
him.  As  for  the  supposed  Simony,  it  is  a  gross  ab- 
surdity, unless  indeed  the  power  of  working  miracles 
ere  annexed  to  the  living,  which  I  am  apt  to  think 
is  not,  and  therefore  Mr.  Kirkby  need  not  fear  the 
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reply  made  to  Simon  Magus  of,  "  Thy  money  periali 
"with  thee."  I  am,  notwithstanding  my  supposed 
wrath,  very  truly, 

Madam, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 
Chesxebfieu). 
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ELEMESTAHY   LETTERS  OP    LORD   CTIESTERFIELD  TO 
H!S  SON,  OMITTED  IN  VOL.  1. 

(17S7.) 

Oh  me  ctit,  SIonMeur  1  1)00  took  vous  dupoatez  i  voyager,  et  que 
TDtu  dC-butcz  par  la  UonaDde.*  De  »orte  que  j'ai  cni  de  mou  devoir, 
da  VQoa  aouhaiter  un  bon  vn/Rge,  et  dee  rente  fftrnrabtes.  Voiu  uirez 
la  boQtA,  j'e*p5re,  de  me  fiiire  pirt  de  voire  nrrivfe  i  la  H«ye,  et  w 
•piiSi  cvlft,  doDi  le  ooura  de  von  voyages,  tods  faJte*  quelques  reoiarque* 
otuieaseft,  roiu  voadrez  blen  me  1m  communlqiier. 

La  Hollande,  ail  vou»  «llez.  e!>t  de  brfiucoiip  la  pliu  belle  el  ta  pin* 
rlche  dei  Sept  Provioces  Unies,  qui  toutes  ensemble  formeot  la  K&- 
pablique.  Lw  aotrea  sont  cellee  de  Giicldreet,  Z6lande,  Friso,  Utrecht, 
Orontngue,  et  Over-Y«»eI,  Ij«i  Sept  Provincei  composent  ce  qu'on 
appelle  les  Etats  06aitan\  dea  Provloces-Uniea,  et  foot  une  K6pub- 
llqae  trt«  piiiBAanle,  et  tr^-^  cotifliderable. 

Une  Rfpubliijue,  au  reste,  veut  dire  Qti  gouveroemeat  tout-A-fait 
libre  oQ  ii  o'y  a  point  de  lioi.  La  Hnye,  oO  vou8  trez  d'abord.  est  le 
plus  bean  village  du  mnnde,  car  ce  n'eat  pas  nne  ville.  Im  ville 
d'Auuterdam,  cenn^  ta  capitale  dea  Provinces- Uniea,  e*t  tr^  belle,  et 
trd>  ricbe.  11  y  a  eaci^re  plusieun  villea  fort  considerables  en  Hoi- 
lande,  coinine  Dnrdrecht,  HaerUiin,  Leydv,  Dt^lft,  Rotterdam,  Ac. 
Voua  verr«z  par  loute  la  Holiaude  une  exlrfimo  proprcU:;  Im  rues 
mttnes,  J  aoDt  plus  proprea  que  soa  malftooe  ne  le  Hont  lei.  La  Hol- 
laode  fait  un  tr^ji  grand  commerce,  surtout  i  la  Cbine,  au  Japon,  et 
AU  reete  d«  In  dea  Orientale*. 

Voici  blen  dee  t^iea  de  suite  que  voua  allez  avoir,  profltez-en,  direr* 
titaez  vona  bien,  el  A  voire  retour,  il  fiiudra  regaj^ner  le  t«nipH  |>erda, 

•ppreoaat  mieux  que  jemua.     Adieu. 


A  lalevorth. 

OV  OHEB  EsTANTf 

C0UMB.KTec  leieiiiiH,  vous  lire*  lea  anciens  PoetesGrecs  et  Latins, 
U  eat  boo  d'avoir  premi£<rcDieut  quelque  tolnuire  di«  Tondemens  de  la 

•Tlili  laMorli  anas  HoMaaur. Mr. ManbofM  baviflf  been  oarrfed  lo  tlaOand 
[when  be  vu  bat  abculflvc  rcanof  tgc   (Note  by  \bt  am  Bdllur.) 
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poSsie,  et  de  aaToIr  eo  geaeral,  les  histoires  auxqaelles  lea  PoStes  font 
le  plus  Bouveot  allusion.  Voub  aves  d6}&  lA  I'Histoire  PoStiqae,  et 
j'espdre  que  voua  voua  eu  aouvenez :  voua  y  aurez  trourfi  c«lle  del 
Dieuz,  et  ilea  D^esaes,  doat  lea  Pogtes  parlent  i  toua  momeua.  MAme 
les  Pogtes  modernea,  c'eet  ft  dire,  lea  PoStea  d'aujourdhui,  ont  auan 
adopts  toutea  cee  histoiree  dee  Anciena.  Par  exemple;  uq  PoSte 
Angloia  ou  Fran9oiB,  invoque  au  commencement  deson  ourrageApol- 
lon  le  Dieu  dea  vera,  il  invoque  auaai  lea  oeuf  Muaes,  qui  sont  les 
Ddesaes  de  la  Poeaie,  il  lea  prie  de  lui  dtre  propicea  ou  fiiTorablea,  et  de 
lui  inspirer  leur  g£nie.  C'eat  pourquoi  je  voua  eoroie  ici  I'hietoiie 
d'Apollon,  et  celle  dea  neuf  Muses,  ou  neuf  Soeura,  comme  on  lea 
nomme  souvent.  Apollon  eet  auaai  quelquefoia  appellS  le  Dieu  da 
Farnasse,  parceque  le  Parnaaae  eat  une  montagne,  aur  laquelle  on  sop- 
pose  qu'il  est  fr^quemment. 

C'eat  an  beau  talent  que  de  bien  faire  des  vers ;  et  j'espSre  que  rooi 
I'aurez,  car  comme  il  est  bien  plus  diGGcile  d'exprimer  see  pena^  en 
vers  qu'en  prose,  il  7  a  d'autant  plua  de  gloire  i  le  faire.         Adieu. 


Apollon  ^toit  fila  de  Jupiter  et  de  Latone,  qui  accoucba  de  lai  et  de 
Diane,  en  mdme  temps,  dans  I'tle  de  D61oa.  II  eat  le  Dieu  du  Joar,et 
alors  il  s'appelle  ordinairement  Pbcebua.  II  eat  auaai  le  Dieu  de  la 
Po€sie,  et  de  la  Muaique;  comme  tel  il  est  rfipreeentS  avec  uue  lyre  i 
la  main,  qui  eat  une  espiice  de  harpe.  II  avoit  uo  famcuz  temple  ft 
Delphes,  oii  il  rendoit  dea  Oracles,  c'est-a-dire,  oil  tl  pr^disoit  I'avenir. 
Lea  Poetes  I'invoquent  aouvent  pour  lea  animer  de  son  feu  aSn  de 
chanter  dignement  les  louanges  dea  Dieuz  et  des  Hommea. 

Les  neuf  Muses  ^toient  Slles  de  Jupiter,  et  de  la  D^eese  Mnemosyne, 
c'est-i-dire  la  D^sae  de  la  M^moire;  pour  marquer  que  la  mSmoire 
eat  nteessaire  aux  arts  et  auz  sciences. 

Elles  a'appellent,  Clio,  Euterpe,  Polymnie,  Thalie,  Melpomene, 
Terpsichore,  Uranie,  Calliope,  Erato.  Elles  sont  les  Dresses  de  la 
Foesie,  de  I'Histoire,  de  la  Musique,  et  de  tous  lea  arts  et  les  sciences. 
lies  Poetes  out  rfipresentfi  les  neuf  Muses  fort  jeunea,  et  fort  belles, 
orn<:es  de  guirlandea  de  fleurs. 

Lea  montagnes  oH  ellea  demeurent,  sont  le  Parnasae,  I'H^licon,  et 
le  Pinde.  Elles  ont  aussi  deux  c^li^bres  fontaines,  qui  s'appellent, 
Hippocrdne,  et  Castalie.  Les  Poetes,  en  les  inroquant,  les  prient  de 
quitter,  pour  un  moment,  le  Parnaase,  et  I'Hippocrdae,  pour  venir  ft 
leur  secDurs  et  leur  inapirer  dea  vera. 

Le  F6gase  est  le  cbeval  poctique,  dont  les  Poetes  font  soarent  men- 
tion: il  a  des  ailes  aux  pieda.  II  donna  un  coup  de  pied  contre  le 
mont  Helicon,  et  en  fit  aortir  la  fontaine  d'Hippocrfine.  Quand  un 
Foete  est  il  faire  dea  vera,  on  dit,  qu'il  eat  mont£  aur  aon  P^gaae. 
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A  l8l«woRh,  CD  Id  Joio,  1788. 
ToVR  £(e«  le  meill«urg»r^n  du  monilci.  et  votre  d«rni^e  Ireduction 
It  encore  uienx  que  la  premitlre.  VoiU  justement  ce  qa'il  fnut,  se 
fectjonner  de  ^Iub  en  fiim  toti.i  lea  jours ;  si  vous  continitcx  de  la 
'torte,  qooique  jo  toiu  ftimo  d6jil  benacoup.je  voua  cd  aiuicrni  bicn 
davanUige,  et  mfitne  hi  rom  aiijirenez  biea,  et  devenez  eavant,  vous 
Mree  aim^,  et  rechercli^  de  tout  te  monde :  aa  lien  qu'on  m^|iriH«,  et 
qu'on  6iit«\e»  igooraiu.  Pour  D'etre  pai  ignorant  oLQi-m^ine,  jo  lis 
beaucou|>;  j'ai  1A  I'autre  joiir  I'bisloiro  de  Didoo,  que  je  m'ea  rnifl 
Totu  conter. 

Didon^toit  fillede  Belux,  Hoi  de  Tjr.  et  fUt  marine  A  Sicb^qu'elle 
umoit  beHUcoup:  mnin  conime  ce  Sich^e  avoit  de  grander  riclieeefs, 
Pygnuilinn,  fr£r«  de.  Didon,  le  lit  tuer,  et  \e»  lui  voIa.  Uidnn,  qui 
craigDoit  que  son  fr^re  ne  Isto&tausai,  B>nfujt,et»eiaQVBen  Atrirjue, 
oti  elLe  bAtit  la  belle  Tille<lf  Carthage.  Or  il  arriva,  que,  daoa  ce  temps 
\&,  En^  se  Rauva  aiiasi  de  la  ville  de  Troye,  qui  avoit  6t6  priae  et  bnil^ 
par  leeGrecs;  et  comme  il  fauoit  voile  vera  I'ltalie  avec  plusieurs 
autres  Troyena,  tl  fut  jett£  par  la  tetnpAto  but  lea  cAtea  d'Arri<]ue,  et 
aborda  &  Carthage.  Didon  le  revitt  fort  boim^leaieut,  et  lui  permit 
de  rcBter  jusquea  1  ce  qu'it  cut  radoubt^  sa  flotte;  mais  molbeurease' 
ment  pour  elle,  elle  en  devint  aniaureiue ;  En^e,  oomme  roua  pourez 
croire,  ne  fut  pas  cruel,  de  aorte  que  I'aBaire  fut  bieatdt  &ite.  (^uand 
lea  vatswaux  fureat  prfits,  £ii<^  voulut  partir  pour  I'ltAlie,  oH  let 
Dieux  renvoyoient  pmir  ^tre  le  fnndateur  de  Rome;  mois  Didon  qui 
ne  vouloit  point  qu'il  s'en  allat,  hii  reprochoit  eoo  iogratitudo,  ot  Ics 
£aveuis  qu'elle  lui  avoit  accord6ea.  Mnis  n'importe,  il  ne  bauto  dc 
Duit,  la  quitte,  et  se  met  en  mer.  I^a  pauvre  Dtdon  ail  deteapoir 
d'etre  aiiui  abandoDnte  par  un  boinme  qu'elle  aimoit  tant,  fit  alluiner 
on  grand  feu,  s'y  jetta,  et  mourut  de  In  »orte.  Quand  vous  aerex  plus 
grand,  vous  Urea  toute  cette  histoire  en  Latin,  dana  Vlrgile,  qui  en  a 
ikii  un  fort  beau  poeme,  qui  s'appelle  I'En^ide. 

Si  rnus  abandonniex  Misa  Pinkerion^  pour  MJas  Williams,  croycz 
TOOB  qu'elle  feroit  la  mfme  choae?    Adieu,  mon  cluer. 

On  afoituue  joUc  Epigramme  au  sujet  de  Didon,  que  jeTomeoroIe, 
ct  que  roua  apprendrez  facilement  par'Ccear. 
^K  Pauvre  Didon  od  t'a  r4^-dnit« 

^^^  De  te«  Maris  le  trlste  surt? 

^^^^  L'un  en  mourant  cause  tA  Aiite, 

^^^r  L'autrc  en  fuynnC  cause  ta  mort. 

Jb  vnua  ai  dit.  mon  cber,  que  je  voiu)  enverrulu  quelques  hJstolres 
pour  voUA  wnuaer:  je  voua  envoie  done  k  preaent  celle  du  EJtJ^e  de 
Troye,qut  eat  divertissante,  et  sur  Inquelle.  liomure,  un  ancient  Po^tu 
OreCj  a  faitle  plus  beau  Poeme  Kpiquequiaitjamaia  £t£.    Parparen* 
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thdM,  un  Po^me  Epiquc  est  an  long  poime  snr  (jtielqne  grand  6v6ae- 
meot,  ou  iMu  Ics  BcUvus  d«  que)qu«  gmad  lioinnie. 

Le  sUgfl  de  Troyu  eat  si  c^lfibre  pour  avoir  duhS  dix  aa»,  et  A  cauae 
dn  graod  nombre  de  il6rm  qui  y  ont  £t6,  qn'il  ne  faat  nuUement 
I'igoorer.  Quand  tuiu  seres  plu»  gtaad,  too*  )e  lirex  dana  )e  Grec 
d'Hom&re. 

Adlea  1  TOtu  Mm  U  mcillear  enfAnt  du  monde. 

Je  vons  reuToIe  votre  letlr«  cumg^  car  quoiqu'il  n'y  «uc  que  pen 
dc  faulfis,  11  ost  pourtaot  bou  que  voua  lea  aacbies. 


La  pais  r6gnoIt  daus  1«  del,  et  les  Dicux  el  Iw  D&ttat*  joflUaoient 
d'une  f>ftrfait«  tranqiiiUit£ ;  oe  qui  donnoit  da  chagrin  i  la  Dfiesse 
Discorde  qui  n'liinie  qne  1«  tronble,  et  les  querelles-  Elle  r^^lub  done 
deles  broOUler, ct  pour  parvenlrlsou  bui,  olloJcttapannile«  D^ewes 
aoePomme  d'or,  sur  laquellcccs  paroles  £toienl  4k:riteo,  d  tapUaMh, 
Voilid'abofd  chucune  de«  D6es»e»  qoi  ••  dUoil  la  plua  belle,  etqoi 
TOUloit  aT<4r  la  Pomme,  car  la  beauts-  nt  uiiu  nffairc  bieo  Kosible  aaz 
D6eaHi,  atUBl  bleo  qu'aux  Dam&i.  La  dispute  fut  principalement 
antra— Jiinou  fiemtnt  de  Jupiter,  Vcnua  la  D^ene  de  I'Amoar,  et 
Fallas  DC-e«K  dea  Aru  et  dcs  bJoienccs.  A-Ia-fiu  elles  conriDrent  de 
s'en  rapportcr  ft  un  bcr^r  notnmf  Paris,  qui  palaHoit  dee  troupeaux 
•Or  le  Mont  Ida;  mai«  qui  (-XoM  veriUblement  le  flU  de  Priani  Boi 
de  Troye.  Elles  parurcut  done  toutes  trols  oucs  devaot  Paris,  car 
pour  blen  juger,  it  faut  toat  Toir.  Junon  lui  offrit  lee  grandenrs  du 
moode,  »')1  vouloit  d^ider  en  sa  faveur;  Palitut  lui  offrit  les  arts  et  les 
scieooea;  niaia  Veouii  qui  lui  promit  la  plus  belle  femme  du  monde, 
I'emporu,  et  it  lui  donna  la  Pomme. 

Vouit  pouret  biui  croire  il  ciuel  point  Venus  £toit  contente,  et  com- 
bien  Junou  et  PalloH  £toient  courrooc^es.  Veuu  done,  pour  lui 
tenir  purole,  lui  dit  d'aller  on  Or^  cbe^i  M6a£laA,  dont  la  femme  qui 
s'apjielloil  H^l^ne  deviendruit  ani(»ureui>e  de  lui.  II  y  alia,  et  U^^as 
le  re^ut  cbes  lui  fort  honn^tement;  mala  peu  do  tempe  aprii  UfilSae 
s'enAiit  avec  Pariit,  qui  la  menn  i  Trojre.  M6a£la8  irrit^  de  oet  oalntge 
s'en  plaignib  it  son  frgre  Agamemnon  Koi  de  Myc^es,<]ui  engagta 
lea  Orecs  i\  veitger  cet  ntfroDt.  Ou  envoys  done  des  Ambasaadeora  i 
Trove,  poor  demnnder  qu'on  rcndit  H^^i^De  &  son  msri,  et  en  caa  do 
refus,  pour  d^clMrer  1»  guerre.  Paris  relusa  de  la  rendre,  sur  quoi  la 
guerre  fut  dSclart^e,  qui  dura  dix  ana,  et  donl  je  voua  enrerrai  bientAt 
I'bistoire. 


A  Islowortb,  c«  30  Jnln,  1788. 
Je  TOU8  envoie  k  cette  beure,  mon  cher,  unc  hUtoire  tort  en  abrc^ 
du  si^e  de  Troye,  oik  tous  verrea  que  lea  Troyena  ^oieot  jastement 
punia  de  t'lnjoBtice  de  Paria,  qu'iU  aoutenoieot. 
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J«  TODS  eiiTerrai  bientdt  aasa),  lea  hutoires  de  ploaieura  du  Rofs  et 
dfls  Hfiroa  qui  Stoient  iliuis  I'ltrm^  des  Grecs,  et  qui  m6ritent  d'£tre 
«ui)ii,     J'aurois  dA  touh  Hvoir  dit  que  la  ville  de  Troy«  €tmt  eu  Aaie, 
etquelft  Or^ce  6toit  uo  pk^a  de  I'Europe,  qui  eat  A  pr&eiit  soub  le 
et  fnH  partio  dd  ce  qu'oti  appollu  Turqute  en  Europe. 
Be  U  uiauifre  que  youh  y  allez,  vous  8«rez  bleu  MTwat  avoc  le  tempe, 
!i8tje  crmina  m^Die  que  bienUVt  reus  q'od  s&cbtei  plos  qae  mot    Jevous 
le  purdonnerfli  pourtant,  et  je  semi  Tort  cooUot  de  pauer  pour  un 
igaoraut  en  otimparauwa  de  vouii.    A.dieu. 

^P  HiBTOrKB  Dn  Sifeaic  de  Tooyb. 

L«s  Trofens  ayant  done  refuH6  de  rendre  H^iSiie  i  son  man,  lea 

Grecs  tear  declarereut  la  guerre.    Or  il  y  aroit  en  Qr^e  un  grand 

nombre  de  Rub,  qui  /oaroireDt  leura  troupes,  et  qui  allerent  en  pefsonne 

H|ic«tte  guerre;  maia  comme  U  faJIoit  que  quelqu'un  conacDKiid&t  en 

^■Chef,  ils  couriorent  tous,  de  donuer  io  commaudemeut  i  Agamemnon^ 

^Ulni  dc  Myc^npa,  et  frf^e  de  Mfin£laa  le  mari  d'H£ldn& 

B     Us  a'embarqui^reDt  done  pour  Troye,  mais  lea  Tenia  6tant  coatraireiL 

ile  ftireot  arrel£a  A  AuUs  et  u'en  pouvoieut  pas  sortir.    Surquoi  le 

Prttre  Oalcbaa  d6clara  que  c'Stoit  la  I>6ee»e  Diane  qui  eavoyoitces 

rente  oontrafree  et  qui  lea  contiuuSroit  juaquea  A  ce  qa'[plug£nie  la 

fills  d'Agantemnou  lui  eut  dU:  immol^,    AKnmemDou  ob£it,  et  envoya 

chercher  Tphig6nie,  mais  daoa  I'inatant  qn'on  allnlc  la  sacriSer,  INano 

mit  ao«  bicbe  i  >a  place,  et  enlera  Ipliig£aie  i  TatmM,  od  elle  la  111 

tu  PrMreese. 
Aprd*  ceci  le  rent  devJnt  favorable,  et  tla  atlerent  i.  Troye,  oil  ils 
dibarquercut,  et  eu  fireut  le  siigc.    Maia  lea  Troyeos  se  d^jfeadlrout 
si  blen,  que  le  ei^go  dura  dJx  aii»,  et  les  Grecs  royant  qu'lla  uc  pou- 
Bv'*'°'  V**  prendre  la  ville  par  force,  eurent  recoun  A  In  niae,     J\h 
Hfirent  dune  fairc  uu  grand  Obeval  de  boia,  et  mireot  daoi  lo  ventre  do 
ce  ChcTal  bon  nombro  de  soldate  bten  arm^,  et  apr&4  cela  Brent  item- 

Iblant  do  w  recirer  A  leuni  vaitweaux,  et  d'abandonner  le  i>t^e.  Lea 
Trayeos  doDoereut  dans  le  panneno,  et  firent  entrer  ce  Cbcval  dans  la 
vflle;  ce  qui  leur  coata  cher,  car  au  milieu  de  la  nult  ces  hommca 
BOHirenl  du  Cbeval,  niireiit  le  feu  i  la  ville,  en  ouvrirent  l««  portea,et 
firvut  entrer  I'armte  des  Qrees,  qui  revinrcnt,  saccagjrenl  la  ville,  et 
tu£reDtU>uiileebabitaDS,except£  an  fort  petit nombrequi  tehapp^TCDt 
par  111  fuile,  jiarini  lesquebt  £tolt  Ra&^  duot  j«  voua  ai  d(qh  parK,  qui 
ao  aaura  avec  son  p^  Anchise,  qu'il  portoit  sur  sea  4^panles  parce  qu'il 
^it  vieux,  ct  son  ti\»  Ascagne  qa'il  meaoit  par  la  main,  paice  qu'II 

ttoit  jeune. 

HiSTOrRB  d'Ajax. 

Ajax,  an  d«  pins  vnlllaos  Grecs  qui  Airent  nu  sii^  dc  Troye,  4^oit 
,£bi  de  X^lamun,  Prinot  de  aalainliu.    Apri^  qu'Acbille  fut  tu£,  il 
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pr^lendit  que  M9  armes  lui  uppArtenoient  eomme  son  pins  proche 
parent.  MaU  Ulya»«  \ea  lui  dUpnta,  et  les  emports;  surcfuai  Ajax 
devintfoa,et  tiioitmiMleit  mmiton!!  qu'il  tTOaT0it,crayant(|n«c'£uieat 
dem  Gr«cs.     A  la  fin  il  He  tua  lui  inline. 

HtffTOIBE   DE   VeSTOB. 

Kestor  ^taft  le  pins  vleux  et  le  pliu  sage  do  tous  1m  Greca  qui  ae 
trouToient  au  si^e  deTroye.  II  avoit  plus  de  trols  cents  aos,  de  Mirte 
quo  tant  1  cniue  do  sod  exp^rieoce,  que  de  u  ugene,  I'arni^e  Grvoque 
iUt'tt  goaxtmC-K  par  •«>  conMik.  On  dtt  m^me  nnjoanl'liui  d'ua 
bomme  qui  est  fort  rleux  eC  fort  sage,  e'e»t  un  A'ethr. 

L'HfflTontB  d'Ulywe. 

tJlyKe  aotre  Prince  qui  &IU  aa  si^  de  Troye,  £toit  Rol  d'lUiaqoe; 
ee  ilU  de  LaStte.  Sn  femme  »e  aommott  P>^nf-lope,  dont  il  ^tollti 
amoarcux,<iii*il  nevouloit  pim  la  quitter,  [>our  alter  nit  ■Ji^edeTrnjo: 
do  tone  qu'il  cootreSt  rinseot^  ]>oBr  en  4tre  di^pcot^,  mais  il  fut 
d(cDovcrt  et  oblige  d'y  aller.  C'Moit  1e  plus  An  ct  le  plan  adroit  de 
loua  }m  Qrecs.  Pendant  lea  diz  annAea  qu'il  fut  au  «i^  de  Trore,  m 
fcmmo  P£af-lope  eut  ptuvieurs  amans,  mais  elle  d'cq  &»uta  aacoa,  ■! 
bien  qa'il  present  mfime,  qaatid  on  reut  toQer  une  femme  poar  m 
chastet^  on  dit  e'eai  une  Ifntlope. 

U  fut  plmicur^  ann^  aprSs  qoe  Troye  fut  brul£-G,  ftvant  que  d'tr- 
fiver  cbex  lui,  &  cause  dea  temp^tea,  et  autrea  accideua  qui  lai  lonrlo- 
rent  dans  aon  voyage.  I^e*  voyage"  d'Uiyaae  toot  le  Kojet  d'un  beau 
poi-me,  qu'Homire  a  fait  eu  Qrec  et  qui  e'&ppellc  I'Odyaifie.  UlyaM 
avoit  un  fil^  nomm^  T^lJ^maque. 

Da  rM£  den  Troyena  il  y  avoit  auaai  de«  pertonnage*  trfit  tlluttra, 
Leur  Boi  Priam  qui  ^toJt  fort  mux  nvoil  cu  dnquBotc  enfaos  deat 
fctnme  Ufcube.  Quand  Troye  fut  prise,  Jl  fiit  tu£  par  Pyrrbus  le  flk 
d'Achille.    Hfeube  fut  la  captive  d'Ulywe. 

BiBTOIBB  D'HeCTOB. 
Hector  ^toit  Gla  de  PHatn,  et  le  plus  brave  des  Tmyena ;  la  femme 

-He  nommoit  Aadromaque,  et  U  avoit  uu  fibt  qui  a'appellolt  Aslyanax. 
S  Toalot  Be  battre  contre  Acbillo  qui  le  tua,  et  pnin  fort  brutalement, 
I'attacba  i  son  cbar,  et  le  trains,  en  triompbe,  autour  dea  uutaillea  de 
Troye. 

Quand  la  rille  fat  prise,  aa  femme  Andromaqtie  t\it  captire  At 
Pyirbua  file  d'Acbille,  qui  en  deviot  amoureux,  et  I'^pousa. 

HtSTOtRE   DE  CAWAXORR. 

Cassandre,  Glle  de  Priam,  f-toit  si  belle,  que  le  t>ieu  Apollon  en 
dcTtnt  amoureux,  et  lui  acourda  le  don  le  prMira  I'avenir,  pour  en 
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anrfr  Iq*  deraifim  taveun ;  mats  comme  ellc  Immpa  le  Z^eu  (it  ne  m 
nndit  jioint,  il  fit  enaorte  qoc  quoi(|a'elle  prj-dit  toq|oun  U  vcril^, 
p«noDna  D«  ta  croyoit.  On  dit  mdme  it  [inwvnttJ'uQfl  pprsoniro  qui 
jn6d\t  \ta  suites  d'uao  aSiJre,  §ur  leeqaalla  oa  oe  I'eo  croil  pa,  e'ftt 
ipte  Outandrt, 

HiSTOtEE  D'£N£S. 

Ed^  ftnit  Prince  Tmyen,  (iIp  d'Ancliise.  et  de  U  DCane  Veons,  qui 
le  proU%ca  dans  toua  bcb  dangers.  Ha  renime  s'appetla  OreOic,  ot  il 
en  eut  un  fils  nommf  AscAgne  oa  lulus.  Quaod  Troye  fut  brulC<«,  il 
K  eauva,  el  porta  son  pi^re  Anchise  aur  nes  £paulea,  i.  muse  dti  qaol  (1 
ftat  appell^  le  pieux  Kn^. 

VdHB  fliivez  d^;l  ce  qui  lui  nrriva  A  Carthage  btm  Didon  ;  aprft*  qool 
il  alia  en  Italic;,  nit  il  f^pouiin  Ijirinlo  fille  da  Rot  I^tinaa,  apr&i  avoir 
tuf  Tmnus  qui  6toit  son  rival. 

BqiddIds  qui  £toit  le  fondttteur  de  Rome  dcsoeodolt  d'EnCe  et  de 
Lavinie. 


A  IslewuTtli,  c«  29  Juillet. 
UOB  CSBB  EtTFANT, 

Jb  vous  al  envoy£  daas  ma  derniSre,  rbutoire  d'Atalatil«,*  qui 
Bsccoinba  i  la  tentation  de  I'Or ;  je  voua  eDVoIe  k  cetle  heure,  rtiiiitoini 
d'one  temme,  qui  tint  bon  contra  toutce  Ics  tentatintui;  c'eat  Daphni 
fille  du  flcuve  Peate.  Apollon  en  fut  JperdAmcat  aroourenx;  aC 
JlpoUon  ^U>it,  comme  toos  eavez,  an  Dieu  fort  accompli ;  car  il  titolt 
jeiinc  et  bi«b  fait,  d'ailleare  cV-loit  le  Dieu  dn  Jour,  de  la  Muaiqoe,  at 
dc  la  Po^e.  Void  bicn  du  briliant :  maia  n'importo,  il  la  |H>urtairit 
ioutilement,  et  elle  ne  voalnt  JamaU  I'^conler 

Un  jour  dooc  I'ayaDt  rencontres  daos  tes  champa,  11  la  pounuivft, 
dane  le  deMcto  d«  la  forcer.  Dapbu^  couriJt  do  buu  niicua  pour 
l'4:viter :  mais  H  la  fin,  n'en  ponvaol  plua,  Apolloo  ^ic  anr  le  point  de 
la  prendre  dan*  ■«■  bra« ;  quand  lea  Dieux  qui  apprournirnt  ba  rertu, 
et  plaigDoIcQtaoa  Mrt,  la  chaogArent  en  Lauricr  ;  dc  w^rte  qu'Aptdloa, 
qui  croyoit  entboMOT  Ik  ehfire  Daphnl-,  fuibiea  «urpri«  d«  trouTCf  aa 
arbre  eotrc  eea  beta.  Uala  pour  lui  marquee  mn  amouff  il  ordoona 
que  le  Lauricr  aeroil  le  pJoa  booorable  de  toua  lea  arlmi,  et  qu'oo  ea 
couronnerMl  lea  Gtwrriefa  victoriatts,  «(  J«i  plus  c/A^t**  foClca:  et 
qui  s'est  toajotui  fait  litpaii  cfcu  (aa  A"f*tfi  £t  vovi  trognvn 
Bi£flu  aouTent  dana  lea  Pnlm  wodtf—^  Lnmian  pour  Pbrfnrar.  Da 
tel  St  t^tuui^  Ak  Lauriaii^  oa  lal  •  ONilli  4ei  LAttrien.  daaa  W  chaap 
de  bataille:  e'tat-i-din,  0  a  fnpMti  da  Tictolna ;  U  •'■rtttrtl^BC 
par  aa  braToore.  J'eapArt  qa'arae  la  trapa  vras  rooa  dblt»g—m 
*"— ■  p*'  «•"*■*  *™Tfft  Cml  1—  yaiitf  trto  pfa^^ra  t  Ba  boaalf 
Immmm^  w  qri  f  iin—i  da—  bawwy  d'fclaL    Idiis. 
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A  Bfttb,  oe  SO  6«pl.  17S8. 

MON  CHER   EJCFANT, 

jKsuisbieniused'spprendrequevDuaSteareveoogaietKtfUsrdilaTM 
Toyac^'  Laclanacdetmifijounquevnasavpz  laileDOToasaurapMtaal 
ptO,  que  celle  que  vona  allez  recommencer  avm  votre  malUe  d  daMic 

0>intne  je  ema  que  TnuH  aimp-s  A  apprendre,  je  prtiappow  qot  Tou 
avex  repria  Totre  ficole ;  car  te  temp*  filtnt  pr^xieux,  et  Ia  rie  cnorte, 
il  o'en  faut  pan  perdre.  Un  bomme  d'eaprli  tire  partj  du  teoiix,  ct  Is 
Diet  tout  A  profit,  au  il  plaUir ;  il  a'etit  jamais  Batu  fnire  quelque  cboM, 
et  il  est  toujoara  occupy  oti  au  plAisir,ou  A  I'ilude.  L'ou>iveU',dit'oa, 
est  ]a  tndre  de  tous  In  vice«;  maU  au  nooJiia  Mt-il  afir  quVlle  o»l  I'tp- 
ponage  dra  iiot»,  et  qa'tl  n'j  a  Hen  de  plita  tn^priaafale  qa'an  (kiD^urL 
Ceton  le  Cennetir,  an  rieux  Hnmaiii,  d'une  grande  verttt,  et  d'nne 
graiide  sageaae,  diaoit  qu'il  n'y  avoit  que  troia  choM*  dauaaK  vie  d43«t 
i)  M  repentoit ;  la  premidre  6u)it,  d'avotr  dtt  un  aearet  A  u  feniine ;  la 
•eixinde,  d'dtre  all£  une  foiJi  par  Bier  \A  oH  it  pouvoil  allef  p«r  t«n«; 
et  la  dorniire,  d'avoir  paaa^  ua  jour  aaoa  n'eo  faire.  Da  In  manUra 
que  vnuB  employee  votre  temps,  j'avoue  que  je  hqis  envieux  dn  plaitir 
que  vous  aurez  de  voui  voir  bien  plux  savant  que  lei  autrea  gafpom 
plus  ajt^ que TDU9.  Quel  bonneur  celarotu  fera:  quelle  dUtiactioa; 
quels  applaudisnemem  rou«  trourerez  par  tout!  Avouex  queoelaaera 
bien  flatleur.  Auiui  c'cal  une  ambition  trd*  touable,  que  de  IcaTOOlOir 
nrpasoer,  en  m^rite  et  en  saroir.  Au  lieu  que  de  imiliiii  iiiipaMii 
lea  antrea  seulcmeut  en  rang,  en  d^penae,  eo  habita,  et  ea  &|a{pa|e, 
u*Mt  qu'une  aottc  vanity  qui  rend  un  bomme  fort  ridicul*. 

B^H-cnoDB  un  pea  noLre  G^ographie,  pour  vous  amuaer  aree  lea 
carta,  cnni  cvttu  h«Ure,qU6  lea  jountmint  court*,  vOU»  ur  imurrei  [uu 
aller  i  la  prumcaadc  lea  apr^  diners;  11  faut  pourtaul  •«  direttir: 
rien  nc  toos  divortira  pluii  que  de  regarder  lea  cartes.  Adleot  MH 
lift  uu  excellent  petit  garden. 

Faites  men  compliment  A  rotre  Uamaa, 


A  Bath.  c«  4  d'Octobre.  1788. 

MON  CBBR  ES7A5T, 

Vous  voyez  bien,  qu'en  vow  £cHvant  u  twuvent,  «t  de  la  mnoi^re 
dont  Jo  le  fala,  Je  ne  roua  traito  paa  an  petit  enfant,  male  m  garso^  V^ 
a  de  rambition,  et  qal  aime  &  apprendre,  et  A  a'lnatralTe.  Che  mkU 
que  jc  sai»  penuadj  qu'en  liaaot  mes  leUrea,  voua  latlt^  attention,  non 
eeulcment  1  la  maUftre  qo'ellea  traitent,  mail  auad  A.  I'tinliogrspbe,  «t 
an  strle.  Car  il  eat  trJe  important  d«  aavoir  bien  J^riredea  Icttrea; 
00  en  a  be«oin  toua  1«»  jonn  dans  te  comncroe  de  la  vie,  aoit  poor  l« 
affaires,  eolt  pour  lea  plalsin,  at  Ton  ne  panloiine  qu'aux  I>ani«  dea 
fautea  d'oribograpbe  et  de  Mtf\t.  Qaand  toqs  Mrex  plus  grand,  raw 
Urea  lea  Epilne  (c'eat-i-dir%  lea  letLrwl  tk  Clcarou,  qui  aont  U  inodNa 
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l«  plua  parfait  dc  Ift  manlatre  Ac  bien  ^Hre.  A  propos  Ac  CIccroo,  11 
faut  vous  ilirc  ud  peu,  tgui  il  ^oit;  c'CtoiL  un  vieui  Roiniitn,  qui  Tiroit 
il  y  n  dix-buit  c«nb)  auB :  bomtiio  d'uu  gnmd  gfale,  et  le  plua  c^ldbre 
Oralcur  qui  &it  jamftb  Mi.  Nc  faut  il  pas,  par  parcnth^,  toub  tx- 
.  p]i(iuer  ce  que  c'est  qu'uD  OraUur  ?  Jo  croii^  bicD  que  oui.  Un  Ora- 
|t«uT  done,  c'mI  un  bom  me  qui  faarangue  dans  uno  asscmblije  publiqne, 
iVtqui  parte  svec  t'loquvntc,  c'eat-i-d>r«,  qui  raisonn«  bien,  qui  a  ud 
beau  Bt7le,  ct  qui  cbuisit  btcn  sca  parolee.  Or  jamais  buuime  n'a 
micax  fait  toat«B  oca  cboaes  que  Ciccron ;  il  parloit  quelquefois  i  tout 
le  people  Romain,  et  par  sod  Eloquence  il  leur  penuadoic  tout  oe  qu'il 
vouloit.    Quelquefoia  sum)  Jl  enttvprouoit  las  procia  deeea  aoite,  il 

■ptaidoit  pour  eux  dcvnnt  dcs  Jugcn,  ct  II  manquoit  rarcment  d'om- 
porter  leurs  eud'nii^s,  c'eat-ildiro,  leure  voix,  leura  d<!TiHions,  en  sa 
Gireur.  11  avoit  rcudu  dc  grands  servicea  i  la  B^publJquu  Jtooiatne, 
pendiuit  qu'elle  jouiasoit  de  aa  libertJ^:  mais  quand  cite  l\it  &MUjcttle 
pmr  Julee  Ciaar,  le  premier  EiDpercur  Romairi,  il  devint  auspect  aux 
TyraiM,  et  Ait  A  la  fin  £gor^  par  loa  ordres  dc  Marc  Antoino,  qui  le 
haluolt,  parco  qu'il  avoit  haranguj;  si  fort«]neiit  cootre  lui,  quoad 

■il  Touloit  ae  readre  mnltrv  de  Rome. 
Souvtinea  Toua  toujoura,  a'll  y  a  quelqaea  mota  daoa  tat*  lettre»,  que 
VAua  o'entendez  pas  pArfail^nient,  d'co  dcmandcr  I'expticatioD  1  votre 
I  Uaman,  ou  de  lev  cliercber  dana  le  DictioDuaire.    Adieu, 


A  Batli.  ce  11  Octobre,  1738. 

[ok  CHER  Etn^AST, 
Voos  ayant  parl£  daua  ma  derniJSrv  de  Clc«rou  le  plus  graad  Ors- 
ttwt  que  Borne  ait  jamaia  produit  (quoiqu'cUc  en  nit  produit  pluaieura), 
je  TOUB  pr^ente  aitjoiird'liui  D^musth^nea  le  plus  c<!-l&bre  des  Qrateura 
Qrecs.  J'nuroia  dfl  k  la  vcrilu  avoir  commence  par  Dt^muEtbi-nea, 
oomme  l'aln6,  car  il  vivolt  i\  pcu  pr£«  trols  cents  ana  nvant  Ciceroo ; 
etCiceroD  meme  a  braucoup  pro&t«!^  dc  In  lectured*  sea  Haraoguea; 
comme  j'espiltre  qu'arec  lo  teua  voua  proGlviez  de  toua  lea  deux.  Be- 
veDDtia  k  I>£m«slJi6oi».  II  ^it  dc  la  ccl&bro  rille  d'Atb^-nes  dana  la 
Grdce,  et  il  uvuit  taut  d'61w]ucDi-e,  que  pvudunt  un  certain  ten)|)a  It 
gourernoit  abaulumcnl  la  villi.',  et  pcrsuadult  aux  Albf'uivna  ve  qu'il 
muloit.  II  n'avoit  piu  naturollement  Ic  don  dc  la  parolo,  car  tl  b^a- 
yoit,  mais  il  e'en  corrigcs  en  mettant,  quond  il  psxlott,  de  petita  cait- 
loaxdaoaaaboucho.  IltwdbtiDguaparticuli&rcincntparleaHarangaM 
qu'il  6t  coDtre  Philippe,  Boi  do  Mac^doine,  qui  vouloit  ae  rendremalure 
de  la  Grjlce.  C'cat  pourquoi  coa  Haranguos  li  mut  Intitulies,  Lea  J'hi- 
tippi'fun.  Vous  voyce  de  quel  oaage  c'est  que  do  aaruir  bien  parler, 
de  a'exprimer  blen.ct  do  a'6noiiccr  avec  grace.  11  n'y  a  point  de 
talent,  pur  lequel  on  ae  read  pitta  agrteble  ou  plus  oonsid^able,  que 
;^celoi  do  bien  parkr. 
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A  propoH  de  U  ville  d'ALh^nes;  je  croU  que  voot  M  U  couDoUm 
gufirea  eooore;  et  pourtaat  i)  est  bien  a^cesMira  do  fatre  ooanolMUxi 
avec  ellp,  cor  si  ellc  n'a  pas  M  la  m^re,  da  motni  elle  •  Hk  U  noa^ 
ric«,  dea  ArtH  pt  dea  ScieQC«s,  c'eat-tl-dir«,  qa«  m  elle  ue  If*  a  point 
inrentJ^,  da  moina  elle  lee  a  pnrt€  il  la  perfection.  Tl  ntTral  nzt 
I'Ef^pte  A  ^t^  la  pn-miiVre  ofl  lei  Art«  eC  le*  8cieiife«i  onl  cnmmMtef, 
mai»  il  est  vrai  aurat  ^ue  c'est  Athdoee  qui  Ics  a  pvrfcctiociate,  L« 
pins  graoda  Pbilosoplii?s,  c'eat-i-dire,  1e»  ^ns  qui  aimnieat,  «  qoi  Mm' 
diolent  la  aagCMe,  £toient  d'Ath^ne(l,  comme  aumi  les  meill^un  Po4(«i; 
otics  meilleonOrateDrv-  L«9  Artsy  oat^l^ponfoatnui  A  ladtntiirt 
perfection ;  oomnie  la  Sculpture,  c'eet-ft-dire,  I'art  ds  tailler  da  ftgum 
en  pierr«  et  en  marbre ;  I'Arcbitectare,  c'eat-A-dirr',  I'art  de  b!eo  hUlr 
dcs  maisoaa,  dea  temples,  dea  thtetren.  La  I'einture,  la  Mosiqae,  enfin 
tout  fleurlsaoit  4  Atli&nes.  Lea  Athdniena  aroient  Tesprit  df'Jirat,  ei 
le  godt  Jiute:  iU  ^toient  polls  ct  agr^abW,  et  Ton  appelloit  oel  e«prit 
vir,  juste,  el  eojouU,  qu'ils  aroieot^  le  Sel  Attique,  parce  que,  oomne 
TOUB  saves,  le  tiel  a,  en  mAme  teinpn,  quclque  chose  de  piqnaoc  cl 
d'af^r^able.  On  dit  mdmc  aujourd'bui,  d'uo  bommeqtii  a  cette  wrla 
d'csprit,  qu'il  ft  du  Bel  Attique,  c'est-i-dire  Atb^oien.  J'etpjin  qu 
TOUs  serez  bicn  sa\6  de  ce  Bel  \h,  maia  pour  TAtre  i)  fant  apprendre 
bien  des  diosea,  lea  couccToir,  et  lea  dire  promptemeat;  car  lea  meil- 
leuree  oboses  perdent  leur  grace  ai  ellee  paroiasoot  Irop  traraUIta. 
Adieu,  inoD  petit  ami,  ea  voWk  aases  pour  aujoard'hni. 


Jb  suis  biflo-alse  quo  vous  6tudic£  I'UistoIro  RomaiDC,  car  d«  tOBloa 
les  anciennea  histolres,  11  o'y  en  a  pas  de  si  ioBtnictlrc,  nl  qui  fbqraliM 
taut  d'exempleadeTertu,deaageue,etde  courage,  hm  aiiCres  graada 
Empires,  ssTuir,  celui  des  Aaayrieaa.  colui  dea  Penes,  et  celat  daa 
Biacfidonlena,  se  soot  &\ort»  preeqae  tout  d'on  coop,  par  des  OiCtidcM 
&T0rab1ea,  et  par  le  succih  rapidede  l«-i)n  armra;  I'Empire  *^^**n*'l1 
^est  aggnuidi  par  degris,  ct  a  surmoutu  Ics  difiicull£s  qui  a'opposoicBt 
i  son  ajcgrandiaaemeDt,  autant  par  aa  verta,  e(  par  sa  aofteaee,  qae  par 
aeaarmee. 

Rome,  qui  Alt  dana  la  suite  la  nialireese  du  moade,  o'C'toit  d'aboid, 
comnie  vous  le  savei,  qu'uue  petite  rille  fond6o  par  Romulus,  aoa  pt«- 
mier  Koi,  &  la  tdte  d'uo  p«Ut  uomWe  de  bergcrs  ct  d'avcolunen,  qM 
Be  rangt'TCiit  sous  lul,  et  dana  le  promier  dt^nombrctneot  que  Bflaai 
fit  du  peuple,  c'cst-i-dire,  la  premilire  foia  qu'il  fit  compter  le  i 
des  babitans,  ils  ue  montoient  qu'A  truia  mille  bommea  do  pied,  et  troia 
eenta  cbevaux,  au  lieu  qu'i  la  fiu  de  euo  rfigue,  qui  dura  traate  sept 
ai»,  il  y  SToit  quarante  six  mille  hommea  de  pitd,  et  mille  cbcTsax. 

Pendant  lc«  di-ux  cents  cinqunnic  preiuiibes  aontodo  Bome^  c'oat-i* 
dire,  tout  lo  tcjnpe  qu'elle  fuL  gouTcmfie  par  des  Boll,  sea  miltliM  M 
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!t«nt  la  gnerra,  et  tacberSot  d'Stonflbr  dans  la  doIhoiico,  un  peuple, 
doiil  iU  cralgDoie&t  raggTUidiMement,  coiufiqneDOO  natarcllc  de  w 
vertu,  de  »od  courKfie,  et  de  u  sagcase. 

,  Borne  doQc  ompluyt  »aa  deux  cenU  cinquaote  praml&ree  ano^Jea  ft 
llatUr  coDtrs  mb  plus  prpcbes  roistns,  qa'«)l«  Bunnonla ;  el  deux  cenU 
rinquoute  autre»,  A  ao  rendre  mattrene  de  I'ltalie;  de  sort«  qu'Il  y 
ftvoit  cinq  wnU  tins,  depuis  la  fondation  de  Rome,  jiuquos  i.  ce  qu'ello 
denot  maftrease  de  Tltalie.  Ce  fut  seulement  daoa  lea  deux  ceota 
uiDfee  saivantts  qu'elle  bo  reudit  la  laaltreaBe  du  moadc,  c'eet-A-dixo, 
■ept  coots  am  ^rte  aa  fondatioo. 


'    RoifFLUS  qui,  comme  je  tous  1'al  di^ji  dit,  £toit  le  Fundateur,  et  la 

premier  Roi  de  Rome,  n'ayant  piu  d'abord  beaucoup  d'babitana  pour 

8a  Qou veils  villc,  sougea  h  tous  lea  moyetia  d'en  nugniGUtet  le  Dombre,  et 

poor  cet  etfet,  i!  publia  qu'elle  flerriroitcl'aayle,  c'e)it-i\'(lirc,de  ri^rugeut 

delieu  de  surety- pour  ccuxijui  Keruieot  banniadeaautrea  viUesd'ltalie. 

,Cela  lui  attiru  biea  dea  ceuu  qui  Bortireot  de  cea  Yillea,  ooU  i  cause  d« 

dettes,  aoit  &  cause  dee  Crimea  qu'iU  y  aroient  coiniDia :  car  un 

'^asylc  est  un  eudroit  qui  aert  de  protection  i  tous  ceux  qui  y  vienneDt, 

quelqne  crime  qu'ils  aient  cDminia,  et  on  ne  peut  lea  y  prendre  oi  lea 

'  pimir.     Avouez  qu' il  est  asKZ  suprenaiit  que  d'un  paretl  amas  de  vau- 

Ixieiis  ct  de  coquiiia  il  en  aoit  aorti  la  natiou  ]a.piuit  ttage  et  la  plus  vcr- 

I  toeiise  qui  fut  jamaia.    Mats  c'mt  que  Romulus  y  fit  de  ai  bonsea  lolx, 

iiMpira  A.  tout  le  peuple  un  tel  amour  de  la  patrie  et  de  la  gloire  y  iHablit 

ti  bieu  In  religion,  et  le  culte  dee  Dieux,  que  peudant  quclques  ceutaiaea 

(^'aQQ^See  ce  fut  un  peuple  de  Hi^roa,  et  de  getu  verUieux. 
Jb  roua  ai  66jli  souveut  parKi  de  la  n&;eflait£  qu'tl  y  a  de  eavoir  I'bia- 
toire  A  fond  ;  mala  je  ne  peox  pas  tous  le  rcdire  trop  aoureot.  Ciccron 
I'appelle  atec  raison ;  7i*tis  itmporum,  lux  vfritatU,  vita  memoria,  *na- 
ffutra  vita,  nmntia  wttatalii.  Par  le  secoure  de  I'hiatoire  un  jeuaa 
hoinme  peut,  en  quelque  la^on,  acc^u^r  I'experience  de  la  vieillcsM; 
en  Ifanot  ce  qui  a  £U'  fait,  il  appiend  ce  qu'il  a  &  kite,  et  plus  il  eat 
inslruit  dn  iiasati,  niieux  il  aaura  se  condutre  il  Varenir. 

De  toutea  leo  Uistoires  ancieuues,  la  plua  int^reaaante,  et  la  plua  in- 
Btmctive,  o'eet  I'bistoire  Bomaine.  Elld  eat  la  plus  fertile  en  grands 
bonimflfl,  et  en  grands  j^r^emena.  Etle  noua  anime,  pliB  que  toute 
antTR,  i  la  vertu ;  en  nous  roontrant,  tsoninent  une  petite  ville,  comiue 
Rome,  fundto  par  uoe  poign^  de  pAtrea  et  d'aveoturiera,  g'eet  rendue 
dans  I'eapsce  d«  sept  centa  ana  maltreeae  dn  monde,  par  le  moyen  de 
a*  vertu  el  da  hod  courage. 

Ceat  pourqnoi  j'en  ai  fait  un  abr6g£  fortcn  raccourci.  Pour  vooa 
CO  Caeiliter  la  conaoiaaanot,  et  I'imprimer  d'autant  inieux  daua  Totre 
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wprit,  Totu  le  tnulairez  p«u  i  pen,  dftiu  ua  line  quo  rom  ■i'«ppoM> 
ret  tous  1«!t  DimAoclicc. 

Toul  Ic  tcmp«  tic  rimtoira  Komalae,  dL<pDl«  BooiuIb'  jucqu'l  Aa> 
Rjaste,  qui  est  de  Kept  cents  vingt  troU  aas,  p«uc  w  diris«r  ea  tixih 
p&rties. 

Lft  prcmiitre  e«t  eon  lei  Rept  Bote  do  Rome,  et  dure  deux  eadi 
quarftnlfl  quatre  ans. 

L«  socoode  dtipuEs  rAtablbsemeat  dee  OooauU  et  I'expulsioa  del 
BoU  Jusqu'd  1«  premifire  Querre  PiialqiM,  «t  nruA  de  deux  cmoIi 
quarimte  quatre  aos. 

Ls  iroiai&me  a'£l«ad,  depoia  la  preniidre  Gaerre  Panlqtte  juvpi'au 
rd^o  d'AugUftte,  ct  elle  dure  deux  cents  trente  cinq  ana ;  oe  qni  (kit  ta 
Coot  le«  sept  cents  ringt  trou  ana,  cUdenas  oieatioDDis,  depuU  sa  foo- 
dation  jusqu'aa  r&^e  d'Augnste. 

Sous  le  rAgoe  d'Auguste,  Uome  ^tt^it  au  plus  haul  point  de  «a  gras- 
deur,  car  elle  £toit  la  Matuessc  du  Monde;  maia  elte  oe  I'ftoit  pin 
'  d'ellfl  mAme ;  nyant  perdu  son  ancienne  liberty,  et  son  anctenoe  Tcrtit. 
AugusLe  y  £lablil  le  pouvoir  absotu  de»  Empereun,  qui  devtnt  bien* 
tdt  une  tyrannie  horrible  et  craetle  eous  lea  aatrea  Emperenn  se*  >nc- 
ceeseura,  moyennant  quoi,  Rome  d^ctiflt  de  sa  grandeur  en  moim  de 
temps  qu'elle  n'en  avoit  pria  poor  y  moDter. 

Le  premier  goureraemenl  de  Rome  fut  Moaartrhique,  nuiia  nae  JSm* 
archie  b<im£e,  et  pas  absolue,  car  le  S&aat  partageoit  TauUint^  aree  Is 
Boi.  I^  Royaume  £toii  £leclir,  ec  aoo  paa  b£r6ditalre,  c'est-l-dlre, 
quanil  un  Roi  mouroit,  on  en  choiBlwtoil  un  autre,  et  le  flla  ne  Mie- 
c6cluil  pa*  au  pi!re.  Romulun,  qui  fut  le  Tondalour  de  Ron)«,  ta  (Ut 
aussi  le  premier  Roi.  II  Ail  il&  par  le  peuple,  et  Ibnoa  le  pfemler 
plan  du  gouvemement.  11  £tab1il  le  S^nal,  qui  oonalslnlt  en  eent 
membres ;  et  partagea  le  peupla  en  troJs  ordreo ;  lea  Patriciena,  e'eaU 
ft^re,  lee  geoa  du  premier  rang :  Im  Cbevalien,  c'est-A-dire,  ceiix  do 
second  raag;  tout  le  rcete  6toit  peuple,  qu'il  appells  Pl^bdicna. 

TraduiMs  cvci  en  Anglois,  el  ap|x>rt«z  le  mol  Oimancbe,  4crit  «ar 
c«B  lignos  qae  je  voua  eavole. 


Roinn.C8  et  R^mna  £toient  jumeaux,  et  fits  de  Rb£a  Sylvia,  &!)• 
de  Kumitor  Roi  d'Albe.  Rb(>B  Bylvia  fnt  eDfermAe  et  miae  aa  Dombra 
dee  Yestalea,  par  min  oncle  Amulius,  a&a  qu'elle  n'eut  point  d'enfiuM^ 
car  lea  Veatalcs  ^toient  oblig6ea  i  ta  ohaatel^.  Elle  deTinC  pourtanl 
gnwae,  et  pK't«adit  que  le  Dieu  Mare  Taroit  forc^.  Quand  elle  ae- 
eoDcba  de  Romulus  et  de  B6moa,  Amuline  ordoona  qu'ila  Aumnt 
Jettda  dana  le  Tibrc.  lis  y  Airent  eSectiveat«Dt  port^  datta  Uar  bev- 
oBaa ;  male  I'eau  a'ftant  retirte  le  bereeou  restn  A  see.  Une  Losra 
qui  ClfAt  Tenao  U  pear  boire,  lee  allaita,  jusquea  A  ce  que  Fauatolos^ 
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Fra  tWTger,  l»  emporU  chez  lui,  et  1m  <leva  eomme  sicnii.  EUnt 
<  dtrmiu  Brands,  ils  nll^eaC  arec  Qouibre  de  Lutiae,  d'AlbniuE,  et  de 
bojgara,  M  Us  fonddrenl  Rome.  Romulua  pijur  regner  aeul,  tua  san 
MfB  lU'mus,  et  Alt  dtelu£  Uoi  par  toun  cw  fceiu  lA.  Etant  deveau 
SoDveralo,  il  partagea  le  peuple  an  trois  tribus  et  trente  Cariai,  ea 
Patrici«ae,  PI£b^-JU)B,  B(!'nat,  Patrons,  Clicai,  et  Cheralien.  Lei  Pa- 
trictflRi  f'toient  Iwt  plus  accredit^,  ot  le*  plus  considerables.  I.*9  PI6- 
btieua  4toieat  le  petit  peuple.  Lob  Patrons  i^toient  lea  gene  1<»  plus 
raqweUbiM  <)ul  prot^eoienc  on  certain  nombre  da  petit  peuple, 
qu'on  appeltoit  leiin  Cliens.  Le  S^nat  conaiatott  de  cent  penonoea 
choiaicH  d'entre  lei  Patriciens,  et  les  CUovalien  titoient  nne  troupe  de 
trois  conta  hornmcs  h  cheval,  qui  icrvoient  do  garde  du  corps  & 
Romulus,  et  <]u'il  appella  Crierrt. 

Mala  Romulus  ne  se  contentu  pun  de  cee  rf^lcmenfl  dviis,  il  instttua 
anaai  le  cultc  dea  Dicnx,  ct  (tablit  les  AnispicM  et  lea  Augurea,  qui 
4iment  des  Pr^trea,  dout  lee  promien  conoultotent  lea  entrailles  dea 
victimes  qu'on  HacriGoit,  et  lea  dernier*  olwervoieot  le  vol  el  le  dianl 
dea  oiseaux,  H  df-claroient  fli  1««  prAugei  Atoient  farorablea  ou  non, 
arant  qu'on  entrcprit  quclque  choee  que  ce  pflt  itre, 

Rnmulua  pour  auiriT  des  babitans  &  na  nouvelle  ville,  la  d^lara  do 
aaj-le  i  tous  ceuz  qui  viemlrolent  a'y  AUiblir  ;  co  qui  attira  un  nombre 
iofim  de  gens,  qui  y  accoururent  des  autrea  viJIea,  et  cnmpaguea 
Toisinea.  Un  Asylo  veut  dire,  un  lieu  de  aureus,  et  de  protection, 
pour  ccux  qui  eont  eadett^,  on  qui  ayant  commis  do*  crimtw,  «e  sau- 
vent  de  la  justice.  Dana  les  pays  Catboliquos.  le?  ^lisea  aont  actuel- 
lement  dee  axylea  pour  toute  aatte  de  crimincla  qui  »,'j  refugient. 

Jllais  on  manquoit  de  femmes  i  Rome :  pnur  suppler  i  ce  dCfaut, 
Bomulua  enroya  faire  dea  propoaittotia  de  muriage  &  sch  voisins  Iw 
Babtns,  maia  lea  Habina  rejetterent  oca  propositi ona,  nreo  Itauteur; 
aurquoi  Romolua  fit  publier  dans  les  lleux  circonroisins  qu'uu  tel 
}our,  it  c£l^reroit  la  <?!le  du  Dipu  Qtntu**  el  qu'il  invitoit  tout  le 
nonde  i  y  mudnter.  Un  y  accourut  de  toutea  partea  et  principalement 
lea  tiabiiu,  quaod  tout  d'un  coup,  i  un  signal  doQD6,  lea  Romaina, 
\'ttpi:c  A  la  main,  seiuiisiasent  de  toutea  les  Temniea  qui  y  latent:  etlea 
£pous«reut  A|>rd«.  Cet  fiv^emetit  remarquable,  s'app«Ue  TKnldre* 
ment  des  Sabinea.  Lea  Sablaa  IrrltCs  de  cet  affront,  et  de  cettc  injus- 
tice, d^-clarercnt  la  guerre  auz  Romains,  qni  fut  termln^e  et  une  palx 
conulue  par  I'entremiDe  dm  femmes  Sabtoca,  que  ^toienl  £tablieal 
Rome.  Let)  Romaius  oL  lea  SiU>liia  s'uDlreot  par&ilemeut,  nu  tirent 
qu'uD  peuple;  et  Tatiua  Rol  dea  Sabina  r^na  Mnjointement  aveo 
Romuloa.  Tatius  mourut  bientdt  apHb,  et  Romulus  regna  encore 
senl. 

n  Taut  remarqner  que  ['EnltSvement  dea  Sabinea  fut  une  action  plus 

Aeootdltic  M  Plulateb.  lbs  (M  of  Conaaal.   (Hota  bf  *^*  Ant  BUlor.) 
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util«  que  juate :  o»u  I'utiliE^  at  doit  pM  Aulori«er  I'iojiuticv,  otr  V<m 
doit  tout  MaflHr,  et  mfime  muurir,  pIuiAt  que  ile  commeltra  nns  it^oft- 
tice.  AuMi  CO  fiit  U  acule  qno  le»  KocuiDs  firent  pcodant  pluican 
sitetes;  do  Si^l«  v«Dt  dire,  c«ot  no*. 

Les  Toirins  de  Rome  devinnnt  bieotAt  jalouz  de  cetta  Pvimaam 
BaflMote ;  de  »orte  qne  Romulus  cut  encore  plusicon  guerrca  ft  lOBte- 
air,  daoi  trequellea  il  retnpurta  toujoun  \m  Tictoiro;  nu^  cocome  U 
eommeofoU  &  deveuir  ifnumi^ud  ehcK  lui,  et  qa'il  roulolt  Ater  so 
B(nat  leurs  privileges,  pour  rc^oer  pliu  despoU^aement ;  toot  d'oa 
coap  il  dnparut  ci  Too  oe  le  tU  plus.  La  T6fit^  art  [)ue  lea  86aauaa 
I'avoicnt  tu^;  mata  comme  iU  crai|;iHiieDl  la  coli^re  da  people,  Qn 
S^uteur  des  plus  Kccredtt^,  nomtnS  Pnoculus  Julias,  prcrt«Kla  n 
peuptc,  <]Uc  Bomultu  lui  avoit  apparu  comme  Dien,  et  Tavoit  a»ui€ 
qu'U  aroit  6tu  transport^  au  Ciel,  et  p)ac£  parmi  lea  Dicax ;  qall 
Touloit  mdme  que  Im  Bomaiiis  radoniasent  sons  le  oom  de  QMtriuHt, 
oequ'ils  GrenU 

Bemarquez  blen  que  le  goairernemeot  de  Home  aooa  Romulus  ^loit 
BD  gouveraemeat  mixte  et  tibre;  et  que  le  Roi  n'^it  rien  moins 
qa'absolu;  au  contraire  il  partageoit  I'autorit^  avec  le  S6tiat,  et  le 
people,  &  pea  pr^  comme  le  Roi,  ici,  avec  la  Chambre  Uaat«,  el  la 
Cbambre  Uas*e.  Ue  iwrte  que  Romulus  voalant  &ire  uue  injustice  si 
criante  que  de  vtoler  les  droita  do  S'^oat  et  la  liberty  du  peuple.  fat 
jaatement  pnui,  comme  tout  tyrao  meriie  de  r^treu  Tout  hommea 
on  droit  oaturel  &  sa  liberty,  et  quicouqoe  veut  la  lui  ravir,  m^iite  la 
mort,  plus  que  celut  qui  ne  cberche  qu'i  lui  Toler  too  nrKetit  sar  le 
grand  cbemio. 

La  plupart  des  loix  et  dea  arningeaiena  de  Romaloa,  avotenc  ^^^ard 
principAlfiDent  &  )a  guerre,  et  £toient  formes  dana  le  deanein  de  reodre 
le  peuple  belliqueux:  comme  eu  elTet  il  le  ftit,  plua  que  tout  autre. 
Mats  c'6toic  Busi  an  bonbcur  pour  Rome,  que  aoo  aacowaeur,  Numa 
Pompiiiua,  dutxt  d'un  naturel  paciflqae,  qu'il  a'appliqaa  i  ^tablir  le 
bon  nrdra  danii  ta  villa  et  1  &ire  dee  loix,  pour  euoourager  la  vertu  et 
la  religioD. 

Aprdn  la  mort  de  Romulua,  il  y  eat  on  Intenigna  d'uo  an ;  no 
Interr^gne  e-«t  I'iaterralle  eatre  la  mort  d'uii  Roi  et  I'election  d'un 
autre;  ce  qui  peat  aealeme&i  arriver  dans  le  Royaumce  Elcctifs;  car 
danti  lea  Monarchioa  HCirMitaires,  dfts  TinAtant  qa'un  Roi  meoTt,  son 
QU  ou  sou  plus  procbG  parent  doviout  immedialcmeut  Roi.  PoDdaat 
oet  InleiT^c,  loa  Sinateurs  fuiaoicnt  nlteroatiTement  lee  fonctioos  da 
Roi.  Mats  le  peuple  se  lama  de  cetto  xorte  de  gourememeut,  et  vonlat 
uu  Roi.  Lo  cboix  £loit  difficile ;  loa  Sabins  d'uo  o6t6,  et  les  Romaina 
do  I'autrc,  voulant  chacon  un  Roi  d'catre  eux.  II  y  avoit  alors  daoa 
la  petite  ville  de  Cures,  pas  loin  de  Rome,  uo  bomme  tl'une  grande 
riputalloa  de  probiuj,  et  de  justice,  appoUS  Numa  PompiLius,  qui 
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meooit  nne  vie  rettr^  etchamp^tre,  etjoduHoit  d'uQ  cloDx  repoii,(Ittns 
im  tolitadc  do  la  campagac.  Ou  oonTint  done,  uDiiuimemeot,  de  \e 
cholttir  poor  Boi,  et  I'on  cnvoyn  Avu  AmbamadeiirA  le  lai  noUBer. 
Mais  biuD  loin  d'Mrv {'bluui  [>«r  un«^levKtiotiHi  r^uttUe,  et  At  imprevue, 
il  HfuM;  eC  ae  m  laiisa  H^chir  qii'jiTcc  pt^lne,  par  lc»  lostAncci  rei- 
terfn  des  Kocruiinii  et  do  an  pl<i»  proch«N  pmreiiH :  cn^rit»nl  d'aiitant 
plofl  ccttc  diguiU-,  {)u'il  no  la  reclicrclioit  pa».  Kemarqucz,  par  cet 
«xeinplc  d«  Kuma  PoinpiUus,coD)mFnl  la  Tcrtu  »e  fait  jour,  au  traTcrs 
[zDlme  de  l*ob«curt(£  d'une  tic  retire  et  clianip<^tre,et  comment  tdt  oa 
bird  did  est  toujour*  r€vouipetis(-e. 

Numa  pints'-  fiur  li>  irfme.  ontrppril  d'adoQcir  Im  motnn  dn  Komaliig, 
et  de  leur  inspiror  un  tnprit  pacificiue,  par  l«fi  exercici:«  de  la  relif;ion. 
n  liitic  uii  tvuiple  ou  riioQDCur  du  Dicu  Janut,  qui  dcvoil  dire  ua 
Indice  public  de  la  guerre,  ou  de  la  paix ;  6taot  ourerC  en  temps  de 
guene, «l  fcnuS  en  IctnitdQ  paix.  II  futferin^  [>end»nt  toutvuu  r^oe; 
noia  dcpuU  Ion  juscju'au  rttgne  de  C^sar  Auga-tte,  il  ne  ful  fcrmtJ  que 
deux  foifl :  la  prcmii>re  apri^  la  premii^re  Quorre  Piintqne,  el  la  Mf onde 
aprds  lu  bBlaitle  iVAriiwa,  oil  Auguitte  d^lit  Antoine.  1^  Dicu  Jrmui 
al  loujoura  repre8«nl£  avec  deux  visages,  I'ud  qui  regarde  le  patHi^  vl 
I'aatro  I'aTcnir;  i  oiuse  de  qvioi,  vooa  le  vcrrex  aoavent  dans  lea 
Pontes  Latins  appelli  Janus  Bi/ront,  c'<8t-&-dire,  qui  a  deux  Irootft. 
Mais  pour  revenir  i  I4uma:  il  prfCendit  aToIr  dc8  entrelicna  eevreta 
avec  la  Nym|ihc  Ejr^*rie  pnur  di»po!(cr  le  penple,  qui  aime  toiijours  le 
iner\'flilleux,  ^  uiirux  rtceroir  urn  luix  et  sea  r^Iemens,  comine  lui 
jtant  ioaptri^  par  la  diviuiiij  mt^me.  Enfin  il  £tablit  Ic  bon  onlre,  i 
la  ville  et  &  la  catapagae;  il  inspira  &  tVB  sujets  I'aniour  du  travnil,  de 
la  Trugalit^*,  et  niAme  de  la  pauvretil.  Apr(^  avoir  r^o£  quaraote 
troia  ana,  il  mourut  rcgrdtf  de  tout  son  peuple. 

On  |>eut  dire,  que  Koine  ^It  rederable  de  toule  »a  grandeur  t  sea 
deux  premiura  lioui,  Botnulua  et  Numa,  qui  en  jetterent  les  fnndemens. 
KotnalUB  ne  forma  ses  sujela  qu'&  la  guerre ;  Numa  q»%  la  paix  et  1 
la  jastic«.  Saos  Numa,  ils  auroient  6t6  ffToces  et  barbares;  saoi 
Botnulus,  iU  auroient  peut^tre  rest^s  dans  le  repua,  et  I'obseurit^. 
Hail  c'ftoit  eel  hcureux  assemblage  de  vertiia  religieUMs,  ciriles  et 
militairee,  qui  les  readit  A  la  Sn  les  ualtres  du  moode, 

Tullna  HoHlJliuB  Tut  61u  Roi,  bientAt  npr^  la  morl  de  Numa  Pom> 
pilios.  II  avoit  I'Mpiit  aiusi  gaerrier,  que  Numa  I'avoit  eu  pacifique, 
,  et  il  cut  bieal4t  occasioa  de  I'exerccr:  car  la  ville  d'Albe,  Jalouse 
'  d^d  de  la  pubauico  do  Rome,  ohereba  un  pr^texte  pour  lai  faire  la 
guerre,  ha  guerre  f-tont  d£clar^  do  part  «t  d'aulre,  et  lee  deux 
uw6vB  BUT  l«  poiut  d'en  venir  aax  mains,  ua  Albalu  proposa,  que 
pour  fiparguvr  lo  aang  de  timt  de  gens,  on  cholairoit  dans  lt±i  deux 
arm^ea,  uo  ccrlAin  nonibre,  d»iil  In  victoiro  df-cideroit  du  eort  de> 
deux  Tillw;  Tullue  UiAtilius  acccpu  la  propoaitioQ. 
Vol.  T.  as 
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I)  M  trooTott  duns  I'annfie  dcs  Albnins  tmU  fr&na,  qnl  s'appelloleal 
Im  CurJHccw,  «t  (]HnB  I'armde  (JM  Romainit  troM  frdm  aoiwi  qu'tto  tioiii- 
Boit  lee  Horaces:  iU  filoleat  do  part  et  d'autre  i  pflD  prik  de  loJiBB 
igo  ct  de  m^me  force.  lis  ftareot  choiuB,  ct  iiN!«pl£rent  «tdc  jom  an 
cfaoLz  qui  leur  faiaoit  Uiot  d'liouucur.  JQa  a'avaaoenl  vnlrr  les  d<mx 
vinieB,  ct  Von  donnc  1c  st^nal  da  coinbnL  D'abord  deux  dea  HonuB 
Boiit  tuAs  par  Iw  CuriiicM  <]ui  toiu  trow  furant  blffii.  Ijo  tt«i$i&m 
Horace  <H<>it  aaae  blcMurc,  iDals  ne  m  leataat  pas  ums  fort  pour  i«> 
slater  aux  note  Curiaces,  au  d^fant  de  force  U  nw  de  stialagdmet  H 
fit  done  semblant  de  fiiir,  «t  ayant  fail  quelqiie  chmin,  il  r«x»nla  an 
arriiire  et  vit  1«  trc^  Curisccs,  qui  le  poursuivuieut,  H  qiicliiue  dls- 
t&nc<^  I'ut)  dfl  I'autrp,  srion  que  leun  bleaaurea  leur  prnnetloieot  <U 
marcher,  alura  il  r«U>urae  tur  sti  paa,  et  In  ttie  I'un  xprc*  l'autr& 

Les  Rouiains  le  re^ureul  avco  joie  daue  Icur  eaaip,  mala  aa 
qui  Cioit proDiise  il  un  doa  Curiace»,TioDt  Asa  rencontre, ei  retsantl 
torrent  de  larme*.  lui  reprocbe  d'aToir  tu£  son  amanL  8ttr  quoi  «• 
Jaune  rainqucur  dam  Iva  tran«porta  de  son  etnportemont,  lui  paaaa 
I'4p4a  au  traten  du  oorpiji.  La  jiulice  le  ecMdamna  i  la  moit,  tnaii  il 
eu  appi'lln  au  pvupli*  qui  lui  pardooaa,  en  oon4id<>mtiou  do  asrviM 
qu'il  veuoil  dt;  leur  rvnUro. 

Tullus  Uostillus  rcgna  trcnte  detix  ami,  ct  fit  d'antrea  gucrru  eontrs 
!«•  tSabiiiB  et  ie«  Latiiiit.  C'^loit  uu  Prince  qui  aroil  degniDdw  quail* 
t^,  mais  qui  aiuioit  irop  la  guerre. 


Dear  Bot,  Mondsj. 

I  BEND  you,  here  enclosfd,  your  historical  txercUc  tor  this  WNk; 
and  thank  you  for  coirectiDg  same  faults  I  had  been  guilty  of  io 
funucr  papeni.  I  tiball  be  vury  glad  to  be  taught  by  ynu  :  and,  f  as- 
sure you,  I  would  rather  have  yoti  able  to  iDntniet  oic,  ihau  any  other 
body  in  the  world.  I  was  tch'  well  pkijuiM]  with  your  ol>jection  to  my 
calling  tbo  broihen,  that  fought  for  thu  Romans  and  the  Albans,  lb« 
fforatii  and  the  CuriatU  ;  for  which  I  can  give  you  no  better  rsMon 
than  usaga  and  custom,  which  delennine  all  Isnguogea.  As  tn  aocic^ 
proper  names,  there  la  no  settled  rule,  and  we  mnat  be  gv'df!'!  by  env 
torn :  for  example,  we  say  Orfd  ant^  Vifgil,  and  not  Ovldlos  and  \Tr- 
gilius.as  th«y  are  in  Latin:  but  then,  we  eay  Augustus  Cnaar.as  1b 
the  Latin,  and  not  August  Ca-Tuir,  which  would  be  the  irae  English. 
We  say  Scipio  Afrlcaous,  as  in  Latin,  and  not  Scipio  the  Afiricao. 
We  say  TaoJtus,  and  not  Tacit:  so  that,  in  short,  custom  is  the  only 
rule  to  be  observwl  in  this  case.  But,  wherever  custom  and  uso^  will 
allow  it,  I  would  rather  chuM  not  to  alter  the  anciout  proper  noineo. 
Th«y  lisTe  mote  dignity,  I  thinlc,  in  their  own,  (ban  in  our  language. 
The  l-'rencb  change  moat  of  the  ancient  proper  noaea,  and  give  them 
a  French  terminatioa  or  ending,  which  aomotimea  eoonds  even  rldicu* 
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lofH;  u.  fin  instance,  they  emll  the  Emperor  Tttoo,  7W;  snd  Uu  faU- 
lArtaD,  Tlfas  Lirina,  whom  wt  atauaonly  eaJl  io  Eo^ImIi  Litt,  ibtj 
oM  Tit*  Um,  I  uDTenr  triad  joo started  this  objection ;  Ibrtheoiiljr 
wmy  to  get  kanwla^  is  to  inqobs  sod  object.  Pn;  ranember  to  aak 
qaenkoi,  cad  to  make  yoor  ofafeoUoBs.  wheovrer  ;oa  do  od(  aade^ 
alsad,  or  luve  aay  doobla  about  aa;  thing. 


BievtAt  aprte  li  mort  de  Talitu  HostUfns,  ]«  people  dtoUt  poor 
Roi  Ancna  Murios,  petit  BU  d«  Ntuna.  11  r^tablH  d'abord  le  cutte- 
divin  tfti  vnAx  M  oa  pto  iitgUgi  pcDdaoc  la  rfipiegiKiTierde  Tnlloa 
HartDInti.  n  aaajn  qnelqum  gotfrca,  malgrtf  In),  et  y  renporta  loo- 
joan  I'snatag*.  T1  aggntnrlit  Tm  rill«  d«  Rcxnei,  ci  moamt  aprAi  arotr 
n^ut  vingl  qoatre  ans.  II  tie  Ic  cjda  co  mfrite,  »oit  poor  la  taerre, 
■oil  poor  li  paix,  A  aDcun  de  m*  prMecemeon. 

Ub  oertaia  Locoioon,  Oreo  da  tuiamooe,  qoi  ^tUmit  £tabli  1  Borne 
mns  le  rfegoe  d'AocB  JlardnB,  ftat  Ba  Bol  ft  aa  place,  et  prit  te  oom 
de  Tkr«]itliL  D  crte  cent  ntmftmx  Mnalaaiiw  el  aooiint  pltMienca 
(oezne,  oootn  lea  peoples  voUoa,  doot  H  aoftit  toojwua  avee  araii' 
taft.  n  au^rota.  etnbelHt  c*  IbrUfta  Urille.  H  fit  dm  Aqueduoi 
ct  dee  Egoola.  II  b&tit  aomi  le  drqae,  et  Jetta  let  fondenviH  da 
Capito4» :  le  C^rqoe  (toit  oa  lieu  ctlibn,  ft  BoBie,  od  Too  faiaoit  le* 
eouraea  de  cbarinu. 

TaiquiD  avoit  dndti^  poor  md  neOBMear  S^rritw  Totlio*,  qai  aroU 
LM  prieeamw  de  gncne  et  p&r  coaeeqaeat  caclare;  ce  qae  Im  fil« 
'  d*Ai>Ctta  MarciiiK,  qui  Hoient  A  cette  heore  dereoM  graodit,  xnnt 
Uourf  manfats,  ill  fireat  amaMtDer  Tarquin  qui  avoit  ngat  treote 
haft  aiuu  L'aUertal,  ei  le  erimG  dee  file  d'Aocna  Kairiaa  lenr  AueM 
inatilm,  car  Serriiu  Ttolliot  ftit  d£clar£  Bat  pat  le  people;  eane  d^ 
iitm*  k  eoQWfilemetit  da  Stoat,  II  aoutint  piDdenn  gtwrrtn  qiiH 
temlaa  fcearensemeaL  n  partagea  le  people  ea  dix-ncnf  tribos; 
il  #tab1it  le  (.'em,  oa  le  d^Doisbrcmcat  da  people,  et  il  iairadoUit 
la  cootVDe  d'alTrsachir  le*  cscUtq*.  Serrias  ■oogeoit  ft  abdiqaer 
la  oemmae,  et  1  £iabltr  ft  Bome  one  parbtle  r^abUqae^  qoaad  il  flit 
amamai  par  aon  |;eodre  Tarquia  le  Superbe.  II  ragaa  gaaTaato- 
qsatrc  aai,  et  fat,  mBB  oootredii,  le  melllear  de  tons  lea  Bob  de  Bone 

Tnrqoia  ^tant  nonti^  »ur  le  tr^ae,  aans  que  at  le  Peaplfl^  ni  leSteai, 
hd  enMent  ooafer^  U  Boyeut  j,  )■  coDdnite  qa  il  j  guda  idpwwMl  ft  de 
tela  oooimeoceaieiie,  et  lai  6t  doooer  le  snniom  de  S^trte.  U  ran* 
rerM  lea  tmgm  /■tablineatciu  dea  Bote  aee  iiifilminaiii.  tela  au 
|[deda  leadmibi  do  people^  1  eoBftna  l  ftince  Mtaiain  eft  daipQ 
n  bftUt  on  tempi*  aasBifiqaa  ft  Jnpitar.  qid  Bti  appelM  le  O^ 
IH^  A  casM  qu'ea  oeimant  lee  fan i ■■■■■.  en  y  avois  tRMT6  la  IHe 
d'nn  bamDcqnl  a^appelle  «n  Uiia  Opatf.*  WOifitilt  Mtttk  bftti> 
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AFPEXCIX, 


La  tymaoie  d«  TAixtuin  ^it  d^jl  deveane  odletue  «t  iatupf 
aux  RotDaitui,  quaad  racU'on  de  bod  fiU  @extus  ]«ar  ruiiniit  noo  ik«»- 
■ton  de  s'«n  nffrftncbir.  Sfxtus  l^unt  dcr«»u  amonrcux  d«  I^ertet 
femme  de  ColUtin,  el  ce11e-ct  ne  vouUnt  paa  comentir  A  wa  dnuni,  U 
)■  {orpL  Elle  d&:ouTrit  le  lout  A  kod  tnari  et  i  Rnitus,  et  apr^  tear 
avoir  fait  promettre  de  vcnger  I'jiSiront  qu'nn  liii  RVoit  fail,  vllew 
poigDtrda.  LA  dcMOs  ile  gonlov^frcnt  te  peuple,  eiTarquio  mtm  UmU 
BO  rntntlle  ftitbAnoi  de  Rome,  par  un  d^cretaolemBel,  spr^  y  Broir 
regn(  vingt  cinq  ana.  Telle  eat  la  Bn  que  meritent  tnua  lea  tyrana,  ct 
tous  ceux  qni  ne  se  servent  da  potivoir  que  le  lort  teur  RdanDfi^ui 
pour  Tttire  du  mal,  et  opjiriiner  le  genre  liumnin. 

I>u  ternpa  de  Tarquin,  Im  lirreadcaHybilleA  fiirvatappott^ei  A 
concervte  toujours  apr^  avec  un  grand  aoin,  et  con»ul(6*  commt  i 
onirleH. 

Tarqutn  c)ibm»4^  de  Home  lil  pituieura  lentalives  pour  ▼  renUcr,  et 
cauita  quelquea  guerres  aaz  Homainfl.  II  cniragea  For^enna,  Koi 
d'Kirarie,  i.  nppQfer  an  inl^j'Ata,  et  h  faire  la  guerre  nui  RoRtstin 
pour  le  r^lablir.  ForHenna  marclia  done  ixiiiire  lea  Bomatna,  dtft 
leur  arui^'e,  et  auruit  pris  Itooie  ni£tDe,  a'il  ii'eut  (-li  arrf-tA  p«r  U 
Taictir  d'Horatinn  Cocl&i,  qui  d^'fftndit  sent  contre  loute  I'anuto,  U 
pool,  par  oil  il  falloit  paaoer.  Pornenna  inlimid^  par  lea  prodifM  de 
raleur  et  de  courage,  qu'il  Toyoit  faire  tous  les  Joan  aux  Bomalu, 
jagea  i  propnit  de  conclure  la  paix  Avev.  tax,  et  de  m  retjrer. 

lis  eurent  pluateuri  autrea  gueriea  avec  leiira  vouina,  doal  je  ne  Fcinti 
point  nieoUoii,  neToalant  Dt'arr^-lcr  qu'aaz  ^Coemeoa  lea  ptiu  Jiu* 
porta&».  £n  voict  un  qui  arrira  bionttM,  seize  ana  aprte  I '^-tabliBBe- 
moDl  de«  Couauta.  Le  pvuplc  £tuit  cxlrilmetnenl  «id««£,  et  rrAus 
de  a'eordller  poar  la  guerre,  iL  molns  que  aea  dettca  ne  Ai»ent  aboltat, 
L'oGcaMoa  6loit  pmuante,  ct  la  dllficullf^  grande,  maia  le  Bf-tiat I'aTiM 
d'DD  expodienl  pour  y  reuicdier;  l-c  ful  do  cr£«r  on  OicUiieur,  qni 
Buroit  un  pouvoir  ab»olu,  et  au  deaaiu  de  toutes  lea  loix,  nua  qui  oe 
dureroit  quo  (Kitir  un  i>ea  de  temp*  aeulemeat.  TJlus  LdirgiuB  qui  Alt 
QomoiC  A  cetic  diguit^,  appaisa.  lo  deaordre,  hSUblit  la  ttaaqailllt^  et 
puis  ao  dL-mit  do  aa  charge. 

On  eut  Kou vent,  dans  la  suite,  recounAcet  expeiiicntd'un  I>icUit«'ar 
dans  lea  grandaa  oocaiaiDUB;  ot  U  oat  i  ramtrquer,  que  qooique  oett« 
charge  ftit  wrttaed'an  pouvoir  abat^a  et  despotique,  paa  uu  aeuL  Die- 
taleur  n'en  abuaa,  pour  plua  da  oeDt  noa. 


KoQs  Toici  parrentu  i  uneimportsnte  ^poquede  I'HuU^ra  ttoautAi^ 
e'cat^^ire,  A  I'^tabluseRicnt  d'un  gourernement  Libre. 

Lea  Roin  et  ia  Ro>>aut£-  itaat  bannia  de  Kome,  on  rSaolut  d«cHI«ri 
la  place  d'un  R<ii,  denx  OonnaU,  dont  I'aotArlt^  ne  aeroit  qa'anotMlk, 
c'cat'A-dire,  qq'elle  an  dureroit  qu'ua  an.    Oa  laiaaa  au  peupla  la  dnnt 
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re  Iw  Consuls,  maia  il  iie  pournU  len  cboliir  que  parmi  Ics  r»trl- 
«ienK,  c'c4t-iL-^irc,  tcft  gen»  d«  {]iiii1it&  T^ea  deui  Oonsula  avoient  lo 
D)4tn«  pouToir  «]u'avoieiit  ]Lupx.raviLnt  le^  Koiit,  rnaui  avcc  cette  dif- 
f&vnce  esacoticlle,  qu'ils  n'aroieDt  c«  pouvoir  que  pour  un  an,  et 
(]u'i  111  fin  dDC«  tcniie,  iU  dcvoiout  rendre  compte  ftQ  people:  tnoyen 
ai«ir6  d'«D  privcnir  I'abiu.  lla  fitoieot  appellds  CouRula  du  verbe 
Latlo  eoMuifn,  qu!  sigaifle  CoDaciller,  comme  qui  diroU,  1m  Couseil- 
lent  (I«  l«  R^-publlque. 

Lea  deux  premiers  CoontU  qo'oo  £lut  Ajront  L.  Junius  Brutus,  et  L. 
Collntinnii,  to  mnri  de  Lacriice.  Lea  Consuls  ftvoient  lea  mdmea 
liiATX|U««  de  digniUt,  que  Icm  UoU,  except^  la  couronne  eL  Ic  sceptre. 
Uais  iU  aroteat  U  robe  de  pourpre,  et  la  C^dJre  CuruJe,  qui  £toit  une 
Cha[s«  d'iroire,  sur  dcs  roues.  Les  Consul*,  le  S^nit,  pt  le  Peuple, 
firent  u>v»  »«rinent  de  ne  pm  rmppeller  Txrquin,  «t  de  ne  jamais 
aoaflKr  de  Kui  il  Rome. 

llemnnvicz  bJeu  la  forme  du  gonTernementde  Kome.  X>'autorit£ 
Auil  {lartsE^  entre  les  Consuls,  le  S£iiat,  et  le  Peuple;  chacun  aroit 
Ma  droits:  et  dcpuis  ce  sage  £tablistieiuent,  Rome  s'^leva,  par  un  pro* 
gr6s  npide,  A  une  perfectioo,  ct  une  excellenc«  qu'on  a  peine  A  cod- 
c«voir. 

Souveaex  voiia  que  le  gouveraeueiit  monarcbique  AvotL  dur<i  deux 
cents  qnaninte  quaere  ana. 

Cb[>p..'ti>at(t  les  Patricieua  en  agiaeoiont  ai<»e8  mal  arec  le  peupte, 
etabn»oient  dti  pouvoir  que  leur  rang  et  leurs  richesses  lenn  dnn* 
noienl.  lis  emprisonDoient  ceux  des  PlSb^ienn  qui  leur  devolout  do 
I'srgcnt,  ct  les  ch&rgroient  de  chntnes.  Ce  qui  causa  tHtit  de  m^con- 
tentetncnt,  quo  le  peupie  quitta  Knme,  etsc  retira  en  corps  nur  Ic  Afout 
Sacrl,  &  troia  milles  de  Itome.  Une  desertion  li  giu^rale  donna 
I'alarme  nu  Si^at  et  aaz  Patriciens,  qui  leur  envoyf^reot  des  deputa- 
tion* pour  lea  persuado-T  de  revenir ;  uaU  inutilemeat.  A  la  lin  nn 
cboisit  dix  des  plus  sogea  et  des  plus  moderda  du  ijenat,  qu'on  eovoya 
BO  peupie  avec  tin  plein  pouvoir  de  cciriclnre  la  pnix,  aux  tneillenres 
conditious  qu'ils  pourroient.  Menfnius  Agrippa,  qui  portoit  la  parole, 
termina  son  discoun  au  peupie  par  ua  apologue  qui  lea  Trappa  ex- 
trAmeme nt.  "  Antrefoiii,"  dit  il,  "  lee  membros  du  oorpe  humain,  in- 
digo6l  de  ce  qn'ila  travailloient  tou-i  pour  reatomac,  pendant  que  lui 
otdf  et  pareaseux,  joutaaoit  tranquiltemeut  dea  plaiiiirH  qu'oii  lui 
**pr£pttmit,  convinrentde  ne  plus  rien  faire:  maia  vonlnnt  dompter 
"  aJnsi  restomac  \nLt  la  tamioe,  tous  In  membrcs  et  tout  le  corps  u>mb£- 
"rent  dans  une  foiblet»e,  etune  inanition  extrfime."  II  comparoit 
"ainsi,  cettti  division  inteatinedea  parties  ducorpa,  a vec la  division  qui 
B6p«roit  te  peupie  d'avec  le  Stoat.  Cette  application  plat  taut  ao 
peupie  que  la  paix  fut  oonclue  ii  certaines  oonditions,  dont  la  princl- 
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pale  ^toit,  que  le  peuple  choisiroit,  parmi  eaz,  cinq  noaveaux  magts- 
trats,  qui  furent  appellfis  Tribuos  d«  peuple.  Ila  Stoieot  61uh  toiu  let 
ao8,  et  rieo  ne  ponvoit  se  faire  Bans  leur  conseotement  Bi  1'od  pro- 
posoit  quelque  loi,  et  que  lea  Tributu  da  peuple  B'y  oppoaaaseot,  la  loi 
ne  ponvoit  pasBer ;  ila  n'^toieat  paa  mdme  oblige  d'^l^er  de  raison 
pour  lear  oppoeitioa,  il  auffisoit  qu'iU  diaeent  aimplement,  Veto,  qui 
veut  dire,  je  defends.  Bemarquec  biea  cette  ^poque  int^reasaote  de 
I'hiHtoire  Romaiue,  et  ce  changement  considerable  daos  la  forme  da 
gouTememeat,  qui  aasura  au  peuple,  pendant  quelquea  aidcleB,  lean 
droits  et  leurs  privil^gee,  que  les  Grands  sont  toujoura  trop  port^  i 
envahir  injustement.  Ce  changement  arriva  I'an  de  Bome  261,  c'est- 
i-dire,  vingt  et  uo  an  aprSe  le  bannissemenc  des  Bois,  et  I'^tablissement 
dea  Consuls. 

Outre  les  Tribuns,  le  peuple  obtint  aussi  deux  nouveaux  Magistrals 
annuels  appell€s  les  Bdilet  du  peuple,  qui  gtoient  soumis  aux  Tribuos 
du  peuple,  faisoient  exScuter  leurs  ordres,  rendoient  la  justice  sous 
eux,  veilloient  i,  I'eatretieo  dee  temples  et  dee  b&timens  publics,  et 
prenoient  soin  des  vivres. 

Remarquez  quels  £toient  lea  principaux  Magistrata  de  Borne.  Pre- 
miSrement  c'^toient  les  deux  Consuls,  qui  £toient  annuels,  et  qai 
avoieat  entre  eux  le  pouvoir  dee  Bois.  Aprds  cela,  dans  les  grands 
besoins,  on  cr^  la  charge  de  Dictateur,  qui  ne  duroit  ordinairement 
que  six  mois,  msis  qui  €toit  rerfitue  d'uu  pouvoir  abeolu. 

Lies  Tribuns  du  Peuple  Stoient  des  M^agiatrats  annuels,  qui  veilloient 
aux  int£r£ts  du  peuple,  et  lea  prot^eoient  centre  lee  injustices  des 
Patriciena.     Pour  lea  Ediles,  je  viens  de  dScrire  leurs  fonctions. 

Quelques  ann^ea  apr&a  on  cr£a  encore  deux  nouveaux  Magistrats, 
qui  a'appelloient  lea  Centeurt,  lis  ^toient  d'abord  pour  cinq  ans;  mais 
iln  furent  bicntdt  reduits  &  un  an  et  demi.  lis  avoieot  un  trSs  grand 
pouvoir,  ila  faiaoient  le  denombrement  du  peuple;  ils  impoaoient  lea 
taxes,  ila  avoient  aoin  des  mocurs,  et  pouvoient  chasser  du  S6nat,  ceux 
qu'ila  en  jugeoient  indignes;  ila  pouvoient  aussi  d£grader  lea  Cheva- 
liers Romains,  en  leur  fltant  leur  cheval. 

Pas  fort  longtempa  aprds,  on  crea  encore  deux  autrea  nouveaux 
Magistrats,  appell^  les  PrHeura;  qui  Stoient  les  principaux  officiers 
de  la  justice,  et  jugeoieot  tous  les  proems.  Voici  done  les  grands 
Magistrats  de  la  K^publique  Romaine,  seloa  i'ordre  de  leur  £tabliaae- 
ment. 

Les  Consuls. 

Le  Dictateur. 

Les  Tribuns  du  Peuple. 

Les  Ediles. 

Lea  Cenaeura. 

Lea  Prfiteurs. 
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L'ax  300  d«  Rome,  ]«s  lEoniEtiiH  a'xTQiciit  pas  encore  deloix  fixM 
et  ccruiinw,  de  snrtc  que  lea  CntuuU  et  lea  Sunstcuni,  qu'JU  oommtt- 
toknt  pour  jugcr,  (toient  lea  Arbitna  abMlofl  du  sort  dc«  dtofeni. 
Lb  people  roulAt,  done,  qu'aa  lien  de  ces  jugemeos  arbitruinn,  on 
ttkblit  ded  lois  qui  serviuent  de  rC-glcs  sArca,  tant  &  r6j;u-d  dn 

VBOav«rDeinent  et  des  ntfairea  pubtiquea,  qae  par  rapport  xux  difli^rens 
Mire  lea  particulien.  Sat  ijiioi,  le  S^nat  ordnuna  qu'un  envorroit  des 
Ambaasftdeorft  i  Alh^oes,  en  Office,  pnur  ^odicr  lea  loix  dc  cc  paf  a, 

■  ri  en    rapporter  celled  qu'ils  jueeroient  les   plu^  coavenables  i   la 
R£publique.    Cen  Ainliasuideura  fitant  de  retour,  oa  elflt  dix  pcrsoanes 
(qui  ftircntappetlfiM  lea  DiScemv-ira)  pour  f-tablir  c«  nouvcllca  lotx. 
On  letir  douDA  un  puuvoJr  absolu  pour  an  an,  et  pendant  c«  Lempa  ti, 
il  u'y  avott  point  tl'autre  Uagistrat  &  Ruoie.    Lea  D^comvire  firenc 
gnvct  Icura  loix  Bur  dea  tables  d'airain  p<M^oa  daiM  1'endrott  1c  plui 
apparent  de  Id  place  publique;  et  oee  loix  furoat  toujoum  aprOs  ap- 
pclk^ea  lea  L«ix  dew  DixTablen.*    Maia  lorsque  Ic  tcrme  du  gnuverne- 
meat  dea  Dteemvira  fut  expirf-,  iU  ne  vonlurent  point  ae  d6mottre  de 
l«ar  pouvoir,  mala  m  rendirvnl  par  force  lea  Tyraoa  de  la  R^pub- 
Hqne :  ce  qui  causa  de  eranda  lumultes.     A  la  6n  lis  furcnt  obliges  do 
^BcCdcr,  ct  Rome  reprit  aon  ancicDnc  Foroic  dc  gouvernement. 
^H    L'anii^  3G5  de  Rome,  lea  Gauloia  (c'est>il-dire,  lea  Fran^oie)  entr^ 
^^^ptea  Italle,  et  murcbi^rrnt  vem  Runic,  avec  une  ormAe  do  plus  do 
^^mtante  millo  hommoa.    L*«  Romains  cnvoyf rent  i  leur  rcDConlro  tino 
arm^  \ev6e  i  la  bite,  de  quarante  mille  liommes.    Oa  ne  bnttic,  et  lea 
.Romainfl  furent  entii^renieiit  dffaiu.    A  r«tte  triste  nouvelle,  tou« 
tcoux  qui  Anient  re^t^  d  Itome  ae  retir^ient  dana  te  Cnpitole,  qui  J^toiC 
)Ib  Citndelle,  et  b'>- fortifi^rent  au^i  bien  que  le  tempn  le  permettoit, 
iTroiajours  aprtta,  Brennua,  le  GC'n^ral  de^  Oaulois,  a'aranca  juMju'i 
JKotne  av«c  aod  ann^,et  trouvant  la  ville  abnndono^, «t aans derense, 
li)  vasiegea  la  cit&delle,  qui  ae  djfendit  aver  une  bravoure  incroyable, 
Joe  DUttque  lea  Oauloia  Touloiont  la  prendre  par  aurpriae,  ot  qu'ili 
[£totent  mont^  juHquea  aux  portea,  aann  qu'on  a'en  apper^ut,  M.  Mnn- 
[liut),  ereitl^  pur  lea  cria  et  battement  d'ailen  dea  nyea,  donna  ralarine, 
[et  aauva  la  citadelle.     BientAt  apr&i,  Camille,  un  illuatro  [Cotiiuici,  qui 
aroit  6t&  banni  de  Rome,  ayaai  appris  le  danger  auquel  sa  patric  se 
troavott  cxpOH^e,  survint  avec  ce  qu'il  put  trouver  de  trnupen  dans  les 
pay*  rolaina,  d£tit  eotifrement  lea  Oaulois,  et  aauva  Rome.    Admirei 
eebel  exemple  de  grandeur  d'ime  I    Camille,  banui  injustemeoi  de 
Bome,  nubile  I'lnjure  qu'on  lui  a  fuite.  eon  amnur  pour  sa  potrie  I'em- 
porte  aur  le  deair  de  ae  veoger,  et  il   vient  aauTor  ceux  qui  aroi«at 
Ju  le  perdre. 

•  llura  veaenllr  eallad  v^t  Iawi  of  ibe  Twelve  Tibtat,  two  haTtof  twen  added 
ilotli«oci(IualToii.    <Kc«»  br  Uw  lint  EilIUi.) 
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A  Bath,  ce  28  Man,  173«. 
MoN  CHEa  Enfant, 

J'ai  re^u  une  lettre  de  MoQBiear  Maittaire,  dans  laquetle  il  me  dit 
beaucoup  de  bieo  de  Totia,  et  m'oasure  que  Tooa  apprenez  bien ;  bqi 
quoi  j'ai  d'abord  acbet£  quelque  choae  de  fort  joli  pour  vous  apporter 
d'ici.  Voyez  ua  peu  si  vous  n'avez  pas  sujet  d'aimer  Monsieur  Mait- 
taire, et  de  fairs  tout  ce  que  vous  pouvez,  i  fin  qu'il  aoit  content  de 
Tous.  II  me  dit  que  vous  allez  &  present  recommencer  ce  que  Toaa 
avez  d€j&  appris ;  il  &ut  y  bien  &ire  attention,  au  moins,  et  ne  pu 
r£p£ter  comme  un  perroquet,  sans  savoir  ce  que  cela  vent  dire. 

Je  Tons  ai  dit  dans  ma  derniSrCr  que  pour  6tre  parfait«ment  honn£te 
homme,  il  ue  suffisoit  pas  simplecaent  d'etre  juste;  mais  que  la  g£n£- 
rosit^,  etia  grandeur  d'ame,alloient  bien  plus  loio.  Vous  lecompren- 
drez  mieux,  peut-£tre,  par  des  ezemples :  en  voici : 

Alexandre  le  Grand,  Boi  de  Mac6doine,  ayantvaincu  Darius  Boi  de 
Perse,  prit  un  nombre  infiui  de  prisonniers,  et  entre  autree  la  femme  et 
la  m^  de  Darius ;  or  selon  des  droits  de  la  guerre  il  auroit  pQ  avec  jus- 
tice en  faire  ses  esclaves ;  mais  il  avoit  trop  de  grandeur  d'ame  poor 
abuser  de  sa  victoire.  II  les  traita  toujours  en  Beines,  et  lenr  t£moigna 
les  mfimes  ^ards,  et  le  mgme  respect,  que  s'il  eut  &t&  leur  sujet.  Ce 
que  Danus  ayant  entendu,  dit,  qu' Alexandre  m£ritoit  sa  victoire,  et 
qu'il  £toit  seul  digne  de  reguer  &  sa  place.  Bemarquez  par  U  comment 
des  ennemis  mfimes  sont  forc6s  de  donner  des  louangea  i.  la  vertu,  et  k 
la  grandeur  d'ame. 

Jules  Cesar,  ausei,  le  premier  Empereur  Bomain,  avoit  del'humanitS, 
et  de  la  grandeur  d'ame ;  car  aprds  avoir  vaiocu  le  grand  Pomp^,  ^  la 
bataille  de  Pharsale,  il  pardonna  k  ceux  que  selon  lea  loix  de  la  guerre 
il  auroit  pu  faire  mourir :  et  nou  seulement  il  leur  donna  la  vie,  mais 
il  leur  rendit  leurs  biens  et  leurs  honneurs.  Sur  quoi,  Ciceron,  dass 
Due  de  sea  Harangues,  lui  dit  ce  beau  mot ;  iWAtV  enim  potai  forfuna 
tua  majus,  guam  utpostit,  aut  Natura  lua  meltut,  quam  ut  vtlis,  conter- 
vare  quampturimos :  ce  qui  veut  dire ;  "  Votre  fortune  ne  pouvoit  rien 
"faire  de  plus  grand,  pour  vous,  que  de  vous  donner  le  pouvoir  de 
"  sauver  tant  de  gena ;  et  la  nature  ne  pouvoit  rien  faire  de  meilleur, 
"  pour  vous,  que  de  voua  en  donner  la  volontfi."  Vous  voyez  encore 
par  Id,  la  gloire,  et  les  £]oges,  qu'on  gagne  i  faire  du  bien ;  outre  le 
plaisir  qu'on  resaent  en  soi  m^me,  et  qui  surpasse  tous  les  autres 
plaisirs. 

Adieu,  je  finirsi  cette  lettre  comme  Ciceron  finissoit  Bouveut  les 
siennes.  Jubeo  le  bene  valare;  c'est-^-dire,  je  vous  ordonne  de  vous 
bien  porter. 
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TuDbridge,  July  1&,  17S9. 
Dbae  Boy, 

I  TiiANic  you  for  your  concern  about  my  lieftlth ;  wliich  I  would 

bKfe  given  you  ao  account  of  sooaer,  but  tbnt  nricing  doea  nut  ajtree 

witb  theste  wBicn.    I  urn  b«tt«r  since  I  Imve  been  hen;  aud  aball 

(berefore  stay  a  moutb  looger, 

Si^or  Zamboni  compliments  roe,  through  you.  mucb  more  than  I 

idMerrc;  but  pray  do  you  take  care  to  dcMrve  what  be  lAyii  of  you  ; 

land  rrmember  tbaC  praise,  when  it  U  not  dcMrved  is  tfae  severtat 
entire  and  abuse ;  and  the  mrwt  efleclual  way  of  exposing  pwiple's 
vicc«  and  follies.  Tiiio  in  a  fi);tire  of  apeecb,  called  Irony  ;  which  ta 
■ayijDg  directly  tbe  coucrary  of  what  you  mean  ;  but  yet  it  ia  not  a  lie, 
because  you  plainly  show,  tbnt  you  meao  directly  the  contrary  of 
wbat  you  uy ;  ao  that  you  dticvive  uobo<]y.  For  example,  if  one  were 
to  cotnpHmcnta  uotorloua  knave,  for  his  singular  honesty  and  probity> 
and  nn  eminent  fool  for  his  wit  and  pnrt4,  the  irony  is  plain  ;  aud 
everybody  would  discover  thi'  Mitire.     Ur.ouppofte  thnt  I  were  to  com* 

tmend  you  for  your  great  utti-nitoa  to  your  book,  aud  for  your  retain- 
ing and  remembering  wbat  you  have  once  learned,  would  not  yon 
plainly  perceive  tbe  irony,  and  aee  that  I  laugbed  at  you  ?  Therefore, 
whenever  you  arc  commended  for  anything',  consider  fairly,  with 
yoiireclf,  whether  you  deserve  it  or  not ;  and  if  you  do  not  deserve  it, 
re-meiiil)er  that  ynu  are  only  abused  and  laugbed  at;  aud  endeavour 
to  deserve  better  for  tbe  future,  and  to  prevent  tbe  irony. 

•  Make  my  complimeota  to  Mr.  Maittaire,  and  return  him  my  thanks 
iuE  bis  letter.  Ho  tells  me,  that  you  are  again  to  go  over  your  Latin 
and  Greek  Grammar;  so  that  when  I  return,  I  expect  to  liiid  you 
Tery  perfect  in  it;  but  if  I  do  not,  1  bhuW  compliment  you  upon  your 
applicatioii  and  memory.     Adieu. 

^Jnly  24, 1789. 
T  DEAR  Boy, 
I  WAS  pleased  witb  your  ajiking  me,  the  last  time  I  saw  you,  why  I 
nad  left  off  writing ;  for  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  t'ufn  that  you  liked  and 
minded  my  letiem.  If  that  be  the  ca»e,  you  shall  hear  from  me 
oAeu  enough  ;  and  my  letters  may  be  of  uae,  if  you  will  give  atten- 
tion to  them  ;  ntherwiM  it  is  only  giving  mytielf  trouble  to  no  pur- 
poae;  for  it  signifieit  nothing  tu  rcuul  a  thing  once,  if  onedoc^  nut  mind 
and  remember  it,  It  ut  a  Hure  sign  of  &  little  mind,  tu  be  doing  one 
thing,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  either  thinking  of  another,  or  not 
thinking  at  all.  One  should  always  think  of  what  one  is  about:  whoa 
one  is  learning,  one  should  not  think  of  play ;  and  when  one  Is  at 
play,  one  should  not  think  of  one's  learning.  Uesidea  that,  if  you  do 
Dot  mind  your  book  wbiie  you  are  at  it,  it  will  be  a  double  iruuble  to 
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you,  for  you  Diut  learn  U  alt  over  again.  On«  of  tba  most  Impnrtaai 
points  of  life  »  Decency;  which  »  to  do  what  U  proper,  and  whrn  it 
M  pm]j«r;  for  many  LbingH  are  v'^''!'^''  "'  ""o  time,  ami  tn  ono  [ilwv, 
tb&t  are  extremely  ioipropcr  in  aiioUier:  for  example;  !t  ia  rnry 
proper  and  decent,  that  ynii  itboiild  piny  ^tmv  part  of  the  day;  but 
you  inuttt  feel  that  it  would  be  very  improper  aud  indecent,  (f  you 
were  to  fly  your  Vlte,  or  p1ny  at  nine-pins,  while  yoa  are  with  Mr. 
UaiUaire.  It  in  very  i>roper  and  decent  to  dance  well ;  but  thnn  yon 
must  dance  only  at  balls,  and  ptaMi  of  cntertalament :  for  you  would 
be  reckoned  a  fool,  if  you  were  to  dance  at  church,  or  at  a  funemL  1 
hope,  by  tho«c  example*!,  you  understand  the  mesniDK  of  Lbe  wurd 
Dftxacjf  ;  which  iu  Froudi  u  Bittutance ;  in  Latin,  Decorum  ,•  and  In 
Greek,  ii^tov.  Cicero  says  of  ft,  "Sic  hoc  Deoorum  <]nod  elncec  tn 
"vlUt  moTct  approbalionem  eorum  quibuMCUm  vivitur,  ordine  et  coo* 
"  atantiA  et  uoderailonc  dielorum  omnium  atqut<  factorura :"  by  which 
you  KC  bow  neceuary  Decency  is,  to  ^^iu  the  approbation  of  maa- 
Icind.  Aud,  as  I  am  sure  you  dwire  to  gain  Mr.  Maittnire's  appruba- 
tion,  without  wbirh  you  will  ncror  Itave  mine,  I  dare  eay  yoa  will 
mind  and  give  attention  to  whatever  he  «ay«  to  yoa,  and  behave  yoof- 
nelf  seriously  and  deci'ntly,  while  you  are  with  him  ;  afterwnnU  play, 
tun,  and  Jump,  oa  much  ut  orer  you  plonsa. 


I 


Friday, 


Dear  Bor, 

I  WAS  very  glad  when  Mr.  Maittaire  told  me,  that  you  bad  more 
attention  now,  iban  you  used  to  have  ;  for  it  Is  the  only  way  to  reap 
any  b«ne6t  by  wbat  you  learn.  Without  attention  it  is  im[KMslbIe  to 
remember,  and  without  reiueuiberiiig  it  is  but  time  and  labour  lout  10 
learn.  1  hope,  too,  that  your  attention  la  Dot  only  eanployed  upon 
words,  but  upon  the  sense  and  meaninf{  of  those  words;  that  is,  tbtt 
when  you  read,  or  ^t  anything  by  heart,  you  ulMenre  the  thoaghli 
and  reilectiona  of  the  author,  aa  well  aa  his  vorda.  This  attention 
will  furnish  you  with  materials,  when  you  come  to  cOnpoee  and  lo* 
vent  upon  any  subject  yourself;  for  example,  whoo  you  rMid  of  anger, 
envy,  hatred,  lore,  pity,  or  any  of  the  pamiona,  observe  vhal  th* 
author  aaya  of  them,  and  what  good  or  ill  eSecta  be  ascribea  to  ibeau 
Obserre,  too,  the  great  differenoe  between  prose  and  Tene,  in  treatiag 
the  same  aubjecta.  In  verse,  the  Ggnrea  are  stronger  and  bo]t)<T,  aud 
the  diotioD  or  expreaioo  loftier  or  higher,  than  in  prose ;  nay,  lb* 
words  in  verse  are  neldom  put  in  the  same  order  aa  in  pruse.  Vene  is 
full  of  metapbofs,  similes,  and  epithets.  Kpitheta  (by  the  way)  an 
lU^ectives,  which  mark  some  particuliir  quality  of  the  thing  or  pufsea 
to  which  they  ore  added;  m  for  example,  Pitii  ^KntoM,  the  plmaa 
fueaa;  /Vim  is  the  epithet;  /bma  Afendax,  Fame  that  lies;  Sfmibtt 
h  the  epithet;  Hodat-uiAt  A;t<AA^;  AchlUfls  swift  of  foot;  UnAat^idir 
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HpitheU  Tfais  U  lUt  Mime  in  all  lnngniigM;  m  for  irmUnce, 
tJi«y  luiy  i  n  Frvncti,  Vmvie  pAU  el  blimt,  ramour  areugle  ;  in  English, 
ptle,  livid  Envy,  blind  Love;  tlicM  adjoctires  tre  the  epitbeta.  Knry 
is  BiwayM  rcprwentMl  by  Ui*  poflts  as  pale,  uieugre,  and  iHuitig  away  al 
other  people's  bsppiQefts.    Ovid  suya  of  Envy,— 

"  Vixqiie  tenet  lacrymos,  quud  nil  lacrymabile  ctrnit :" 

Wliich  means,  tbat  Envy  can  scarce  help  crying,  irh«n  itho  wca 
nothing  to  cry  at;  that  ui,  she  cries  irh«a  sb«  seea  otbon  happy. 
Envy  is  certainly  ono  of  tho  meanest  and  mott  tormenting  of  all 
pauaions,  nlnce  there  to  hardly  any  body,  tbut  has  not  itometliing  for 
on  cnrious  tniia  to  envy ;  so  tbut  be  can  uover  b«  bapiiy,  while  he 
MQs  any  body  elso  so.    Adieu. 


bleirorth,  September  10, 17S9. 
DcjtR  Boy, 

StscE  you  proinimi  to  give  altenlioQ,  and  to  mind  what  you  learn, 
I  ahall  p;ive  myself  tho  trouble  of  writing  to  yon  Again,  and  shall  en- 
deavour to  instruct  you  in  soveral  things,  that  do  nut  Ml  under  Mr. 
Hsittairo's  proving;  and  which,  if  they  did,  he  could  teach  you 
much  better  than  I  cAn.  I  neither  pretend  nor  propose  to  teach  them 
you  thurougbly,  you  are  not  y«t  of  an  age  fit  for  it ;  I  only  mean  to 
giro  yon  a  general  notion,  at  present,  nf  some  tilings  that  yon  muAt 
li-aro  more  particularly  hereafter,  and  that  will  then  be  the  easier  to 
you,  tor  having  had  a.  general  idea  of  theui  now.  For  example,  to 
(pve  you  some  notion  of  HUtory. 

Uii«tory  i»  an  account  of  whatever  has  been  done  by  any  country  ia 
general,  or  by  any  number  nf  people,  or  hy  any  one  man ;  ihuii,  the 
Rtttnau  Hisitory  i»  an  account  of  what  Uie  Romans  did,  n*  a  nation  ; 
the  Uistury  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  is  an  account  of  what  waw  done 
by  a  particular  number  of  people;  and  the  HtHtory  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  written  by  Quintos  Curtius,  iii  the  account  of  the  life  and  ac- 
tions of  Due  single  man.  Uiflory  is,  in  short,  an  account  or  relation 
of  anythinK  that  lias  been  done, 

tiiatory  is  divided  into  sacred  and  prufane,  ancient  and  modern, 

Sacred  History  U  the  Uihie,  that  is,  the  Old  and  Xew  Testament. 
The  Old  Teetameat  is  the  History  of  the  Jews,  who  were  God's  choMa 
people;  and  the  New  TeetAment  is  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Bon  of  God. 

Profane  Uistory  is  the  account  of  the  Ileftthen  Gods,  such  as  you 
read  in  Ovid's  MetJUUor|ihoi*«)i,  and  which  you  will  Icuow  a  great  deal 
nore  of  when  you  come  to  read  Ilomcr,  Virgil,  and  the  other  ancient 
poets. 
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Aiicirnt  History  U  tbe  account  of  all  tbe  ktaRdoou  and  count 
in  ilie  world,  down  to  tho  «nd  of  tbe  Rtiman  Empire. 

Modern  History  u  tlie  acconac  of  tbe  km);doau  and  coantriea  of 
tha  world,  aince  Lhe  deatnii'tioD  of  the  Rcpman  Empire. 

The  perfect  knowledge  of  History  ia  extremely  nocoasary ;  becaOHi, 
tM  it  inrorms  oa  of  what  was  done  by  other  people,  in  former  •j;ea,-Jl 
inatruc-ta  ue  what  to  do  in  tlie  like  cases.  Bestdei,  oa  !t  Is  the  etmunaa 
subject  of  conversation,  it  is  a  shame  to  b«  icrnorant  of  it. 

Gw^iapby  must  necesanrily  accompany  History ;  for  it  voilld  nol 
be  enou(>li  to  know  what  things  were  done  formerly,  but  we  ntuit 
know  where  they  were  done;  and  Oeograpby,  yoa  know,  is  th«  de- 
scription of  the  earth,  and  showA  us  the  sitaations  of  towns,  couatrict, 
and  rivers.  For  example;  Geography  ahowa  yuu  thai  CngLand  is  in 
the  North  of  Gurope,  that  London  in  the  chief  town  of  Eo^land,  and 
that  it  is  situated  upon  the  river  Thames,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex; 
and  the  aame  of  othe.r  town  and  conntrieii.  Geography  is  llkewtia 
divided  into  ancieut  and  modern ;  iiiaDf  countries  and  towni»  Karing, 
now,  renr  different  names  from  what  they  had  formerly ;  and  many 
towns,  which  made  a  great  figure  in  ancient  timee,  being  now  attcrly 
destroyed,  and  not  exiating;  as  the  two  famous  towns  of  Tn>y,  to 
Asia,  and  Carthage,  in  A&icu;  of  both  which  there  arc  not  now  tbe 
Ifiaab  reniai  ns. 

Bead  this  with  attention,  and  then  go  to  plajr  with  aa  macfa  att«Q< 
tioo ;  and  so  farewell. 


Istewortb,  S^tember  IS,  ITSd. 
Dkab  Bor, 

HiKTOKY  must  be  accompanied  with  Chronology,  aa  well  aa  Oeoy 
raphy,  or  else  one  has  but  a  very  confused  notion  of  it;  for  it  b  wtt 
sufficient  to  know  what  things  have  been  done,  which  History  tCMtliM 
08,  and  where  they  bave  beeo  done,  which  we  leani  by  Oeoftmphf, 
bat  one  muot  know  when  they  have  been  done,  and  that  U  lh«  par- 
ticular busineas  of  Cbcomjlogy.  I  will,  therefore,  give  you  a  gvowil 
notion  of  ib 

Clironolngy  (in  French  la  Chronoloffie)  fixes  tba  dates  of  facta ;  that 
la,  It  Informs  us  when  such  and  such  iblngs  were  done;  reekoalq; 
fVom  certiiin  periods  of  tJme,  which  ore  called  JFju,  or  Epoch«:  for 
example,  in  Kuro[i«,  the  twu  principal  »tum  or  epochs,  by  which  w« 
reckon,  are,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  birth  of  Christ, 
which  WM  fnnr  thoUMnd  years;  and  from  tbe  birth  of  Chrint  Ui  this 
time,  which  in  one  thouvand  seven  hundrwl  luid  thirty-nine  yean ;  so 
that,  when  one  speaks  of  a  thing  that  was  done  before  the  birth  of 
Cbriirt,  one  says,  it  was  done  in  such  a  year  of  tho  world ;  aa,  fiv 
Uistaactf,  Bomo  was  founded  in  tho  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
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tweoty-filUt  year  of  th«  world,  which  triu  about  seven  liuodreil  ami 
titty  veus  b^rore  the  birth  of  Clirist,  And  od«  sxyH,  thftt  UbnrleniBia 
was  mn<Ie  the  itrst  Emperor  of  Qermaiiy  in  the  year  eight  litiodred  ; 
that  ill  to  say,  eight  hundred  yearn  after  the  birth  of  Cbrut.  So  that 
yua  HV,  the  two  great  periods,  leraa,  or  epochs,  rrom  whence  we  date 
evcrytliing,  are,  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  birth  of  Jeaus 
Cbri'-t. 

There  is  another  lemi  in  Cfamnolog>-,  called  Centurien,  which  U 
only  used  in  reckoning;  after  the  birth  of  ChriaL  A  century  mcatts 
one  hondred  rears;  consequently,  there  have  been  seventeen  centHries 
BtDoe  the  biitb  of  CliriBt,  and  we  arp  now  in  the  eiithteenth  century. 
When  anybody  says,  then,  for  example,  that  imch  a  thing  was  done  in 
the  tenth  century,  Ibey  mean,  after  the  year  nine  hundred,  and  before 
tha  year  one  thousand,  after  the  birth  of  ChriaL  When  anybody 
makes  a  mistake  in  Chronology,  and  rays,  that  a  thing  was  done  some 
yean  sooner,  or  iiome  years  later,  than  it  really  was,  that  error  ia 
called  an  Anacbronii^Di.  Chronoloi^y  roquirca  mi'mory  and  attention, 
both  which  you  can  have  if  you  please;  and  I  shall  try  them  both, 
by  asking  you  que»tioua  about  IbU  letter,  the  next  lime  I  see  you. 
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Isleworth,  September  17,  ITSd. 
Dear  Bot, 

In  my  two  last  letlere  I  explained  to  you  the  meaoini;  and  uao  of 
History,  Oeosrapby,  and  Cbmnulugy,  acid  itbuvred  you  the  connection 
tbcy  hud  wjtb  one  another ;  that  i»,  how  they  wero  joiuc-d  together,  and 
depended  eucb  upon  the  other.  We  will  now  oouBidur  Uielorj-  more 
particularly  by  itself. 

The  mo«t  ancient  ilifftoriea  of  all,  are  so  mixed  with  fablen,  that  is. 
with  faUehoods  and  invention,  that  little  credit  in  to  be  given  to  them. 
All  Uie  Heathen  Oods  and  Ooddesnea,  that  you  read  of  in  the  Poet«, 
were  only  men  and  women ;  but,  as  they  bad  either  found  out  Home 
Useful  ioTeatioii,  or  had  done  a  f^eat  deal  of  good  in  the  countriea 
where  ihey  lived,  the  people,  who  had  a  great  veneration  for  them, 
BuLde  them  Ooda  and  iioddesaes  when  they  died,  addressed  their 
prayeis,  and  raised  altars  to  them.  Thus  Bacchus,  the  God  of  Wine, 
wan  only  ttie  first  man  who  iurented  the  making  of  wine;  which 
plca«rd  Cbe  people  so  much,  that  they  mude  a  Qod  of  him:  and 
maybe  they  were  drunk  when  they  made  him  so.  So  Cerea,  the  God- 
dew  of  Plenty,  who  is  always  rcptesentcd,  in  pictures,  with  wheat- 
aheavea  about  her  head,  was  only  some  good  woman,  who  invented 
ploughing,  and  iK>wing,  and  niiaing  com:  and  the  people,  who  owed 
their  bread  to  her,  dcilicd  her;  that  is,  made  a  Qoddesa  of  bur.  The 
case  ia  the  aome  of  all  the  other  Pagan  Ooda  and  GoddeaKs,  which 
yoo  read  of  in  profane  and  fabulous  history. 
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The  ftuthentic,  that  is,  the  trae  ancient  history,  is  divided  into  fire 
remarkable  periods  or  eeras,  of  the  five  great  Empires  of  the  world. 
The  first  Empire  of  the  world  was  the  Assyrian,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Medes.  The  Empire  of  the  Medes  was  OTerturoed  by  th« 
Persians;  and  the  Empire  of  the  Persians  was  demolished  by  the 
Macedonians,  nnder  Alexander  the  Great  The  Empire  of  Alexander 
the  Great  lasted  no  longer  than  his  life ;  for  at  his  death,  his  Oenerala 
divided  the  world  among  them,  and  went  to  war  with  one  another; 
till,  at  last,  the  Roman  Empire  arose,  swallowed  them  all  ap,  and 
Rome  became  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Remember,  then,  that  th« 
fire  great  Empires,  that  succeeded  each  other,  were  these: — 

1.  The  Aasyrian  Empire,  first  established. 

2.  The  Empire  of  the  Medes. 
8.  The  Peraian  Empire. 

4.  The  Macedonian  Empire. 
6.  The  Roman  Empire. 

If  ever  you  find  a  word  that  you  do  not  understand,  either  in  mj 
letters  or  anywhere  else,  I  hope  you  remember  to  ask  your  Mamma  the 
meaning  of  it.  Here  are  but  three  in  this  letter,  which  you  are  likely 
not  to  understand :  these  are — 

Connection,  which  is  a  noun  substantive,  that  signifies  a  joining, 
or  tying  together ;  it  comes  from  the  verb  to  connect,  which  signifies 
to  join.  For  example ;  one  says  of  any  two  people,  that  are  intimate 
friends,  and  much  together,  there  is  a  great  connection  between  them, 
or,  they  are  mightily  connected.  One  says  so  also,  of  two  things 
that  have  a  resemblance,  or  a  likeness  to  one  another,  there  is  a  con- 
nection between  them:  as  for  example;  there  is  a  great  connection 
between  Poetry  and  Painting,  because  they  both  express  nature,  and  a 
strong  and  lively  imagination  is  necessary  for  both. 

Deify  is  a  verb,  which  signifies  to  make  a  God ;  it  comes  from  the 
Latin  word  Deus,  God,  and  Flo,  I  become.  The  Roman  Emperors 
were  always  deified  after  their  death,  though  most  of  them  were 
rather  devils,  when  alive. 

AxTTHKNTic,  means  true;  something  that  may  be  depended  upon,  as 
coming  from  good  authority.  For  example ;  one  says,  such  a  history  is 
authentic,  such  a  piece  of  news  is  authentic ;  that  is,  one  may  depend 
upon  the  truth  of  it, 

I  have  just  now  received  your  letter,  which  is  very  well  written. 


Thursday,  Isleworth. 
Dear  Boy, 

As  I  shall  come  to  town  next  Saturday,  I  would  have  you  come  to 
me  on  Sunday  morning,  about  ten  o'clock:  and  I  would  have  you 
likewise  tell  Mr.  Maittaire,  that,  if  it  be  not  troublesome  to  him,  I 
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should  be  extremely  glad  to  see  lilm  at  the  same  time.  I  would  not 
bare  glren  bioi  this  trouhle,  Imt  that  it  in  ancertain  wh«o  I  con 
sit  upoa  hiin  hi  town:  I  do  not  doubt  but  he  will  gire  019  *  good 
BccuuEic  of  you,  for  1  Lbiuk  70U  are  now  sensible  of  the  adTuntagea, 
Iho  plwiftnre,  and  the  necwwity  of  learning  well;  I  think,  too.  you 
bare  nn  ainhilion  to  ext!v!  in  whatever  you  do,  and  ther^don:  will 
apply  youncir.  1  must  aUo  t^ll  you,  that  you  are  now  talked  of  a^i 
an  vmincnt  scholar,  for  your  agfi;  and  therefore  your  Hhatne  will  be 
Ibe  greater,  if  you  should  not  aoiwer  the  expectatiooa  people  have  of 
you.    Adieu. 
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Monday. 
'  Dbab  Boy, 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  when  Mr.  Ifaittaira  told  me,  yester- 
day, in  your  presence,  that  you  began  to  mind  your  Icaminj;,  and  to 
Ijive  more  alteulion.  If  you  continue  to  do  w,  yon  will  find  two  nd- 
Tantageo  in  it;  the  one,  your  own  impn^vemeut,  ibe  ulber,  luy  kind- 
ness; which  you  muiit  never  ex{tcct,  but  when  Mr.  Mnitt^ire  tolU  me 
you  deserve  it.  There  is  no  doing  anylhiog  well  witliout  application 
and  induHiry.  Industry  (in  Latin  riuJuttria,  and  in  Greek  ayxii^ta)  la 
defined  (Uiat  i»,  deacribed)  to  be/rr^u^na  rxerdtium  cirfa  ran  hojuttam, 
tindc  alifuii  induttrius  dicitur,  kof  at  studiona,  viffUana.  This  I  expect 
BO  much  from  you,  that  I  do  nnt  doubt,  in  a  little  time,  but  that  I 
fthall  bear  you  called  Philip  the  induitnoaa,  or,  if  you  like  it  better 
in  Greek,  ^i^jnTo^  i^nlvoot.  Moet  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity  had 
laome  eiiilhc-t  added  to  their  namea,  deacribiuK  aomo  particular  merit 
they  had;  and  why  should  not  you  endeavour  to  be  distinguished  by 
Bome  honorable  appellation  7  Parts  and  quicknes,  though  very  neces- 
Miry,  are  not  alone  sufBcient ;  attention  and  applicaiiou  must  complete 
^_the  busineu:  and  bolb  together  will  go  a  great  way. 

^B  "  Accipite  ergo  animia,  atque  bee  mea  figite  dicta." 

^m  Adieu. 

^M  VTe  were  talking  yesterday  of  America,  which  I  told  yoa  waa  Rnt 
^H dincovered  by  Christopher  Colnmbu*,  a  Oenoeae,  through  Uie  encuur- 
^  agement  of  i-'erdinando  and  l^Hbello,  Kinjt  and  Queen  of  Spain,  in 
1491,  that  is,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  I  forgot  to 
tell  you,  that  it  U>ok  iU)  mime  of  America  from  one  VM|>uiuua  Ameri* 
cua,  of  Florence,  who  discovered  South  America,  in  1497.  Tho 
8paniard!i  began  their  conqueota  in  America  by  the  ialonds  of  SL 
Domingo  and  Cuba;  and  Hoon  aflerwardu  Kerdinando Cortex,  with  a 
■mall  army,  landed  upon  the  continent,  took  Mexico,  and  beat  Monle- 
suma,  the  Indian  Kmperor.  Tliin  encouraged  other  nttioiiB  to  go  and 
try  w'littt  ihry  could  get  in  thia  new-dkcov^red  world.  The  Knglish 
have  got  there,  New  York,  New  Eogland,  Jamaica,  Borbaduea,  Caio- 


liDft,  Pcnnitylrftnla,  nntl  Mnrj-lnnd,  and  some  of  the  Lfeward  mIsoJ 
The  Portugutnw  bare  got  tli«   Brazils;    Uie  Dutcb,  Curayoa,  and 
Burinam ;  and  tbo  Krencli,  MarUuico  anil  New  France. 


Monday. 
Deab  Boy, 

I  UATE  lately  inentioncd  Chronolo^  to  jou,  tbongh  aligbUy  ;  but, 

aa  it  is  very  ncccmary  you  shctuld  know  nometbing  of  it,  I  will  repeat 

it  now  a  littlo  inoro  Ailly,  In  order  la  give  ynu  n  bctt«r  notion  of  it. 

Chronology  is  the  art  of  mpflsurini;  and  distinguishing  lime,  or  the 
doctrine  ur  upucbaa,  which,  you  know,  are  particular  and  remarkable 
perioda  of  time.  The  word  Chronolof![y  is  ooupoundeil  of  (ho  Qrvek 
words  xp^'"K.  which  iiiKiiif)?*  Time,  and  >&)fi,  which  aigalfles  I/ucovrm. 
Chronology  and  Geography  aro  called  the  two  eyes  of  History,  be- 
cause Uistory  can  nerer  bo  clear  and  well  uttderatood  without  theu. 
Uiatory  relates  facU;  Clirooologj-  tclU  uh  at  what  time,  or  when, 
tboae  ^ts  wora  doue;  and  Geography  ubowa  us  in  whid  place  or 
country  they  were  done.  The  Greeks  measured  their  time  by  Olym- 
piadfl,  which  was  a  spavo  of  four  years,  called  io  Greek  'OXv/imif, 
Thin  method  of  compututiou  had  ita  rtHC  from  the  Olympic  Gamo^ 
which  were  celebrnlcd  the  beginning  of  every  fifth  year,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Alphcus,  near  Oljnipia,  a  city  in  Greece.  The  Grccba, 
for  example,  would  say,  that  such  u  Ibiug  hapjKined  in  ituch  a  year  of 
such  an  Olympiad;  as  for  InaUflce,  that  Alexaoder  the  Great  died  in 
the  fireL  year  of  the  IHth  Olympiad,  The  Otst  Olympiad  was  774 
yean  before  Christ ;  so,  oousecjuontty,  Cfariftt  was  born  in  the  first  year 
of  the  la.'.th  Olympiad. 

The  period,  or  wra,  (rotn  whence  the  Romana  reckoned  their  tira^ 
wa.1  from  the  building  of  Rome;  which  they  marked  thus,  ab  O.  C, 
that  ID,  oA  Uri>e  CoJulitA.  Thus,  the  Kings  were  expelled,  and  the 
Consular  Oovemmvnt  establisbed,  the  ^44th  at  U.  C,  that  is,  af 
Rome. 

A II  Europe  now  reckons  from  the  great  epocha  of  tlie  birth  of  Jeaus 
Christ,  which  was  173$  yeare  ago;  so  that,  when  anybody  asks,  in 
what  yenrdid  such  oraucb  a  thing  happen,  they  mean  to  what  year 
since  the  birth  of  Christ. 

For  example;  Cbarlemaln,  in  French  Charlemagne,  was  made 
Empeiur  of  the  Weal  in  the  year  SOO ;  that  U,  800  years  after  the 
birth  of  Christ;  but,  if  we  speak  of  any  event  or  historical  fout  ihaC 
happened  before  that  tinie,  we  then  pay,  it  happened  so  many  yeara 
before  Christ.  For  instance;  we  aay  Rome  was  buUt'&O  years  before 
ChrisU 

The  Turks  date  from  their  Ht^ira,  which  was  the  year  of  the  flight 
of  th^  false  prophet,  Mahomet,  from  Mecca;  and,  as  we  say  Uiat 
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i<^  a  tblDg  WJU  dono  In  etich  a  ye&r  of  Christ,  ths^  u.y,  sach  a  thing 
done  in  such  »  yetit  of  ihc  Hcgira.    Their  Hcgirn  begins  in  the 
9S3od  yenr  of  Christ,  that  !»,  nltovw  1 100  yvnn  a|{0. 

There  orv  two  ^rtf&l  purioda  In  Chronology,  from  which  the  Dfttluua 

of  Europe  date  ev«DU.    Th«  first  is  tb«  (Ovation  of  the  World ;  th« 

BMond,  the  Birth  of  Jeeufl  i'brist. 

TboB«  evenu  that  happened  before  the  Birth  of  Christ,  are  dated 

^B  from  the  Creation  of  tho  World.     Tfaoee  «venU  which  h»v«  hiippened 

B^aiuce  tlie  Birth  of  CliriBt>  arc  dated  from  that  time;  aa  the  present 

~  year  IT89.    For  example :—  A.  M. 

(Noah's  Flood  happened  in  the  year  of  the  world      1656 
Babylon  was  bailt  by  Semiramis,  in  the  year        .    1800 
Hoees  woa  bom  in  Uieycar 240O 
.           Troy  was  taken  by  tlie  Oreeka,  in  t}ie  year    .        .     2800 
^ft     Rome  founded  by  Uomuliu,  in  the  year                .    S225 
^F      Alexander  the  Qrentcoruioered  Persia                  .    8674 
Je«U4  ChriMt  bom  in  the  year  of  the  world    .        .    4000 
The  meaning  of  x.u.  at  the  top  of  lhe»e  flgurea,  I»  anno  nvndi,  the 
year  of  the  world. 

From  the  birth  of  Christ,  all  Chrdatians  dat«  the  event*  that  have 
happened  since  that  time ;  and  this  is  called  the  Chritiian  tna.  Some- 
times we  say,  tlut  Buch  a  thing  happened  in  such  a  year  of  Cbrist,  and 
aometimca  we  say,  in  such  a  century.  Kow,  a  century  is  one  hundred 
yeara  from  the  birth  of  Christ;  so  tliat  at  the  end  of  every  hundred 
yean  a  now  i-enliiry  b^ina;  and  we  are,  consequently,  now  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

^P     For  example,  aa  to  the  Chmtian  lera,  or  since  the  birth  of  Cbriat; 

Mahomet,  the  &)k  prophet  of  the  I'urks,  who  establtthed  the 
^—^  MnhometAD  religion,  and  writ  the  Alcoran,  which  ia  the  Turk- 
^H     iah  book  of  religion,  died  in  the  seventh  century;  that  ia,  in 

^     the  year  of  Christ 632 

J       Oharlcinain  was  crowned  Emperor  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighth 

^ft     ceotar)' ;  that  in,  iu  tlie  yt;ar 800 

^^1^  Here  the  old  Kowan  Kmpire  ended. 

^Hj|]Uam  the  Conqueror  was  crowned  King  of  England  in  the 

^^~*I«T«oth  century,  in  the  year 1066 

The  Ruformation,  that  ia,  the  Protestant  RellglOD,  began  by 

Martin  Luthor,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  year  .  ,  1530 
Gunpowder  invented,  by  one  Bertboldua,  aOerman  monk,  in  the 

fourteuulb  century,  in  the  year 1S60 

Printing  invented,  at  Haerlem  in  Ilolland,  or  at  Strasbourg,  or 
at  Meutz  in  Germany,  in  the  fifteeoth  oentm-y,  about  the  year  1440 

Adiea. 
Vol.  V.  as 
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Bttb,  October  SS,  nSQ.} 
DSJ.B  Boy, 

TuoDGii  Poetry  iUCa*  much  from  Oratory  in  many  IbiDgs;  yet  It 
makes  use  of  the  same  figures  of  Rhetoric ;  nay,  it  kbounds  io  meta- 
phors, simileii,  ai»)  allegoriM;  and  you  tn«y  learn  th«  purity  of  the 
laogaage,u)d  the  omnmetits  of  eloquence,  u  well  by  reading  rerae  bs 
proM.  Poetical  diction,  that  in,  poetical  langUAge,  is  more  sublime 
and  lofly  than  proi>«,  nnd  take«  libertitn  wliich  nre  not  allowed  in 
prose,  and  are  called  Poetical  Licences.  Tills  difTeronce  between  verse 
and  pronf  you  will  easily  obwjnro,  if  you  read  them  both  with  atteo- 
tioD.  la  vene,  thiuga  arusc-Moui  »aid  plainly  and  simpljr.aitoae  woeld 
Bay  them  in  prme ;  hut  they  arc  described  and  embelliiihod :  as  tor 
example,  what  you  henr  tho  watchniftii  say  often  tu  three  words,  a 
cloudy  morning,  in  suid  tbuA  in  verse,  In  the  tragedy  of  CaU> : 

"  The  dawn  is  overcaHt,  the  morning  lowera, 
"And  heavily  in  clouda  britiga  on  the  day." 

TltU  Is  poetical  diction ;  which  would  be  improper  In  prose,  thoogh 
each  word  separately  may  be  used  in  prose. 

I  will  give  you,  here,  a  very  pretty  copy  of  verses  of  Mr,  Waller's, 
wliicU  Is  extremely  poetical,  and  full  of  iiuagn.  It  is  to  a  lady  who 
played  upon  the  luta  The  lute,  by  the  way,  ia  an  instrument  with 
many  stringn,  which  are  pluyed  upou  by  tlie  fiugera. 

"Such  moving  Hounds  from  Huch  a  carelewt  touch, 

"  So  little  ehe  concem'd,  and  we  bo  much. 

"The  trembling  strings  about  her  fingers  crowd, 

"And  tell  their  joy,  for  every  ktfia,  aloud. 

"  Small  force  there  ne^da  to  make  them  tremble  ao. 

"Touch'd  by  that  hand,  who  would  not  tremble  too? 

"  Here  Love  takes  stand,  and,  while  nhe  channs  th«  ear, 

"Empties  his  quiver  on  the  tiat'oing  deer. 

"  Music  BO  softens  and  disarms  the  mind, 

"'Iliat  not  one  arrow  can  resistance  find. 

"Thus  thi;  fair  tyrant  celebrates  the  prize, 

"  And  acts  herself  thn  triumph  of  her  oyea. 

"So  Nero  once,  with  harp  ia  hand,  aurvey'd 

"  His  flaming  Rome :  and  aa  it  burnt,  be  play'd." 

Miad  all  the  poetical  beauties  of  these  verses.  Ho  suppoaos  tbe 
Bounds  of  the  strings,  when  she  tonehcs  tbotn,  to  be  the  expreaaion  of 
their  joy  for  kiwing  her  fingers,  l^en,  be  compares  tbe  trembling  of 
tbe  strings  to  the  trembling  of  a  lover,  who  ia  supposed  to  tremble 
with  joy  and  awe,  when  touched  by  tbe  person  he  lovea.  He  repre* 
Bents  Love  (who,  yon  know,  is  described  as  a  little  boy,  witb  bov, 
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am,  And  a  quirer)  m  standing  bjr  her,  and  shooting  hiii  airovB  at 
)>eopte'a  liearbt,  while  lier  mugic  tofWtn  and  diaarnru  thetu.  Tlieu  tie 
concludes  with  that  fine  simile  of  >f«ro,  a  very  cruel  Koninn  Eai- 
jxiTor,  who  Aet  Rome  on  fir«,  and  played  r>n  the  harp  all  the  while  it 
WM  burulog:  for,  aa  Lore  Is  raprwcntcd  by  the  Po«t«  as  fire  and 

^ flames,  80  she,  while  peoplo  were  borniog  for  love  of  her,  played,  aa 
Utto  did  while  Rome,  which  h«  had  Mt  on  5re,  wan  bnrning.  Pray 
get  these  vtrses  by  heart  againsl  I  wa  you.    Adieu. 

Toa  will  observe,  that  ih«»c  verses  are  all  long,  or  heroic  verses, 
that  i>,  of  ten  syllabIe^  or  fire  feet ;  for  a  foot  i«  two  syllables. 


b 
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I>onclon,  June  25, 1740. 
DTU.It  BOT, 

Afi  I  know  you  love  reading,  I  mnd  you  this  book  for  your  amuaci- 
meut,  and  not  by  way  of  ta.sk  or  ntuily.  It  is  au  Historical,  Cbrooo- 
logical,  and  Oengmphical  Dictionary;  in  which  you  may  find  almoit 
everytbiug  you  can  dcwire  to  know,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  Ah 
Historical,  it  gives  you  the  hi»tory  of  all  remarkable  personB  and 
diiogA;  aa  Chronological,  it  tells  you  the  time  when  those  pMsnns 
lived,  and  when  tho^e  UiingM  wore  ^lone  ;  und  &n  Geographical,  it  de- 
scribes the  sitoatiou  of  couutrics  and  ciiic«.  For  example,  would 
yoa  know  who  Aristidea  the  Juttt  was,  yon  will  find  there,  that  he  na-i 
of  Athens;  that  his  disliuguinfaed  honeaty  and  ititvgrity  acijuired  bim 
the  name  of  Jtut;  the  moat  glorious  appellation  a  m&n  can  bare. 
You  will  likewise  find,  that  he  commanded  the  Athenian  army  at  the 
battle  of  I'latica,  where  >Iar<luuiua,  the  Pcmiau  General,  waa  derealcd, 
and  bis  army,  of  three  hundrt^d  tbouwind  men,  utterly  destroyed ;  and 
that,  for  all  llieae  virtum,  he  wiw  banislivd  Athens  by  the  OKtraciam. 
You  will  then  (it  may  bo)  be  curious  to  know  what  the  Ostracism  is. 
If  you  look  for  it,  you  will  find  that  Lbc  Athenians,  being  very  jealous 
of  thvir  libertj««,  which  they  thought  were  the  mo4t  in  danger  from 
thoDO  whose  virtue  ami  merit  made  them  ibu-  must  popular  (that  is, 
recommended  them  most  to  the  favour  of  the  people],  contrived  this 
Oatruciam;  by  which,  if  aix  humlred  people  gave  in  the  name  of  any 
uuo  man,  wriltoo  upon  a  shell,  that  person  was  immediately  bauinhud 
for  ten  yean). 

As  to  Chronology,  wonld  you  know  when  CUarlemaio  was  made 
Emperor  of  the  West,  look  for  the  article  of  Charlemagne ;  and  yoa 
will  find,  that,  being  already  master  of  alt  Germany,  France,  and 
groKt  part  of  Spain  and  Italy,  be  iras  declared  Emperor  in  the  year 
800. 

As  to  the  Qeugraphical  part,  if  you  would  knowtheaituatiooof  any 
town,  or  country,  that  you  read  of,  as  for  instance,  Perwpolts;  you 
will  Gad  where  it  was  situated,  by  whom  founded,  and  that  it  was 
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burned  by  Alexander  tlie  Great,  at  the  instigataoo  of  his  mUtivai, 
ThaiB,  in  a  dmnken  riot  In  short  you  will  find  a  thousand  entertun- 
iog  stories  to  divert  you,  when  you  have  leisure  from  your  studies,  or 
your  play :  for  one  must  always  be  doing  something,  and  never  lavish 
away  so  valuable  a  thing  as  time ;  which,  if  once  lost,  can  never  be 
regained.    Adien. 


Tunbridge,  July  18,  J740. 
Dkae  Boy, 

Afteb  Sparta  and  Athens,  Thebes  and  Corinth  were  the  most  con* 
siderable  cities  in  Greece.  Thebes  was  in  Bceotia,  a  province  of  Greece, 
famous  for  its  thick,  foggy  air,  and  for  the  dulnesa  and  stupidity  of  its 
inhabitants ;  insomuch  that  calling  a  man  a  Bceotian,  was  the  same  as 
calling  him  a  stupid  fellow :  and  Horace,  speaking  of  a  dall,  heavy 
XeUow,  says,  Bceofum  juraret  crauo  in  oere  natum. 

However,  Thebes  made  itself  very  considerable  for  a  time,  under 
'the  conduct  of  Epaminondas,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
virtuous  characteis  of  all  antiquity.  Thebes,  like  all  the  rest  of 
Greece,  fell  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  Kings  of  Macedon, 
Alexander's  successors.  Thebes  was  founded  by  Cadmus,  who  fint 
brought  letters  into  Greece.  CEdipus  was  King  of  Thebes;  whose 
'Very  xemarkable  story  is  worth  your  reading. 

The  oity  of  Corinth  sometimes  made  a  figure,  in  defence  of  the 
common  liberties  of  Greece ;  but  was  chiefly  considerable,  upon  ac- 
count of  its  great  trade  and  commerce;  which  enriched  it  so  much, 
and  introduced  so  much  luxury,  tbst,  when  it  was  burnt  byMummius, 
the  Roman  Consul,  the  number  of  golden,  silver,  brass,  and  copper 
statues  and  vases,  that  were  then  melted,  made  that  famous  metal, 
called  Corinthian  brass,  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Romans. 

There  were,  besides,  many  other  little  Kingdoms  and  Republics  in 
Greece,  which  you  will  be  acquainted  with,  when  you  enter  more  par- 
ticularly into  that  part  of  ancient  history.  But,  to  inform  youreelf  a 
little,  at  present,  concerning  Thebes  and  Corinth,  turn  to  the  followiog 
articles  in  Moreri. 

Thebes,  Epaminondas, 

Cadmus,  Felopidas, 

(Edipe,  Corinth, 

Jocaste,  Mummiufl. 

Sphyni, 


Tunbridge,  July  29, 1740. 
Dear  Boy, 

Since  you  are  so  ready  at  the  measure  of  Greek  and  Latin  verses, 
as  Mr.  Maittaire  writes  me  word  you  are;  he  will  possibly,  before  it  is 
very  long,  try  your  invention  a  little,  and  set  you  to  make  some  of 
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irown  onnponition.  Toa  Ahouhl  lherefor«  l>«f;in  to  oonstd^r,  not 
odI;  lfa«  nieft^urt  of  Uie  Tcriet  you  read,  bui  likc«vi«o  iho  tlimi^hU  of 
lbs  Poet,  nnd  the  aimilM,  naetnphore,  and  aDnnioiiR,  which  are  th«  or* 
tuunenta  of  Fo«Cry,  aod  raioe  it  rIwvu  proeo,  and  diatingubb  it  from 
prow,  Bfl  mach  as  the  taeomiro  doce.  This  attention  to  tlift  thoughts 
and  dlctioii  of  oUier  Poets,  will  suggmt  both  mutter,  and  Uiv  manner 
of  exprcniog  iL,  to  you,  wbvu  you  come  to  inT-ont  younwir.  Tboagbla 
are  the  mudo  in  crcry  lnn»;uago,  and  n  good  thouf;ht  in  one  liinf;ungA 
i»  a  good  one  in  everj*  ulher :  ibua,  if  you  attetid  to  tliu  Iboui^htn  and 
ItoagflB  in  Frencb  vt  £nglbb  [fuutry,  ihoy  will  be  of  uw  to  yuu,  wbea 
70a  compoM  (n  Latin  or  Greek.  I  have  met  lately  with  a  vcrjr  prottjr 
copj  of  English  verses,  which  I  here  send  you  U>  learn  by  heart;  but 
flnt,  I  will  give  you  tbo  thought  in  proec,  llut  yuu  may  ubserve  bov 
it  U  expreiwed,  and  adorned  by  poeticiil  diction. 

Tbe  Pocl  t«lls  bia  mietreoa,  Florella,  thai  she  Ib  tM>  unkind  to  him, 
she  will  not  even  suffer  him  to  look  at  her ;  ihat,  to  avoid  her  cruelty, 
be  aJdrcHses  himself  to  other  women,  who  receive  him  kindly;  but 
that,  Dotwitbstauding  this,  bin  heart  always  returna  to  her,  though  afae 
uaea  bim  so  ill;  and  then  be  ooncladua  with  this  bmutiful  and  apt 
aimilc,  in  which  he  compares  his  fate  Lo  that  of  exiles  (that  is,  people 
who  are  banished  &om  their  own  country)  who,  though  tbey  are  pitied 
In  whatever  country  thoy  go  to,  yet  long  to  return  to  their  own,  where 
they  are  aure  to  be  uaed  ill,  and  punished. 

"Why  will  Ploreila,  when  I  gaze, 

"  My  raviah'd  eyes  reprove, 
"  And  hide  from  them  the  only  face 

"Tbey  can  behold  with  love? 

"  To  ahun  her  acorn,  and  e*fi«  my  care, 

"  I  aeek  a  nymph  more  kind, 
"  And  while  I  rove  from  fair  to  fair, 

"  Still  gentler  nsage  find  I 

"  But  oh  I  bow  faint  is  ev'ry  joy, 

"  Where  Nature  has  no  part  I 
"  New  beautiea  may  my  «y«8  employ, 

"  But  you  engage  my  heart, 

"  So  reatleaa  exiles,  doom'd  to  roam, 

"  Meet  pity  ev'rywhere ; 
"  Yet  ianguiab  for  their  native  home, 

" Though  death  aUeadt  thi-m  there, . 

Tnu  will  olmerre  that  these  verua  hftve  alternate  rbymaa ;  that  la, 
the  third  line  rhymes  to  the  fint,  and  tbe  fourth  line  to  the  second ; 
tbe  iiretand  third  linee  having  four  feet  each;  and  the  second  and 
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fourth  hjiviag  but  Utree  j«et  ncii.    A  ibot,  in  Kogliiili  rerte,  U  two 
ByUableB. 

To  use  yoar  ear  a  littte  to  Fngluli  vene,  no<i  to  make  ynn  atutid  in 
the  Acnae  too,  I  bare  trnnspweil  tbeiTOrd«ortlit<  rolIowinK  lin«;  wblcb 
I  would  bjive  you  put  in  their  proper  order,  aod  send  me  in  your  ooiL 

Life  ooruider  cbcnt  a  irbcn  'tie  all  I 
Hope  with  fool'd,  ilco«it  men  jet  with  fkroot 
Kepay  will  to-morrow  tru^t  on  thiuk  and 
Falser  former  da;  to-morrow's  than  tho 
WorM  lie»  bl««l  be  shall  wheo  and  we  my»  it 
Hope  D«w  Bome  poesen'd  cu(a  oS  with  wc  what 

Adieu. 


Tuobridge,  August  H,  17-10. 
Dbab  Boy, 

I  AH  very  glsd  to  hear  from  Mr.  Maittaire,  tbat  you  ar«  »o  ready  al 
ecatmiog  both  Greek  and  Latin  Tertoi ;  but  I  hope  you  mind  the  Beou 
of  the  worda,  u  well  aa  the  quantities.  The  great  advantage  of  know* 
iog  many  Isoguages,  vonaiiila  in  unden»taoding  the  skim  of  tlioM 
natfooB,  and  author^  who  apeak  and  write  tbosd  languagw;  but  not 
In  bring  able  to  repent  the  words  like  a  parrot,  vltbout  knowing  theit 
tnie  force  and  meantog.  The  Po«t«  require  your  attention  aod  obacr* 
vatioii  more  tliau  the  protte  authors;  poetry  bcitig  more  out  of  tha 
commrm  way  than  pro«e  composiUoDB  ire.  Poets  hnre  greater  liber- 
tiea  allowed  them  than  proae  writera,  which  ia  called  the  Poelitai 
lAxnee.  Horace  says,  tbat Poeta  and  Painters  bareau  equal  privilcfv 
of  attempting  anything.  IKctoribiu  atque  J^>Hi$,  gvUttiM  aiufowM, 
tanper/uU  aquapoU»tiu.  Fiction,  that  ib,  inreatfoD,  u  aaid  la  be  iha 
aoul  of  poetry.  For  example  ;  the  I'oeta  give  life  to  Mveral  irunimat* 
things ;  that  in,  to  things  that  have  no  life :  as  for  instance,  they  r«ptv 
aeot  the  poniona,  aa  Love,  Fary,  Envy,  Ac,  ander  human  fignraai 
which  figure* are  allegorical;  tbat  is,  repreeent  the  qualities  nodefleeta 
of  those  paaiooa.  Thus  the  Poets  represent  Lore  as  a  little  boy, 
called  Cnpid,  becaniie  Lore  is  the  paaaioo  of  yonog  people  rhledy. 
He  \*  represented  blind  likewise,  because  Lore  makes  no  diMtinrtioa, 
and  takes  away  the  judgment.  Ho  faai  a  bow  and  arrows,  with  which 
be  is  supposed  to  wound  people,  becauao  Ixtre  givea  p«in :  and  ho  baa 
a  pair  of  wings  to  fly  with,  because  Love  is  changeable,  and  apt  lo  fly 
ftom  one  object  to  aootfaer.  Fury  likewise  Is  represented  tinder  the 
figurc^i  of  three  women,  called  tlie  three  Fanes;  Alecto,  Megnra,  and 
Tisijihftne.  They  are  described  with  lighted  torchex  or  flambeaux  in 
their  bands;  becaaw  Kage  and  Fury  Is  for  wttiog  Qre  to  everytbiug: 
they  are  likewise  drawn,  with  serpents  btasing  about  their  hoada, 
becauae  serpents  are  poisonous  and  deatrueUve  animall,     Kuvy  la 
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_  ribod  aa  a  wonuui,  melsncholj,  poJe.  lirid,  and  plulos.  becaoM 
enviotu  people  are  never  pleased,  but  ainap  repioiog  &C  other  people's 
luippioeBs:  ibe  is  suppowd  to  feed  upon  Eerpents,  beoiiue  vdvIous 
people  only  comfort  theaiaeWeB  with  the  mUfoituued  of  olhera.  Ovid 
gives  the  following  description  of  Eovy  : — 

"  Videt  intua  edentem 
"  Viperew!  caraes,  Titionim  nlinieatii  suoram, 
"  Invidiam:  yisA<]ae  oculoe  arertit:  at  ilia 
"  Burgit  bumo  p'lgti :  Kine«arainc|De  lelicquit 
"Corpora  Kerpentum;  |)a«suqu«  incedit  inerti. 
"Uique  Deam  vidit.  f<)rniA(|ua  armiaquc  decoram, 
"Ingcmuit:  rultu mijuc  imaad  auKpirla  duxit, 
"  Pallor  in  ote  sedet :  mades  io  corpora  toto : 
"Nuai^uatn  recta  ades:  llveot  rublgine  dentea: 
'*PectonfelIe  vircnt:  lingua  eat  nifTtua  vcncDO. 
"BisuB  abeel;  nisi  qiietn  risi  tnov«<rc  dolore*. 
"Nee  fruitur  tjomno,  vigilacibun  excita  curia: 
"8cd  videt  ingratoa,  iutabvttcitque  videndo, 
"Sucovaeim  bomiutim:  carpi Ique  vt  catpilur  un&: 
"SuppliciumtiuuHUum  esL" 

This  is  a  bmutiful  poetical  de«criptioa  of  that  wretched,  mean  poft- 
aion  of  envy,  whiub  I  hope  you  will  have  toii  genemun  a  mind  ever 
Co  be  infected  with ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  apply  yourself 
to  virtue  and  learning,  ia  auch  a  manner  aa  to  become  an  object  of 
•oT/  youraelf.    Adieu  [ 


Monday. 
Boy. 

Since,  by  Mr.  Maittaire's  c»rc,  you  learn  your  Lntia  and  Greek  out 
of  the  beat  authora,  I  wish  you  would  at  the  aame  time  that  you  con* 
■true  the  words  mind  tbe  seote  and  Oioughte  of  those  authors,  which 
will  help  your  inTention,  when  you  come  to  compofle  yourself,  and  at 
the  Mine  time  form  your  tajtte.  'raat«>,  iti  ilti  proper  fligniHcatioD, 
roeaoe  the  taste  of  tbe  palate  in  eating  or  drinking;  but  II  iti  meta* 
phorlcally  UAed  for  the  judgmeat  one  forms  of  any  art  or  sdenco. 
For  example,  if  I  Hay,  nuch  a  man  baa  a  good  tA«te  in  pootiy,  I  oieao 
that  be  judgea  well  of  poetry,  and  distinguishea  rightly  what  b  good 
and  what  is  bad,  and  finds  out  equally  the  beauties  and  tbe  faulu  of 
the  conifiOHitiou.  Or  if  1  aay,  that  «ucb  a  man  baa  a  good  L<utte  io 
painting,  I  mean  tbe  same  thing,  which  is,  that  be  is  a  good  Judge  of 
pictures ;  and  will  distin^iiili  uot  only  gw>d  ones  from  bad  ones,  bat 
very  good  oues  front  olben  uot  quilo  so  good,  but  yet  good  ones. 
Avoir  U  ffoQt  ien,  means  the  same  thing  in  French ;  and  nothing 
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fomie  to  true  a  taste,  m  the  tvjuling  Uie  ancient  nutbon  with  «t1«n- 
tloD.  Owcrlpllou  Ik  a  beautifUl  part  of  poetry,  and  much  used  by  tbs 
ume  poou ;  it  is  likewise  called  painting,  becaase  it  represents  tliinga 
in  w  lively  and  etroug  a  manner,  tbat  wv  thinlc  we  eee  tliem  ai  in  a 
picture.    Thus  Ovid  dcttcriboH  tho  palaoo  of  the  Sun,  or  Apollo; — 

"  Rogia  Solis  erat  Bublimibua  alta  columnis, 

"  Clara  micante  aoro,  flammaaque  iinitante  pyropo. 

"CuJUH  ebur  aitidum  I'aaligia  Bumua  tenebat: 

"  Argent!  bifotes  radiabant  luinine  tbIvir, 

"  Mflterietn  snperabat  opuM :  nam  Ttlulctber  illio 

"/Equora  cielarat  media*  cingentia  terrao, 

"  Terrarumqiio  orbeni,  cfBlumcjUB  quod  imminet  orbi." 

Ailciwards  he  deacribcs  Ptioabus  bimaclf,  sitting  upoa  bis  UiroDOi — 


Purporefl  relatos  feete  sedebat 


"In  Solin  Plia>huH,  cInrtH  lucente  flmaragdis. 
"A  dextrA  laivftqne  DicH,  et  Meiwis,  et  Annua, 
"  Succula^jue  el  pooitco  spatils  a^qaalibus  Hone ; 
"  Verqae  novum  stabat,  einctuni  florente  c(m>nft, 
"Stabat  niida  ^^^tas,  vt  npiceii  nerta  gorobat, 
"Slubat  ct  Auluniuus  calcatte  soididus  uvis, 
"  Et  giftcialis  Hyenu,  canoa  bireuta  capilloa." 

OfawTTe  the  invention  in  this  deacriptinn.     As  tlie  sun  is  the  great 

rule  by  which  we  meaaure  time,  and  as  it  marki  out  the  years,  tbe 
mouths,  tbe  days.aDd  the  eeasoas,  eu  Ovid  has  reprwented  Pbcebna 
open  his  throne,  as  the  principal  figure,  attended  by  the  yean,  days, 
month*,  atid  aeaaoTU,  which  be  lilcewiae  repreacntj!  as  so  many  persona. 
This  is  properly  inTeation,  and  iavention  is  the  soul  of  poetry.  Pools 
have  their  name,  upnn  that  account,  from  ihe  Greek  word  UoUu,  which 
sigaifie*.  to  malce,  or  invent.    Adieu. 

Translate  theie  Latin  versca,  at  your  leiauro,  into  English,  and  send 
your  traiislatiou,  in  a  iHter,  to  my  hou«e  in  town.  1  mean  English 
proee ;  for  I  do  not  expect  verse  from  you  yeC 


Friday. 


Bear  Boy, 

I  VENTlosEn,  in  my  laxt,  d^-gcri [ition,  or  painting,  as  one  of  the 
ehlniug  marks  or  cbarnctcristiot  of  poetry.  The  likeness  mtut  bo 
ttrong  and  lively,  and  make  us  almost  think,  that  we  see  the  thing 
before  our  eyen.  Thiw  the  following  dnu^ription  of  Hunger,  or  Famine, 
io  Ovid,  U  so  striking,  that  one  thinks  one  seea  some  poor  fumUhed 
wretch:— 
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—  F*m«in  {fipiiloM  virtit  in  n^ro, 
"Utiguibuset  Tiiriu  vcllcnUjm  deniiliUH  lierbm. 
"  i/irttu  «rat  crinis,  ooro  lumlna,  pallor  Id  ore, 
"  Labra  ineana  Bicn,  (mine  mbtglne  faucw, 
*"  Dura  cutJH,  [mr  quam  spMtsH  viscBrft  poescat: 
"  Oaaa  sub  inrurvu  extab&nt  arida  lumbia : 
"  Ventxia  erat  pro  T«otre  locus :  p«oder«  puUroa 
"PoctUd,  et  a  apiuiD  l&ntummodo  erato  tooeri." 

Jbwrre  tlie  propriety  and  eigniflcnncj  of  the  epithets.  Jxipidoto 
ta  the  epithet  to  agro;  because  n  stony  ground  producm  very  little 
gnu.  RariiM  is  the  epithet  to  herbiu,  to  mark  how  few  and  liow 
acttice  the  hcrba  were  that  Famiofl  was  tearing  with  her  teeth  and 
oaila.    You  will  oaaily  find  out  the  otlier  epithets. 

1  will  now  give  ^-ou  nn  excellent  piece  of  painting,  or  deacriptioo, 
in  Eagliah  verve;  it  i»  in  the  tragedy  of  Phasdra  aod  Uippoljtus, 
Pbicdra  waa  the  g«cond  wife  of  the  fumous  Thcsewi,  one  of  the  fine 
Kings  of  Athens;  and  Hippolyltu  wh«  hi*  von  by  bi»  former  wife. 
Look  for  the  further  particuUis  of  their  story  in  your  dictIoaaJ7, 
^  under  the  articlea  Phcdre  and  HippoliU. 

"So  wbeu  bright  Venua  yielded  up  her  charms, 
"Xbo  bie^  AdoDt*  languiflb'd  in  herarma. 
"  HIk  idle  born  on/n^a/U  myrtlii*  bung: 
^Ula  »rrom»  t falter' d,  and  hui  bow  unstruag. 
"Obacure,  in  coverts,  lie  hit  dreaming  hounds, 
"  And  bay  the/onoinj  boar  with  fe«ble  soundti, 
**  For  nobler  iiporfai  be  quits  the  tava^  fields, 
"  And  ali  the  Hero  to  the  Lorer  yields." 

I  have  marked  the  epithets,  that  you  may  the  Iwtter  observe  them. 
Venus  is  called  bright,  upon  account  of  ber  beauty ;  Adonis  is  called 
bk»t,  bocaosc  Venus  was  in  lore  with  him  :  his  horn  is  said  to  bp  ulie, 
because  be  then  laid  it  by,  aod  made  no  use  of  it:  the  myrtles  are 
oMtdfragranl,  because  the  myrtle  Is  a  swcei-amelllng  tree;  noreorer, 
the  myrtle  i«  the  particular  tree  sacred  to  Venus;  ttatlertd  arroirs, 
because  laid  by  heru  an<l  there,  carelessly.  The  bow  vnMrvng  ;  it  wua 
ilbe  cuatou)  to  unilrin^  thf  bow  when  they  did  not  use  it,  and  it  was 
flbe  stronger  for  it  an«rwar<ls.  Z'miMtinfr  hounds:  bounds  that  are 
oaed  to  bunt,  often  drmui  they  are  hunting ;  as  appeaiB  by  their 
ikiog  the  same  oolic,  only  not  to  loud,  when  they  deep,  ss  they  do 
when  they  are  hunting  some  wild  beast ;  therefore,  the  sounds  are 
called /re&fr.  Siragt  fields;  so  called  from  the  roogbnen  of  field  sports, 
in  comparfson  to  the  tenderneas  and  soA.neaa  of  tore. 
Adoais  was  extremely  handsonie,  and  a  great  sportnnaa ;  he  used 
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to  employ  bU  whole  timo  In  bunting  boan  and  other  trlld  bcuta. 
Vcou*  fell  Id  loTO  with  him,  and  lucd  frequently  to  come  down  to 
bim :  he  iru  xl  Imt  killvd  by  a  wild  boat,  to  tbo  great  grinf  of  Vena*. 
Loult  for  Adonis  1q  your  dictionary ;  for,  though  you  havB  read  bli 
8tory  in  Orid'l  Met*morpho«a,  I  belicro  that  excellent  memory  of 
yours  wanU  refrc^liiag.  From  hence,  when  a  man  ia  extremely 
bandAume,  be  h  called,  by  metaphor,  an  Adonin.    Adieu. 


Saturdaj^ 
Dear  Gov, 

Yors  lafit  tranalaliona  were  very  well  done;  and  I  believe  yoa 
begin  to  apply  younielf  more.  ThU  yoa  may  d(>pend  upon,  that  the 
more  you  apply,  the  eaiicr  yoa  will  find  your  learoiug,  and  the  sooner 
you  will  have  done  with  it.  Bat,  as  I  have  often  told  yoa  before,  it  is 
not  the  wordu  only  that  you  itbould  mind,  hut  the  aenae  and  beautica 
of  the  ftutbon  you  read ;  wJiicb  will  furoitb  you  with  matter,  and 
t«acli  you  to  think  justly  upon  oubjecta.  For  example :  if  you  were 
to  My,  in  poetry,  that  it  wa»  morning,  you  would  not  barely  aay  it  waa 
morning;  that  would  not  be  poetical:  but  yoa  would  represent  the 
morning  under  some  Image  or  by  description  ;  aa  thua: 

"  Lo  I  from  the  ro«y  east,  bor  purple  doore 
"  The  Mom  unfol(U,  adom'd  with  hlathing  flowcra. 
'*  The  lettm'ti  stars  draw  oB*  and  disappear  \ 

'*  Whoea  briffht  biiltalionB,  lastly,  Lucifer  >■ 

"Bringi  up,  and  quita  his  itatioo  in  the  rear."  ) 

Obaerrc,  that  theday  always  rLaei  in  the  eait;  and  therefore  it  ia  said, 
from  tlie  rosy  east :  roiy  is  the  rpith«t  tu  east ;  because  the  break  of 
day,  or  tJie  Aurora,  ia  of  a  rcddmb  nuy  colour,  Obterre,  too,  that 
Lucifer  ia  the  name  of  that  star  that  disapi>ean  the  last  in  the  morn- 
ing; for  tbe  nstronomere  have  given  names  to  most  of  t)ie  Klan.  The 
three  last  lines,  which  have  the  umo  rhymes,  are  called  a  triplet, 
which  ia  always  marked  aa  I  have  marked  lu  The  original  Latin  It 
thuff  in  Ovid : — 


Ecce  vigil  rulilo  patefectt  ab  ortu 


"  Furporeaa  Aurora  fores,  et  plena  rasarum 

"  Atria.     Difftigiunt  Mtellw,  quarum  agmina  oogit 

"  Lucifer,  et  caili  statioue  uoviaslmus  exit." 

Here  is  another  way  of  aaying  that  it  is  morning,  as  Vii^ 
it:— 

"  Et  jam  prima  novo  apnrgeb&t  lumine  terras 

"Tithoni  croceum  liiiquuus  Aurora  cubile: 
"  Jam  solo  IdAuo,  jam  rebua  luce  retectls." 
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Tbtu  in  Engliab  verse: — 

"  And  now  Aurora,  hirblDgcr  of  day, 
"Eo«e  from  the  taffron  bed  wlivre  Tithon  Uy. 
"  And  sprinkled  o'er  the  ivorld  witb  n<;uT-6orn  light : 
"  Tbe  NUD  now  abining,  lUl  tbingH  bmugbt  to  sight," 

Look  In  jour  dictionary  for  the  nrticleft  Aurore  and  Tithon,  where 
Tou  will  find  Lbeir  Htor}-.  Tithon  wae  the  husband  of  Atirors.  Aarorm, 
ID  poetical  longuiige,  meana  the  break  of  day,  or  the  first  part  of  the 
momini;.  Harbinger  (by  the  way)  means  forerunner,  or  a  person  who 
is  sent  beforehand,  by  another,  upon  a  journey,  to  prepare  things  for 
him.  The  Kiug  haa  several  bitrbingers,  that  t^  before  bini  upon  tbe 
road,  to  prepare  his  lodging,  and  get  CTtrylbing  ready.  So  Aarora, 
or  the  morning,  is  called,  by  a  metsphor,  tbe  barbioger  of  tbe  day, 
became  it  forenms  tbe  day. 

I  expect  very  good  versus,  of  your  making,  by  that  time  you  are  ten 
years  old ;  and  then  you  shall  be  called  Porla  Deannit,  which  will  be 
a  Tery  ancommon,  and,  consequently  a  very  glorious  title.    Adiea. 


Wodneeday. 
Drar  Bov, 

la  my  laat  I  Bent  you  two  or  three  poetical  deecriptlona  of  the  Hom- 
ing ;  I  here  send  you  some,  of  the  other  parts  of  tbe  day.  The  Noon, 
or  Mid-day,  that  is  twelve  o'clock,  is  thus  described  by  Ovid: — 

"  Fecerat  exigua«  jam  Sol  altiuimas  umbraa." 

And  in  another  place, 

"  Jamque  dies  rerum  medins  contmxerat  ombrsa, 
"  Et  Sol  ex  a-quo,  metA.  distabat  ulrdqus :" 

Because  the  sun,  at  noon,  is  exactly  in  tbe  middle  of  ita  course,  and, 
being  then  just  perpendicular  nver  our  hejidn,  makea  tha  shadows  very 
nheread,  when  tbe  sun  abinca  on  either  nide  of  us  (as  it  does 
'ningB  and  evenines),  the  shadows  are  very  long ;  which  you  may 
iibservfl  any  aunshiny  day  that  you  please.  The  Evening  is  described 
UnubyOvid:— 

"Jam  labor  exiguns  Ph<rbo  restabat:  eqnique 
"  Pokabant  pedibua  spatium  decHvis  Olympi :" 

Because  the  course  of  the  aun.  beiug  sappoeed  to  be  of  one  day, 
FhcBbof  (tbat  is  the  son)  is  here  said  to  have  little  more  remalulng 
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business  to  do;  and  his  bones  arc  rcpreccntod  u  going  down  tilll: 
which  points  out  the  cveninf; ;  Ihe  sun,  in  the  CTcntng,  Kcming  to  go 
dowQwurde.    In  uiotber  place  he  iMiys, 

"  Jamque  dies  exacttu  erat,  temptuque  snbtbat, 
"  Quod  tu  utic  teaebras,  uec  po«sis  dicere  lucem :" 

For,  !d  the  dtuk  of  the  eveoiDg,  one  ckd  neither  c&ll  it  daj  (m7 
night. 
Might  is  described  by  Virgil  iti  this  manner : — 

"  Nox  erat,  et  torr»s  nnimnliji  fuss  per  omnes, 

"  Alituum,  pccudumque  geiiuH,  »opor  alliu  habebat." 

What  I  rnenn,  by  nending  and  explaining  theso  things  to  you,  Is  to 
une  you  to  thinic  ftii(]  reflect  a  little  yiximelTj  and  not  to  repeat  wordi 
only,  like  a  parrot,  without  lotoding  or  knowing  the  sense  and  import  of 
them.  For  example,  when  yon  read  a  dexcripUon  of  anything,  compare 
it  with  your  own  obMrvationa,  and  aitk  yonraelf  Uii«  question,  la  itftO? 
Have  I  ever  oluerred  it  boTore?  And,  if  you  bare  not  observed  it, 
take  the  first  opportunity  you  can  of  doing  it.  For  instance.  If  yoa 
hare  not  already  obsterved  Ihnt  the  shndows  are  long  in  tlie  morning 
and  the  evening,  and  ohort  at  noon,  try  il  yourself,  and  sec  whether  It 
is  trne  or  not.  When  you  hear  of  the  ronrj  mttm,  conrider  with  your- 
self wily  it  is  w)  called,  and  wliether  it  ought  to  b*  callod  so  or  not; 
and  observe  tbo  uiorniog  early,  to  soe  if  It  is  not  of  a  ri^ddleh,  rosy 
colour.  When  you  hear  of  nigbt'g  Hprtading  its  sable  (that  ii  black) 
wiogs  over  tho  world,  consider  whether  the  gradual  spreading  of  the 
darkness  docs  not  extend  itself  in  the  eky  like  black  wings.  In  short, 
aw  yourself  lo  thiuk  and  reflect  upon  everything  you  hear  and  see: 
examinu  everything,  and  see  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  without  taking 
it  upon  trust.  For  example,  if  you  should  find,  in  any  author,  ffu 
bl*te  or  aturt  mih,  wonld  you  not  immediately  r«dect,  that  could  not  be 
jtut ;  for  the  suu  is  always  red  ?  and  that  he  who  conld  call  it  bo  most 
bo  either  blind  or  a  fool.  When  you  rend  htstorical  facts,  think  of 
tbcm  within  yoursolf,  and  compare  them  with  yonr  own  notions. 
For  example,  when  you  read  of  the  fif«t  Scipio,  who,  when  he  ooa- 
quervd  Spain,  took  a  beautiful  Spanish  Princess  prisoner,  who  was 
soon  to  have  been  married  to  a  Prince  of  that  country,  and  returned 
her  to  her  lover,  nnt  only  untouched,  hut  giving  her  a  fortune  besidflB; 
are  you  not  struck  with  the  virtae  and  generosity  of  that  actioaf 
And  can  you  help  thinking  with  yountelf.  how  virtuous  it  was  in 
Bcipin,  who  was  a  young  man,  unmarried,  and  u  contjuernr,  to  with- 
stand the  temptation  of  beauty ;  and  how  generous  it  was  to  give  her 
a  fortune,  to  make  amends  Tor  the  misfortunes  of  the  warT    Another 
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BSectioQ  too,  tbat  naturally  occuts  U|ion  it,  i»,  bow  <rirtu<juB  avtiaua 
icver  Tail  to  be  rewutlod  by  th«  commoud&tioa  and  applauso  or  all 
ttvritT:  for  this  hnppened  abore  eighteen  buadred  yAan  hi/io,U 
fttill  rtriueiubrrinl  witli  honour,  and  will  btimi)  wt  lon^  as  IflUvm  subaUl : 
not  to  mcntioa  thu  infinite  pleasure  Scipio  must  havB  felt  himnclf, 
from  such  a  virUiou*  anil  henttc  actiun.  I  uisb  you  more  plcasun, 
of  tbat  kioi],  than  ever  man  bad.    Adiiii. 


m 


Bath.  Oct»b«r  20, 1740. 

pKAJt  BOT, 

I  nxvr.  oflen  told  you  already,  thai  ootJiing  will  help  ynur  invoa- 
tlon  more,  and  leach  you  to  tbiok  more  juvtly,  lli&n  rradinf;,  with 
aire  and  att«atioa,  the  ancieat  Qreelc  and  Latin  aathon,  twpvdally 
ibe  poets;  inTention  being  the  soul  of  poetry,  that  ia  to  aay,  it  ani- 
Daatea  aud  gives  Hie  to  poetry,  as  tlie  miuI  do««  Do  the  body.  I  have 
often  told  you  too,  tbat  poets  take  the  liberty  of  peraonil^lng  inani- 
mate thtnp;  tbat  is,  they  deacribe  and  represent  aa  p4!nnni>,  the 
passions,  the  appelitea,  and  many  otber  things  that  have  no  figiirea 
Dor  penoos  betoogUtg  to  them.  For  example,  they  represent  Love  aa 
a  little  bny  irilb  wings,  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  a  qnirer.  Rage  and 
Fury  (hey  represent  under  the  figures  of  three  women,  called  the 
three  Furies,  with  serpeata  biaiiDg  about  tbeir  hcoda,  lighted  torcbfli 
in  thair  haiida,  and  tfa«ir  fum  red  and  ioflamed.  The  deacripttoo  of 
Envy  1  bare  already  aeot  you,  and  likewise  the  deacriptloo  of  Huagar 
and  Famine,  out  of  Orid's  Mctamorpboecs.  I  now  send  you,  oat  of 
the  same  book,  the  brautirul  docripUou  of  the  House  or  Dwelling  of 
Bumour,  that  is,  Commoa  Beport.  You  will  there  find  all  the  par- 
dcolaritieaof  Bamoor;  how  immediately  it  spreads  iu^ereffTwhen; 
bow  it  adds  fiUsefaoude  to  truths  ^  how  it  impoMs  upon  tb«  ralgar; 
and  ham  cndoUty,  error,  }oy,  and  fev,  dwell  with  It ;  b«eaus>  er«d«* 
loaa  people  betiere  llghtjy  whaterer  they  hear,  and  that  all  people  In 
geocnl  are  indiaed  to  believe  what  they  either  wish  or  frar  mnrh. 
Pray  tnaaUla  these  lines,  at  your  leiaore.  Into  Bagllsh,aad  aand  that 
Be.  Caaakder  Ihem  yooraelf  too.  at  the  aa««  IfaM^  uU  flda^an 
them  with  (h«  oheervalMo*  ym  usat  already  fa«e«  nado  •pea 
Samoar,  or  tommmt  hm*.  Bare  aot  yam  obeerrid,  hmm  f^dtly  « 
|itooe  of  acws  epfcftda  ilaelf  all  over  the  town  ?  how  it  b  first  whia- 
pend  abeat,  thaa  spoken  aload  T  hew  almost  crcrybody  that  repcata 
it,  adds  snaiiahiBg  to  it  7  hov  tlw  ralcar.  that  ia.  Iha  ecdiaary  paopla. 
beUeee  it  twmaJtalelyt  aad  hov  other  paopto  gi««  ceaill  lo  k,  ae- 
•ocdiscMUtes'wishittrvaarBvtr  Ail (Ua 7«a vlQ lad pafaMad  la 
tha fellavi^ Uhi^  which  I  deidr* ytM  win  wat|h  vtO.  OaemiMaU 
ceei,^irtrfi,>waa.    Jabmt  It  tmt  99tm». 
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"  Orbe  low  medio  ftt  Inter  ierraiyti«,fr€lmt^, 

"  Oxle*U*^  playoM,  triplids  conjlnia  *  numdi ; 

"  Vnde  ^utfd  ftt  utquam,  ifuamviM  tvyianibia  abtil, 

"  Impidtur  f  penetratpie  cavis  vox  omitti  ad  *  tntrea. 

"  fama  teitft,  twnmAtptr  dvintim  tiln  ifjit  in  nrrv.* 

"  Innunurtnqm  adi(\u,  ae  mille  foramina  tretit 

**  AddidU,  et  nvlli»  ineiufU  timina  portis. 

"  Ktxie  dieque  patent.     Tbfa  t»t  w  •  tfrr  •ooanti. 

"  Thta/ranit:  mcetque  r^ert.-  Uemtqne  yuod  tm^t. 

"NtiUa  quiet  inttu,  mMAque  lUentia parte ; 

"  Iho  tamen  at  clamor,  ted  parrsr  mumaira  vocu, 

"  Qaaiia  tk  pthyi,  n  quit  proeul  audUU,  vndu 

"  Sue  iolerU  :  fua/nmtv  tonum,  cum  Jupiter  ntru 

"Incrtpmt  'nuftn,  extrrma  bmitrua  rtdiiunt, 

"Atria  turba  teaent:  vettiant  leve  *rulyut,  omDjbo, 

"  Mittaque  cum  writ  pattim  oommenla  vaganlvr 

"  Miltia  ntmorvm  ;  tonfuaaqtu  vtrba  wAitoU. 

"  Eqnibui  hi  THCuaa  implent  mrmunQ»a  *aKmi  .■ 

"  ili  narraia  ferual  atiA  ;  meiuurtique  Jicti 

"  Orucit,     Et  audUit  aiiqttid  iwfut  adjicit  ouctor. 

"  lUie  Oredulitat,  illio  teroernriiM  'fWw, 

"  Vfkrt&que  *  Laiitia  eat  connXeTntixque^lliiwrt*, 

"  *Sedilinquv  repeas,  dtibioque  atidore  Sumrri. 

'*  ^ua,  quid  in  ea/o  reruta,  prlaijaque  gerahtr, 

"  £t  teilurt,  vidtt  i  Mumqtte  iitquirii  ia  orftcfft." 

N.Bl — IhaTeUDderUaed[^riia/<»f  in  Roman uh&raclon]  tbeeptlhcli^ 
and  marked  the  Bubstaalives  tbey  belong  to  tbua  *. 


VlUM  BOT, 

I  BBN'ii  yoQ  here  a  few  more  Latin  n»ut8.  though  I  am  not  sure  thlt 
yoa  will  like  my  rooto  m>  well  as  those  that  graw  in  your  ganl«a; 
however,  ir  you  will  attend  to  them,  they  may  saTe  you  a  greal  dealvC 
troable.  These  few  will  natnrally  point  ont  many  oth«ra  to  yoar  own 
obAerrntJoa,  and  enable  you,  by  uoinpnruon,  to  find  »iit  mont  derived 
aud  compound  words,  when  once  you  kaow  the  original  root  of  tbera. 
You  are  old  enough  now  to  make  observalions  upon  what  you  Icnm ; 
which,  if  \'M  would  be  pleaded  to  do,  you  cannot  imagine  bow  much 
time  aud  trouble  it  would  aave  you.  Kemembor,  you  are  now  Ttry 
near  ntnr  years  old ;  an  age  at  which  all  boya  ought  to  know  a  gr*»t 
dval,ti'i  :':irly,a  greatdcal  nioretfConaideTing  Uie  careaod 

>  •jnployed  about  you ;  and,  If  you  do  not  atuw«r 
••*«livo*i,  j'>ii  will  \me  your  charader,  wlilrh  ia  the  n»«rt 
'bat  can  bappeu  to  a  generooa  mlod.    Everybody 
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Hiu  smbittan  of  some  kSnd  or  other,  and  ih  vexed  wheD  tbal  ambition 
is  (Itsappoioted ;  tlie  diflerence  h,  that  the  ambition  of  sillj'  people,  ia 
s  Billy  Bad  mistaken  ambitiou ;  and  the  ambition  of  people  of  svnse, 
ia  a  right  and  (.-oDimcndable  one.  For  instance,  the  ambition  ofa  stlly 
boy  of  Tour  age,  would  be  to  have  fine  clotbeH,  and  money  to  throw 
away  in  idle  folHeH,  which,  you  plainly  see,  would  be  no  prooCi  of 
merit  in  biro,  but  only  of  folly  in  bis  parcnta  in  drc«ing  him  out  like 
a  jackanapee,  and  (oring  bitn  money  to  play  the  fool  with.  Whereas 
•  boy  of  good  aenite  placea  his  ambition  in  excelling  other  born  of  bia 
own  nge,  and  eren  older,  in  virtuo  and  VnowledKO.  His  glory  is  in 
beini;  known  always  to  speak  the  truth,  in  shon-in;;  i^od-nature  and 
oompoeBinn,  in  learning  quicker,  and  applying  himself  mure  than 
other  boyB.  Tbe«c  arc  real  prools  of  merit  in  bim,  and  conBeqnently 
proper  objecta  of  ambition,  and  will  aoquiis  him  a  solid  reputation 
and  character.  This  holds  trne  in  men,  as  well  as  in  boys ;  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  silly  fellow  will  be  to  have  a  fine  equipage,  a  fine  housf,  and 
fine  clothee;  thlnf^s  which  anybody,  that  baa  ae  much  muney,  may 
ha^'c  as  well  as  he,  for  they  are  all  to  be  bought;  but  tho  ambition  of 
a  man  of  sense  and  honour,  ia  Co  be  diatinguisbetl  by  a  character 
and  reputation  of  knowledge,  truth,  uad  virtue ;  things  which  ore  not 
to  be  bought,  and  that  can  only  be  ac^juired  by  a  good  head  and  a 
good  heart.  Sucb  wus  the  ambition  of  the  Lacedemonians  and  the 
Bomane,  when  they  made  the  greatest  figure ;  and  such,  1  hope,  yours 
will  always  be.    Adieu. 


You  know  M  much  more,  and  learn  so  much  better,  than  any  boy 
your  age.  th&t  you  aee  I  do  nut  treat  yun  like  a  boy,  but  write  to 
yoo  opon  subjects  fit  for  men  to  think  and  consider  of.  When  I  send 
you  eiamplew  of  Ibe  virtiiM  of  the  ancicnt«,  it  is  not  only  to  inform 
you  uf  those  pieces  of  History,  bat  to  animate  and  excite  you  to  follow 
thoeo  examples.  Tou  there  s«e  the  advantages  of  virtue,  how  it  ia 
sore  (aooner  or  later)  to  bo  rewarded,  and  with  what  praisea  and  p»«o- 
Mtmnt  the  virtuous  aclions  of  tho  great  men  of  antiquity  bare  been 
perpetnated,  and  tranainilted  down  to  as.  Julius  Cscaar,  though  a 
tyrant,  and  guilty  of  that  great  crime  of  enslaving  his  country,  had, 
however,  some  virtuu,  and  was  dlatingulahod  for  his  clemency  and 
humanity,  of  which  there  is  this  remarkable  instance: — Marcellus,  a 
man  of  cpnjuirraAon  in  Rome,  had  taken  part  with  Pompey  in  the  civil 
war  between  him  and  Cmsar,  and  had  even  acted  with  xra/ and  aerimony 
against  CiFsar.  However,  after  Cenar  had  conquered  Pompey,  and  waa 
returned  to  Rome  victorious,  the  Senate  inlermtrd  vtiih  him  in  favour 
jif  Marcellus,  whom  be  not  only  pardoned,  but  took  into  his  friein^lship. 
ero  made  an  oration,  on  purpoM  to  compliment  Cieaar  upon  thia 
of  good-nature  and  geuerosily;  in  which,  among  many  other 
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things,  lie  tella  him,  Umt  li«  looks  upon  hU  pardoning  Hareellos  i 
{{re»t«r  nctinn  than  all  liu  victories     IIU  words  in  Latin  ore  tlie* 
"DouiULsti  gent«e  iminanitate  barbajHa,  muUitudine  iI)QUln«nMli^^ 
"loci*  inflnitoa,  otnnt  copUrnm  genere  abundanUH;  ti«tl  Uunm 
"  vicUli,  (]uie  et  UKJurHoi  et  conditionoDi  ut  vinci  posaeat,  liatieti 
"  N'nlla  ent  enim  tanU  vitt,  tanta  copis,  qute  dod  feito  ac  virHtTit 
"bililari  fmngitiue  powiL    VerOm  aaimum  vincerc;  iracun  : 
"bibere;  Tich>rino)t«raperare;acLTere«num  nobilitate,  in^iii".  ' 
"pmelaTiten]  non  modd  extallere  jaoentein,  sed  etUm  unpUl 
"<gu3  ptiaLinam  digniuteoi :  h»c  qui  fkdat,  non  ego  earn  cumi 
"  DUs  rim  oomparo,  B«d  siinilliinuiu  Deo  judico." 

It  in  cflrciun  that  humanity  U  ihe  particular  eharaderutic  ot  ag 
miod ;  liitle,  ricioua  miad^  arc  full  of  anger  and  revenge,  and  are  bl- 
Oaplible  of  feeling  lb«  exaiied  pleasure  of  forgiving  tb«ir  enemioa,  and] 
of  bestowing  morln  of  favour  and  generosity  upon  tluMS  of 
tbef  have  gotten  the  better.    Adieu. 

I  bave  UDderlioed  {yrinUd  in  Ualici]  those  words  that  I  think  700] 
do  not  understand,  to  put  you  in  mind  to  aak  Che  meaning  of  then. 


Jendi  antr. 
MoH  cnBn  Enfant, 

Vons  li*ez  i  prCacnt  la  Kouvelle  Hlttoriquc  de  Don  Carloi,pw] 
I'AbbS  de  St.  B«al ;  elle  est  jolinient  6crtt«,  et  te  fond  de  I'hiiituire  tn 
«*t  T^ritable.    L'Abb6  I'a  tw^ulement  brodil:  uq  peu  pour  iui  iloDfivfj 
I'air  de  Nquv^IU.    A  propos,  je  doule  si  voua  varez  oe  que  v'eat  ijtM 
NomeUe,    C'eec  uue  petite  hiHtuire  galonta,  oil  il  entre  bcauoiDi 
d'amour,  et  qui  ne  £alt  qu'un  on  deux  petits  volume*.    Jl  faut  qu'll  f\ 
ait  ane  intrigue,  que  les  deux  amana  trouvent  bteo  de»  difficult^* 
de«  obnlaclia  qui  K'opp<»ent  k  raocompliiuiemant  do  Ivura  vceux, 
<)u'l  la  fin  ila  lea  aunnontcot,  ct  que  1c  dunoucmcnt  ou  la  cataatropfae, 
1«  laiosent  tous  heureux.     Una  Xovvdie  est  ud  espdce  de  I^mao  00 
rscoourci:  car  un  Koman  vet  ordinairemeut  de  duoze  volumes,  renplil 
de  ladaiitea  amoureuaee,  et  d'avcuturea  incroyablet.     Le  ai^et  d'oAJ 
Ruoiau  eat  quelquefoia  une  bistoire  faite  &  plaiair,  c'eel^iiHltre  lontal 
iuvunti^;  etquelquefois  une  histoire  veritable;  maia  onlinairement li 
cbangte  et  travcatie,  qu'oa  ne  la  reconnoit  plua.    Par  exeoiple,  it  7  a 
1«  Uruud  Cyrus,  Ol^lie,  Cl^patre,  trotn  Romans  cWtbiw,  od  il  j  cnlni 
UQ  peu  d'liiatoire  veritable,  maia  ai  016X60  do  biUMt^  et  de  foUm , 
amonreuBoa,  qu'ila  servcot  plus  i  embrouiller  et  i  corrompro  I'eapHt 
qu'd  le  foroier  ou  i  rinatrulre.    On  y  voit  le  plua  graoda  Utnt 
I'autiquit^  fujD  Im  amoureux  tranais,  et  debitor  dts  bdM  tondrMwn^  1 
fond  d'uo  boia,  ft  leur  belle  inhumaioe,  qui  leur  rf'pond  am  le 
hm ;  Bo&n  c'eat  une  Uctura  tr^  frivole  que  cells  dm  Botaana,  c(  I'll 
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perd  tout  le  t6m{M  f^'oa  y  doniie.  Lee  vieux  Romans  iju'on  ^cri* 
Toit  il  y  n  crat  ou  deux  cents  aos,  oomme  Amftdu  do  Gaule,  Roland 
le  Farienx,  et  atitrea,  ^Uiient  farcU  d'cnchuntetncnH,  do  tnugiciens,  de 
g£ftn«,  et  de  cca  ttortea  de  HoOa  inipOMibilit^-«t ;  au  lieu  quo  lea  Romans 
plus  iRoderaw  se  Ueoneat  au  potittible,  mats  pus  au  rraiecuiblnble.  Et 
ja  croiroU  tout  autant  que  1e  grand  Brutus,  qui  cbasoa  tes  Tarquina  de 
Borne,  fut  enferm£  par  quelqae  magicien  dana  dq  chAteau  eochant^, 
que  je  crotroU  qu'il  faisoit  de  sots  vers auprdsde  la  tM!lIoCll61ie,ODtame 
Cn  le  repr6wnte  dana  lo  Roman  do  ce  nom. 

I  Au  restCt  I>oa  Carlos,  dont  vous  lisez  la  Nouv«ll«,  £toit  fils  de  Phi- 
lippe ^oond  Roid'Espagne,  fllsdel'EmpereurCharlequiriCouOliarles 
Ciuqui^me.  Ce  Charlequint  C'toit  en  m^mo  terns  Empcreur  d'Alle- 
niBgne  et  Roi  d'Eapasue;  il  avoit  aussi  tout«  la  Flandre  et  la  plus 
g^s-nde  portie  deritalie.  II  rogua  loagtemps;  mai8,deux  ou  troie  nns 
A?aTit  que  de  monrir,  il  abdiqua  la  Rojrnut^-  et  so  retira,  comme  pai- 
ticulier,  au  courent  de  8L  Just,  en  E«pa|{ne :  c^lant  I'Empire  A  ton 
fr^re  Ferdinand,  et  rEspaguo,  TAiii^'rique,  la  Flandre  et  I'ltalle,  i 
mn  fiU  rhilippc  Second;  qui  nc  lui  reisaembloit  gue-res;  car  it  £toit 
fier  et  cruel,  mfime  enrers  son  fits,  Don  Carlos,  qu'il  fit  mourir. 

Span  est  un  titre  qu'ou  dunao  on  Espagne  A  tout  honndte  liotnme; 
comme  Moruieur  cn  Francois,  ct  Signor  en  Italicn.    Par  excmple ;  at 
TOO!  ^tiex  en  Expague  on  rous  appelleroit  Don  Philippe,    Adieu. 
"^^  SundAy. 

Dkab  Bot, 
I  8HAt.L  not  8O0D  leave  the  subject  of  invention  and  tblnUng,  which 
I  would  have  you  apply  to,  as  much  as  your  age  and  giddiness  nil! 
periuiL  ITw  will  malce  it  every  day  eaaier  to  you,  and  age  and  ubscr- 
tmIou  will  Improve  it,  Vinue  iss  aal^oct  that  deserves  your  and 
every  man's  attention ;  and  snppoae  I  were  to  bid  5011  make  some 
verwrs,  or  give  me  your  thougbu  in  pro««,  u[K)n  the  subject  of  Virtue, 
bow  would  you  go  about  it?  Why,  you  would  Unt  consider  what 
Yirtue  is,  and  tlien  what  are  the  effects  and  marbi  of  it,  both  with  re- 
gard to  others  aod  one's  self.  You  would  find  then  that  Virtue  cou- 
tku  in  doing  good,  and  in  speaking  truth ;  thnt  the  cfTecla  of  it  are 
adrflntAgeoUB  to  all  mnnldnd,  and  to  one's  self  in  pArtirnlnr.  Virtue 
malieti  ua  pity  aod  relieve  the  misfortunee  of  mankind;  it  makes  aa 
promote  justice  and  good  order  in  society ;  and,  in  general,  contributes 
to  whatever  lends  to  the  real  good  of  maDklod.  To  ouraelves  it  give*  an 
inward  comfort  and  satisfaction,  which  nothing  else  can  do,  and  which 
nothing  can  rob  ns  of.  All  other  advantagei)  depend  upon  others,  aa 
mach  aa  npon  ountelves.  Riches,  power,  and  grcatnes!*  may  be  taken 
away  &om  os,  by  the  violenoe  and  iojustice  of  othen^,  or  by  inevitable 
accidents;  but  Virtue  depends  only  upon  ouraelves,  and  nobody  can 
Vol.  V.  Si 
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take  it  amjr  fmra  as.  Sickness  mny  deprive  aa  of  ftH  the  pfauons  of 
the  bod;:  but  it  cannot  deprive  m  of  our  Virtne,  nor  of  the  mttifitC- 
tion  whicli  i\'e  fe^l  trom  it,  A  virtaona  man,  under  all  the  mtcfijrtuon 
of  life,  Etil)  finds  an  inward  comfort  and  futinfactJon,  whit-h  mak« 
btm  happier  than  any  wicked  man  cao  be,  wilJi  all  the  other  adi^n* 
ta^ee  of  life.  If  a  man  baa  acquired  great  pnvrer  and  ricLsA  by  Atlae- 
bood,  injustice,  and  opprcMlon,  he  cannot  enjoy  thetn;  becaiue  hb 
conscience  will  torment  bim,  and  conntantly  reproach  bim  with  tin 
meanB  by  which  he  got  Lbem.  The  stingB  of  bia  oonaeience  will  oat 
even  let  him  sleep  tiuietly,  hut  he  will  dream  of  hia  Crimea;  and  ta 
the  daytime,  when  alone,  and  when  be  baa  time  to  think,  he  will  b« 
oneaay  and  melancboly.  He  is  afraid  of  everything,  for,  as  be  knov* 
mankind  mwt  hale  bim,  be  bai  rcsMn  to  think  they  will  hurt  him  If 
tbey  can.  Whereas,  if  a  virtuous  man  be  ever  so  poor  or  unfortonali 
in  the  world,  still  his  virtue  U  Its  own  reward,  and  will  comfort  him 
under  all  afflictions.  The  quiet  and  satisfactiDn  of  bia  cooseiitOM 
moke  him  cheerful  by  day,  and  sleep  sonnd  of  nights:  he  can  bealoiM 
with  pleasure,  and  ia  nut  afraid  of  bis  own  thoughta.  BceideB  ibia,  lie 
ia  uaiveiaally  esteemed  and  respected ;  for  even  tb«  tnoat  wicked  peo- 
ple themselves  cannot  help  admiring  and  reapectiog  Virtue  in  otbenu 
All  these,  and  maiiy  other  adrantagw,  you  would  ascribe  to  Virtn«,ff 
you  were  to  compoM  upon  thai  subject.    A  pool  aaya, — 

"  Ipaa  quidem  Virtiu  siblmct  pulcberrimi  mercea." 

And  Claadian  has  the  following  Hum  opoo  that  subject: — 

"  Ipaa  quidem  Virtus  pretinm  sibi,  tolaque  latft 
"  Fonunte  secura  nitet :  nee  fiucflms  ttlUa 
"  Erigitur,  plauftfiquo  peCil  clareacen  vnlgt 
"  Nil  opis  externa  cugiienfl,  nil  indiga  landis: 
"  Divitiia  animoea  suts,  immotaque  cunotia 
"Oaaibna,  ex  altA  mortalia  despicit  area." 

A1U4 


BrufiMlfl,  May  80,  N.S.  1741. 
Dear  Bot, 

I  DEi.[CVS  we  are  yet  welt  enougfa  together  for  you  to  be  ^tad  to 
hear  of  my  safe  arrival  on  this  aide  of  the  water,  which  I  croMed  la 
four  hours'  time  from  Dover  to  Calais.  By  the  way,  Calais  was  the 
last  town  thai  the  Eoglbh  kept  in  France,  after  It  wait  con<iiierad  by 
Henry  V.,  and  It  was  yielded  up  to  France  in  tlie  reign  of  the  P»pUi 
Queen  Mary,  daughter  to  Henry  VIII,  From  Calais  I  went  tn  Dgo- 
kirk,  which  belonged  formerly  to  the  Spaniards,  and  waa  taken  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  but  afterwards  shameftilly  told  to  France  by  King 
Cfaarlea  II.    From  Dunkirk  I  went  to  Liale,  which  Is  averygnav. 
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rid),  and  utioag  biTm  beloDf^ing  to  France,  and  the  chief  town  of 
FFrencIi  FlaniJerH.  From  Liale  I  c*Rie  to  CJb«iit,  which  U  the  capital 
of  tfa«t  part  of  Flanden  ihat  bdoop  to  tbc  <}uecn  of  Hungary,  as 
heireiw  of  the  house  of  Auniria.  It  ia  a  very  Urge  town,  bat  neither 
ricl)  liQT  Usoag.  Tbe  Emperor  Cbarlc*  V.  won  boru  tbere,  aad  bta 
■tatue  )»  Qpon  a  pillar  in  the  middle  of  a  great  square.  Fro;n  LULe  I 
atme  here  to  BniMela,  which  is  the  chief  town  of  Brabant,  and  a  rer/ 
floe  on«.  Here  the  best  camlets  are  made,  and  most  of  the  fine  laces 
that  you  wo  worn  in  England,  Yon  may  follow  me  through  this 
Journey  upon  your  map,  till  you  take  it,  Mine  time  hence,  tn  reality. 
I  expect  you  to  moke  prodigious  iaiprovemonta  in  your  learalug  by 
lie  time  I  we  yoa  tgaxu ;  tar  now  that  you  are  past  nine  years  old, 
'  you  have  uo  time  to  ]o*e,  and  I  wait  with  impatience  for  a  good  ac- 
cooQt  of  you  from  Mr.  Maittaire:  I  dare  not  buy  anything  for  you 
till  then,  for  fear  I  should  he  obliged  to  keep  it  myielf  Hut  if  I 
should  have  a  vrry  ({ood  accouut,  there  aliall  be  very  good  rewards 
Lbrnugiit  oTcr.    Adieu. 

Make  my  complimenti  tA  your  MamcoA,  and  wh«a  you  write  to  me, 
Bead  your  leUen  to  my  bouse  in  town. 


Boy, 


Lyons,  September  1,  K.  B.  1741. 


I  HAVB  received  your  Polyglot  letter,  with  which  I  am  very  well 
pleaMt) ;  and  for  which,  it  id  reasonable,  you  afaould  be  very  well  re* 
warded.  I  am  glad  to  see  invention  and  languages  go  together ;  for 
the  latter  signify  very  little,  without  tliu  formur ;  but  well  joiuod,  they 
are  vrry  nierul.  l^anguage  is  only  to  cxprcas  thoughts ;  and  if  a  man 
It  heedless,  and  doe*  not  give  himself  time  to  think,  his  words  will  be 
teiy  frivolous  and  ailly. 

I  left  Paris  five  days  Si|>o;  and,  that  you  may  trace  mo,  If  you 
please,  upon  your  map,  I  came  here  through  Dijon,  the  capital  of  Ilur* 
guody :  I  shall  go  from  hence  to  Vieune,  tlie  second  city  In  Dau{dilu6 
(for  Grenoble  in  the  capital)  aud  from  thence,  down  the  IthAne,  to 
Avi^uon,  the  chief  tows  of  tbe  Comtai  Venaium,  wbioli  belongs  to  the 
Pope;  then  to  Aiz,  the  principal  town  of  I'rovonco;  then  to  Mar* 
Milles  ;  then  to  Nlme*  and  Montpellier :  aud  then  buck  uguia.  Tbia 
Is  a  very  great  and  rich  town,  situated  upon  two  Ane  rivers  tltat  join 
here,  the  Bh6ne  and  the  HaAne.  Hero  ia  the  great  manufacture  of 
gold,  siWer,  and  silk  HtufiJt,  which  supplies  almost  all  Kuru]>e.  It  was 
fkmous  iu  the  time  of  the  Konians,  aud  is  called,  in  Latin.  iMgdttnwH. 

My  rambling  nuUces  me  both  a  less  frequent,  and  a  shortar  oorre- 
apondent,  tbau  otberwiae  I  should  b« ;  but  I  atn  persuaded,  that  you 
■re  now  so  sensible  how  necessary  it  is  to  learo,  and  apply  yourself, 
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that  70a  want  no  spur  nor  sdtDonition  to  it.    Go  OD,  tbcn,  with  dlli- 
gonce,  to  [mproTO  En  IcAming,  and,  sbore  all,  in  rtrtue  and  honoar 
ftod  jou  will  iDAke  both  mc  and  vourself  happy.    Adieu. 


Mttfsoilles,  September  S3,  N.  8. 1741. 
Deab  Boy, 

Yon  6nd  tbi«  letter  dated  from  Manrillea,  a  sea-port  town  in  the 
Mcditcrrnncan  8ca.  It  has  been  famous  and  con^derable  for  theae 
two  tbonaand  yeant  at  leant,  u|>on  account  of  its  trade  and  situatioo. 
It  IB  called  Mauiiia  in  Latin,  and  distinguUhed  tliielf,  in  r&ronr  oftbe 
Bflman  libert}',  against  Julins  Cnaar.  It  was  here,  too,  that  Htio  was 
banished,  for  Itilling  Clodius.  Ton  will  find  the  particutan  of  tbeae 
&cts,  if  yoa  look  in  your  Dictionary  far  tlie  arttdee  MarteUUt  and 
Milon.  It  la  now  a  rcrx  lafg*^  and  fine  town,  eitremoly  rich  from  it* 
commerce ;  it  is  built  in  a  semi-circle  ronod  the  port,  which  is  alwaim 
full  of  inercbanl  flhipe  of  all  nations.  Ucre  the  King  of  France  keeps 
his  galleys,  which  ore  vory  long  ships  rowed  by  oara,  some  of  forty, 
Boine  of  fifty,  and  three-score  oin.  The  people  who  row  tfaem  are 
called  galley -slflvca;  anil  ore,  either  prisoners  taken  from  the  Turki, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  criminals,  who,  for  variom  crimes  com- 
mitted in  France,  are  cuudemned  to  row  in  the  galleys,  either  for  life, 
or  fur  a  ccrtuju  number  of  years.  They  are  chained  by  the  lega,  with 
great  iron  chains,  two  and  two  together. 

The  prv«pccl,  for  (wo  leagues  round  tbU  place,  is  the  most  pletteing 
that  can  bo  imagined ;  consisting  of  high  hills,  covered  with  Tioeyarda, 
olirc-trces,  fig-treee,  and  almond-lrecs;  wilh  above  six  thoosand  little 
country  houses  intenp«r9e<l,  which  they  call  bure,  da  BaaHdet. 

Within  about  ten  leagues  of  this  place,  as  yuu  will  find  in  the  map. 
Is  Toulon,  another  sea-port  town  upon  the  Mediterranean,  not  near 
Bo  big  as  this,  but  much  stronger;  there  most  of  the  French  men-of* 
war  are  built  and  kept,  and  likewise  most  of  the  naval  storea,  each  a* 
ropes,  anchors,  sails,  masts,  and  whatever  belongs  to  shipping. 

If  you  look  into  your  GeoRraphical  Dictionary  for  /Vofntep,  yoa 
will  find  the  history  of  thiH  country,  which  is  worth  your  reading; 
and,  when  you  arc  tooking  in  your  Dictionary,  look  fox  Dauphini  \a^ 
which  is  the  next  province  to  this;  and  there  you  will  find  when 
Dauphint  was  united  to  the  Crown  of  Franc«,  upon  condition  that  the 
King  of  France's  eldest  son  should  always  be  called  It  DavpkvL 
You  BhouM,  in  truth,  omit  no  one  opportunity  of  informing  youiBelf 
of  Modern  History  and  Geography ;  wliich  are  the  coitimoa  sabjects 
of  all  oouvervatjoD,  and,  coase^aently,  it  is  a  abame  to  Uo  ignor&nt  «f 
them. 
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Since  yon  bave  bcKQU  compoatUoD,  I  vend  yoa  here  another  aabjoct 
to  compose  a  few  lines  apon : 

"Nil  ooDsdre  sibi,  nallA  palleacere  calpL" 

lWboev«r  obwrrM  that  mto,  will  always  b«  very  bappy :  may  vou  do 
lit!    Adieu. 


La  France. 
La  Francft  est,  iV  tout  prendre,  1e  plus  beau  jiay*  do  TEurope;  ear 
D  edt  trSs  grand,  trfia  riche,  et  trfia  fvrtjle ;  le  cllmat  wt  admirable,  eC 
il  n'y  fait  Jamau  trop  cbaud,  oomme  en  Italic,  et  cd  Espagne,  ni  trop 

^froid.  comine  en  8uMe  et  «n  Dannemarc  Oe  Boyaume  eit  bora^  au 
QOrd  par  la  mer,  qui  a'appellc  la  Maocbe;  au  sud  par  la  mer  Mediter' 
nuit^.  La  Frooce  n'c^t  sf-par^'A  de  I'ltalic  quo  par  1m  Alpea,  qui  sont 
de  grandea  mootagntM  cK>uvert««  de  n«ige  la  plus  graade  parti«  d« 
l*iinn£e ;  et  lea  mouu  Fyn^nfoM,  qui  sont  enooro  do  graadci  monta^ea, 
la  R^parent  de  rEopagoo.    EUe  est  |)arlag6o  en  douzc  GoQvernemens 

,.«u  rroviuc««,qut  wul; 

I<a  Picardie, 

La  Kormandifl, 

L'Iflle  d«  France, 

La  CbampaKae, 

La  Bretagne, 

L'Orl^aanola, 

La  Bourgogne, 

Le  LyoDuois, 

La  Giiieiui«,  ou  la  Gsscogae, 

Le  Langoedoc, 

Le  Dauphin^ 

La  FruTuuop. 

Lm  Francis  ea  gj''a6ral  ont  beaucoup  d'uprit,  oC  sont  tr^  agr6.- 
[ables,  parccqu'iU  ont  en  mCme  temps  de  la  rJvBcit^,  jolntc  il  beaucoup 
de  politesdB.  A  la  verit^,  il«  sont  gu^uefoU  uo  peu  ^tounlis,  mais 
c^eat  DDc  f-toord(>rie  brillanlfi :  ila  BontaoMi  tr&s  bravea.  Le  goaveme- 
DeoL  de  la  France  eat  une  TltdDBfchie  abaolueou  despoUque;  c'eat- 
il-dire,  que  le  Roi  y  fait  tout  (w  qu'il  v«ut,  da  aorte  qua  le  penple  est 
eBclave. 

Priex  votre  Maioan  de  toos  montrer  cea  douze  provincea  aur  la 
ijario,  et  uoua  pailcrous  une  auUe  Coi»  des  villea  de  la  France,  qu'elle 
Tous  moQtrera  apriia. 

La  Pica&dis. 

La  Picardle  «t  la  prorince  la  plus  aepteatrionale  dela  France; 
^Mt  UQ  pays  oavert,  qui  ne  produU  preaque  que  des  bleda.    Sa  cipi- 
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tale  est  Arnicas.    II  ;  a  encore  Abbeville  rille  considerable,  k  e»i 
de  Ia  mAnariictare  Ac  drap«,  qui  j  tat  £tablie:  et  CaU»,  aoaez  booQ*^ 
^1I«  «t  port  de  mw.    Quaud  oa  tb  d'ici  ea  France,  c'eat  U  oA  I'on 
d^banjue. 

La  Voruakdtr. 

La  Xormandie  est  jninte  A  In  Pioirdic ;  nea  pins  grandee  Tillen  sont 
fiouen,  et  Oaen.  II  y  croit  une  infinite  de  pommeii,  dont  iU  loal  du 
cEdra  Car  pour  da  via,  on  d';  cd  fait  gutirett,  »ou  plus  qu'eii  Picar- 
die:  parce  qu'^tant  trop  «u  unrd,  1e»  raisins  ne  devitRneat  juu 
mUn.  Les  Normauds  soot  fameux  pour  los  procdt,  ot  Ir  cbicano ;  Ur 
ne  r^pondent  jntniiis  dircctomentil  coqu'on  Icur  demaado  ;  di;  soric 
qu'il  fwt  p]U«K£  en  proverbe,  <]iinnd  uii  hotnme  ue  r^pond  pas  diroc4«* 
meut,  du  dire  <ju'li  r^poud  cu  Noruiand. 

L'lSLE  OE  FraUCI!, 

Paris,  la  capitale  de  tout  lo  Kojraume,  mc  dans  I'lale  dc  Praoce; 
elle  est  situde  sur  la  Seine,  petite  rivi^e,  et  mAme  bourbeuse.  Cest 
aae  grande  ville,  mais  pas  A  boaucoup  priV  si  graude  ijuti  Londres, 


La  OHAifPAttirE. 

Bhelmt  Mt  U  principale  rille  de  la  Champagne,  et  c'est  danft  cet 
vtlls  que  les  Rois  de  France  sont  coaronn^s.    Cetto  proviuce  foumil 
le  mcillcur  rin  du  Eoyaume;  le  tIq  do  Champagne. 

La.  Ba£TAO»E, 

La  BretagQe  est  partagCe  ea  baute  et  baase.     Dans  la  baate  sal 
trouve  la  Tilie  de  NanhHi,  ofl  I'on  fait  la  meiUeurc  cau  de  rie ;  et  Ift' 
ville  d«  Bt.  Malo,  qui  eat  ud  bon  port  do  mer.     Dana  Is  luuuie  Bra' 
tagno,  on  parle  au  laugage  qui  xeesemble  plus  i  notre  Gallota  qa'aa 
Fraopois. 

L'Obl&asnois. 

II  y  a  dana  t'Orlfiannois  ploslean  grand«t  et  belles  villes.  Orl&uta, 
fomeuso  i  cnose  de  Jejune  d'Arc.qu'on  appelloit  la  Pacelle  d'Orlians, 
et  qui  chnfSA  lea  Angloia  do  la  France.  II  7  a  encore  la  ville  de  Bloia^ 
douL  la  situation  est  charmaote,  et  od  I'on  parte  le  plus  pur  FraDfoia.' 
II  7  a  auMi  la  ville  de  Ti)ur»,  oit  Be  iroure  une  manufacture  de  tafietaa 
ipois,  appellia  Groi  de  lifurt. 

La  Bouboooke. 

Dijon  est  la  ville  capitale  de  cette  ptuvince.    Le  vin  de  Bourgogue 
est  un  dcs  meilkurs  vtns  de  France. 
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Lb  IIyonnois. 
LyoD  en  est  la  capitale,  t^eet  uae  trde  gnuide  et  belle  Tille;  elte  est 
aiusi  trds  ricbe  &  cause  de  la  manufacture  d'^toffes  de  sole,  d'or,  et 
d'a^^nt  qui  7  est  Stabile  et  qui  ea  fonrnit  presqae  toote  t'Europe. 
Yotre  betle  Teste  d'argent  Tieut  de  ii. 

La.  Ottienne,  ou  la  Gabcogste. 

La  Guienoe  contient  ptusieura  villee  tr^  considerables,  comme 
Bonrdeanx,  ville  trds  grande  et  tr^  ricbe.  La  plupart  dn  vin  qu'on 
boit  ft  Losdree  et  qu'on  appelle  en  Anglois,  Claret,  vient  de  li.  On  j 
&it  grande  et  bonne  cb&re ;  les  ortolans  et  lea  perdrix  rouges  7  abon- 
deat.  II  y  a  la  ville  de  Perigueux  oil  Ton  fait  dea  pftt^  d^licieux  de 
perdrix  rouges,  et  de  trufles ;  celle  de  Bayonne,  d'od  I'on  tire  dea  jam- 
bons  excellens. 

Lea  Gtascons  sout  les  gens  les  plus  vih  de  toute  la  France ;  maia  un 
peu  meoteurs  et  fanbrona,  se  vantaut  beaucoop  de  teur  esprit  et  de 
lear  courage ;  de  sorte  qu'on  dit  d'un  homme  qui  se  vante  et  qui  est 
pr^mptueux,  Cat  un  Oateon. 

Lb  Lanquedoc. 

Le  Laognedoc  est  la  province  la  plus  m^dionale  de  la  France,  et 
par  consequent  celle  oil  il  fait  le  plus  ehaud.  Elle  renferme  grand 
nombre  de  belles  villes,  entre  autres  Narbonne,  fameuae  par  I'excel- 
lent  miel  qu'on  y  recueille;  Nlmes,  c^l^bre  i  cause  d'un  ancien  am- 
pbith£atre  Bomain,  qui  y  subsiste  encore ;  Montpellier,  dont  I'air  est 
n  pur,  et  le  climat  si  bean,  qu'on  y  envoite  souvent  les  malades  d'ici 
pour  dtre  gafiris. 

Lb  I>auphiii&. 

Grenoble  en  eat  la  vllle  capitale.  Le  fils  atn^  du  Boi  de  France,  qui 
("appelle  tot^joun  le  Dauphin,  prend  ce  titre  de  cette  province. 

La  PBOTEIfCE. 

La  Provence  est  an  trSs  bean  pays  et  tr^  fertile,  on  y  &it  la  meil- 
lenre  buile,  et  elle  en  fonrnit  &  tons  les  autres  pays.  La  campagne 
est  remplie  d'orangen,  de  citronnieis,  et  d'oUriera.  La  capitale  s'ap- 
pelle  Aix.  II  y  a  aussi  Maneille,  trds  grande  et  itt»  belle  ville,  et  port 
c^£bre  de  la  mer  Hediterranfe;  c'est  U  ofi  Ton  tient  les  galfires  da 
Boi  de  France :  lea  gal^es  sent  de  granda  vaiweaux  A  ramn ;  et  les 
lanteun  sont  des  gens  condamufia  pour  quelque  crime  k  y  ramer. 


I/Allkhaohb. 
L'ALLEUAOirz  est  un  pays  4'une  va«l«  iHcndue;  la  partle  m£ri- 
dionale,  on  vera  le  sud,  est  umti  UUe ;  mala  la  partle  septentrionale. 
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ou  ten  Id  natA,  est  irtit  mauvalse  e(  dfaerlA.  Elle  est  partag£e  en  dix 
p&rtlc*,  qu'on  sppcUo  lee  Dix  CerolM  tie  I'Emplie.  L'Kfflp«r«ar  «Bt 
le  Chef,  uaie  uoa  pan  1«  UaCtra  de  I'Empire ;  car  il  y  peut  faire  trim 
pcu  de  cbuoeii,  a&na  lu  cooMOtomeut  dot  Elvctcun,  dea  Prinrea  cc  des 
Villea  librc«,  qai  formeDt,  cc  qu'oo  appelle  U  Diite  de  J'Empire,  qui 
s'lUBemble  dan*  U  ville  de  Ralisbonue. 
II  y  neuf  Elecleuni,  qai  sont, 

Mftyetice, 

TWTW, 

Colofpte, 
Boh^me, 
L'Electeur  de '  Bavi^re, 
Saxu, 

Brandcbouiig, 
Palatin. 

H&DOOTTV. 

Les  Electeure  sout  vcux  qui  ^'liaent  TEmpereur;  car  TEmpire  n'lwt 
pas  ti^r^itaire,  c'est-A-dire,  Ic  fils  ne  mcc^e  |Mii  bu  piVe ;  maU  qumnd 
un  Empereur  meurt,  ces  neuf  Electean  a'aineaibleDt  el  eii  choUiiMat 
UD  autre.  Lee  Elocieun  soot  Souremina  ches  eax.  Ceux  do  Mii- 
yenrr,  de  Treves,  ct  do  Colof^nc  sont  Eccl^MMliqaes,  et  A  rclie*lV)ues. 
L'Electeur  de  Bohjinju  eat  Koi  de  Bofadme :  m  ville  capitalc  est  Prague. 
La  capitals  de  I'Elcctt-'ur  de  BsviiTe  (L^i  Munich.  J/Electeur  de  Soze 
est  le  pIuH  coQaidL-rable  d«  toiu  )es  Elocteun,  et  aoa  ^lectonU  le  plus 
beau;  Dr«ede  aa  capitale  est  uiie  trds  belle  ville.  L'Electeur  do 
Brandebourg  eat,  auiei,  Roi  do  Pnieee,  et  il  a  une  srande  6teDduc  do 
pajH :  Ih  capitale  do  Brandvboui>t  est  Uerlia.  Lex  deux  villea  les  plua 
considerables  de  I'EIccteur  Palatia  soot  MaDhetm  et  Duweldorp. 
L'Electeur  d'Hannurru  est  aosBi  Roi  d'An^lcterre;  la  riUe  capitalo 
d'Hannovre  est  Hannovre;  miserable  capitaie  d'un  miserable  pay<i. 

Ouire  les  Electeure,  il  y  a  desPrincea  Bouveraiua  a.'uez  conaidOrablei^ 
commc  le  lAa%raTo  de  Hceao  Casacl,  le  Due  de  Wirtetoberg,  Stc. 

[/-a  triUe  de  eette  desrripfion  gtagmphupu  de  rAUemagiW;  et  U 
commencement  de  ceUe  de  FAtie,  tont  ma/heureutement  perdue*.} 


ASIB. 

La.  PerKe,  qui  fait  aussi  une  partie  de  I'Aaie,  est  uu  trte  grand  Em* 
pire;  doat  la  Tille  capitslc  s'appelle  lapaliari.  L'Empereur  d'au- 
jourd'hui  eat  Thamas  Kotili  Kan ;  qui  de  particutier,  qti'il  £toit,  a'eel 
6l6v6  i  I'Empire  par  bou  addreww  et  par  sod  couraRe. 

L'Empire  du  Grand  Mognl,  ou  l*Iiido6tun,6e  joint  ft  la  Pcme;  e'est 
□o  tr&i  vaate  et  trda  ricbe  paya,  arec  loqucl  noos  faisoiu  nn  grand 
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comroerco.  L&  villo  capitale  nt  Agrn;  il  v  a  dana  oet  Empira  deux 
rivi&cs  fnmcusefl,  ai£me  dans  Tantiquit^,  savoir  I'lotle  et  le  Gan|;o. 

La  Chliitt  est  un  vaste  Kmpire,  qui  £ut  encore  portie  de  rAsic. 

Elle  a  duitx  villn  capiULlea ;  I'uDe  au  nord,  ii»ium£-e  Pekin,  rautre  au 

'KIkI,  qui  »'a|i|i«lle  Xanlcin.    La  Tarlarie,  qui  est  aussi  un  puys  im- 

oieose,  ap)>arUeat  &  la  Cbine :  11  n'y  a  pas  cent  aim  que  lea  Tartarea 

fircnt  la  con(|ufito  dc  la  Cbinc. 

I.«s  Dm  AitiatiquMiionten  grand  DombrD;  mais  l«a  ploa  constd^ra- 
bl«  soot  ccllcii  da  Japou,  qui  sool  uds  ridica. 


MftN  CHBB  EnPAKT, 

COMME  dons  Is  description  que  jc  vous  enroye  do  I'luUv,*  J'ai  Qiit 
mptitinn  du  Papo,  je  crois  que  voos  iwrez  Men  ntw  de  savoir  cc  que 
c'Mt  que  ce  Pap«.  Le  Pupe  done  eat  ua  vieux  fourlx:,  qui  ite  dit  le 
Vicalro  de  Jouis  Cliriat,  c'est-A-dire,  la  pcraonae  qui  reprcBooto  Jcaus 
Cbrist  Hur  la  terro,  et  qai  n  le  pnurnir  de  naiirer  on  de  damner  In 
gen*.  En  vertu  de  ce  pr^tendu  puuvoir,  il  sccnrde  (leA  Iniliil^encet, 
c*eat<d-dire,  deij  pardons  pour  les  p^bOe;  ou  bien  il  lance  dot  Excom- 
inanicatinnA,  c'est-Mire,  qu'il  enroye  lee  gcna  an  dJable.  Iaa  Cntho* 
liquet,  autrenient  appell*  Ie«  Papitttea,  Bont  a»ex  Too*  pour  croire  tout 
cela ;  lis  croyent  de  plus  que  le  Pap«  est  infiulHble ;  c'cwt-i-dlre,  qu'tl 
ne  petit  pan  ae  tromper,  ct  que  tout  oe  qu'il  dit  eet  rrat,  et  lODt  ce  qu'il 
fail  t>t  liieii.  Autre  nottiu^ :  le  Pape  pretend  dtre  le  premier  Prince 
de  la  Chrftient^  et  prend  le  pas  sur  toas  lea  Rots;  mah  Im  Ilols 
Prolestans  ue  lui  accordcnt  paa  cela. 

'  C'flst  le  Fapc  qui  fait  les  Cardinaux ;  leur  oombrc  est  de  Mlsame  ct 
donze :  lis  »ont  an  demua  des  KTdquea  et  des  Arcbet-^nes.  On  donne 
il  UD  Cardinal  le  Utre  de  Voire  Eniinau^  el  au  Pape  celui  dc  Votre 
,£ai»UU.  Quand  le  Pape  uieurt  lea  Cardinaux  B'aa»emb)ent  pour  ea 
'  fllre  un  autre ;  oette  as«embl<!e  s'appelle  te  Qmetaw.  Lontqn'on  est 
pr^entf  an  Pape  on  Ini  \wi*e  le  pied  et  non  paa  la  main,  chrome  aux 
amrOH  Princes.  Lea  loix  que  le  Pape  fait,  a'appellent  ttt  liutla  du 
fupe.  he  palaJs  of)  le  Pape  demoure  &  Rome  B'api>elle  le  Vatican,  et 
ooottcnt  la  pliu  Ixrlle  bltilinUi^ue  du  nionde. 

Le  Pape  n'cMl  r£ellcmeRt  que  I'Ev^ue  de  Rome:  mats  la  folie  et  la 
aapenlitioa  d'un  cAt^,  I'Hmbtttnn  ct  rartifloe  do  Clerg'^  de  I'anlre,  i'oat 
&U  c«  qu'il  ext;  c'e«t-i-dire,  un  Prince  eontid^rable,  «t  le  chef  de 
PEgliitu  Catbollque. 

Nous  autre*  PmteBtana  na  MmntM  pa*  aasex  aEmples  ponr  crotre 
toutea  ce*  cotliaM.  Nona  croyooi,  ot  avec  raiaon,  qu'U  n'y  a  que  I)i<iU 
aeul  qui  8oit  iafaillible,  et  qui  puUw*  omu  rendre  beureux  ou  maL< 
bctircux. 

Adieu  t    DiTeTtiMeE  tou«  et  eoyex  g»i ;  tl  n'y  a  rieo  de  tet. 

•  Mt  Ibuad  ataan«  Mr.  r.  aiMbope^  pa»«a- 
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MoadafS 
Dr.xn  Hoy, 

Wmks  1  wrote  to  you  lust,  wc  were  In  Egypt.'  Kow,  if  you  ploua, 
w«  will  travel  a  liul*  to  tlie  aorth-«axt  of  BgfpL,  and  vuit  the  IksicHu 
dty  of  Jcruaat«m,  which  we  read  so  mach  of,  both  la  the  OM  and 
tJie  New  TwlAment.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  JudciK  or  Pslcstioe ;  a 
country  iu  ibo  Kiugdoni  of  Syria,  an  yim  will  fiiid,  if  you  look  into 
the  map  of  Aa!a.  It  wa«  ancicQtly  a  very  great  and  tfonsirlrrnhlt 
city ;  where  the  Kiugs  of  Judea  resided,  and  where  Solomon  built  tlie 
famoua  t^implo  of  tbo  Jews.  It  waa  o/tuti  tuken  and  pluudercd  by 
nfiighbourlnf^  Prince* ;  but  the  Babyloniana  were  the  first  thuc  utterly 
destroyed  it.  Both  the  town  and  the  temple  were  afterwards  nibnllt 
by  the  Jews,  under  Esdras  aud  Zurobabei ;  but,  at  last,  were  entirely 
burnt  and  ruined  by  the  Eoman  Emperor  Titus.  The  Emperor 
Adrian  rebuilt  it,  in  the  year  132;  aiuce  when,  it  has  been  takea  aad 
plundered  by  the  Saracens ;  retaken  by  the  Ghriioiana ;  and  now,  it 
last,  b«longa  to  the  Turks.  It  ia  a  very  inoonudcrablo  pUc«  at  pr«> 
eat,  and  only  famoua  u5K)n  account  of  what  it  baa  been  formerly  :  Ujt 
JesUB  Cbriat  preaclieKl  the  Christian  religion  there,  and  was  crucified 
by  the  JewK,  upon  Mount  Calvary.  In  the  eighth  c«ntury,  Uie  Sara* 
cens  got  possession  of  it ;  and  in  the  eleventh  century  many  Christian 
Princea,  in  Europe,  joined,  and  wont  with  a  considerable  army  to  taka 
it  from  the  Saracens.  This  war  waa  called  the  Holy  War;  and, aa 
all  thow  who  went  to  it  wore  a  crow  upon  their  breast,  it  was  called  a 
Croiaado.  The  igtinranc«  and  supersiitiun  of  U)0«e  lime*  made  then 
think  it  meritorious  to  take  the  land,  where  Jetui  Christ  lived  and 
died,  out  of  the  handu  of  InAdels,  that  ia,  those  who  did  not  beliiva 
in  Christ:  but  it  was.  In  truth,  a  notorious*  pice*  of  inJuiUce,  to  go 
and  attack  those  who  did  not  meddle  with  them. 

Not  far  frcHn  Jud«A,  you  will  find,  in  the  map,  the  vast  ooantry  of 
Arabia;  which  is  divided  into  three  partit;  Ara.biJl  Deterta,  i>r  the 
Desert,  »o  csllvd  because  It  ia  hardly  Inhabited,  and  has  imnicnw 
deserts,  where  you  see  nothing  but  sand:  Arabia  Petnca,  or  the  Stony; 
and  Arabia  Felix,  or  the  Happy,  b«cauK  it  ia  a  fine  hmitfiil  country, 
and  produces  gams  and  aromatics  of  all  kinds.  Uence  comes  the 
eoromon  saying,  "All  the  sweeu  of  Arabia,"  when  you  would  say 
that  anythioK  has  a  very  fine  smell.  Arabia  Felix  has  two  famooa 
towns;  Medina  and  Mecca;  bccatise  the  famous  impostor  Mahomet, 
the  great  Prophet  of  the  Turks,  was  born  at  Medina,  and  baried  at 
Mecca,  where  his  tomb  is  now,  to  which  the  Turk*  often  go  in  pil- 
grimage. Pilgrimage  is  a  journey  tliai  people  take,  to  any  place,  tat 
a  religtonj  account ;  and  the  person,  who  lakes  that  jonmey,  is  called 
a  Pilgrim. 

•  Tbal  lotbir  u  alio  waallnc. 
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Tlte  Komaa  Catholics  otiea  go  FilgrimBKoe  to  our  Lady  of  Lor«tto, 
In  TtAly,  and  snmciimea  even  to  Jflroulem,  in  urder  ta  pray  berore  & 
crosB,  or  the  figure  of  some  Baint  or  other :  bat  these  are  all  folUea  of 
WhIe  and  i^joarant  people.    Adtvu. 


I 


I 


KiKG  Charles  the  Firbt  succeeded  his  father.  King  JamM  the 
Rrvt;  and,  though  he  waa  nothiDjs:  rerr  extraordinary,  was  still  much 
better  thaa  his  fathur;  having  both  more  scnae  and  mure  courage. 
He  married  a  Prinee«s  of  Franco,  daughter  to  Henry  tho  Great;  who, 
bemg  a  sealons  Papist,  and  a  busy,  meddling  woman,  bad  an  influence 
orer  htm  which  ccintribnted  much  to  bia  misfortunca.  He  had  learned 
from  hid  father  to  fancy  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  absolute ;  and  bad 
tbe  Cuurajfe,  iliat  his  father  vranted,  to  try  for  iL  This  made  him 
quarrel  with  Parli&menLs,  and  attempt  to  raise  money  without  thorn  ; 
which  no  King  ha«  a  right  to  do :  but  there  waa  then  spirit  and  virtue 
enough  in  the  nation  to  oppose  it.  He  would  likewise,  by  tbe  advice  of 
abot-heiided  parson  (Archbishop  Laud),  establish  the  Common  Prayer 
through  ibe  whole  kingdom  by  force,  wbi<?h  the  Presbyterians  would 
not  subtnit  to.  Theae,  and  many  other  violences,  raised  a  civil  war 
in  the  nation,  in  whieh  he  wan  beaten,  and  taken  prisoner.  A  high 
Court  of  Justice  was  erected  on  purpose  for  bis  trial,  where  ho  waa 
tried  and  condemned  for  high  treason  against  the  Constitution,  and 
waa  beheaded  publicly,  about  one  hnndrLv]  ycart  ago,  at  Whitoball, 
on  tbe  30tb  of  January.  Thia  actiou  is  much  blamed ;  but,  however, 
if  it  had  not  happened,  we  had  bad  no  liberties  left. 

After  Charlfa'*  death,  the  Parliament  governed  for  a  time ;  but  the 
Army  soon  took  the  power  out  of  their  hands ;  and  then  Oliver  Crom* 
well,  a  private  gentleman  of  HuDtlngdonithire,  and  a  Colonel  In  that 
army,  usur]>ed  lJ>e  government,  and  nailed  himself  the  Protector.  He 
was  a  very  brave  and  a  very  able  man ;  and  carried  the  honour  of 
England  to  the  highest  pitch  of  gtory  ;  making  himself  both  feared 
and  respected  by  all  tlie  Powers  in  Kumpc.  He  gnt  us  tlie  ittloud  of 
Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards ;  and  Dunkirk,  which  Ch&rles  the  Second 
sbamefiilly  aold  afterwards  to  the  French.  He  died  in  about  ten  years 
after  be  hod  usurped  the  gox'ernment,  which  he  left  to  bis  son  Richard, 
who,  being  a  btockheikd,  could  not  keep  it;  so  that  King  Charles  iho 
JSeooad  was  restored  by  the  means  of  General  Monk,  who  was  tJien  at 
the  head  of  the  army. 

King  Charles  the  Second,  who  during  the  life  of  Cromwell  hud  been 
wandering  about  from  one  countiy  to  another,  instead  of  profiting  by 
I  his  adversities,  bad  only  collected  the  vices  of  all  tli«  countries  h«  bad 

•  W«tMll«vatli«  rMdcrwUl  |o1q  witti  utn  revrauinic  tbntitiUb  sll  thst  reosUia 
or  0)9  IsiB  Bsri  of  CbcalerAdd*!  cplloma  of  tlie  Blslury  of  EtiglBJid,  wtilcb  be  had 
probsMr  btsauataniDctacartleriwrlod.   (XMs  uf  Uiv  llm  BdUor^ 
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b^cn  in.    He  had  norellgioD.or,  if  au^,  irua  PapUt;  And  hiobrothfT, 

tbo  DxiiiV  of  Yorlc,  wa«  a  decUred  one.     He  gave  «1I  Iio  bad  w  w • 

ftud  farourilct ;  and  wus  «o  ooocssitom  that  be  becAtne  a  pciuioncr  to 
Frano«.  He  lived  uneasily  n-Eth  hU  pMple  and  bis  Parliament ;  and 
waH  at  lanl  poittoaed.  A»  be  died  without  children,  be  wan  nicoeeded 
by  bis  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  then 

King  James  tbe  Second ;  who  was  of  a  soar,  cruel,  and  tp-annical 
diaponiti'jn,  aud  a  walouit  Pitpixl:  he  reMolveU  aL  once  to  beii)K>ve  tlie 
lawa,  miiJtc  himself  absolute,  sail  eeuiblieli  Popery;  upon  which  tbe 
nation,  very  widely  KJui  ju«tly,  turned  tiim  out,  before  be  bad  reigned 
quite  four  ycara  :  and  called  the  Friace  of  Orauge,  from  Uultaud,  who 
bad  married  King  James's  oldcMt  daughter,  Mary. 

The  Priuoe  and  I'rinccjw  of  Orange  were  then  declared,  by  Parli*- 
meut,  Kiug  and  Queen  of  Ku^land,  by  the  titJe  of  King  WUUam  tbe 
Third  and  Queen  Mary ;  and  thi»  is  called  the  Revolution. 

Queen  Mary  vta*  an  excellent  Pririceaa;  but  she  diefl  seven  yean 
before  King  WiUiam,  without  children.  Kiog  William  was  a  brave 
And  warlike  King.  Hewonlrl  have  been  glad  of  more  power  than 
ho  ought  to  hflve;  but  hi»  PnrliamenUi  Icept  him  within  due  bounds, 
against  his  will.  To  this  Hevolution  we  again  owe  our  liberties. 
King  William,  dying  witJiout  children,  was  succeeded  by  Queen 
Aduo,  the  second  daughter  of  King  Jamea  the  Second. 

Tbe  reign  of  Queen  Aune  was  a  glorious  one,  by  the  succesa  of  het 
arms  against  Prance,  under  the  iJuke  of  Marlborough.  As  sbedied 
without  children,  the  family  of  the  BtuitrU  ended  in  her;  and  tbe 
Crown  went  to  the  Uouw  of  Uanover,  as  the  neat  Protestant  family: 
BO  that  Rhe  was  succeeded  by  King  Getirge  the  Fit^t,  father  of  tbe 
present  King. 
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IThc  Riymim  Utten  refer  to  tte  votunu,  (A«  Arabic /s;vr«»  tt>  tKepagt."] 


A.  B.  C.,  Sir,  answo-  to,  t.  101. 
Akent  mind;    ch&racUr  of  ui,  I. 

64.     l>i!ii)MioDs  Trom,  381. 
AeeenU  and  cadences,  ftttentioa  t« 

ba  paid  to,  i.  995. 
AvcoudUi  rulea  for  kcvpln^,  L  2S4. 
Adnnnis  Aduni,  new  edition  of,  1. 

loa. 
AddiMn,  account  of  hii  tnvsb  tn 

Ital.V,  i.  MS. 
Adolphati,  a  muitcal  compvwr,  iii. 

910.     llni)uccemnil,361. 
Advice,  bow  \o  be  given,  ii.  193. 
Airectation,  Msay  upon,  v.  353. 
AignillAti,  I>ueh«u  of,  Account  of, 

ii.  182. 
AimnbU,     wbat    cvnttltutes     that 

character,  ii.  88, 162. 
Alx-lA-Ctinpclle,  aocooot  of,  i.  19 ; 

T.  469. 
Albani,  Cardinal  A.,  tetter  to,  1. 

804.     Aocoiintof,  443. 
Albemarle,  Earl  of,  nccoiint  of,  il. 

Aft.     HU   boUM  at  Farli  only  a 

dinner  house,  76.     Bit  letters  to 

England,  83,  »7,  110.     Hi*  cow- 

verRHtion  wilh  Lord  Cheaterfldd, 

18&.     True  causes  of  hit  mieoeaa 

Jn  the  world,  M.*!.     HU  love  of 

pleasure,  ill-  876,  SaO. 
Albertl,  bis  clauical  deMriplioa  of 

luly,  i.  448. 
Alganiiti ,  C'ontte,  Account  of,  i.  387. 

At  Venice,  820. 


Allugory,  polilJcnt,  from  the  liiitary 

of  China,  T.  ISO. 
Allen,  Ladr,  h«r  tIIU  at  Black- 

heat)],  iv.  215. 
American  Colonies,  point  of  hon- 
our with  ibe,  W,  SIO. 
Amberft,  Qencral,  under  the  pof- 

eonai  influence  of  George  II.,  Ir. 

276.    Hla  treaty  with  the  admin. 

istrHtioo,  &08. 
Acnsterdam,  story  of  an  old  woman 

at,  iv.  2:>7. 
Angtila,  an  Indian  tale,  coinaiended, 

ifi.  246. 
AiuiQ  of  Austria,  her  character,  ii. 

89». 
Anonymous  letter  iolercepted  and 

ileci|)h«red,  iii.  46. 
Anton,  I/ord,  bis  nppointment,  iv. 

290. 
*<  Apology  for  a  Late  Boslgnatlon," 

remarica  upon,  iii.  2G8,  271.     Ita 

autl>orship     dbciused,     t.     60. 

Primed  at  Inngth.  fi'.'-90. 
Apotbecnry  at  Twiclceohain,  story 

of  wi,  iv.  273. 
Application,  how  it  animalea  the 

mind,  It.  244. " 

Arhn'ifin«iri>r.,  his  ebaraoter,   Ii. 

406.     Letter  to,  iii.  86. 
Architecture,  general  study  of  its 

rules,  1.  S&2. 
ArgetuoQ,  Comto,  acaKint  of,  ii. 

219. 
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ArgamenU,  ham  to  ctrry  on,  iL  147. 

Argyl*,  Duka  of,  hb  appAsnuics  u 
BD  ontvr  dfltcribad,  1.  988.  Hit 
m  bMlth  Kt  Searboroogb,  III.  M. 
Ifot  jrflt  tipt  for  itnmg  Oppoil- 
tion  meuurcfl,  121.  Hfi  speech 
oa  tb<>  AildrM*  In  1741,  Ul.  A 
IraderorOppotition,  142;  t.447, 
168. 

ArDKll.WllliAm,  account  of,  ▼.  103. 

Armn,  Ksrl  of,  letter  to.  It.  627. 

Art,  innoc«nt  |^oc«*  of,  1.  288. 

Aapinwsll,  Mr.  Stan  hope,  appointwl 
Minivlor  to  lli«  D«y  of  Algi«r«, 
li.  273.     Hit  cbRnwler,  274. 

AttontiuD  and  npplicatiou  r«coin- 
mendecl,  i.  48,  58,  llfi,  172,  269  ; 
11.  2«0. 

Atlerhtiry,  Bi»bap,  ftneodote  of,  ii. 
464. 

At»ux,  d',  Conto,  wherever  ha 
woiii  noTor  contid«r»d  u  k  fur- 
eigo  Minuter,  it.  138.  Uli  let- 
ton  citceltont,  198. 

AwkwardueM,  "An  awkward  fttU 
low"  dMoribftd,  i.  22.  An  awk- 
WKrd  nftD  soing  to  Court,  148. 

Bkwd,  Lord,   bit   rctnuks   upon 

buttb,  It.  SS8. 
Batttna^,  fiomethiD^  «ns*KiDg  «id 

liant  in,  H.  91,  V2&. 

Barnnrd,  John,  cited,  iv.  868. 

BHih,  £url  of  (leo  Pulunty),  hia 
intrigue  ia  1746,  lit.  177.  Moa- 
>Rge  of,  lo  Lord  Cbetterfltsld,  Ir. 
27G.     EiH  dutb  iind  will,  408. 

Beckford,  Aldcrmnn,  ipeecb  of,  it. 
874. 

Bodford,  Jvbu,  Duko  of,  his  char- 
acter, il.  4&.%  490.  Covcrned  by 
Lord  Sandvich,  iii.  S47, 850, 85-4. 
•'  Otir  Knglieh  AUat,"  40&  Oil 
politic*,  ir.  471 ;  v.  76. 

Bcll«K'"^c>  A.bbi  d«,  hli  book  com- 
mended, I.  4S,  110. 


B«nliDCk,  Count,  atUbched  to  the 
Prince  of  Onuiga,  ili.  211,  2IS. 
BianvgotiatloneinEniflaDd,  339, 
381,2Se,299.  Hia  impetuous  tem- 
per, 248.  264, 348.  HU  arrival  in 
England,  It.  77. 

B«rkoley,  Blihop.  hia  meUpbyaical 
HpMuUtlona,  i.  SOS.  A  nuut  wor- 
tiif  man,  Hi.  187. 

Berkeley,  Hon.  Gwr|^,  ■  Mead  of 
Lord  Cfaeaterfl^  kl  Oambrldge, 
Ili.  5. 

Berkenrode,  Hadama  it,  petrU  de 
ffraett.  ii.  77,  87  ;  Hi.  800. 

Bemia,  Cardinal,  "»  puppT,"  ir. 
82S. 

BMiomarii«,  lh«,  to  bevara  of,  I, 
4fi1. 

Bldlofeldfa  letter*  contain  mao; 
nolutiou*  li«,  tr.  409. 

Ulackbenth,  Lord  C'heat«rfleld'i  vil- 
la III,  luruBuicd  BabwU  in  t-om- 
plimQQt  to  Hadame  de  Moneon- 
tcil,  11.  117.  Mueh  company 
there,  purlieu  larly  foreigners,  11 8. 
ReiiiH-rk*  uputi,iii.  825-  Bin  pin^ 
appli^t  find  melaut  there  ibo  bait 
In  EnglaDd,  844.  DMorijitioD  of, 
S7fi.  A  new  gallery  built  there, 
404.  Hii  Ananat  to  be  preferred 
to  all  other  Anna,  447,  462. 

Blewington,  Lord  and  Irfidy,  ao- 
oouotof,  U.  13(3,  S61. 

Bloi,  Uadaino  du,  a  lady  of  great 
lioauty,  and  lately  married  at 
Paria,  il.  184, 189,  146,  lUft,  ISO. 

Boan,  wild,  tbelr  luunea  iu  Fr«uch 
at  diOurtMU  ngea,  li.  S&S.  Tho  Inta 
Eing  of  Pnusia  used  (0  oblige 
the  JowB  to  buy  them,  S79. 

Bocca^i  Madame  du,  her  account 
of  Mr.  P.  BUnhope,  ii.  78,  08. 
iler  writing,  Iii.  399.  At  the 
Uaguo,  401.  Her  tnnslatioa  of 
Hilton,  438.  Her  Cb<umM«f, 
l7.7. 
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BoCTli««yc.  Dr.,hli  prescription  for 
Ltiril  Chutt-rfluld  lu  KulUnd,  Iv. 
3»2.  Ul. 

BniMitT,  M.,  rMommeDdftUoe  of. 
Hi.  iM. 

Ilolln|,>brolce,  Lord,  bb  "  Id«  ot  t, 
Pttiriot  King,"  I.  'XiO.  His  en- 
piffiTig  mtidnsas  and  muiDors,  874. 
B«mftrl(i  on  lii*  irritlfig«,S96;  if. 
83.  To  bs  titken  u  a  mode)  for 
ti;l9,  92,  123.  Bcaiiirk  to  litm 
bj  the  Siiiwrior  of  a  Jeealt  Sam- 
Inary,  213.  IIlii  "Lrttor*  upon 
Uio  uw  of  History,  224.  Uo  wu 
omnii  homo,  2;W.  H»  »b(nr»  bi>w 
bUlory  ihoald  be  rend,  K48, 368. 
HiitnoUpbjiickl  wor)u,3d7.  U« 
talked  lu  elej^ntl;  u  be  wrot», 
S78.  Uis  cfaaracWr,  4f1T.  His 
lut  itlnMs,  HL  468.  Uii  deatb, 
iv.l.  HUIetUrtoSirW.Wyiid- 
bam,  74.  Vtatt  lo,  in  yrant*,  v, 
468. 

BoHngbroke,  Frederick,  twond 
ijoni,  goM  to  PariR,  iv.  88.  Iltj 
charactor,  97.  Hla  domeatlo 
truublM,  442,  44«. 

BorghcM,  rrlnoeu,  account  of,  I. 
I4S.  Ucr  two  hoa»,  li.  177, 
SIS. 

Botta,  Maniaia,  tbe  Imperial  Min> 
iit«r  at  BrusMlf,  Iv.  6,  49. 

Boafllen,  Chevalier  de,  bis  vcraca 
ciiinmendtd,  iv.  £11. 

Boufilers,  Madame  de,  her  vUit  to 
Englnnd.iv.  SM. 

BouKninvIlle,  M.  d«,  account  of  a 
lettvrlo,  iv.  141, 

BougMDt,  Pdre,  bia  biitory  ooio- 
mtndDd,  t.  186, 180. 

Buuhouri,  Fite,  hii  JUtmi'^rw  i/c  6i>k 
pfn»frcammmdl^A,i.^l,  110,441. 
nia  Entrttieit  *wr  U»  ttevm$,  it. 

fte». 

Bower,  A-rcblbftld,  bts  vindication, 
iv.  217. 


Bowea,  Mia*,  porhnpa  tb«  greatwt 
btlrcu  In  Europe,  iv.  474. 

Bridgowater,  Duko  of,  reftucd  by 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  lT.S2d. 

Brown,  Dr.  John,  fau  >'EaLimalQ 
of  th«Time«,''  iv.  26S. 

Brubl,  Comte,  hut  viiit  to  England, 
iv.  422.  Marries  Lady  Kgromont, 
482. 

Brunnwick,  Prinoa  of,  bia  victory 
at  Cref«ld,  tv.  802. 

Bruy^ra,  La,  bl>  cbaraeters  com- 
mended. 1.  189.  An  author  well 
wonh  ttailylng,  li.  8U,  ICO,  820; 
i».  129. 

Buckingham,  Duchen  of,  bercbar- 
aotor,  iii.  UT. 

Biii;;,LheOoUm,Bt  Frankfort, 1. 48. 

Burgundy,  Duke  of,  tbe  grandson 
of  Lowis  XIV.  Pull-ln-ttoiiiod 
wiga  ooiilrivid  for  bini  to  conceal 
bis  hump,  ii.  192. 

Burlington,  Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of, 
aoeoum  of,  i.  862. 

Buabequnia,criticiimi  upon,  ii.  85&, 

Bute,  Earl  of,  bia  character,  wkh 
an  account  of  hii  adminidra- 
tion.  If.  4«0-«>S.  His  de-tBoui 
dea  eariea,  iv.  898,  396,  40S,  418, 
428,438,469,471. 

Cioaar,  bi*  "  noblo  thirst  of  glory," 
i.  29.  Circuniiiftncos  of  bia  death 
conaldered,  140.  Utc  cbaract«r 
contraited  with  CaLo'a,  406. 

C«Knoni,  a  dexteroua  agent  of  tbe 
King  of  Pntuiu,  L  367 ;  Iv.  282. 

CallUirei,  Fran^ia  de,  hie  book 
oommendcd.  i.  128. 

OalprtoMe,  (>a,  hi*  noveb  di*< 
cuiMKi,  ii.  'i&8. 

Canonical  pillari  (aa  derived  from 
Ihe  >«at  of  Canons)  In  Lord  Chea- 
terfleM'a  booae,  I.  175. 

Capello,  Monaieur  and  Madame, 
accoant  of,  i.  867. 
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Caricature  of  aa  laelagaal  de- 
cpfttch,  i.  377. 

Caroline,  Quc«n,  her  cluraoM-,  11. 
■Km.  Polilic*  Bt  the  tiate  of  her 
dMlh,  r.  445,  447. 

Carr,  Mr.,  bii  vigleat  d«atli,  v. 
217. 

Carteret,  Lord,  hb  meeting  with 
Lord  Chnteraeld,  ill.  100.  His 
political  ronver<ion,  134.  lib  in- 
Siienc«,  139.  Wild  and  druokeo, 
V.  •'&.  KvCoctivo  upoD,  244.  (Soo 
GnuiTlllo.) 

Carving,  skill  Id,  rtoommendcd,  1. 
201.  Itii  ridtcaloitt  notto  carre 
well,  ti.  105. 

Ctilolar,  Marqui*  de,  hla  character, 
iii.  TO, 

Cathcart,  I^ord,  comm&ivds  ihe  ex* 
p^itlon  »(Qt  out  in  1740,  Iii.  120. 

Oomorial  Poi*«r,  the,  i.  880. 

dtafifji*,  vol  du,  tiie  plinufl  ex- 
plained, i!.  20(1. 

Charles  V.  the  Emperor,  taying  of, 
i,  481. 

Cbarin  XII.  of  Sw«dan,  "that 
Northern  hrute,"  U.  818. 

Cbarlotto,  Queen,  her  cbarnot^r,  iv. 
42fl. 

Cbartres,  Colonel,  laying  of,  i.  Hi. 

Chatham,  Earl  of  (see  PlU},  Cab- 
inet about  to  centre  in  him,  Ir. 
426.  Beoomee  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
465.  nit  conduct  In  administra- 
iion,  467,  429,  403,  471,  471,  475, 
470,  481,  483,  486,  488,  in,  406, 
4D9,  &1S. 

Chenevix,  Rcr.  I>r,,  Lord  Chester- 
flqid**  CIia)>litin  at  the  Ua^iie, 
Iii.  27.  HisL-haructer,  120.  Roc- 
flmmendcd  by  Lord  Ch^lerfleld 
for  a  llishoprick,  16S.  (See  Wa- 
Urfnrd.) 

Che»t«rfl«ld,  Philip,  thiid  Karl  of, 
lather  of  the  fourth  Earl,  oon- 
traat  betwwn  him  and  his  god,  i. 


90.  Offer  of  a  I>ukedotti  for, 
18.  His  illness  and  death,  22. 
Chesterfield,  Philip  Dormer,  fourth 
Earl  of,  acknowledgM  bis  lyuthjl 
ftil  pa** ion  lor  gsiningLi.]^ 1 5. 
ills  constant  habitof  early  rlsInB, 
244.  Qis  first  prejudices,  200. 
How  ha  found  time  for  reading, 
418.  Account  of  fai^  own  first  in- 
trodooUon  into  good  company, 
421.  Lines  by,  4?0.  The"Miu- 
cincss  of  literature"  which  ha 
brought  fVom  Cambrtdge,^|r}]07. 
Learns  "«ome  astronomical  Jar- 
goo,"  110.  Hb  Bill  for  the  Itef- 
ormation  of  the  Calendar,  120. 
His  pedantry  at  Cambridge,  179- 
His  early  pusion  of  pleasing, 
190.  Bis  attenUon  to  dr«as,  IW. 
Bis  dibut  In  KKiety,  28S.  His  aU 
tentton  to  a  child,  the  son  of 
Cnmte  de  Wassenser,  277.  Bis 
desire  to  please  and  study  of  the 
ncaas,  287.  His  conduct  to  Abbi 
de  U  Vllte  In  1744,  ftlO.  His 
vanity  in  early  life,  818.  Rend- 
ing become  hb  only  raAige,  SS8. 
I'ieoee  of  eioquenc«  bis  chief 
study  nt  Cambrid^,  874.  His 
llr^t  appearance  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  878.  Bis  rlsit  to  Spa, 
880.  His  refusal  of  office  in  1750 
and  I7M,  882.  His  onl>  remain- 
ing nmbitian  for  his  son,  884. 
Bis  life  Bl  Carabridse/TjT)  1-7. 
Bis  first  vi»it  tu  the  Hague,  8. 
Bis  view  of  politica  at  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne,  10,  His  account 
of  Paris,  11.  His  wnsijftnil  J}T 
an  \(i\sJii%H^  Stays  at  Bntby, 
20.  Succeeds  to  the  Earldom,  22. 
His  first  embassy  to  the  Hague, 
23.  His  buildings  then,  80.  Ap- 
plies for  the  Gnrter,  88.  Desires 
to  go  to  Berlin,  40.  Offers  lo  go 
la  Hanover,  GO*    la  England  on 
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Imt«  of  ftbMnw,  fil.  BbconiC* 
Lord  Uigb  Steward,  &i.  Agaio 
«l  Ilia  Uasue,  63.  KfiUirna  to 
SnglMid,  kod  ene^gM  m  Uppo- 
•iti^n,  Bl.  H{>  account  or  Sc*r- 
boruugh,  92.  His  mftrria^,  97. 
Uin  rvtiiKrk*  on  Court  nppoint- 
menta,  lOlS.  Ilin  Account  of  [Inth, 
111.  L«g«cy  lo,  from  itio  Duch- 
«n  of  Kftrlborougb,  ItS.  HU 
Joumef  to  the  CoDthient,  186. 
Advice  on  jwlitict,  ISO.  Vi«ws 
M  to  ottco,  U6.  Ill  h'ttlih,  UT. 
CompUins  of  il)  fortune,  156. 
Bii  tecoad  emlxuiy  Ui  ilollutd, 
ItK).  ReturrtB  to  Rn^'land,  107. 
Goe*  to  lr4land  tu  Ixtrd-Lleu- 
l«nant,  179.  UU  r«mark«  un  tb« 
Scotlinb  invntioii,  170.  Wit  gOT- 
ernmenc  of  IreUod,  174-10S, 
Be(.>omM  SMrotar;  of  Slits,  IDS. 
Hu  udralnietnlian,  16£-2A].  Rn- 
■fgn*  the  .Softic,  S&l.  His  view* 
in  r«tir«iuenl,  2o2,  2i6,  281. 
Sfiiunrks  upon  Ihe  paac*,  378, 
275,  2m.  HlR  ill  health,  320. 
Bia  astronomical  stodMS,  443. 
Hia  furor  hertntnin,  449.  Hi* 
accident  in  iljdo  Park,  iv.  21. 
ButU  of  liiin,  27.  His  d«»f- 
ncfii,  28,  34.  locroaeed  and  oon- 
0nnod,  41.  His  "tianibto  pe- 
tition to  the  Kinf;,"  a  piece  of 
plMMntrj,  60.  His  t««ta  Tor 
vriling.  A  severe  critic  on 
himself,  lOL  His  dangerous  iU- 
oeaa,  lOtl.  His  design  of  going 
io  BrufScls.  108.  Account  of  bis 
flrst  tpeecb  in  Fart i anient,  120. 
Cumuiiuriima  f»r  BnimeU,  186. 
Ki?>ii(l(?ncc  at  Sjia,  186, 187,  Ro- 
tum  Id  Rngland,  13d.  Hisspmob 
upon  Earl  Pon]ett's  motion,  InO. 
His  elc«tlon  to  the  Acadimie  det 
Inneripiiotu  at  Paris,  101.  Lei- 
t«r  of  Uiaoki,  1C9.  Bonds  Dr. 
Vol.  T.  3£ 


S««d's  scnnona,  176.  His  speech 
upon  the  Ruuien  and  Hesiiaa 
troatio*,  189.  Hi*  declining 
fa<wltb,  193,  196,  202.  His  vi*lt 
to  Yorkshire,  226.  Uii  milk  diet, 
SSI,  S35,  341.  N(^liat'>H  the 
S«paratiun  biMwwn  Sir  William 
SUnbope  and  his  wife,  892,  S94. 
Totea  for  the  repeal  of  tbu  Stiiinp 
Act,  447.  Account  of  bis  former 
illness  in  Holland, 467.  I<D«eshis 
son,  60&.  His  care  of  hi*  grand* 
sons,  fill,  614.  His  )nrr«aJ>ing 
iDfirmitias,  M7.  &!».  Ui«  lri«h 
rumiaiacancM,  628.  RIa  d«atli, 
fiSO.  His  speeches  In  tbe  Honso 
of  Lords,  y.  1-43.  Ilii  Lords' 
Proti^l,  43-49.  His  Mlicollane- 
ou>  AddrwHM,  6(M)0.  Ilia 
"Apology  for  a  Late  Resigna- 
tion,"  60-00.  His  coDiIdcrntions 
upon  the  Repeal  of  ihc  Liinila- 
tion  in  tbe  Act  of  Settlement, 
90-94.  HU  Prefiioe  lo  Ham- 
mond's Eteciei,  94.  His  K»:<ayi 
in  Porlodleal  Publications,  92- 
89C.  Tboujfhts  upon  tbe  Clergy, 
396.  D»tai;bad  thoughts,  401. 
Hia  DinloguM,  404-416,  Hit 
poams,  417-428.  Fonilgn  totten 
received  by,  429-444.  Letters  to 
Mr.  Lytteiujn,  446^67.  Miscel- 
laiieoua  I«lt«!n,  4SB. 

C;ii«it«f  fi^ld,  Melunina  do  Bchiilem- 
berg,  Countess  of,  her  marriage, 
{ii.97.  IllD«taor,iv.fi22.  Uttar 
fV-oro,  686. 

Cbesterfluld,  Philip,  llftb  Barl  of, 
godson  and  heir  of  tba  fonrtb 
Karl,  fourt^n  letters  to,  on  tbe 
An  of  Pleasing,  tl,  409-443. 
Latter  to  him  to  Iw  delivered 
after  the  writer's  doatb,  443-461. 
His  nickname  of  "Sturdjr,"  iv. 
S4«. 

CheeterflcM  House,  banding  of,  Ui. 
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Coniiderations  upon  the  Kepeal  of 
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^^^^H            Cleveland,  Dncheu  of,  ber  attaoh- 

ommeDded,  1.  77.     How  to  bsm          in 

^^^^H               nent  to  Churchill  wben  an  en- 

it  upon  umTuI  luttfeets,  U.  47.     ^H 

^^^^1               aign  in  the  Guards,  f.  2as, 

Rulce  for,  SOI.                                  ^ 

^^^^H            Clonfert,  Dr.  Whitcomba,  Bisbop 

Conway,  General,  cattmattt  of  hli 

^^^H                         letter  to,  ir. 

abilities,  iv.  428,  483.                          ^ 

^^^^1            Club,  the  roerabtr*  of  a,  deeoribod, 

Corelli,  Iba  oompcwor  and  vtoUo-     ^H 

^^^H                T.  300.    SnlerUintnent  at,  285. 

player,  account  of,  Ii.  81.                    ^H 

^^^^1               Thougbu  upon,  SOI. 

Courland,  Dueben  I>owigar  of,  h«r    ^H 

^^^^1            Clntl«rbaek,  MUs,    ber   marriage 

Court  at  Lelpalg,  1.74,104.    Ka.    ^M 

^^^r                with  Sir  Charles  Uotbam,  Iv.  287. 
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CoBrtc,  ralet  for  conduct  si,!.  31S; 
il.  181, 161, 168, 22&,  366,270,281, 
S9fl,  S87,  344. 

Cottalrj,  B»)  of,  in  love  with  Mitt 
Gunning,  lil.  407,  473.  Uii 
bmuil  conduct  to  lier  after  tnsr- 
riige,  ir.  46.  Her  ton,  306. 
^Cowper,  Lord  Obftnoellor,  bl*  pow- 
er* of  ontory,  i.  888- 

Coxcombs,  tmrny  upon,  t.  1T7. 
JPensle  coxcombs,  188. 

Oyftiman,  ihi,  wa  Oppoeltion  pa- 
per, T.  m,  123. 

OrAODiAr,  ALr.,  b  m«robant  from 
LeiiHig,  1.  261. 

CHSbitlon,  tb«  vldcr,  hU  CnfaJMit 

dii<:u:>>i«d,  Hi.  886. 
^OrAbillon,  Iho  jruungnr,  hU  novoU 
coinracndMl,  li.  74.  HU  otiftrao- 
tar*  admirable,  139,  Letter  U>, 
lii.  162.  I^t«ri  frum,  v.  430, 
4.14. 

Crowe,  Rev.  Mr.,  Lord  Cboater- 
Seld'i  Lutnr,  deacrilMtd  m  u  living 
grammar,  lii.  4. 

Cultivated  mind,  good  effecUof*, 
i.18Q. 

Cnmberbad,  H.R.H.  ibo  Duke  of, 
bit  n^crncM  to  oommKod,  Ir. 
218.  llii  politic*!  impetuoaitj, 
S2S.  BUoonTention  at  Ctmiter- 
Seven,  281,  286.  Uli  rcturo, 
286,  280.  He  resigns  bb  com- 
mU9i»n,  340,  244,  247. 

Curious  tioolm,  collections  of,  I.  280. 

Curujr,  Madnitie  do,  her  dangerous 
illBeM.  ii.  169.     Uar  son,  828. 

Cnrtoriask),  Priaco,  bia  visit  to 
Bogluid,  iv.  884. 


Dinebg,  Imkiiu  In,  1.  367,  884; 
i).  69,  78,  an,  150, 160.  To  ds>nM> 
genlMlly  itnpliea  to  wallt,  lii,  and 
stand  gcniMlljr  loo,  106,  172. 

D'Anven,  Caleb,  tbe  luoal  ilgna* 


tora  of  the  wrlten  la  the  Crafls- 
man,  ».  07,  168. 

Dayrolles,  James,  the  King's  RtOf 
iitnt  at  the  Hacue,  iii.  61.  UH 
death,  119. 

Dajrrolles,  Solomon,  nephew  of  the 
ibrtoer,  Lord  CbeMerllcld's  friend 
and  correspondent,  account  of, 
Hi.  108.  fihirU  aent  bjr,  106. 
Appointed  bj  Lord  Chesterfield 
King's  Jtttident  at  the  Hagu«, 
200.  His  marriage,  460.  Koc 
handsome,  467.  tits  (thtldnin, 
iv.  B.  Kecomueuded  to  the 
Duke  of  NewcMtlo,  272.  Con- 
iulted  by  Lord  CbeeterOeld  on 
his  godson's  education,  634,  63fl. 
Letters  to,  vol.  ill.  and  iv.  pattim. 

Decorum,  essay  upon,  v.  877. 

Dc};eneracj,  supposed,  of  uankindT/ 
V.  889.  J 

Demosthenes,  his  example  recom- 
meodcd,  1.  28,87,  8M. 

Denbigh,  CounUM  of,  her  charM> 
ter,  iii,  104. 

Derrick,  S.,  Esq.,  letters  to,  ir.  472, 
478. 

Desnuyen,  Uonaleor,  a  fltnoua 
daDcing-mastcr,  i.  33. 

Dwiwlcb,  bett  attMincd  by  order 
and  method,  i.  434, 

Detached  thoughts,  y.  401. 

Devonshire,  I>uke  of,  his  attempt 
at  political  conciliation,  iv.  244. 
Kesignj  tbe  office  of  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, 871.  Bis  epileptic  flt«» 
418. 

Dialogues,  by  Lord  CbostorDeld,  1. 
325;  V.  404,  410. 

Disooverlee,  oew,eiaay  upon,  v.  861. 

IMstirouIation,  very  diOereut  from 
simulation,  i.  290.  DiatincUon 
between  them,  drawn  bj  Lord 
Bacon,  417.  A  "  babbling  eoan- 
tfloance"  to  be  avoidrd,  ii.  256. 

Dodingtoa,  G.  Bubb,  a  friend  of 
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Lord  Cbetterfleld  in  youth,  iii. 
12.     His  character,  v.  40&. 

Dorchester,  Lady,  flaying  of,  i.  242. 

Dorset,  Duke  of,  governed  by  &- 
Touritea  in  Ireland,  ii.  S88;  {t. 
106. 

Douceur  de  mceura  recommended, 
ii.  147,  and  douceur  of  counte- 
nance, 358' 

Dress,  an  object  worthy  of  some 
attention,  i.  249;  rules  for,  260, 
428,481.  Dreuand  addrcMcon- 
sidered,  ii.  60,  148.  Ssaay  upon, 
v.  137. 

Dublin  Society,  account  of  tbe,  Iii. 
18S.  lU  affain,  185,  200,  209, 
806,  820,  866. 

Duclos,  bis  ConeidiraiionB  »ur  let 
Mceurs   du    SUele  ditcussed,  ii. 
_  188,  188  J  iii.  446. 
^     [  Duelling,  essay  upon,  v.  841. 

^^upin,  Madame,  account  of,  ii. 
143,  148.  Attentions  to  her  of 
Mr.  F.  BUnhope,  166, 167,  176, 
833. 

Duval,  M.,  Jeweller,  settled  in  Lon- 
don, i.  184. 

Earle,  Giles,  account  of,  iii.  118.  A 
"shamelegs  tool,"  141. 

Jarly  rising  recommended,  i.  412. 
irs,  essay  upon,  v.  106. 
irtbquake  in  London,  dCTcrjbed, 
Ui.  390. 

Eating,  laws  of  taste  in,  v.  204. 

Economy  distinguished  from  parsi- 
mony, i.  264, 

Education,  general  principles  of, 
iv.  199. 

Egremont,  Earl  of,  his  character, 
ii.  499.    His  death,  600. 

Einsiedlen,  the  Monks  at,  t.  76. 

Eliot,  Edward,  afterwards  Iiord 
Eliot,  account  of,  i.  09.  Bis 
cross-examination  by  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, 178.    Death  of  bis  father, 


286.  His  Comlah  boroughs,  ii. 
872 ;  iv.  866.     Letter  to,  v.  469. 

Elliot,  General,  his  ban  ion,  iii.  868. 

Elocution,  importance  of,  i.  2,  879, 
894. 

English  abroad,  tbetr  usuat  con- 
duct and  demeanour,  i.  282, 

Enunciation,  importance  of  good, 
and  means  of  acquiring  it,  i.  I&8 ; 
ii.  82. 

Epics,  the  principal,  examined  and 
compared,  ii.  S14-S16. 

Essex,  Earl  of,  his  friendship  with 
Mr.  P.  Stanhope,  ii.  297.  Son- 
in-law  of  Sir  Charles  Hanbury 
Williams,  iv.  276. 

Estaing,  d',  Comte,  his  saying  on 
the  North  American  Wan,  iv. 
165.  Has  twice  broken  bis  parole, 
416. 

Estradee,  d',  Comte,  bis  letters  of 
business  commended,  ii.  272. 

Expenses,  right  system  of,  ex- 
plained, i.  258,  844. 

Eyes,  essay  upon,  v.  114. 

Fagel,  the  Qreffier,  his  character, 
ii.  403.  His  answer  to  Lord 
Chesterfield,  404.  Hegotiations 
with,  iii.  41. 

Fashions,  essay  upon  the  taste  for 
tbe  French,  v,  225. 

Faulkner,  George,  account  of,  iii. 
807.  Letters  to,  iv.  paaeim;  fail 
triumph,  v.  461. 

Felibien,  his  work  on  the  great 
painters  commended,  i.  858. 

F^nelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray, 
his  letters  to  Madsme  de  Main- 
tenon,  ii.  821. 

Fcuillade,  Duke  de  la,  his  character 
by  Voltaire,  ii.  261. 

Finch,  Lord,  his  marriage  against 
his  father's  wishes,  iii.  26. 

Firmian,  Baron,  his  account  of  Mr. 
P.  Sunhope,  i.  817. 
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7ilz-Ad«in,  >Ir.,  nitinQ  aHumed  \>y 

lh«  editor  of  tlia  ■■  WorU,"  r. 

SKI. 
FilKgn-mlO,  Mr*.,  at  Puia,  it.  21-1, 

200,317,833. 
Fl'»p}Kr;  in  ihft  Ltlaad  of  LapuU, 

i.  lA. 
MemmiDg,  Comta,  his  Account  of 

Ur.    P.  Stunhupc,   i.    113.     Hit 

cknnctor  nnd   iibiliUciii,  iv.  412, 

422.     Uii  deatb,  48(1. 
pDg'a  Jourrml,  au«y«  in.  v.  90-121. 
Fvin  m.   Laurenf,  the,  M    Paria, 

Sir.  P.  Stftnliopc  to  froquAnt,  ii. 

F»nt«nolt9,  hit  PunUili  tUt  Mondn 
egniin«nded,  i.  2J0.  Critloicm  Pti 
bUttylv,  fi- 72.  Givitt  tullluivut 
tnroriD&Uon,  182.  Hu  Bnii«kl« 
n)«OD«rt,  ISo.  Uii  comedia*,  iil. 
484.  HU  lut  wurdi,  iv.  '2Vi. 
Sol«  from,  V.  440 

Vo«U  and  coxcombs,  to  ba  treal«d 
with  griMt  ceremony,  ii.  '2A'Z, 

Foot«,  hi«  pUr  of  "TtiD  Oratun," 
Iv.  966,  3«0.     Lou*  bi*  l«x,  4fi0. 

VortiDcatton,  n  gon«nd  doIIvu  of, 
10  ^  acquired,  t.  172,  270. 

Fox,  Uaaf;,  liii  ch>rMt«r.  II.  4S6, 
467.  Hii  recoil  dilation  with  the 
Duk*  *nd  buchow  of  RicliuMmd, 
1)1.269.  Hi*  poliiicciv.  81,114. 
Fraak  and  ganilumaDllka,  115. 
BU  pollttoi,  116,  IA»-  His  Bil- 
llnj^ato  rhetoric,  189,  Hi*  in- 
er<MUMi>g  iu6ueiic«,  1^2.  Hi* 
T»ignalioo,  308,  UII,  218,  22S, 
224,  211. 

Frvderick  U.,  King  of  Priutla,  bii 
ftyfttem  of  Gov&rnmflat,  1.  256. 
Uii  armf,  S&9.  ilii  letl«r  tolho 
Elwtor  of  Majranue,  ii,  ISS.  Hi* 
Court  Uia  politvBt  In  Europe,  271. 
Ftiar  of,  at  Hanover,  284.  Hi* 
Court  and capitul,  802.  lllsOxfe 
Frixtiru:,  890.     Hi*  trftBtui«at  In 


hi*  jroulb,  iii.  66.  Hi*  ro^ard 
for  I>}n1  CliMtHrllcld,  It.  S8. 
Hi*  affair*,  218,  216,  21»,  225, 
227,  285,  251,  262,  26S,  265,  207, 
274,  2S»,  296,  805,  »O0,  SIO,  812, 
317,  8t»,  821,  S26,  82»,  S44,  4H; 
V.  43B. 

Predorfck,  Prlnoo  of  WhIcs,  bit 
d«ALb  and  character,  ii.  129.  HI* 
Ctrurt  idle  and  rrivolona,  491. 
Hi*  course  in  1741  uqwEm,  HI. 
llt£.  Cliri«lonii)g'  of  hiayoDngMt 
child,  405.  HlB  politics,  ▼.  445, 
448. 

Fr€<  SriiDti,  tft€,  a  UiuLatflrlal 
pHpor,  V.  102. 

French,  accoudL  of  the  riie,  perfoe- 
tlciD,  and  dwlina  of  tbcir  liters 
tura,  ii.  it».  Thdr  disptito*  b<»> 
tWMu  Ibfi  Crown  and  tb«  Clergj, 
80.  Th«tr  dlplomalitu  beUer 
Uiai)  our*,  127-  Tb^ir  ditpuloi 
at  home  adjusted,  186,  281.  Th« 
aldlful  UM  of  tb«ir  guarantaa 
in  tb»  treaty  of  Muntter,  246. 
Their  alTBir*  of  Ui«  C«vonB««, 
926.  Cunfution  in  ihelrootintrj 
increaeing,  ftOO,  HS2;  tU.  426;  ir. 
20,  23,  217. 

French  ]levulution,a.  predicted  be- 
for*  tha  and  of  thft  cvnLurj,  ii. 
247. 

FrlendfhiiM,  caution  la  fomlog,  1. 
82. 


Gabalia,  Combe  d*,  aooount  of  tbat 

book,  l.a06;  ii.  8M. 
Oatlantry,  un  affair  of,  hinted  at, 
II.    108.     RecAmmeDdod   to   Mr. 
P.  8tanhop«,  184,  14»,  166, 168, 
_J7«,  290,  M&. 

Otuning,  cautiona  ag»i"'t,  ii.  281. 
I  The  practlM~detSBlD3  by  iSt 
I  King,  SSI.  Lord  ChMterfleld'a 
I     own  axamplo  a  wamlng  agatoat 
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it,  446.  Bailleiy  of  himielf  for, 
iii.  19. 

Ganick,  in  love  with  the  VIolettI, 
Hi.  869.  His  Fools'  Petition,  v. 
424.     Reply  to,  426. 

Oelliot,  «n  opera  singer  at  Paris, 
ii.  127. 

O«noa,  the  siege  of,  in  1747,  account 
of,  ii.  86. 

Oeofirain,  Hadame,  account  of,  ii. 
148. 

Oet^rapby  to  be  studied  conjointly 
with  history,  i.  104. 

Geometry,  a  Bufficient  portion  of  it 
to  be  acquired  from  the  seven 
first  books  of  Euclid,  ii.  182. 

George  I.,  his  character,  ii.  462. 
His  mistresses,  468. 

George  II.,  his  character,  ii.  468. 
His  remarks  to  M.  de  Munchau- 
sen, It.  228. 

George  III.,  his  accession,  and  first 
years  of  his  reign,  ii.  492-603. 
His  marriage,  ir.  861,  868. 

German,  the  language,  to  be  learnt 
with  care,  i.l66.  How  to  be  kept 
up  in  other  countries,  807 ;  ii.  16. 
Four  or  fire  lines  of  it  to  be  writ- 
ten every  day,  91.  Doubt  whether 
it  has  any  classical  works,  234, 
A  taste  for  it  of  great  use  with 
King  George  II.,  271),  284. 

Germanic  Empire,  state  of,  i.  123. 
The  Germans  in  Italy,  356.  Que8> 
tions  on  the  forma  for  an  election 
of  a  King  of  the  Bomans,  ii,  89. 
Importance  of  arm-chairs  in  their 
visits  of  ceremony,  192.  Elec- 
tion of  a  King  of  the  Romans, 
240.  The  little  German  Courts, 
260,  278,  280.  Their  system  of 
policy,  292.  The  three  Electoral 
Courts  of  Bonn,  Munich,  and 
Manhcim,  848.  Manheim,  360, 
866.  Affairs  of,  iv.  II,  16, 22, 193, 
197,  200,  203,  207,  218,  215,  251. 


Gillea,  M.,  account  of,  v.  442.  / 

(Gin  Act,  speeches  upon,  v.  19,  28^0    <' 

Good  breeding,  rules  for,  i.  869- 
874. 

Graces,  the,  sacrifice  to,  i.  124. 
Their  great  importance  and  rules 
for  them,  201,  280,  284,  260,  257, 
274,  280,  298,  818,  822,  841,  866, 
480,  460;  ii.  8,  8,  88,  42,  60,  80, 
96,  116,  162,  169,  198,  266,  290, 
827,  389,  860;  iii.  841 ;  iv.  886. 

Grafflgny,  Madame  de,  her  play  of 
G^nie  commended,  ii.  74.  Its  Eng- 
lish vetsioo  of  Eugenia,  281,  286. 
Her  Lettrea  d^une  Piruvienne,  iii. 
291,408.     Her  CSnie,  419. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  his  reason  for 
resigning  the  Seals,  iv.  461. 

Granby,  Marquis  of,  his  promotion, 
iv.  460. 

Granville,  Earl  (see  Carteret),  his 
character,  ii.  476.  His  intrigue 
in  1748,  iii.  177. 

Gray,  Sir  James,  the  King's  Resi- 
dent at  Venice,  i.  270,  800.  To 
be  transferred  to  Kaplcs,  iv.  78. 

Greek,  importance  of  studying,  i. 
10.  Daily  study  of,  enjoined,  ii. 
67. 

Greenland,  words  frozen  in,  accord- 
ing to  a  vulgar  notion,  i.  109. 

Grenville,  George,  his  character, 
ii.  499. 

Grevenkop,  M.,  account  of,  i.  67. 
His  diminutive  size,  iv.  323. 

Grimston,  Lord,  faia  comedy,  v. 
193. 

GrotiuB,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Paeia. 
Its  perusal  recommended,  ii.  287. 

Grumkow,  M.,  the  principal  Min- 
ister at  Berlin,  iii.  76. 

Guasco,  Abb4,  active  and  curious, 
ii.  69.  Has  more  knowledge  than 
parts,  100.     A  present  to,  130. 

Guerchy,  Comte,  charge  against 
him,  iv.  423. 
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GiiSriiilJIre,  MoDiEcar  deU,aocou&t 
of,  li.  7. 

Hague,  Sookty  nt  the,  Hi.  24,  80, 

HaUe,  Father  Dn,  bis  acoount  of 
Cbiiu,  7.  150. 

Halifax,  Marquis  of,  Lord  ChM- 
lerfidd'a  graQdrallier,  annuity 
bought  from,  by  the  Duka  of 
Harlbofoufcb,  I.  333.  Hla  nying 
to  Charles  II,,  ir.  517. 

Halifax,  Karl  of,  his  cb«ract«r  aa 
•Six-Klnry  of  State,  ii.  MO.  Ap- 
pointed Lord* Lieutenant  of  In>> 
IwiiJ,  iv.  367,  «W,  »6l. 

Hauiiltun,  DucheM  of,  bur  nmr- 
riagp,  iv.  10  R»-inarried  to 
Colonel  Campbell,  SSA. 

Hamttton,  Lady  Archibald,  her  in- 
triKtit)  with  the  Prince  of  Walei, 
V.  450,  4,>1. 

Hamilton,  llr^nry,  Ktq.,  account  of 
hia  marriaicf',  iv.  4R8. 

Haniiiiond,  Williiini,  accountof  hta 
elegies,  til.  474.  Prcfacv  totbeiti, 
V.  M.    Hie  life  »t  Bath,  4&8. 

Huid-wrlting,  importance  of  a 
g<KKl,  i.  245;  i).  33,  9-^  12S, 

Hanover,  the  King's  Court  al,  II. 
£84.  Itt  army,  295.  Nngotia- 
tloni  respecting,  lii.  08,  74,  79, 
83.  Proieit  a^inst  uhiog  the 
Hanover  troopi  Into  British  pay, 
V.  45.     Hanover  polilica,  282. 

Hardwwke,  Barl  of,  bis  rhanicter, 
ii.481. 

Har«nc,  Hont.,  Lord  Cboitcrfitld'a 
neighbour  «1  Bladcbeatb,  It.  8. 
Bii  daughter'*  ourriiga,  91. 
Hi*  son,  ISO. 

Harrington,  William  Stanhope, 
Barl  of,  bis  character,  iii.  03. 
Ki'gothutoru  directed  by,  08-9t. 
Iiiiulu  to,  in  Ireland,  897.  Anec- 
dote of,  iv.  245. 


Horlc,  Kev.  Walter,  tutor  to  Hr. 
P.  Stiuihope,  i.  60.  Becomes  & 
Prebendary  of  Windsor,  ii.  80, 
Hi*  living  in  Oomwall,  &5,  166- 
His  opinion  on  aooonipIIibmeDts, 
S2T.  Letior  to  him  of  Mr.  P. 
Stanhope,  871.  Delays  In  bU 
promotion,  ill.  S92.  ni*  Llfa  of 
Otutavu*  Adolphu*,  Iv.  833.  It 
•ells  very  little,  386.  His  con- 
firmed ]aundic«,  866,  878.  Sow 
edition  of  bis  Ouftavtts,  376. 
Hii  deolining  heattb,  8«>.  His 
aM«M  to  lK)rd  Craven's  papers, 
898.  Hti  |)oemi,  401.  His  euay 
upon  A);rtRiiltnm,4l2.  Ilispaby, 
469,  472,  484,  6(». 

Hayes,  Ur.,  account  of,  11.  170,  190. 

Heailb,  mles  of.l.  909;  Ii.  226,248, 
291,888;  Iv.  318,  8«9.  489,  49& 

Hecht,  ii.,  the  Prussian  Rnideut  at 
Hamburgh,  fv.  270. 

HolnnliH,  the  Pentionnry,  his  at- 
tachment lo  Marlborough,  i.  234. 

H^nnult,  Prusidont,  his  //uicrirv 
CiiroMolnffiqut  always  lo  lie  on 
Ur.  P.  Sumhopo's  tabic,  ii.  4L 

Berlwrt,  Hon.  Kobflrl,  Jaurnul  of 
his  lire  at  Bath.  hi.  Ill,  118. 

Hertford,  Earl  of,  ambauador  at 
Paris,  Iv.  164,  S95. 

Horvey,  Lord,  secret  cabol  wltb,  In 
1741,  V.  404. 

Hervey,  Lady,  account  of,  ii.  42. 
Mr.  P.  HlMiihope  to  consult  with, 
C8,  77-  The  word  pUa*ing  pate 
one  In  mind  of  ber,  107,  147. 
Eor  IlInM*,  188.  Bar  coaverso- 
tlon  with  Lord  Cbe«t«rlle1d  re« 
•perting  Mr.  P.  SUnbope,  230. 
Her  residence  at  Paris,  iii.  422; 
y^r.  8.    Her  gout  in  tbe  bands,  67. 

History,  to  ha  atadied-Au^'llAUy 
with  Geography,  L  I0L  _ffules 
foTlhe  study  of,  ISO.  fijcret 
causes   of  gr<tat   events    in,    189. 
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Outlines  and  great  epochi  of,  165. 
Points  in  it  good  subjects  of  con- 
versfttlon,  172.  Seflections  upon, 
182,  4S1.  Sketch  of  the  history 
of  France,  ii.  46.  The  reading 
of  Mr.  F.  Stanhope  to  be  chiefly 
historical,  78.  Bules  for  reading, 
270. 

Hobart,  Hiss  Dorothy,  her  mar- 
riage, iv.  467. 

Holderness,  £arl  of,  incapable  but 
inoffensive,  iii.  286,  846,  868. 
Goes  to  the  Hague,  866.  Secre- 
tary of  SUte,  It.  216,  814.  His 
Garter,  820. 

Holland,  some  account  of  its  Gov- 
ernment and  Constitution,  ii.  897 
-406.  Negotiations  in,  iii.  28-91 
and  160-167.  Speeches  in,  v.  60 
-64, 

Honour,  Essay  upon  the  word,  v. 
144.  A  man  of,  Essay  upon  the 
character,  281. 

Sop,  M.,  the  Dutch  Minister,  his 
character,  ii.  276.  His  wife,  808. 
His  correspondence,  iii.  67.  The 
two  Hops,  72,  162.  Refuses  the 
embassy  to  Paris,  360. 

Hotham,  Sir  Charles,  Lord  Chea- 
ter&etd'a  nephew,  i.  84.  At  Paris, 
on  his  way  to  Toulouse,  ii.  124. 
His  character,  136,  162,235,  262; 
iv.  194,  198.     Hia  marriage,  287. 

Hotlentot,  a  respectable,  the  sup- 
posed  character  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
ii.  107. 

Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  his 
Commerce  da  Aneiens  com- 
mended, i.  186;  ii.  66. 

Hume,    David,    hia    Essays   com- 

t^  mended,  iv,  216. 
Humour,  the  English  word  defined, 
.  iii.  169. 

Hunting,  the  English  and  the 
French  manner  of,  compared,  ii, 
184. 


Huntingdon,  Earl  of,  accoant  of 
the,  ii.  40,  86.  His  letters,  90, 
Lord  Chesterfield's  love  and  hon- 
our for  him,  106,  188;  iii,  417. 
His  visit  to  Voltaire,  v.  448. 

Huny  to  be  on  all  occaaioni 
avoided,  ii.  94. 

Hyndford,  Sari  of,  letter  to,  iii. 
204. 

\lpdelence,  a   sort   "g  «^ioM»j   ii, 

;^M^ 

iTifiuema,  account  of  its  fint  ap- 
pearance in  London, iv.  486, 

Ireland,  affairs  of,  iii.  176-102, 
806,  866 ;  iv.  14,  18,  26,  90,  100, 
106,  107,  110,  182, 161, 168,  166, 
177,  188,  256,  293,  860,  862,  434, 
443,  497,  618,  616,  621,  522,  638. 
Speeches  to  the  FarliameDt  of,  t. 
64-60, 

Irwine,  Captain,  and  afterwarda 
General,  in  1748  a  "good,  pretty 
young  fellow,"  iii.  822.  Further 
account  of,  884  j  iv.  60S.  Urges 
Lord  Chesterfield  to  write  in  the 
World,  V.  362, 

Isla,  Earl  of,  his  character,  iii.  98. 
Lines  upon,  v,  417. 

Italian,  the  language  to  be  studied, 
i.  294.  The  beet  poeU  in,  298. 
Its  poets  and  prose-writers  con- 
sidered, 438,  An  easy  language, 
448.  To  be  kept  up  in  other 
countries,  ii.  15,  22.  Little  or 
no  business  written  in,  90.  Criti- 
cisms on  Ariosto,  288.  Study  of 
the  language,  288. 

Iwan,  Prince,  speculations  on  his 
death,  iv.  413. 

Jacobites,  ill-faith  shown  in  their 
intercepted  correspondeaoe,  iii. 
418. 

Jeannin,  Pretiident,  his  letters  oom- 
meoded,  ii.  272. 
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JtDjDf,  Buam«,  bia  CoonU?  JUm, 

iv-  828. 
Jtrtiingbam,   Edward,  vtr«M  b;, 

addn-Mcd   to  Lord  ChMterfleld. 

Ir.  588. 
Jmu'iU,  riuuifitry  of  the,  i.  2i0&, 

Tbelr  &c<iunlntanc«  b)  b«  Bought 

■t  Boue,  Ug,  SB9,  M7.    Skotcb 

of  tb«ir  origiD  and  hiitory,  ii. 

S12-SU.   Their  lwa»hm«-nt  from 

PntlugR],  iv.  370. 
Jeven.  Ueut.,  letter  to,  ir.  SOL 
Jews'  \Mn,  In  17&8,  ftccount  of  th«, 

iL  8tiO;  i»,  80,98. 
JohiUDn,  Dr.,  luppDHMl  deftcriptioit 

of  his  mnnnvn  in  compBoy,  ii. 

107.   Account  of  bli  forttacomlut; 

diclionary,  v.  313, 
Jone«,  •  brickUj;«r  »d  poet   lit 

Dublin,  iv.  76. 
Jounosu,    Moniimir,    account    of, 

Ul.  1. 

Kaunitx,   Count,  at   BruiueU,    Iv. 

Ofi. 
Em&0, Sir  Bunjamlo,  bi> cfaaraoter, 

in.  M. 

Kirrjr,  Earl  of,  ■  kind  of  n  tov«r- 

elgo  In  Kerry,  tit.  181. 
Eildar*,  Knrl  of,  rootimmrndad  for 

the  Privy  Council,  iii.    181.    A. 

*'  weak  cat's  f<K>l,"  iv.  lOG. 
King's  itencb,  trial  at  the,  I.  40. 
Kimman,  accoimt  of  a  worthy  but 

tir<Mom«ona,  ii.  842. 
Kirkby,  Mti.,  lettflr  to,  t.  472. 
KulphauwD,  H,,  hii  cbaraclor,  It. 

2M,  205. 
KaoKledge,  how  to  b€  combined 

itUb  naonen,   1.   162,    166,     A 

aligbt  dagTM  of  it,    in  fortifi- 
f'cntion    and    aarlgatioa,  nfconi- 
'  iBend«),  173. 
Rrcubinifon,   Baron,  his  ecoluded 

habiu,  Ii.  347.     AccounU  of,  at 

th«  Ua^e,  iii.  24«,  248, 271, 888. 


His  oddnowee,  347.     L*tt«r«  lo, 
4«2;  iv.  81,74,  147. 

Ladie»  going  nut  of  tnwn,  advica 

to,  r.  170.    Advice  on   Itieir  r«- 

turii,  197.    Criliclim*  vn   ibeir 

langiiB^,    8td ;     and    on    their 

fp«lting,  82£.    On  their  iiaintlnf:, 

82&.     Ironical  advitw  to,  857. 
Lambart,  MarqaiM  do,    ber  book 

commended,  and   exlracU  from, 

ii.  181. 
Lambert,  Sir  John,  a  banker  nl 

Pftri»,lf.  188,  181,217,  24a 
Lambertini,  Pope,  chapels  built  by, 

in  till)  C'olioiruni,  i.  449. 
Laoooy,  Comto  do,  and  bis  son,  1. 

20. 
Laughter,  lond,  to  be  contomnad  as 

"tho  mirth  of  tho  nwb,"^ 

ii.lTL 

Latuannv,  company  al,  i.  60. 
Lawrence  P.,  letter  W,  ill.  134. 
Learning,  utioBDd  abiuo  of,  i.  118. 
La    Blanc,  Abb<i,  hU  Ij*ttrea  d'un 

Wflnfow,  ill.  169. 
L«  G«ndre,  his  history  of  Franco 

comracudod,  ii.  47. 
Leipslg,  studies  and  society  at,  L 

113. 
/jenwrta  virtttlet,  1h6,  1.  4O0, 
Leti,  UreKorto,  his  host  book   tho 

Ufa  of  Sextus  Quiolos,  Iv.  127. 
Letters  of  business,  bow  to  writt, 

ii.  196-109. 
Letlsr-wrltiog,  the  best  models  for, 

i.  78, 
Liddcl,  RIobard,  why  chosen  by 

Lord  Chostorflold  for  his  Secre- 

ury  In  Ireland,  ii.  884. 
Ligoni«r,  General  Sir  John.  afUr- 

wards  Lord,  named  Commander- 

in-Ohief,  iv.  348.     Ills    viuwi, 

800.    Superseded,  460. 
Limerick,  Lord,  aftorwards  Earl 

of  Cloubnudl,  an  active  man  of 
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Martcl,  Madame  de,  account  of,  ill,        ^H 

^^^^H         Ifaddpn,  Kev.  Dr.,  account  of,  Iii. 
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^^^H              196.     His  poems,  S(H.  sm. 
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UkKtuemilra,  discoDotenuiced  by 

QuMH  Anne,  iii.  6. 
Mallei,  the  bulinncb,  linM  on,  i. 

168. 
Miul,  Ur.(  too  cf  tlw  Bi«bop  of 

CloyM,  hil  CftM,  ill.  &1. 
MaupertuU,  Xonelear  de,  iccouut 

of,  i.  257 ;  ttt.  801.     On«  of  bii 

maxim*,  ir.  129. 
ttattvaU*  hoHte,d\1Teretm  between, 

%ad  modesty,  i.  8.     It«  pain  and 

Ineonvenienn)),  4fi.    Ttio  "Enf;- 

llah   cruat  of   boshAilneM,"  ftS, 

IV!7,M7;  ii.  49. 
Mkiim*  far  conduct  in  Ufe,  dnwn 

up  by  Lord  Chotlerflald,  li.  asi- 

U2. 
Ifwtarln,  Cardinal,  bis  cbanuterln 

polltloi,  1.  40S.     Hie  conferencu 

with  Don  LouU  do  Hftrn,  ii,  20. 

A  great  knave,  894. 
MfnatfitHa,  Flory  from  the,  Iv.  610 ; 

V.  W»8. 
Method  and  Order,  their  great  Im- 

porlancG,  ii.  881. 
Milan,  »mHeiy  at,  i.  482. 
Uililary  moa,   their   character  In 

g«nernl,  ii.  Sd6. 
Uiinickry,    to   bo   contemned,    I. 

221. 
Mitvpoix,     Madam«    de,    nrabiuaa. 

inu  in  EngUnd,  ill.  8*7;  Iv. 

08. 
Uitcliel,  31.,  Pmfttian  Miaieter  In 

London,  iv.  2W». 
JlitchvU,    Sir  Andrew,   a    Scctch 

Ueinb«r   of    Parliami-nl,   tv.   6. 

Engllih  Hlnlil«r  at  Iferlin,  266. 

A  fiivouriie  of  tbu  King  of  Pnu- 

■ia.  286. 
Mogul,  the  Ureal,  account  Of  *  COl- 
-~  tom  at  liit  Cuurt,  v.  ISO. 
Mohocks,    or  Mohawki,   \]tQ  So-. 

cietT- ao-jadkd  never  eiti^te^tlg. 

l-ilonemHil,  Madamo  dr,   Mr.   P. 


Stanhope  to  conault  wilb,  ii. 
68,  :<!,  147,  22S.  Hit  family, 
ill.  1C8.  Uer  advice  asked,  ITO. 
Letters  to,  voU.  III.  and  W.  pat- 
•int. 

Koniey,  Dr.,  letten  to,  iv.  4fi9, 
M&;  V.  471. 

Hontfanson,  PrinM  de,  hit  CWs- 
eancj,  ill-  3(3. 

Honteaqaieu,  PrMldent,  his  re- 
tnnrks  on  the  different  formi  of 
Bovernnient,  ii,  28-  Hi*  •tyle 
commended,  TA.  A  moit  ueeful 
•oquainUneo  aiPari*,  100.  Hit 
Hft^h  ittui  ijhafaflUff,  Iv.  1^  His 
remark  on  hii  own  blindness,  8V8. 

Moore,  Edward,  the  editor  of  the 
Worid,  V.  251. 

Motml  character,  the,  to  be  not  only 
pare  bulunsuspoeled,  i. 418.  Im- 
portanoe  of  Itae  moral  virtues,  il. 
IS,  81. 

Mvrdaunt,  General,  Mb  expedi- 
lion,  tv.  298,  246,  247,  261.  UU 
conduct  examined,  268,  Report 
of  htx  intanilj,  248. 

Motto  and  device  of  a  Prfnoh  regi- 
inent  of  grenadiers,  i,  229,  Of  a 
clergyman  upon  bis  wedding- 
ring,  Iii.  4 ;  upon  a  French  stand* 
an!,  888. 

Musobuusen,  M.,  account  of  his 
family,  ii.  277.  286.  Uis  conver- 
sation with  the  Kin^,  iv.  228. 
Blamed  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
Und'sftiehdi,211.  HIsdnugbler, 
298.  Goes  to  Prince  Ferdinand's 
army,  811. 

Munich,  Court  of,  1.  70  ;  il.  8*8, 
Murmy,  Ludy,  her  saying  of  Mr. 
r.  Slanhnpe,»i.  868. 

Murray,  William  (iifierwaTds  Iiord 
Man(flel<l),fab  (wweri  of  oratorj, 
II.  102,  878. 
Mn»ic,  how  (at  becoming  to  t  g«n- 
llemsn,  1.  270. 
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Nkplei,  remarks  on  the  hiitniy  of, 
ii.2. 

Nub,  Bicbftrd,  Hut«r  of  the  Cere* 
monic*  at  Batb.  iiL  IIS.  Uloei 
opoD  hii  pjctnre.  t.  421. 

S«Tif«i^«  Act  dacnaed,  ii.  M. 

Scsfii!!^-  P«re.  a  Jmoil  the  tmtat 
pr«i:d<(r  «b»i  Lcrd  Clwatcr- 
ifiiiii  -t-itr  ai!&ri,  a.  Hi. 

SvwaKLn.  Tboaua  Holies,  Dolce 
uC  -  insinj  veftk  placet  in  that 
ffimrfw .  •  iL  SO.  Hard  driakiiig 
tt  his  ^ia,  S3.  The  Ducheu'e 
moeB.  23T.  Hi>  bony  and  oon- 
fivitm.  3SI.  Hie  character,  468. 
LaUers  cu,  od  the  aflaira  of  Ire- 
landr-iiplTT-ISA.  Hit  politics  in 
1T4S.2S1.2&4,286,821,«26.  His 
jealousies,  3oO,  358.  His  hurry 
and  negligence,  872.  His  poli- 
tic*, ij^S,  40,  44, 47,  86,  98,  106, 
113,  116,  147,  208,  211,  218,  228, 
2^,236,248.  Letter  to.  272.  His 
onioD  with  Mr.  Pitt,  290.  His 
death  and  character,  609.   Rival- 

Sfivemois,  Duke  de,  his  character, 
i.  801.  His  embassy  to  London, 
iT.  877. 

Hollet,  AbbS,  account  of,  ii.  109. 

Note-books,  use  of,  kept  in  travel- 
ling, i.  134. 

Nugent,  K.,  letter  to,  t.  468. 

Ogier,  President,  a  man  of  abili- 
ties, sent  by  France  to  Ratisbon, 
ii.  246. 

Old  England,  account  of  the  paper 
so  called,  t.  287.  Seeays  in,  287- 
260. 

Operas,  remarks  upon,  ii.  217. 
Closed  in  London,  v.  218.  Euay 
upon  tho  Italian,  308. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  the  Garter  de- 
signed for,  iii.  88,  Negotiation 
for  his  marriage,  41.   His  Gover- 


nor's illn«es,  47.  His  affairs,  40 
He  arrives  at  the  Hague,  61. 
Appointed  General  of  the  Foot, 
161.  Elected  Stadtholder,  208. 
Negotiation  with,  219-224.  In- 
flaence  of  the  Princess,  268.  His 
alEun,  281-283,  298,  814.  Hia 
death,  460.  His  widow,  468  ;iT.  4. 

Oratory,  elemenU  of,  f.  4,  26.  (See 
Commtnts,  Hooae  of.) 

Orders,  the  Beligioos,  account  of,  f. 
176,  198.  Aeconnt  of  the  Teu- 
tonic, ii.  406. 

Orders  of  knighthood  reviewed,  i. 
199.  Account  of  the  St.  E<prit, 
ii.  221.  A  Chapter  of  the  Garter, 
240;  iv.  10,220. 

Orleans,  Louis,  Duke  of,  son  of  the 
Kegent,  shreds  of  his  clothes  ob- 
tainod  as  relics,  ii.  228. 

Orl6anH,  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of, 
his  answer  to  M.  de  Melfort,ii. 
2-28. 

Orrery,  Earl  of,  visit  to,  i.  80. 

Osborne,  F.,  Esq.,  surnamed  Mother 
Osborne,  v.  97.   Answer  to,  191. 

Oteitanita  librarii,  tbe  term  ex- 
plained, i.  86. 

Ossat,  Cardinal,  looked  upon  at 
Rome  OB  an  Italian,  ii.  128.  His 
letters  of  business  excellent,  198, 
272. 

Ostracism,  among  tbe  Athenians, 
explained,  i.  12. 

Palatine,  the  Slectress,  her  present 
of  wild  boars,  ii.  827. 

Paolo,  Fra,  de  Btnefidia,  to  be  care- 
fully studied,  i.  849.  Anecdote  of 
him,  ii.  186. 

Paradigms,  learnt  ad  unguem,  i.  11. 

Paris,  account  of,  i.  26.  Cautions 
to  Mr.  P.  Stanhope  before  hia  ar- 
rival at,  ii.  3.  4iife  of  lea  Milords 
Anglais  there,  9.  General  sketch 
of'  Ufo  and  conduct  for  Mr.  P. 
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Btanliop*  St.  60.  Fublonibla 
words  &nd  phruu  bl,  86.  Ac- 
count of  •  trip  to,  V.  2£2. 

FarllftniouU,  lilitory  iind  con«tUu> 
lion  of  the  French,  ii.  200-^204. 

Fvty-iw&l,  etuy  uijon,  r.  102. 

Pucfti,  his  LtttrM  jyovmeiatet 
commcadod,  I.  SVO;  it.  21S. 

/      Mcy  of  the  huoi>n|  L  <Q1. 
FRtTnTOu;,  his  adrioe  to  a  pkUaol, 

iT.  403. 
Fecquet,   Anloioe,  hii  book  oom- 

mvndvd,  i.  V29. 
FeUiKin,  Mr.,hii  cbDrecter,  U.  476. 

Ci<ncurs  wilb  Lord  CtuwUrllcI^'i 

ptilltfai,  Hi.  230.     Convcnadon 

with,  sbo.    I>i0br«DC««  with  hla 

broiher,  &60.   Loaw  ground,  SfiO. 

Ooi)<r«rtaMoa    with,    800.      BU 

dMtb,  Iv.  112.  nivKlriH  with,  ia 

]:*7,  V.  C0-«. 
P«I)niti:.  M.,  hit  Bisioir4  rf«  Cb»#. 

^ow/e,  K  DOOM  icKiidaloiis  book, 

iii.  &S. 
Pflinbruko,  nIntliEu-l  of,  bla  char* 

at'ter,  ill  28,  86.    Uta  Journey  to 

Paris,  fiS. 
Pembroke,  tenth    Earl    of,  macb 

CMDDicnOed  id  the  accounts  frotu 

Hanover,  iL  SOS. 
People  of  fubion,  eesa/  upon,  t. 

307. 
Perfection  in  everything  to  be  aimed 

at,  ii.  23.  227. 
Perron,  Comto  da,  hie  accoont  of 

»r.  P.  Sunhope,  L270. 
Peneverance,  in  points  of  bneino**, 

reconimendfNl,  ii   W. 
pManbam,  Lady  Carolina,  her  rce- 

ondlialion  vith  Mias  Aaba.  ill. 
.473.    Ufti  frwri  moriffini  h«r  bus* 

band,  ir.  40. 
Pieturos,  coounktiona  fbr  boying, 

ii.  127,149,82S;il(.f(22,S33,8aO, 

888,  3SB,S61,  896,898. 


Fillioiu,  firefaee  to  his  Lexicon ;  its 
podanU7  of  ityla,  1.  20S. 

Pitt,  Wilttam  (aflerwarda  Lord 
ChaLbam),  bfi  power*  of  oratory, 
ii.  102.  Uii  want  of  Parlta- 
meatary  knnwlcdge,  lt)2.  His 
character,  187.  Hie  nef*otiationi 
with  Geoi^i:  II!.,  601.  Hit 
friendship  with  LordChwterBeld 
in  early  lifo,  ill.  m.  BU  Bil- 
lingigais  rbetoric,  iv.  189.  HU 
numerooi  «nftmiM,  216.  His 
politic*,  228,  224,  247,  286,290, 
Sas,  flU.  374,  878,  Sdl,  SdS,  413, 
43JS,  427,  437.  439, 447,  464.  (See 
Chatham.) 

Pitt,  EliK«b«th,  elitcr  of  Lonl  Cbat- 
liam,  iv.  86. 

Playhoiua  Bill,  the  (peech  upon,  v. 
'J.    Kasay  upon,  1&7. 

Flewing,  art  of,  i.  96. 

Pleasuree,  propor  choice  of,  i.  (12, 
64.  How  to  iMiTibine  tbom  with 
•tudifls,  01.  Caution  a^tnatde^ 
grading -ones,  28&.  Kales  fbr, 
.11I,4»Q,  446;  il.  11,237,272. 

riiny,  ibe  younger,  iiuotwl,  i.  10. 

Poems,  by  Lord  OheiterSold,  i. 
480;  ill.  99;  v. 417-428. 

Pviion,  inquiry  whether  the  UMof, 
can  ever  eome  within  the  lawftil 
tooans  of  sGir-defence,  i.  204. 

Polifinac,  Cardinal,  his  Anti-lM- 
trite,  iii.  ^4.  Read  twice  oTer 
by  Lord  Hardwicko,  241. 

Politeaeas,  first  mice  of,  1.  21,  asd 
II.  168. 

na?jr(/alf  &i^p,  bow  to  bacoma,  I. 
107. 

Polyiclot,  name  of,  chosen  by  Mr. 
P.  Sunhope,  i.  9. 

Pope,  Jir,,  hit  character,  ii,  465, 
Vi-it  to,  iii,  166.  Prvfercvd  to 
Horace,  Iv.  81. 

Popes,  history  of  the,  i.  167.  To  be 
carenilly  studied,  S49. 
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^^^^H            Puffendorf,  Jm  Qentium,  ita  poru- 

A  "  prolty  coxcomb,"  606.                 H 

^^^^H                aal  reooro mended,  ii.  2.t7. 

Rtdimond,  Charlea,  Duke  of,  hla       H 

^^^^H            Fultcney,    Mr.,  bit  clisracLer,   if. 

death,  iii.  412.                                       ■ 

^^^^B              470.     Hi*   meeting  with    Lord 

Richmond,  Ducbeaa  of,  at  a  mu-      ^M 

^^^H                Ctieilorflold,  iii.  100.     Hi*  grthi 

queradc,  fii.  £4.    Llnia  upoa,  r.      ^M 

^^^^H                 power,  140.     Hi*  politic*,  v.  446, 
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^^^H                449.  468,  466.    {See  Bath.) 

^dioiile,  howjaJiBjkx^tidcd ,  i.  868.      ^M 

^^^^B            Ftillcney,  Lord,  a  *ctiou>Ifvllow  of 

Riding  and  fencing  recommendeS,       ^H 

^^^H              Hr.  P.  Stanbopo,  i.  167.    His 

ii.  79,  166.                                              H 

^^^^H              eharacMr, 

Robertson,  Dr.,  faia  hiatory  of  Mary      ^M 

^^^^^                                                                               561           ^^^1 

^^^HJ^Dtan  of  ScoU,  a*  Ju»t  publlf  bed, 

276,  278,  S81,  2»e,  29S.  821.  826,             ^^| 

^^m        mucb  commended)  ir.  836. 

220,  83S,  847,  SoO,  ns»,  373  :  It.               ^^H 

^H     Kobioson.  tiir  Thomu  (kft^rvArdt 

890, 897.    His  «arly  charact«r,  ▼.               ^^^H 

^^M          LnnI  nranlhani),  Rnglisb    Miii> 

^^H 

^H         Mter  at    Vi«<nna.  iii.    192.      Ke- 

Sandwich,    Dowager    Counlaai  of,               ^^^^| 

^H        comM  SocreUiry  oT  Stale,  iv.  124, 

her  «liantoicr,  Ii.  183.                                   ^^^^| 

^m     166. 

Sandy>,  Mr.,  raflvctioas  upon,  v.             ^^^^| 

^H    Bobinson,   Sir  Thomns,   Bart,  a 

^^H 

^H        friend  and  corroepondent  of  XionI 

Snvary,  hia  Diniumwiire  de  Com-               ^^^H 

^H        CbGft«riiold,    ir.   SOe,  440,  490. 

mxree  reconiinend«d,  ti.  82.                         ^^^^H 

^^B_    ImprotDptu  iJDoe  upoD,  v.  423. 

8ax«,  UarJobal  d«,  bii  Ainaral,  ilL             ^^^H 

^^V  Wjn-tifffmn-aii^j^    J.»,    ^{.    Maxima 
^H      £omnondod,  i.  189jfl".  IUU,"TBO. 

Saxony,  inquirias  on  Uia  govern-             ^^^^| 

^^M  -^^Iw  iiwKed  into  for  aome  mo- 

ment  of,  1.  128.  184.     Coart  of,              ^^^| 

^^H       menu  every  da;,  877- 

^^H 

'        KRochford,    K«rl   nnd   C<ninlt-«s   of, 

Scarburough,  Rarl  <if,  bb  character,               ^^^^| 

tfafir  intended  ie|«rfttiDii,  Iv,  801. 

li.477.     Uit  death,  iii,  127.                         ^^^H 

Bovkingbam,  Haniuii  of,  hia  Gar- 

Scarboruu^h, account  of  Uio  suctety               ^^^^| 

ter,  IT.  820: 

^^^1 

ICollIn,  bU  Ancient  Hiitory, ).  S. 

BcoUiah  Peen,  petition  against  tba              ^^^H 

^^    Boman  Uiatory,  obMrvations  oa,  i. 

return  of  tbe  Bepreaentative,  in               ^^^^| 

^P     e:T.  166. 

1784,  iii.  108,  120.                                      ^^H 

^^    Bomancca,  «nay  upon  tho  danger 

Scrapei  and  quumli,  ta  be  carcd^illy                ^^^H 

oT  reading,  v.  aifl. 

avoided,  ii.                                                     ^^^^| 

Kunte,  tocitttf  at,  1.  390,  42?,  447. 

Scudery,  MademDiictle  de,  her  nov*               ^^^^| 

^^     Boulba,  la,  picture  by,  in  Che«ter- 

cla  diKUMed,  ii.  368.                                         ^^^^| 

■       field  fiottsa,  ill.  S02. 

ServanU,  advice  ai  U>,  i.  112.                          ^^^H 

■ 

S«f  vien,  Abel,  account  of,  ii.  SOB.                ^^^H 

■ 

Sevi^n^,  Uadanie  dc,  ease  and  free-               ^^^^| 

^H    Sackville,  Lord  Oeorp;c,  hia  influ' 

dom    of   hor   corr«apondenee,  i.               ^^^^| 

^H         anc«  with  lbs  Duk*  of  Cumbvr- 

20S.                                                                ^^^1 

land,  Hi.  4M.    In  Ireland,  iv.  105. 

Saxton,  Mr.,  advice  to,  fur  direct-              ^^^^| 

Salat  Gllla,  Madame  du,  at  Sladrid, 

(oga  pap«-r-manu&cU>ryi  iv.  18,                ^^^^| 

iii.  26A. 

ShsftflSbury,   Earl  of,  anecdote  of               ^^^^| 

Sallier,  Abb<,  account  of,  ii.  109. 

bim  and  King  Uharlea  the  Sac-               ^^^^| 

Salmour,  Coo)t«,  Governor  of  tbe 

ii.  360.                                                    ^^^H 

aoftd«m]r  at  Turin,  i.  264. 

Bfaaflmtbury,  Karl  of,  author  of  ibe                 ^^^H 

Sah'worki  in  Swiuerlnnd,  i.  68.   , 

€StQraKtenatu.t,  recomwonds  lalf-               ^^^^| 

Salzburg,  tbu  diitnwed  Proteatanta 

convercaiiuD,  iv.  89S.                                ^^^^| 

at,  iii.  flO. 

Sbepherd,  James,  his  execution,  and              ^^^^| 

Sandwich,  Karl  of,  bii  cbaractDr,  ii. 

parallel  betNaen  bira  and  Uogu-                 ^^^^| 

600.  Letter*  tu,  Ii!.  201,  207.  Ar- 

^^H 

riTea  in  England  on  leave  of  ab- 

Sbrrldan.  Tliomaa,  managor  of  tfao              ^^^^| 

^^       lanre,  212.  ItetumttothenagaA, 

play-bonse   at   Dublin,  W.    188.              ^^^H 

^H       22S.    Uiscredentiala  ai  Ambaun- 

His  b(,<ok  on  Bducution  excellent,                ^^^^| 

^H       dor,  227,  229.     lli»  politics,  232, 

^^H 
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Bhirley,  Lady  Fanny,  accouat  of,  t. 
419. 

Sinzandorf,  Count,  converaation 
with,  iii.  80. 

SlingelaDdt,  M.,  Lord  Chesterfield's 
obligations  to  him,  ii.  401.  No- 
gotiatioDB  with,  iii.  87,  42. 

SoUikow,  M.,  the  Busfiian  Besl- 
dent  at  Hamburgh,  it.  245,  259, 
269. 

Sorbonne,  history  of  the,  ii.  208. 

Southwell,  Lady,  the  silliest  woman 
in  the  world,  iii.  284. 

Spanish  Court,  its  cabals  in  1700, 
ii.  269.  The  language  to  be 
learnt  very  easily,  288.  Acquired 
by  Lord  Chesterfield  late  in  life. 
It.  881. 

Spelling,  false,  reading  with  care  a 
security  against,  ii.  67. 

'Squire,  travels  of  a  young,  v.  275. 

Stair,  Earl  of,  his  character,  iii. 
122.  Proposed  for  the  command 
in  Flanders,  164. 

Stamp  Act  in  America,  reflec- 
tions upon,  iv.  442.  A  most  per- 
nicious measure,  446.  Its  repeal, 
447. 

Stanhope,  Philip,  Lord  Chester- 
field's illegitimate  sun,  advice  to, 
during  his  education,  vol.  ir-and 
vol.  ii.  1-408.  Design  to  appoint 
him  Kcsidcnt  at  Venice,  iy)  40. 
His  awkwardness,  42.  His  rebuff 
at  Brussels,  49,  Notes  from  him, 
74,  83.  His  design  of  Venice 
baffled,  85.  Elected  for  Liskeard, 
126.  His  first  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment, 184.  Appointed  Kesident  at 
Hamburgh,  204.  His  despatches 
approved,  260.  His  mission  to 
RHlisl>»n,  386.  Appointed  Min- 
ister at  Dresden,  407.  Leaves 
Parliuiiient,  419.  His  alarming 
illness,  505.  His  death,  506. 
Omitted  letters.  Appendix. 


Stanhope,  Bugenia,  Mrs.,  widow  of 
Philip  Stanhope,  It.  611.  Letters 
to,  614,  618,  619,  529,  530,  582. 

Stanhope,  Hon.  Sir  William,  his 
account  of  Mr.  F.  Stanhope,  ii. 
822.  His  marriage,  iv.  84S.  Hia 
separation  from  his  wife,  892, 894. 

Stanhope,  Hon.  John,  brother  of 
Lord  Chesterfield,  appointed  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  iii.  267. 
His  death,  821,  825,  828. 

Stanhope,  Philip,  second  Earl,  let- 
ter to,  iv.  286.    His  speech,  287. 

Stanhope,  Oriselda,  Countess,  her 
character,  iv.  627. 

Stanhope,  Hon.  George,  brother  of 
Earl  Stanhope,  obtains  the  rank 
of  Colonel,  iii.  267. 

Stanhope,  Charles,  brother  of  Lord 
Harrington,  account  of,  iii.  116. 

Stanhope,  Arthur  Charles,  letters 
to,  iv.  846,  414,  435.  His  third 
marriage,  486,  477.  Hia  death, 
624. 

Stanyan's  account  of  Switzerland, 
the  best  yet  extant,  i.  71. 

Steinborst,  the  acquisition  of,  by 
Hanover,  discussed,  v.  232. 

Stone,  Mr.,  accused  by  Mr.  Faw* 
cett,  iv.  69,  70. 

Stormont,  Lord,  account  of,  ii.  84, 
90. 

Stowe,  collection  of  busts  at,  iii.  95. 

Strafford,  Earl  of,  by  what  meant 
he  governed  the  Court  of  Berlin, 
ii.  126. 

Strathmore,  Earl  of,  his  death  and 
will,  iv.  63. 

Style,  the  dress  of  thoughU,  i.  876. 
Importance  of,  and  rules  for 
forming,  877,  892,  411 ;  ii.  S57, 
870,  873.  The  various  kinds  of, 
iv.  122.    Accuracy  in,  128. 

Suaviter  m  modo,  fortiter  in  re,  dis- 
course on  that  maxim,  ii.  111- 
115. 
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Suffolk,  Count«n  of,  b«r  chsrActor, 
5i.  460.  A  friendnatlourfeipond- 
ent  or  Lord  Chalerflcld,  iii.  16, 
eljnitsim;  W.  464,  4fi6, 

Sull;,  ftMount  of  his  Memoirs,  Ei. 
44.     nia  prudent  toononiT,  S4I, 

Swenring,  h«bit  of,  ooad«ina«d,  i. 
221. 

Swift,  Dean,  hii  appUntlam  to  Lord 
Cbettera«ld,  lil.R7.  ProTcrredto 
Xiucian,  iv.  32.  Bis  verses  on 
llio  Day  of  Judgment,  S7.  A  col- 
lecLioD  of  Swiftiama  MlTited,  63. 
His  Four  Lwt  Tvars  or  Qi)««b 
Ann«,  292.  Advtoc  iigainai  a 
<]uarto  Adition  of  his  works,  S50. 
His  BaffattUt*  inucli  belUr  than 
OtliwpMplo's,  4fM. 

Swiss  Cantons,  CoD»tJlation»  of  the, 
1.  44,  fi0. 


gnt«  rhetoric,  iv.  188.  His  poli- 
tic, 8%,  3B3,  397.  Bis  (Bvlng 
oa  Irtrd  Bocktogham's  UJnittry, 
42l».  Jest  upon,  4»l.  Win 
"play  booty,"  432.  Das  tbe sola 
ittaDagfiinaot  of  tlw  House  of 
OoninoBs,  4SC.  Qji  Hinistarial 
ain,  474. 

Trada,  axioms  In,  ii.  8&S. 

Tntyndy^     must    bo     "  aoTnclhlOg 


,,jatt«t 


"""  lif»,"  "  ^'l-^  - 

'Traiiuaux,  ta  eounetUr,  In  ticrmkny, 

ramarks  upon,  ii.  8^. 
TraTollIng,  wbattosMaitd  to  stud; 

in,  ii.  174,304-208. 
Tim,  the  great,  at  Heidelberg,  i.  48. 
Turin,  niles  for  lifo  in  lh«  academy 

of,  i.  270. 
Turkish    history,  criUcitnu    upon, 

ii.SM. 


Taoitos,  preferrM  by  Lord  Cltfrs- 
terfleld  t»  all  ulber  historians,  !v. 
82. 

Tcotb,  care  of  the,  1.  76;  ii.  US. 
Teiii]il«,   Sir    William,   his    letters 

phruing  but  a)r(>ct«(],  ii.  1(>8,  272. 

Hit  sijtuaturo  of  the  Triple  Alli- 

anco,  898. 
Temple,  Ear),  his  Oartar,  It.  8S1. 

llis  politic*,  427,  468. 
Teiicin,  Bladaroe  de,  account  of,  til. 

140.     L«tt«r  froBS,  v.  4»U. 
Tliuatn,  none  ootnpanible  to  ibo 

French,  ii.  &7,  72.     EtTecta   of 

go«d  acting  ujwn  the,  101.    The 

French  and  Knglish  contrasted, 

216- 
Time.  true  uta  and  valoo  DJ 

Titchfleld,  Marquis  of,  bis  visit  to 

Ilumburgb,  It.  S1&. 
To MTusboDd,    Lord ,    his    slyla    in 

public    spvaklDt;.    i.    SSd.      Hts 

oharacler,  il.  461. 
Townabend,  Uharles,  hU  BlUlngs- 


Van  Haren,  H.,  bis  "surprising 
good  fortune"  to  be  still  in  love 
with  hU  wife,  ill.  143. 

Tanily,  cautions  i^ainst,  ii.  18. 
Perhaps  the  most  univcr^ial  prin- 
ciple of  bumun  actions,  818. 

Vartm,  th«  tragedy,  dbcussed,  II. 
214,  219. 

Venice,  tbe  Carnival  at,  i.  2(tS. 
Masquerades  and  Ridottos  at,  27fi. 
Its  school  of  painting,  297.  Ila 
government  and  history,  806. 

VtntritoytUt  the,  thdr  manaer  of 
i|waklng,  i.  170. 

Terneuil,  Madame  de,  Jcat  of,  on 
seeing  Mary  of  Mediois  ovaiw 
turned  in  a  river,  tl.  220, 
.Vertot,  Abb6  de,  his  Revolutions 
of  Sweden  and  of  Portugal  com- 
nonded,  1.  188.  His  history  of 
Malta,  177,  197. 

Victor,  Amed^  King  of  Stftnlinia, 
his  care  fn  forming  men  of  buii- 
neia,  i.  282,  280. 

Ville,  Abb^de  la,  French  Envoy  at 
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nrr^EX. 


tl)«  Hague,  Rooount  at,  W.  ISl, 

810;  ill.  4S8. 
Tllletu*,  Ur.,  tlie  King'i  Bwidant 

ftt  Turin,  I.  U44. 
Virgil,  hU  dt*<!rii>tlon  of  Nlgbt,  I. 

C14.  His  ^fiooid  diacuMed,  ii.  SIS. 
irtttt,  the  nnly  foundnLion  of  %\\ 
hftpii^g;r-«»u^ 
iry,  Coint*,  tb*  Sitrdiiitan  Minis- 
ter, ftflcountof,  il.  496. 

Voisenon,  Abb6  de,  his  fll; le  com- 
BieadMl,  Ir.  88S. 

Vollaln,  bi*  ifonM  Sa»nh,  ii.  289. 
Hii  Sii^  rie  t^uia  XIV.,  248. 
HiB  nfTectDd  spelling,  2fiO.  His 
natTAtfTo  of  the  Spinish  sacoe*- 
«Von,  270.  Hid  Henriade,  8H. 
Hii  Cniintltra  nntl  his  Mierami- 
ge*,  S20.  Hf«  AfaJ>»rHtit,  iii.  16:t. 
Hit  pi^m  on  til*  Btiitl«of  Fvii- 
tenoy,  169.  His  UemiKn,  247. 
His  pnHp«cU  ftt  Berlin,  -116, 
4S2.  Hk  SUeie  de  Louu  XIV., 
]t.  34.  LetUr  to,  30.  Hii  ^In- 
»aUadeVEmpirt,\^.  HU^m, 
^«.,  896.  Bia  OuiUoinvw  ra<^, 
416.    Lettftr  tram,  v.  448. 

yulgAriam  in  language  and  In  dnas 
dMcribed,  1.  889,  846. 

Vyngr.  Ur.,  a  Ainglo  nvgitliTe  in 
the  HouiMi  of  Cooimoiu,  iv.  286, 
82S. 

'Wads,  General,  little  etteemed 
Rmung  tho  T>iitch,  iil.  Itt4. 

'Waldecic,  FrlncQ  of,  appoiated 
Genenl  of  the  Datcb,  iil.  161. 

Waller,  Mr.,  bis  sill;  babit  of 
Uughing,  1.  127. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  weaknesus  of, 
i.fiS.  Uiscbancter,  ii.478.  His 
pr«c*riotu  henltb  In  1 740,  HI.  125, 
128.  HtB  fftll,  146.  HiA  pros. 
p«cts  on  Quo*n  C»roIia«'a  d»- 
OMM,  V.  446,  447. 

WaUiiigbaiD,    Fraud*,  the   utujj 


■ignattiro  of  the  wrilen  in  tb« 

Fre€  BriiMt,  *.  102. 
Waaseonnr,  CVmle,  u  person  of  Uie 

flnl  raolc  at  the  Ua^e,  IL  277. 

Letter  from,  r.  441. 
"Watei-fiird,  Bishop  of  (g<^e  ChenO' 

vix).  letter*  to,  rol*.  iii.  and  iv. 

Wax-worlc,  account  of  an  annj  in, 
V.  94. 

Weatmlnitar  School,  tbo  flflh  farm 
at,  1.  84.  The  seat  of  Illiberal 
mannars,  427. 

Wilkes,  John,  bis  politics,  ir.  890, 
897,  403.  SOD,  602,  608. 

Wlllltmu,  Sir  Charles  Hanbiiry, 
KM^junt  of,  i.  147.  His  ready 
wit,  ii.  289.  Hb  raturu  to  Drva* 
den,  802,  867.  His  atuclc  of 
fronz;.  It.  276.  Seema  mm 
ratioiu  inaanire,  280.  His  indJo- 
erettont,  28G.     Ills  Cireti,  286. 

Wit,  nerer  to  bo  sought,  ii.  290. 
~T\itt,  reniiTiinat-y,  St,  iniwgr  uf, ' 
1.  70.     His  rule  as  to  iiai«,  4IS. 
Account  of,  by  Sir  WUliAm  Tem- 
ple, ii.  28a 

Wolfa,  Colonel,  afterwards  Geo« 
eml,  bit  offer  to  attack  Rocba 
fort,  IT.  247.  Sent  to  Canada, 
276. 

Women,  cliarmoterof,  i,  42.     Tbeir 
general  objectt,  88.    Only  ohl|»j 
dreu   of    n    larf^r   growEETjSJ 
IKw  UTjirvrmi  -»innUem,_ 

'   AnumeroatRDdloquRcioailtoSy,'^ 
2d8.     Tbay  cannot  fori;ivo  sn 

\  awkward  air,  3S6.     Their  two 
ohlaf  passions,  vanity  and  love, 
404.      The   veterans  of   fksbloa  < 
doMiribed,  424.      Mot   taken   b] 
beauty    so    mnch   as  men, 
Vanity  tbcir  unirorsal  pasrlon,-! 
il.  14.    Taken  by  the  Gr&cca, 
With  tb«m  wn«  ceriauu  > 
is  panicularly  engaging,  88.  Tbo 
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true  reflneri  of  the  gold  In  men, 
184.  They  never  r«uo&  long 
together  coiuequentiKlly,  896. 
Compared  to  the  epear  of  Tele- 
phu9,  iv.  826. 

World,  knowledge  of,  how  to  he 
acquired,  i.  41,  79,  421;  !!.  21, 
29.  To  be  studied  aa  a  great  and 
necesBary  book,  126.  Bules  for, 
140,  243,  252,  267. 

World,  the.  Lord  Chesterfield's 
papers  in,  iv.  217 ;  v.  251,  et  teq. 
Different  opinions  of  that  paper, 
888. 

Worship,  public,  difi'erent  forma 
of,    in    Lutheran    and    Boman 


Cftthollc   countries  to  be  atten- 
tively observed, ).  116 ;  fi.  218. 
Wortley,   Montagu,    Lady   Maiy, 
eminent  for  her  parts  and  her 
vices,  11.  491. 


Yarmouth,  Coantesa  of,  her  power 
not  equal  to  her  good  will,  iii. 
268. 

Tonge,  Sir  William,  has  raised 
himself  by  a  glibness  of  tongue, 
ii.  876. 

Torke,  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Joseph, 
account  of,  il.  66.  The  man  of 
business  at  Paris,  142,  187. 


THE   END. 


